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PREFACE 


From 1845 to 1860 the trade of the United States with China grew from 
$9,561,909 to $2S,472,705 Commerce developed with Japan and Eastern Siberia 
New treaties increased the range and complexity of relations with the nations 
of Eastern Asia To take care of problems created by these changes an exten- 
sion of the American consular establishment became necessary Consular duties 
embraced a wide variety of American interests, but commercial affairs directly 
and indirectly consumed most of the time of officers Consular history and 
commercial history are conveniently treated together 

The present study of a phase of American consular and coimiiercial rela- 
tions bears on Eastern Asia and the Pacific, the United States, and the course 
of international relations Its combination of regional history and interna- 
tional history erases some lines of distinction between Occident and Orient 
Certain aspects of the work bring it within the province of the public offi- 
cial and foreign service officer, the student of government and economics, the 
jurist, and the sociologist Analytical and comparative treatment of evidence 
gives it the character of an introduction to purely narrative studies of con- 
sulates and commercial enterprises 

The purpose of this book is to provide for general readers and spe- 
cialists a manageable, critical treatment of (l) relevant features and tend- 
encies of the years 1845-1860, especially in the more limited consular and 
commercial scene in the Orient, (2) the basis and evolution of the American 
consular system in that region, (s) the general and commercial functions of 
consular officers there, (4) the diverse problems to which the discharge of 
these duties gave rise, and (5) the growth of American consular and commercial 
interests in selected ports of Eastern Asia 

At most points in the text attention Is paid to commercial relations 
and changes rather than to the details of trade statistics, but in Part IV 
such details are given with some completeness Abundant and varied sources in- 
clude numerous bound volumes of consular manuscripts These papers provide a 
fresh point of view and allow consular officers to speak for themselves In 
Parts I-III specific occurrences are sometimes employed by way of illustration, 
but their contributions are found ordinarily in the general statements and con- 
clusions presented in different chapters Further explanation appears in the 
Introduction 

The text of this volume is a condensation of Parts I-III (to about one 
third their original length), and the complete form of Part IV, of a much lon- 
ger research, still in typescript The appendices and the bibliography of the 
basic work are included here A special appendix (Appendix 12) consists of the 
list of fifty-seven chapters and the detailed Analytical Table of Contents of 
the longer form, with quotations from the Preface and specimen pages from the 
text These suggest the original content and form of Parts I-III, which em- 
body a vast amount of information — substantially an interpreted corpus of at- 
tractive sources useful to many types of scholars These detailed studies of 
materials, with more extensive citations, will be made available, possibly in 
draft and in informal style, only in that number of microfilm copies which the 
expressed desires of specialists, teachers, and libraries show to be necessary 

The adaptation now offered is designed to meet the needs of a wider 
range of readers and to avoid a prohibitive price Frequent use of small type 
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may tax the reader’s eyesight hut it also lessens the tax on his purse For 
special and precise purposes, much of the text (and some of the appendices) 
should he supplemented hy the materials described above, these also exhibit 
fully the various investigative procedures employed The portions of the 
preface introducing the manuscript of the longer study which are included in 
Appendix 12 set forth the evolution, composition, and point of view of the re- 
search, and thus suggest the limits of the present volume An early foot- 
note In the Conclusion includes additional comment 

Asiatic words, especially from Chinese and from Japanese, have in 
many cases been transliterated in conformity with recent usage, but in a num- 
ber of instances old and inexact transliterations long and widely recognized 
have been followed An attempt has been made to secure uniformity in spelling, 
although some effect of differences in mid-nineteenth century orthography may 
he nbticed It should be remembered that the pronunciation of a few words has 
changed with the passing of years 


Preparation of a bools of this sort brings home the debt which a writer 
owes to other investigators, to libraries and their staffs, to officials, and 
to individual collectors of sources Made possible only by the previous labor 
of many minds and hands, this study is an institutional and not simply an in- 
dividual product While assuming full responsibility for all Its shortcomings 
and for those inaccuracies which much handling of data, under great pressure, 
must have caused, I wish cordially to thank the numerous persons who have co- 
operated in various ways Some of them are named here, others are more suita- 
bly mentioned on the pages to which their contributions or criticisms relate 
Growing out of a graduate course with Professor Kenneth Scott Latour- 
ette, the inquiry has had the benefit of his valuable criticism and kindly 
counsel, particularly during the stage when parts of it were used as a doctor- 
al dissertation in Asiatic history at Yale ^Tversity At the outset. Profes- 
sor Charles McLean Andrews obligingly made useful general suggestions, and 
Professor (now President) Charles Seymour took a helpful interest in connec- 
tion with certain bibliographical ideas employed Dr Tyler Dennett, formerly 
of the State Department, Professor G Wye Steiger of Simmons College, and Dr* 

T F. T slang of Peiping have courteously given attention to certain queries 
The observations and friendly conments of Professor Robert T Pollard of the 
University of Washington have been useful The cordial interest and the ex- 
tremely practical suggestions of Professor Harley Farnsworth MacKair of the 
University of Chicago have been most encouraging 

For help, by translation and criticism of sources In Japanese and in 
Chinese, I owe a great debt to my friends and former students, Mr Henry S 
Tatsumi, U A , now ably teaching his American countrymen at the University of 
Washington the language and literature of his Japanese forebears, Mr Shigeakl 
Uinomiya, M*A , now of Tokyo and Tientsin, and Mr* Frederic D Schultheis, M A , 
of Seattle and Peiping, and to Ir F F Tal In the same connection I wish 
to thank an expert attached to the Library of Congress, Dr Shio Sakanishl, 
her point of view and her scholarly comments have also been stimulating 

The able students in my graduate seminar on Eastern Asia some years 
agd made more of a contribution, in an intangible form, than they could realize 
^ vroTlde a bibliography of a research, directories, ex- 

mention of authors, are uncommon In the preparation of this 
study, the correspondence file has provided an extensive directory which is at 
once interesting and valuable Scores of persons, from Maine to Alaska and 
abroad, in various libraries, historical societies, publishing houses, custom- 
houses and other public offices have facilitated my work I regret that their 
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very nntnlDer precludes individual mention of all of them here I am not less 
grateful to those who searched without finding the elusive facts than to those 
who located them I must not omit particular thanks, however, to certain mem- 
bers of the staffs of a few libraries and museums Miss Anne S Pratt at Yale 

University, and Miss Loeta Lois Johns, formerly at Yale University and now at 
Stephens College, Miss L M Taylor, formerly at the Essex Institute in Salem, 
Mr Williams H Tripp, at the Whaling Museum in New Bedford, and Miss Annie H 
Calhoun and Miss Ruth H Calkins, at the Seattle Public Library Several mem- 
bers of the reference department of the University of Washington Library, es- 

pecially Miss Ethel M Christoffers and Miss Iris F Johnston, have cheerfully 
assisted at different times, and Dr Arthur S Beardsley, in charge of that 
university’s Law Library, has been helpful Through officers of the Harvard 
College Library and the Baker Library in the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration at Harvard, particularly Mr Walter B Briggs, Mr Frank C Ayres, 
and Professor Arthur H Cole, the treasures of those collections have been 
profitably and conveniently drawn upon Dr James T Gerould, Librarian at 
Princeton University, has been most obliging in connection with manuscripts in 
the Moses Taylor Collection Miss Gertrude MacKinney of the State Library at 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, has supplied a transcript of an interesting official 
resolution Several libraries in New York State, particularly in New York 
City, have given valuable aid I owe a great debt to the Library of Congress, 
especially to the Manuscripts Division, and to the Historiographical Institute 
of the Imperial University of Tokyo 

Dr Esson M Gale has generously provided a copy of a typewritten ar- 
ticle, and Captain and Mrs L. B Lovejoy of Seattle have lent the Kinney diary, 
Seaweed Mrs Wendell T Bush has been unfailingly obliging when called upon 
for facts concerning her father. Captain Potter Thanks are due to Mr T W 
Cutler of Stoning ton, Connecticut, for a picture of his father, Captain B F 
Cutler, and to Mr. R P Bradley of Seattle for a picture of his uncle, Consul 
C W Bradley, both of which are reproduced here Miss Florence P Spofford 
and Mr J H Bean of Washington, DC, and Miss Alice J Mays of London have 
assisted skilfully in the use of manuscripts The staff of the University 
Bookstore, Seattle, have taken care of many difficult book orders. 

The Department of State and the Navy Department have exhibited a demo- 
cratic cordiality toward the investigation, granting free access to their ar- 
chives Their growing hospitality to research is a healthy sign which merits 
the loyal gratitude of citizens To Mrs Natalia Summers, who presides with 
gracious distinction and marked resourcefulness over the archival rooms in the 
Department of State, goes an expression of slncerest thanks — inadequate recog- 
nition of especially fine cooperation Officers at certain East Asiatic con- 
sulates of the United States, such as that at Nagasaki, have been unsparing in 
their readiness to further the investigation, in response to specific ques- 
tioning, the supplementary information discriminatingly selected and sent on 
by Mr Kennett F Potter, Charge d' Affaires a i. at Bangkok, and Mr Lester 
Maynard, Consul-General at Singapore, has had special value In the Navy De- 
partment, Captain D W Knox, in charge of the Office of Naval Records and Li- 
brary, and his assistants have expertly taken care of several inquiries A 
number of miscellaneous matters have been precisely attended to by members of 
other government offices. 

The painstaking cooperation of the staff of Edwards Brothers, Inc , 
publishers, has been distinctly intelligent and helpful 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge gratefully the stimulus and indirect 
aid supplied by several persons not concerned with the details of the work, my 
parents, Mr and Mrs Bert A Griffin, of Enid, Oklahoma, unfailing in gener- 
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ous interest, my wife’s mother, Mrs May L Ely, of Seattle, whose hind inter- 
est and substantial aid have been unremitting, and Professor Percy A Martin 
of Stanford University, valued friend without whose wise counsel the work 
might never have been undertaken I wish to add my word of homage to a 
thoughtful friend, the late Archibald Cary Coolidge of Harvard, whose college 
lectures on the Orient were my first systematic contact with what has become 
my main interest 

To Helen Ely Griffin, my wife, I owe a precious debt for patient and 
unceasing aid, acute criticism, and loyal encouragement If there are good 
pages to be found in these chapters they are apt to show the benefit of her 
intelligent interest The detailed lists in Appendix 4 could not have been 
executed without her prolonged labor and excellent suggestions My daughter 
and my three sons have helped cheerfully and efficiently with routine work 


Eldon Griffin 

Seattle, 1938 
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INTRODUCTION 


The recent instability of China and lomatic and military representatives Of 
the decisive alertness of Japan constitute a equal significance, however, is the fact that 
dual problem Different persons in the West Japan has been able to retain a measure of 
view the one case with be- political and institutional continuity with 
Practical Natiire wilderment, cupidity, or gen- her origins The imperial family has re- 

of Present West- erosity, the other with as- mained a national rallying point, though at 

em Interest in tonishment, suspicion, or times treated with scant consideration, and 

tbe Orient hope The age-old romantic for many centuries supplemented and overshad- 
and casual interest of Occi- owed by various hereditary lines of shoguns 
dental races in Asia has necessarily become or other secondary rulers It was to this 

very matter-of-fact and continuous as com- central institution that all other interests, 

mercial, diplomatic, and cultural concerns Including those of the declining Tokugawa 
have interlaced with increasing complexity. shogunate (1603-1868), were subordinated when 
Information slowly replaces credxxlous Igno- the pressure of Western powers became irre- 

rance Haltingly the two worlds — Occident sistible. In close relation to it the care- 

and Orient — are becoming one, although the fully guided transition and expansion of the 
process of integration presents numerous past eighty years have taken place, aided by 

problems that have their origin in separate popular willingness to learn humble lessons 
histories and to exercise self-control 

Circumstances have linked the wel- Turning to modern China, one is con- 

fare of Japan and of China The question fronted with an apparently abrupt break with 
arises, Why did Japan — small, poor, and once the past There no longer exists one of 
despised by China — find her those dynasties which for 

Different Situa- way to an effective relation Diaruption and more than two milleniums suc- 
tions and Pat- to the new world economy much Ejqseriiuent in cessively exercised authority 

terns In Japan more rapidly than China — China Instead there stands the un~ 

and In China large, rich, and for centu- certain form of a modified 

rles mistress of surrounding republican government set up in partial re- 
states? The present examination of consular sponse to the influence of European and Amer- 
and aommercial phases of the tempestuous ad- ican political organization and theory The 
justment of these nations to foreign pres- well-known experiment was Inaugurated at a 

sure, during selected years at the middle of time when the Manchu dynasty had shown Itself 
the nineteenth century, provides information unfit to rule under modern conditions and had 
pertinent to this question The account lost favor with the Chinese people Insur- 

gains from an introductory reminder of a few rectlon and civil war have continued to per- 
differing elements in the backgromd of the plex the diplomatic representatives of for- 
two East Asiatic powers and from a review of eign nations in China, and in the turmoil a 
the coiarse of foreign activities in the Par few strong military figures among the Chinese 
East, particularly before 1845. have stood forth 

Nature and geography have favored Ja- The spirit of dictatorship has been 

pan and have facilitated her transformation abroad in the land, a spirit suggestive of 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries the past history of Chinese rebellions and 
They have ;]olned with histor- dynasties Unlike Japan, 

Nattiral and HiSr- ical forces to make her homo- Lack of Dynastic China has not recognized, 
torioal Faetors geneous population active and Continuity in even in theory, the continu— 

in Japan adaptable The very limlta- China ous authority of a single 

tlons of this people have be- family A dynasty has not 

come assets The opening of Japan to foreign been felt to retain the mandate of Heaven af~ 
intercourse in the nineteenth century was ter the moment when a long-suffering people 

achieved under somewhat more favorable aus- rose in protest against cruel or slatternly 

pices than prevailed in China Japan had the government That moment was the opportunity 
unfortunate experiences of China before her of the dictator, the military leader who 
as an object lesson when she met foreign dip— could compel obedience and 6 tablish a new 

xvii 
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and vigorous line, which in the course of 
time would fall into decline China has ex- 
perienced several changes of this type and 
has known long periods of devastating civil 
war and painful readjustment Her large area 
has made unification difficult and slow, lin- 
guistic diversity and poor communications 
have added complications, and in recent cen- 
turies, it seems, her continental geography 
and the many years of comparative inaccessi- 
hillty of the court at Peking have, in the 
long run, proved a calamity rather than a 
blessing 

In isolation, China could afford up- 
heavals The rest of the world is slowly 
coming to appreciate the present significance 
of this historic process of 
1116 Widening Slg- deliberate self-determination 
nlficance of Formerly a revolution in the 
Changes and Eevo- Empire touched none of the 
IntionB in Oiina vested interests of European 
nations When the last great 
dynasty (the Manchu, 1644-1912), of foreign 
origin, imposed itself on China, large num- 
bers of people from the West were not annual- 
ly entering at her ports in the pursuit of 
political or commercial enterprises or in or- 
der to engage in far-flung educational and 
religious work No express trains were 
speeding across the prairies and over the 
mountains of the American continent to deliv- 
er passengers to fast steamers bound for Ja- 
pan and China The United States was not 
then an Asiatic power, nor was Japan a world 
power The present status of Manchuria and 
other possessions or tributaries of China was 
inconceivable 


The first modern Westerners to reach 
China by sea arrived only a century and a 
quarter before the establishment of the Man- 
chu house In Peking (1644) 
Saxly Trans-Asl- Others before them had 
atic Contacts of reached the Middle Kingdom, 
European Foreign- in the days of the Roman Em- 
ers with GMna pire and the Eastern Empire 
at Constantinople, and in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, for 
trading or missionary purposes These stran- 
gers, however, had generally found their way 
across Central Asia 

Europe was undergoing momentous 
changes in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies when the Spanish crossed the Pacific, 
and the Portuguese, Dutch, and English reached 
Eastern Asia by way of the Indian Ocean and 
the straits of Malaysia Geographical dis- 
covery, trade expansion, and missionary zeal 
were sending adventurous pioneers in all dl- 


Europesn Approatsh rections to level barriers 
to nh-infl by Sea The scientific spirit was 
in Sixteenth and also awakened Inventive 
Seventeenth Gen- genius was destined, before 
turlee, Ghanging the passing of the eighteenth 
Europe century, to provide those in- 

struments of manufacture 
which created the Industrial Revolution and 
made complex international commerce a lasting 
feature of modern life This system became 
an article of faith among peoples with sur- 
pluses of which they desired to dispose It 
was only a question of time until the Far 
East would he obliged to open its doors to 
the products of the West, and to export in- 
creasingly those precious commodities long 
sought by the traders of Western Asia and 
Europe 

From the sixteenth century a new eco- 
nomic structure was slowly erected in ports 
of the East which were open to foreigners 

China and Japan viere able to 
Background of control this trade effectlve- 
Preaent-day For- ly and, when necessary, to 
sign Trade in exclude Europeans whose re- 
Eastern Asia ligious intemperance or na- 
tional enthusiasm threatened 
political complications Relations were held 
to a primarily commercial basis In China the 
trade was ultimately confined to Canton (1757)* 
In Japan it was localized at Nagasaki From 
the early seventeenth century Japan limited 
all dealings with Europeans to a small trade 
with the Dutch at that port In other parts 
of the Far East considered here and there in 
following pages. Western nations made their 
influence more decisively felt In South- 
eastern Asia and the nearby island groups im- 
portant conquests were made, but these had 
little effect on the urbane self-possession 
and steady authority of the two empires to 
the north 

The English East India Company pos- 
sessed a monopoly of the national trade with 
China In 1715 It placed the business upon 
a settled basis Until the 
Foreign Trade in termination of this monopoly 
China in the in 1834 (April 22, by an act 
EMghteesath and of August 28, 1833) , British 
Early Nineteenth subjects were expected to 
Centuries, cSal- respect its provisions The 
nese Mastery Chinese disposition to have 
the leading trader of each 
national group keep his countrymen in order 
aided this policy The same is true of the 
arrangement whereby, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a representative of the Emperor known 
as the Hoppo resided at Canton In order to 
control commercial relations Another ele- 
ment of monopoly appeared later when selected 
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Chinese merchants were given exclusive trad- 
ing rights on the Chinse side They con- 
stituted the famous Co-hong Regulation of 
prices, exaction of special fees, and 
"squeeze" became common features 

After the Revolutionary War, Great 
Britain excluded Americans from the profit- 
able West India commerce Dependent on for- 
eign trade for gain and for 
The Relation Be- many necessities, impecuni- 
tween the Ameri- ous Citizens of the new Re- 
can Revolutionary public turned to China, from 
War and American which the English East India 
Entrance into the Company's rights could no 
China Trade, the longer debar them The first 
First American Americans at Canton (1784) 
Merchant-Consul found there a definite tradi- 
tion and a unique set of re- 
lationships By 1786 one of their number, 
Samuel Shaw, appointed by the American gov- 
ernment, was serving as merchant-consul Al- 
though unrecognized by the Chinese authori- 
ties as a representative of his government, 
he was expected as taipan , or chief trader, 
to keep his flock in order Imperial offi- 
cials could compel obedience by putting 
pressure on the Co-hong, the members of which 
were required in the later eighteenth century 
to be sponsors for foreign merchants Offi- 
cial termination of trade constituted another 
threat Official regard for increasingly 
profitable customs duties, however, created 
an element of practical reasonableness 

The question of jurisdiction over 
foreign offenders accentuated differences be- 
tween the criminal law of China and that of 
England and the United States 
Effectiveness of This circumstance long re- 
Chinese Judicial malned a vexing problem 
Authority Americans were readier than 

their stronger competitors to 
recognize the claim of the Chinese to com- 
plete authority within their own domain 

Politically, the relations between 
Chinese and foreigners were unilateral Le- 
gally and socially foreigners were at a dis- 
advantage The only shadow of equality was 
in the give-and-take of commerce It was 
the sharp transition from an informal com- 
mercial basis of intercourse to a political 
and diplomatic basis, after the formal 
treaties of 1842 and later, that rendered 


Foreigners at a dealings of the Chinese with 
Disadvantage, foreigners exceedingly tem- 
Pundamental Die- pestuous To the Chinese 
turbance of Pat- mind the earlier arrangement 
tern by the New was as logical as it needed 
Treaties (1842- to be Was not a favor be- 
1844), the Prob- Ing granted foreigners in 
lem of Tran- permitting them to trade at 
sition all*^ Indeed, the adaptable, 

hard-driving Americans, slow- 
ly laying the foundations of great commercial 
firms, had some misgivings as to the desira- 
bility of a change in their political status ^ 
Change meant political, economic, and legal 
readjustment 

Within a few years after its entrance 
into the East, American commerce spread to 
many parts of Asia and the adjacent seas The 
whaling Industry expanded In- 
The Character of to the Pacific Ocean Dis- 
Early American covery of the salability of 
Trade with the furs and sandalwood in China 
Far East Before led to the inclusion of the 
the Treaties Northwest Coast of America 
and the Sandwich Islands in 
the itinerary of vessels The fur and san- 
dalwood trade flourished for well over a 
score of years and then began to decline 
about the time of the War of 1812 Profits 
from indirect commerce remained, however, and 
American manufactures appeared Although 
relatively short-lived, the early American 
trading experience along the Western coast of 
America proved useful By the middle of the 
nineteenth century that shore line became the 
farthest boundary of the expanding nation 
After the lapse of the monopoly of 
the English East India Company in 18S4, com- 
peting English merchants entered the field 
and an official representa- 
The Passing of tive of the British govern- 
the English East ment was appointed to Canton ® 
India Company's He was not recognized by China 
Monopoly of En- as anything more than a new 
glish Trade with trading master, but his ap~ 
China (18S4) as a polntment represented the 
Cause of Changes first effective step toward 
Embodied in the introduction of a politi- 
Treaties cal and diplomatic feature 

into Anglo-Chinese relations 
A crisis arose when the Chinese government in 
1839 decided to uproot the opium traffic. 


^Nevertheless, they were anxious to have their government display its naval force in Chinese waters The 
first American naval vessel to reach the East Indies arrived in 1800, and the first to reach China came in 1819 
^Earlier British missions sent to Peking in an effort to establish satisfactory diplomatic relations had 
proved ineffectual As late as 1860, when the first American representative to reach Peking sought an Imperial 
audience, it was found impossible to arrange one on account of Chinese insistence upon the ceremony of homage 
(kotow) 
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long forLidden but illegally nurtured to a 
point where it seemed essential to the trade 
A typical old-school Chinese of unbending im- 
perial opinions and with an uncompromising 
attitude toward opium was sent to settle the 
problem The International 
The Opium Con- balance of trade had no 
trovsrsy, and the sanctity for him Arbitrary 
First inglo-CM- aroused foreign oppo- 

nese War sltion, for it struck this 
time at what foreigners had sought at all 
costs to preserve — the general trading privi- 
lege itself Chinese hauteur clashed with 
the sincere British belief in the universal 
rights of commerce In the trial of strength 
which followed, the Chinese were hopelessly 
outdone and were forced to subscribe to the 
Treaty of Nanking (l84g) 


This document included commercial 
concessions, ceded Hongkong to England, and 
definitely instituted a political and diplo- 
matic regime in the foreign 
The Treaty of relations of China Commo- 
NaakiEg (1842) done Kearney of the American 
and Other navy soon entered Into com- 

Treatles muni cation with the Chinese 

officials A proclamation 
of the Imperial Commissioner accorded other 
nations the same commercial privileges as 
those granted England Formal treaties were 
made In 1844 with the United States and with 
France 


In addition to the cession of Hong- 
kong, the Treaty of Nanking Included provi- 
sion for peace, indemnity (covering opium 

losses in part, debts to Eng- 
Provlsions of lish merchants, and expenses 
Treaties of the war), the opening of 
Amoy, Canton, Foochow, Nlng- 
po, and Shanghai for commerce and residence,^ 
and intercourse on terms of equality A sup- 
plementary treaty in 1843 provided for most- 
favored-nation treatment, extraterritoriali- 
ty, and tariff rates The American Treaty of 
Wanghia also^ contained a notable extraterri- 


torial arrangement and the most-favored— na- 
tion clause It denied any territorial aims, 
specifically removed protection from Americans 
who smuggled opium, and provided for revision 
after twelve years The French Treaty of 
Whampoa differed little, an extra-treaty ar- 
rangement provided for the rescinding of non- 
toleration edicts, dating from 1724, against 
Christians 

The penetration of China's defences 
shattered the illusion of her great power To 
some foreign observers, it promised an era of 
unlimited opportunity in her 
Psychological Ef- vast area Nevertheless, the 
facts of the De- attitude of Chinese official- 
feat of China, dom remained much as before, 
Foreign OptiMsm even in the presence of the 
and Long-contin- great Talplng Rebellion, which 
ued Chinese Re- m various years from 1850 to 
sistancej New 1865 threatened the power of 
Treaties the Manchu dynasty A belli- 
gerent state of mind followed 
frequent quarrels between Chinese and foreign- 
ers (especially in the neighborhood of Canton), 
foreign abuses of extraterritoriality and com- 
mercial privileges, continued irritation over 
the opium traffic, missionary activities, and 
foreign desire for increased privileges In 
1856 an offending French missionary was put to 
death by Chinese authorities After an al- 
leged insult to the British flag on the famous 
lorcha Arrow , England, followed by Prance, en- 
gaged in a second war with China Russia and 
the United States were interested spectators 
and benefited from the ensuing treaty revi- 
sions made at Tientsin in 1858 and, after a 
resumption of fighting, at Peking in 1860 
Although the new set of treaties greatly ex- 
tended foreign rights and served for over a 
generation as a basis for expanding commerce, 
diplomacy, and missions, China long persisted 
in an attempt to recover losses by playing off 
rival powers against one another ^ 

Besides providing for new and widely 
scattered ports, residence of foreign 


No ^er coastal ports were opened in China until after a second set of treaties (1858-1860) became effec- 
tive The first inland American consulate was opened at Hankow in 1861, hut even this was on the navigable 
River Legations became resident at Peking under these treaties, and portions of the interior of 
aina began to see larger numbers of foreigners than at any time since the expulsion of Catholic missionaries 
and the still earlier visits of medieval Europeans who had reached China overland 

^ strength and confidence She too challenged the ancient prestige 

t important war China was shamed, and natioL. 

conapse bec^e imminent After the Boxer uprising (1889-1900), the Chinese government tried to get into sten 

IsS dynasty, which was brought to an inglorloL end In 

1912 Popiaar sentiment, influenced largely by Western ideas and aided by improved communSations had left 
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minibters at Peking, and freedom of travel in 
the Interior, the new treaties with Great 
Britain, France, the United States, and Rus- 
sia opened the Yangtsze River to trade, gave 
protection to Christians (whether foreign or 
Chinese), ceded Kowloon to England, and com- 
pleted legalization of the opium trade They 
arranged a new tariff, compelled China to pay 
indemnities to Great Britain and France, and 
specified other terms 

Russia's relation to China was some- 
what different from that of exclusively Euro- 
pean or non-contiguous nations This fact 

occasionally requires quall- 
Bussia's Special fication of general State- 
Relation to China ments concerning China and 
Europe China's first 
treaty with a European power had heen made 
with Russia at Nerchinsk in 1689 Among other 
things, it had provided for trade across the 
frontier Treaties concluded in 1727 had al- 
so allowed a few Russian priests and language 
students to reside at Peking In the early 
nineteenth century, Russian ships attempted 
to trade at Canton, but they were sent away 
with the advice that Russian trade with China 
was simply an overland trade The only Chi- 
nese embassy sent abroad before 1868 was one 
despatched in 1733 to St Petersburg In 
1868 and 1860 Russia gained from China the 
north bank of the Amur River and the Maritime 
Province on the Sea of Japan, and secured per- 
mission to send traders to Peking 


The Japanese were aware of develop- 
ments in the foreign relations of China They 
successfully resisted Western attempts to 

deal with them during the 
tcsatles with Ja- first half of the nineteenth 
pan} Doaaatic century Finally the pres- 

Strife sure of Commodore Perry's 

expedition resulted in a 
treaty of amity in 1854 This document paved 
the way for elementary relations between the 
Japanese and American governments, but it was 
not a commercial treaty in the usual sense of 
the term Its most-favored-nation clause 
brought to the United States the benefits of 
other treaties soon concluded by European 
governments These agreements widened the 
scope of foreigners' privileges Careful ne- 


gotiations by the American consul-general, 
Townsend Harris, issued in two other conven- 
tions between the United States and Japan, in 
1857 and 1858 These ushered in a second 
round of treaties with the large Western pow- 
ers, to the ratification of which the Imper- 
ial, anti-Shogunate party in Japan offered 
vigorous and protracted resistance The con- 
test between this party and the Shogunate was 
both a development of supreme domestic impor- 
tance and an extreme inconvenience to for- 
eigners in their dealings with Japan In 1868 
the Shogunate ended and the Emperor was re- 
stored to actual administration of the gov- 
ernment 

The treaties saddled the nation with 
an obligation to permit trade at a few open 
ports, a conventional tariff, and extraterri- 
toriality The decisive realism displayed by 
Japanese authorities prevented the degree of 
humiliation experienced by the Chinese under 
corresponding conditions ® 


During this early period of adjust- 
ment important foundations were laid Consuls 
were in an excellent position to observe all 
types of relations, includ- 
Geographical Scope ing those less epic, but 
of This Research very intimate, experiences 

which form the substratum of 
history Much of the following account is 
based on their enormous correspondence In 
its general and comparative aspects, the in- 
vestigation includes nearly all of Eastern 
Asia and the Pacific. In its more detailed 
handling of the history of consular and trade 
problems, it focusses mainly on intersecting 
developments in China (with nearby Hongkong 
and Macao), Japan, and Eastern Siberia 

This delimitation suggests a practi- 
cal reason for use of the years 1845 and 1860 
as rough boundaries China held the center 
of the stage, and on rela- 
The Period tions with that country Ini- 
Selected tial emphasis should be 

placed Other writers have 
given full attention to all phases of Ameri- 
can contact with China through the treaty of 
1844 ® Trade and consular relations with 
Japan and Eastern Siberia postdated 1845 Al- 
though there were American consuls and 


®The years 1899 and 1911, which in China were marked by two significant evidences of retarded adjustment — 
the appearance of the Boxer uprising and the beginning of the Revolution--, in Japan saw the end of extraterri- 
toriality and of the restricted tariff In addition to her position as an Asiatic state, Japan took on the 
character of a quasi-We stern power 

*In particular, Kenneth Scott Latourette, The History of Early Relations between the United States and China 
1784-1844 (New Haven, 1917), and Tyler Dennett, Americans in Eastern Asia (New York, 1922) Both pay some at- 
tention to ports of Southeastern Asia and the Pacific The voluminous sources for most of these places, par- 
ticularly the consular letters, have yet to be exploited, boidi before and after 1846 
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merchants in other parts of the Far East he- 
fore 1845, their operations had not yet come 
generally under the control of important 
commercial treaties Except in occasional 
retrospect, relations with these other areas 
tefore 1845 have been excluded 

As a terminus the year 1860 is sat- 
isfactory In the working out of Far East- 
ern treaties, in American history, and in a 
number of consular and commercial develop- 
ments, it marked the conclusion of a signi- 
ficant preparatory era and the appearance of 
several new tendencies The period 1845- 
1860 was coterminous wltn tne years of re- 
newed Congressional attention to consular 
affairs, of especial moment in Eastern Asia, 
and with the closely connected revival of 
the American carrying trade 

The Far Eastern scene was increas- 
ingly a part of the international drama 
which unfolded to 1860 For this reason, 

consular and commercial mat- 
Purpose of Each tens are introduced in Part 
Part I by a general sketch of 

pertinent aspects of the pe- 
riod 1845-1860 Tendencies in the United 
States, Europe, and the Orient are included 
Description of the basis of the consular es- 
tablishment and of official functions in 
Part facilitates an understanding of the 
consular problems to which Part III is de- 
voted Part IV attempts to survey with sat- 
isfactory finality the narrative of consular 
and commercial history in the twelve ports 
of China (with Hongkong and Macao), Japan, 
and Eastern Siberia 


Thus constituted, the following work 
presents a basic preparatory treatise on the 
subject of consular and commercial relations 
with Eastern Asia and the Pacific during the 
selected period, and to some extent in later 
years, on this foundation it traces in organ- 
ized maimer the relevant narratives of chosen 
ports, in its entirety it paves the way for 
other, more limited, narrative studies 


What person was in direct personal 
contact with the maximum number of ports, 
races, officials, and classes of mercantile 
and seafaring people? Who 
Part I was responsible to the mer- 

Presented chant prince for the success 

of overseas commerce and to 
consul and court for the property and per- 
sonal rights involved while precious cargo 
was in transit’ Who supplied the compelling 
force and energy which inspired a lusty crew 
or drove a lagging one through the worst of 
penis? The master of the well-made trading 
ship mixed hard fact and equally hard drama 
as interestingly as the shipbuilder fused 
mathematics and imagination in the fashioning 
of the captain's vessel — his home, his sym- 
bol, and his alter ego Dropping away from 
this moment to an equally real and vivid 
present that used to be, the reader may fol- 
low as guides the masters of proud sailing 
vessels as they left quiet harbor waters for 
the race through stormy seas and the search 
for a distant port The Ships and the MenI 


^The absence of a sufficiently thorough general account of American consular legislation and administration 
to 1860 necessitates a broad treatment of matters which at times were not of Importance to consuls In Asia ex- 
clusively 
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MAP OF EASTERN ASIA ANP THE PACIFIC 
SHOWING CONSULAR OFFICES AND COMMERCIAL POINTS 


1 • Nikolaiev&ic (1857) 

2 Hakodate (1857) 

S xx; Shiinoda (1856, Goa-Gen ) 
and Kanagawa-Iokohama 
(1859) 

4 Nagasaki (1859) 

5 Kx Shanghai (1846) 

6 xxNxngpo (1844, jl857) 

7 KX Foochow (1854) 

8 XX Aao} (1849) 

9 KxSwatow (i860) 

10 XX Canton (1786 and 1842), 

X and Whampoa (agency, 

see Appendix 1) 

11 XX Macao (1849) 

12 XX Hongkong (1844) 

(Dates indicate the 
beginning of consu- 
lar service Of 
Appendix 1 ) 


15 • Manila 

14 o Macassar Str 

15 • Batavia 

16 « Anjeer (Anjier, Anger) 

17 o Sunda Str and Java Head 

18 • Padang 

19 • Singapore 

20 • Penang 

21 o Malacca Str 

22 • Bangkok 

25 • Akyah 

24 • Calcutta 

25 • Point de Galle 

26 • Bombay 

27 Freemantle 

28 * Hobart Town 

29 * Adelaide 
50 * Melbourne 

31 • Sydney 

32 * Newcastle 

35 * Brisbane 

34 • Bay of Islands 

SS * Lanihala 

36 • Apia 

37 • Tahiti 

38 - Hilo 

39 * Lahaina 

40 • Honolulu 

41 • Guam 
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Symbols 

* consular office (wiUiout indication of grade or 
date) 

•* commercial agency 
X consular agency 
XX consulate 

q other points figuring in the trade 

In approximately the same latitude 

Nikolaievsk — Berlin and Edmonton, 

Hakodate —Madrid and New Tork, 

Shxmoda —Beirut and Lob Angeles, 

Nagasaki —Cairo and New Orleans, 

Canton — Calcutta and Havana 




Chapter 1 


EXPMSION AHD NEW FEEEDOl 
TERRITORIAL AND ECONOMIC 


As Captain Joseph Steele let the 
new ship Y-umchi slip away from the end of 
Commercial Wharf, Boston, in December of 
1844 and set his course for Hongkong, he 
could hardly have realized that he was 
Sailing away from an old era to a new one 
Commissioner Caleb Cushing and the Manchu 
Kiying ag China’s representative had 
signed the Treaty of Wanghia five months 
before Exchange of ratifications would 
take place in China before the Yumchi left 
Eastern waters By the operation of the 
treaty> American commerce with China found 
itself possessed of new privileges and 
bound by new restrictions The feature of 
the change most obvious to a shipmaster 
was the provision that he might legally 
enter four new ports in the Empire, where 
consulates would in time be established^ 
and derive profit from a somewhat enlarged 
and varied commerce In 1844 there had 
been only one American consul in China, at 
Canton, with another at the nearby British 
possession of Hongkong 

Further extensions of the range of 
legitimate commerce which were to be made 
during the next decade and a half could 
not be predicted They followed in the 
train of events of a complex order, some 
of which had no immediate connection with 
the Far Eastern situation The same was 
true of modifications in the mechanism of 
trade and in the economic and social con- 
ditions on which it depended for its life 


All but invisible were many results which 
flowed from the increasing, though inter- 
mittent, attention of the government of 
the United States to the nation's Oriental 
commerce, including arrangements in the 
treaty of 1844 for consular restriction 
and supervision Comparison of the Yumchi's 
trip with voyages of other vessels some 
fifteen years later suggests changes which 
that period brought about 

Of 419 tons burden, the Yumchi was 
not a small vessel for her day Of those 
ships which appeared at Hongkong in -he 
first quarter of 1860, nearly half were 
over a thousand tons, and the three larg- 
est (the Minnehaha , the Sweep Stakes , and 
the Black Warrior ) boasted 1,695, 1,'755, 

and 1,890 tons ^ The genius of shipbuild- 
ers along the Atlantic seaboard and the 
achievements of the famous clipper ships 
had transformed the shipping business. 

To Captain Steele the trade with 
which he was concerned was an Eastern 
trade He sailed by way of the Cape of 
Good Hope, past Java Head, Anjeer, and the 
coast of Cochin China, well-known land- 
marks, and on to Hongkong, one hundred and 
thirty-six days out from Boston Once ar- 
rived at his destination he engaged his 
ship in a miscellaneous trade back and 
forth between Hongkong, Whampoa, and Macao 
at one extremity and Singapore and Penang 
at the other When ready to return to the 
United States, he took the route that had 
brought him out.^ 


^4 Hongkong Consular Letters The titles found on the volumes of consular letters vary, and for con- 
venience a uniform method of referring to them is followed The present reference would hereafter appear 
as 4 Hongkong CL, any necessary Indication of an individual document following the reference to the vol- 
ume The term "despat ches ” is here reserved for diplomatic communications to the government 

Abbreviations of some titles frequently cited require no key Others appear in an alphabetical ref- 
erence list at the end of the Bibliography The index provides guidance to most of the first citations 
of titles, idilch are usually accompanied by the customary full description 

® [Journal of the] Ship Yumchi 1844-46 . (Essex Institute ) The present work has drawn heavily on nu- 
merous log books and sea journals Much printed information is available in a large four-volume work en- 
tltled~ doiimercial Relations of the United States , published in 1856-1867 as Senate Executive Document 107 
of the 34th Congress, 1st Session This publicaticai Is hereafter cited, V volume, as Com. Reis Subse 
quent volumes are cited, with year, in the same manner Most of the Congressional documents used, 

however, are cited by Congress, session, branch, class, and number 
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The conunerce carried on in famil- 
iar ports liice Canton had yet to become, 
for Americans, a trade by a route to the 
West, supported and nourished by exchang- 
es with growing mercantile communities 
along the way What had once been the 
daring and picturesque projection to the 
Pacific Ocean of the business enterprise 
of small groups along the Atlantic Coast 
was to reappear as an increasingly normal 
service to the economic needs of a nation 
expanded in actual geographical area and 
in mental outlook At the same time , 
reaching out from newly opened ports 
north and east of Canton, the old commerce 
of the Orient, changed and enlarged, 
linked itself with the economic life of 
tne American West to form a permanent 
chain of relations The nation's commer- 
cial frontier in Eastern Asia exerted a 
profound influence on the new territorial 
frontier acquired in California The old 
path to the Orient by way of the Cape of 
Good Hope remained, but scores of voyages 
around the Horn and across the Pacific 
Ocean from San Francisco, especially in 
the fifties, testified to the creation of 
a more complex maritime industry ® 

The ship Challenge , S,006 tons, on 
July 18, 1858 left New York — by that time 
the chief Atlantic entrepSt for the Orien- 
tal trade of the United States — for San 
Francisco and on November 12 was at her 
destination, after a run of 15,784 miles 
At sea again on December 7 she anchored 
at Hongkong January 12, 1859 May found 
her on the return trip to California and 
once more, in August, she sailed for Hong- 
kong ^ These voyages might well have in- 
cluded other East Asiatic ports, annually 
visited by numerous American merchantmen, 


which ten years before either were sealed 
to general commerce or were just taking 
their places as centers for lawful trade — 
for example, Shimoda, Nagasaki, Shanghai, 
and Foochow New ports were soon to be 
opened In mid-Pacific stood Honolulu, 
with a growing conunerce 

The circle was again complete when 
merchantmen utilized one route to the East 
and the other from it The ship Golden 
West left New York on February 25, 1858 
bound for Sydney ® Not till May was she 
at Cape Town, damaged in a heavy gale to 
an extent requiring the noting of a pzo- 
test at the consular agency of the United 
States In Simon's Bay Captain Curwen saw- 
different ships engaged in the Asiatic 
trade On August 9 the Golden West an- 
chored off Walker's Wharf, Sydney, prompt- 
ly losing all her crew hy desertion Sud- 
den excitement created by reports of gold 
discoveries near Port Curtis carried off 
all unattached men and delayed departure 
of the vessel nearly two months Finally, 
with fifty Chinese passengers aboard, tiie 
ship arrived on December 8 in the harbor 
of Hongkong Difficulties relating to the 
crew caused further delay "Our Consul 
Mr Kerman [Keenan] is absent and the of- 
fice is filled pro tern by a man named Rob- 
erts who exerts himself to annoy shipmas- 
ters and without regard as to how shipped 
will allow no sailor to be discharg'^ with- 
out paying three months extra pay — " By 
the end of January, 1859 "Our Consul" had 
returned and the captain was able to turn 
from his many social diversions to the 
discharge of most of the crew, apparently 
without payment of the extra wages. 

Deciding to lay on for San Francis- 
co, he consigned the ship to Olyphant and 


For earlier routes see Latourette, The History of Ear3y Relations between the United States an d China 
3 V84-1 844, and the supplementary Voyages of American Ships to Ghlma, 1784-1844 (New Haven, 1927) Som^f 
the early vessels going to Canton ly way of the Northwest Coast and the Hawaiian Islands continued west- 
w^d from China, making complete trips around the world The decline of the trade in sandalwood, ginseng 
increase of that in manufactures of cotton and iron are indicated in Com Reis , "" 
1B60, Pt I, 442-44S, and Com Reis , I, 519, 556 * 

the Mart to the cltoijarB (New lorfc, 1937), taead on the 
E“8taplltaal polnta, aupplementing the lUuatrationa end naps Inelnded in 

, Ch^enge Bong Xong 1858- 9 (log In Essex Institute ) Hongkong was a rendesvoae for Teseels de- 

S to laS ports of 

®.MP_SQldea West Sydney. Hongkong 1858-9. fMs in n _ . 

oL^lea, the Sta r, of-th^ Merioen Clroner L. (New i“o)!T ^69 ’ 
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Company One May 4 he put to sea, with 
two hundred and eighty Chinese passengers, 
twelve Chinese cooks, three cahin passen- 
gers, his own son, and thirty- two crew He 
was at San Francisco in time to celebrate 
the Fourth of July Not long afterward a 
committee of Congress was to report on 
different routes for a transcontinental 
railway to bring New York, from which the 
Golden West had sailed, within a few days 
of the city where it had docked 

Voyages ''ike those of the Yumchi , 
the Challenge , and the Golden West indi- 
cate the boundaries of a new period, which 
represented a definite stage in the histo- 
ry of Eastern Asia, of the United States, 
and of relations between the two regions 
In Europe and in England it witnessed 
changes of consequence Important aspects 
of American commercial and consular deal- 
ings with Eastern Asia depended for much 
of their meaning upon these features — ter- 
ritorial expansion, new freedom for com- 
merce, commercial expansion, and enlarged 
contact of Americans with the ideas and the 
affairs of the Orient and intermediate 
ooints 


An Age of Expansion: Territorial 

A political and economic tendency 
toward territorial expansion produced 
striking results both in Asia and in the 
United States At the very door of China, 
Governor Amaral's coup in 1849 made Macao 
Portuguese territory, a change occasioned 
by loss of trade resulting from the free- 
port policy in force (1842) at the new 
British colony of Hongkong, In 1849, the 
Chinese customhouse at Macao was closed and 


collection of duties there was forbidden 

In 1860, Great Britain secured the 
cession of Kowloon, on the mainland of 
Cnlna, opposite Hongkong Russia, active 
at different points along her Asiatic 
frontier, between 1858 and 1860 came into 
control and possession of the left bank of 
the Amur River and the Coastal region of 
Primorsk The island of Sakhalin also 
fell to Russia, which manifested a sharp- 
ening of interest in Far Eastern policy 
from 1850 Like the United States, the 
Tsar's empire expanded by leaps to the Pa- 
cific, leaving a large intermediate area 
to be consolidated Russia's new territo- 
ries, added to her possessions in America, 
were felt very nearly to give her a domin- 
ion of the North Pacific ^ 

American representatives in Asia 
were interested in the possibility of an- 
nexing Formosa and part of the Loo Choo 
Islands With a spirit of benevolent ac- 
quisition some Americans matched the cur- 
rent talk of appropriation of continental 
portions of China by European powers Even 
the gaining of extraterritorial jurisdic- 
tion must be considered as a phase of ex- 
pansion The unsuccessful treaty of an- 
nexation with the Sandwich Islands — the 
"Sandal Wood Hills", as the Chinese called 
them — was an early indication of American 
interest in Pacific territory ® This in- 
terest was obvious enough to arouse strong 
apprehension and a spirit of keen competi- 
tion among English subjects There was 
prospect of a great struggle for "commer- 
cial, if not political ascendancy in the 
Orient" Both the British and the French 
were strengthening their positions in the 
South Pacific Some French sentiment was 
bitterly anti-American and anti-Russian 


®For an example of the variety of activities and routes of individual vessels note the Gray _Fea^er , 
considered in Frederick C Matthews' American Merchant Ships, 185Q-19Q0 (Salem, 1950), 1^-140 

■^Hoaea Ballou Morse, The International Relations of the Chinese Empire, First volume (The Period of 
Conflict 1834-1860, London, etc , 1910 Cited as Int Reis. , I), 358 

® Russian policy is well described by Frank A Golder in "Eusso-imerican Relations during the Crimean 
War", in The American Historical Review , XXXI, No 3 (Apr , 1926), 462-476, and in hxs Russian Expansion 
on the Pacific 1641-1850 ( Cleveland," 1914) , _ . 

^Foster Rhea Dullei7 ~America in the Pacific (Boston and New lork, 1932) 154-160, R H Graves, Forty 

Tears in China or China in Transition ( Baltimore , 1895), 166 
i ‘^United States, Treasury Department, Statistics of the Foreign and domestic Commerce of the_ United 
States 1863 (Washington, 1864 — cited hereafter as For Pom Com 1863 ), Walpole, 

Four Tears in the Pacific, in Her Majest y’s Ship "Collingwood" from 1844 to 1848 (Two vols , London, 

']_850) , II, 152, Richard W Van Alstyne, "Great Britain, the United States, and Hawaiian Independence, 
1850-1855", in The Pacific Historical Review , IV, No 1 (Mar , 1935), 15-24, and W D Alexander, "The Un- 
completed Treaty of Annexation“of 1854", No 9 of the Papers of the Hamilan Historical Society (Jly 2, 
1897) 

^^Hippolyte Rouhaud, Lea Regions Nouvelles, Histoire du Commerce et de la Civilisation du Hord de 
1' Ocean paciflque (Paris, 1868), 55-76 
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Important extensions of territory brought the Unlted^States and Asia face to 

in India and. Burma were being made by the face before 1860 

English, and the government of India was To 1846 the status of the Oregon 

transferred to the Crown in 1858 In 1847 country remained in dispute The entrance 

French warships destroyed the Annamese of American pioneers gradually created one 

flotilla in Turon Bay, and in 1856 France of those slender threads which strengthened 

and Spam made war on the ruler of Annam and drew Pacific states into the Union 

These were the first of the events lead- Petitions emphasizing the importance of the 

Ing finally to French control of bhe en- growing trade of the Willamette Valley with 

tire kingdom the Sandwich Islands were presented to Con- 

Expansion and consolidation of the gress Another thread led off to Cali- 
United States were continued by large ex- fornia, reached by the first overland trip 

tensions which brought the nation to its from the United States before 1830 The 

maximuiii continental area This develop- year 1845 witnessed a notable migration of 

ment was important not only for the West- settlers From time to time, deserters 

ern world but also for Pacific and trans- from passing "Boston ships" took up resi- 

Paclfic regions There was not an American dence in California The advantages of 
consul in Eastern Asia whose tasks and San Francisco harbor emphasized the impor- 

problems in later years were not affected tance of possessing that gateway to the 

by the increasing closeness of the home Pacific Following the addition of Texas 

land to his particular station A brief as a state (1845), the war with Mexico and 

review of the well-known story is suffl- the Gadsden Pwcbase (1853) secured the 
cient to indicate its Asiatic bearings territory between Texas and the Pacific 

To the earliest trade of American Ocean The country had a long, unbroken 

vessels with the Orient the national gov- coastline on the West, with excellent har- 

ernment gave a benevolent, fostering care bors The enormous increases in the inter- 

Commercial ties with the Pacific islands vening area from 1845 changed the nation’s 

and the Western coast of the continent were balance and outlook, intensified problems 

strengthened by whaling voyages Thomas of communication, and brought out political 
Jefferson displayed a lively interest in and sectional rivalries 

the West A desire to check British influ- The rural industries of California 

ence there extended to the Far East and to were simple By 1848 a small trade with 
the advancement of trade in Asiatic commod- England and the United States was carried 
ities which could be readily transported on by vessels interested chiefly in other 

across the continent The story of John parts of the Pacific Then, in 1849, 

Ledyard — turned back in Siberia by Russian with news of gold drawing them on, nearly 

officials — , of Lewis and Clark, of Astor, seven hundred ships cleared for California 

and of other explorers and notable settlers from Atlantic ports of the United States 

figured in the gaining of the areas which Many goldseekers crossed Central America; 


52-2, Senate Execatlve Document 1 (report of the Secretary of the Navy, 1852), 295 
^^Latourette, Early Relg », passim, Samuel Elxot Morison, The Maritime History of Massachusetts 1783- 
1860 (Boston and New York, 1921), Charles Oscar Paullin, In^he Prooeedjuxgs"of the" United StateTN avil 
XXXVI, 429ff , Joseph Schafer, A History of the Pacific Northwest (Rev ed . New York. 1918) . 
Slj 35, 63, 69n j and Perry McD Collins, Overland Explorations in Siberia, Northern As ia, and the Great 
1864— a notable book) , S79 (feaWes of Russo-Chinese tea trade) 
.. ^o^thwest , 150 , 153} James Henry Hilbert, Trade and GTorrency in Early Oregon (New York, 
material, William H Bwasey, "Newbuiyport Sea Powers Sixty lea^ Ago" , a typewrit- 
ten memoir to the Histori^ Society of Old Newbury, ^ehd ftost in ISSsfAvery Sylvester, ^“vJyages of the 
founSd^ Historical Quarterly , XXXEV (1953), 259-272, 559-371 Portland was 

J-®Schafer, Pacjorto^, 105, 109, 127, 169n , 198-199, Frederic L Paxson, History of the American 

(Bost^ and New York, 1924), 564, 569, Hayner fickersham Kelsey, United States — 

1910), 47, and Robert Glass Gleland, The Early Sentiment for the An- 
285^^2^-28 8 » d ), and remarks in the Annual ReporiT of the^Amer Hiit Aeen 

leihe jnany excellent "Medford-built” ships of the important firm of William Appleton and Company how- 
S'cMm managed, for the purposes of both the California coast trade and the comierce 
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more reached the new Eldorado overland 
across the United States In Decemher, 

1849 California sought statehood In 1850 
San Francisco stood next to New York in 
numher of vessels entered and cleared 
Gold-hungry sailors deserted their ships 
so extensively that the prohlem of secur- 
ing maritime labor affected nearly every 
port around the Pacific rim Included in 
the California migration were persons from 
the Sandwich Islands and China Official 
correspondence is full of references to 
the commotion created in the Orient by the 
new windfall 

The emergence of California to 
prominence caused a shifting in the balance 
of commerce and in international outlook 
For example, the growth of a strong spirit 
of racial exclusiveness in the new state 
led to severity in dealing with vessels 
bringing passengers and freight from China 
This policy in turn operated to the detri- 
ment of American shipowners and diverted 
much commerce and inunigration toward Aus- 
tralia As the interests of California 
developed almost to the point of dominat- 
ing the Pacific situation, the population 
of San Francisco grew from a few hundred 
in 1848 to over 56,000 in 1860 The Pa- 
cific Northwest lost the limelight The 
state of Oregon was not admitted until 
1859, Washington following thirty years 
later The awakening of California, how- 
ever, gave considerable indirect stimulus 
to her northern neighbor and economic sat- 
ellite The first vessel sent from Port- 
land to China, the Emma Preston , set out 


for Hongkong near the end of January, 1851, 
and arrived April 1 Other vessels sailed 
for the Sandwich Islands and Australia 

The growth of Pacific communities 
on American soil increased the need of sat- 
isfactory transcontinental transportation 
Early plans for expediting communications 
with the Pacific included steamboat and 
wagon, as well as railway As usual, vocal 
supporters of better facilities emphasized 
advantages to be gained thereby in the 
Oriental trade Asa Whitney, who brought 
the idea to the forefront of the national 
consciousness, had travelled in China and 
engaged in trade with that country At 
the beginning of 1845 he presented to Con- 
gress a memorial asking for a railway char- 
ter and a land grant The railroad soon 
came to be regarded as a physical possibil- 
ity, but Whitney’s scheme was characterized 
as that of a robbing promoter From 1846 
on, sectional rivalries complicated the de- 
cision regarding a suitable route When 
the Union Pacific was finally completed in 
1869, along a middle route, the issues that 
had long delayed construction were dead It 
is questionable whether the driving force 
that at last pushed the line through was an 
overmastering general interest in the 
Orient, but concern with that region merits 
emphasis, along with domestic considera- 
tions . 

While discussion of railway routes 
proceeded, mail, freight, and passenger re- 
quirements called for experimentation with 
other means of communication In 1860 
about eighteen thousand freight wagons 


^’'Monthly Review of the Mercantile Trust Co of Calif orrjia (varying titles cited as Monthly Rev ), III, 
127y'"aid~Xin7~^ 107, 5 China DP ( China Diplomatic Despatches) , Feb 2£, 1849, Bulletin of The Business 
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of Domestic and Foreign Commeree of the United States (Two vols Washington, 1915 Cited as Johnson, ^ 
U S ), I, 557-359J Carl Russell Fish, American Diplomacy (Tbi^d ed , New York, 1919), 295, Hubert Howe 
Bancroft, History of California , IV-VI (San Francisco, from 1886), passim , Paxson, Amer Front , S74-378 
Hongkong CL (ConstiLar Letters) , Apr 14, 1855 
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Oregon Weekly Times), Jan 23 and June 26, 1851, [The John Gosslen ,] Journal of a Voyage , from 1853 
(Essex Institute), E. W Wright, Lewis & Dryden’s Marine History of the Pacific Northwest (Portland, 
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were in operation Tills activity syn 
chronized with the gradual weakening of 
the hold of the sea upon young men of the 
nation New romance was found in the 
stage and the pony express By the end of 
the period of this study, passengers and 
the more valuahle freight arriving at San 
Francisco were assured of direct overland 
conveyance to the Atlantic seaboard For 
Americans the Far Bast had become the Far- 
thest West 


New Freedom for Commerce 

Among changes occurring during the 
decade and a half under review, special 
notice must he given an accelerated loos- 
ening of many of the bonds which had pre- 
viously shackled international commerce, 
and an increasing sensitiveness of several 
parts of the world to economic tendencies 
in other parts Four groups of changes 
are discernible: in Europe, in European 
colonies in the Orient, in independent 
Asiatic states, and in the United States 
itself These changes, modified by some 
contrary tendencies^ formed an important 
part of the pattern and background by which 
American consuls and merchants in the Ori- 
pTit were governed, 


Important relaxations of tariff re- 
strictions by Great Britain, fr -m 1844, 
worked to the advantage of American com- 
merce Modifications of differential dut- 
ies against foreign— grown sugar in that 
year were of consec^uence in the trade with 
China, Java, and Manila Of special bene- 
fit to American shipping was the repeal of 
disadvantageous navigation laws by Great 
Britain, in 1849 Eager to secure the 
largest possible share of the world ^s car- 
rying trade, American tonnage was quick to 
take advantage of the new privilege of 
transporting freely any goods to any port 
in the United Kingdom (barring the coasting 
trade), and to English colonies in Asia and 
elsewhere In Australia, for example, it 
was also possible to share in the interco- 
lonial! trade 

In 1849 the Treasui'y Department of 
the United States sent out a circular® ® on 
the new privileges, and the American Com- 
missioner in China published the pertinent 
facts for the benefit of his countrymen en- 
gaged in commerce in that empire During 
the summer of 1850 the first American ship 
to load teas for England under the new laws 
was chartered Consular reports of the 
next decade from Eastern Asia, Austral- 
asia, and India frequently certified to the 
beneficial effect of the new freedom on 


22 56-1, Sen Jol ( Senate Journal , Thirty-sixth Congress, First Session), June 9, p 599, Paxson, Amer 
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American interests 

Besides changes in English nation- 
al laws^ certain obstructions to trade 
were removed by France, Russia, and the 
North German states in the Zollverein 
Commercial legislation and port regula- 
tions in some European countries showed a 
spirit of greater liberality than was 
found in their treaties with the United 
States 

In European colonies in the Orient 
useful concessions were made The Kingdom 
of the Netherlands relaxed restrictions on 
foreign trade with its colonies in 1850, 
and by a liberal commercial treaty with 
the United States in 1852 granted to Amer- 
ican merchantmen the right to engage on 
equal terms in the direct carrying trade 
between Dutch ports and Dutch colonies in 
the East Indies As a result, the num- 
ber of American vessels engaged in the 
commerce with Java and the nearby island 
of Madura trebled at once Supplementa- 
ry edicts followed A consular convention 
concluded January 22, 1855 between the 
United States and the Netherlands made 
adequate provision for American consuls 

In 1853 an important consular con- 
vention had been made by the United States 
with France. The South Pacific posses- 
sions of the latter power were under a 
different system of commercial legislation 
fiom that obtaining in its other colonial 
settlements Regulations were sufficient- 
ly favorable to permit an increase in 


American interests as relations developed 
between the United States and points on 
the West coast of South America, in the 
Sandwich Islands, in Australia, and in 
China 

Of equal interest with colonial 
changes originating in Europe were many 
others made in the Orient and the Pacific 
with an origin that was partly local Con- 
spicuous among these were further advan- 
tages under which foreign commerce was 
conducted in possessions of Great Britain 
— In Australasia, Eastern Asia, and In- 
dia For example, in Labuan and at Sin- 
gapore no restrictions were imposed on 
outside commerce The same was true, in 
the main, of Honghong, proclaimed a free 
port in 1842, at the very door of China 
No duties were collected, and foreigners 
might own and employ any kind of ship.®^ 
According to Consul Keenan, even bills of 
health were not required "No new diseas- 
es can be imported British India, ad- 

ministered by the East India Company until 
1B58, was less hospitable, but some gains 
were achieved In 1850 the Governor-Gen- 
eral provided for freedom of entry of for- 
eign vessels into the coastwise trade 
American conunerce prospered, and when the 
Great Mutiny (1857) occurred a notable in- 
crease in the demand for American shipping 
appeared.®® It has been seen that termi- 
nation (1834) of the East India Company's 
monopoly of British trade with China and 
entry of competing English merchants into 
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the field created a direct cormection be- 
tween the home government and affairs at 
Canton T^hich in five year^ eventuated in 
the first Anglo-Chinese War 

The conclusion of the monopoly of 
the East India Company coincided with the 
opening of Manila to foreign merchants for 
trading purposes The Manila trade was 
conducted under the laws and regulations 
of Spain, supplemented hy local rulings 
Spanish vessels naturally enjoyed special 
privileges, but duties imposed were rea- 
sonable American trade was on a basis 
of eq^uality with that of other foreign na- 
tions, but restrictions as to the shipping 
of Manila sailors by foreign vessels 
worked a hardship on shipowners Never- 
theless, sufficient freedom existed to 
permit a rapid rise in exports of Manila 
hemp (abaca) and sugar In 1855 officials 
decided to open three new ports to com- 
merce 

For the United States, as for Eu- 
ropean states, the period under review 
brought numerous direct gains in the form 
of treaties and subsidiary arrangements 
with independent Pacific and Asiatic peo- 
ples These broadened the scope of com- 
merce impressively Five years after the 
first American treaty with China, the 
treaty of 1849 with the Sandwich Islands 
provided extensively for commercial and 
consular privileges in accommodation of a 


trade dating back many years, but accel- 
erated by the emergence of California 
Consuls had resided at Honolulu from 
1820 A treaty of peace, amity, and 
consular jurisdiction was made with the 
Sultan of Brunei, on the island of Borneo, 
in 1850 

An American treaty of 1833 with 
Siam permitted trade in the Kingdom and 
levied a measurement duty on vessels in 
lieu of all other charges Commerce did 
not flourish Corrective negotiations in 
1850 failed In 1855 Sir John Bowring ar- 
ranged a new and favorable Anglo-Siamese 
treaty, the benefits of which accrued to 
the United States under the most-favored- 
nation clause of the treaty of 1033 Among 
these were arrangements respecting the 
appointment of consuls In the following 
year an American treaty definitely abol- 
ished the measurement duties and substi- 
tued very light duties on imports and ex- 
ports, American shipping was guaranteed 
all privileges allowed to Siamese or Chi- 
nese vessels Other treaties indirectly 
beneficial to Americans were signed by 
France, in 1856, and by the Netherlands, 
in 1860 

From the standpoint of gains for 
commerce, the outstanding achievements in 
treaty-making were agreements with China 
and with Japan, to which earlier reference 
has been made A remarkable extension of 


®®Johnsott, Gom P S , II, 107-109, Com Reis , III, 157 

~° Ibld. , I, 172-173, 54-1, H Ex Doc 2 , 129 Of Jeimes A LeBoy, The Americana la the Philippines 
(Two vols , Boston and New Tork, 1914) , I, 33-35, and Morse, Int Reis , I, 322 (limited success of the 
Portuguese in securing foreign treaty status for Macao) 
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^^On treaties there is subsequent comment in Chapter 

(Easwell's Treaties and Conventions ), Com Reis « I-IV, pasaim , and SE-2, S Ex Doc 52~ 

^®See Com — Rg la , , I, 537-539, U S , Dept of Commerce, Bureau of For and Dorn Commerce, The Cane Sugar 
(MIS Ser —No 53, 1917) j Con Regs , 1656, g62j Com Reis , 1860 , Pt I, p 451, Fist^ Amer 
297, J S, Jenkins, Recent Exploring E3q)edition3 In the Pacific, and the South Seas (London, 1853), 
passim ■ ■ —■ — 

» I# 492-494, w A Graham, Siam (Third ed , two vols , London, 1924), I, 216-217, Com 
Reis , I860 , Pt I, 408-415, Com Reis., 1856 , 177-179. 

The approach to Cochin China was unsuccessful Korea was an object of Interest as early as 1846, but 
no treaty was signed during this period Commodore Periyis compact with the Kingdom of Loo Ohoo (1854) 
was designed to facilitate commercial intercourse On these regions see Georges Maspero (ed ). Un ©npire 
L'ladochlne (Two vols , Paris and Brussels, 1929-1930, I, liSff (difficulties in Indo- 
china at this time), Francis L Hawks (ed ), Narrative of the Expedition of an Am erican Squadron to the 

OommodoreM C. Ferry . (are^Tlarge vols . gited as ' 

accounts of the trip, such as J W Spalding's Japan and Around the 
Wo^ (New lork, 185S) Of, 28-2, H Doc 158 ( Proposed Mission to Japan and Gorea ) , p j" 
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European and American interests in China in China and in Japan, such as the one at 

was reflected in the terms of the differ- Shanghai The number of pilot regula- 

ent treaties of 1858 and 1860 Further tions and similar provisions was also in- 

inroads on Chinese exclusiveness gave ad- creased 

ditional privileges to commerce The In spite of the generally exclusive 

American objective was "establishment of policy of Russia in the midst of her terri- 

the most unrestricted commercial inter- tonal and administrative expansion, and 

course between that Empire and the United the air of secrecy attending negotiations 
States" and "reciprocal Free Trade" in which established Russian sovereignty north 

all articles produced in either country. of the Amur and in the Primorsk, the com- 
In Japan, Commodore Perry negoti- merce of the Uni bed States found itself 
ated at Kanagawa what was essentially a concurrently favored with new privileges in 

treaty of amity Its commercial fea- Siberia Diplomatic considerations and 

tures can hardly be regarded as intrinsi- marked good feeling between the two great 

cally important The document was essen- transcontinental nations were partly re- 
tially a first step in reducing the ex- sponsible The Governor-General of Eastern 

elusiveness of the Japanese and creating a Siberia, General Muravieff, cooperated with 

fairly constant means of communication the American Commercial Agent in "the 

Once Townsend Harris was established as Amoor”, and the Republic’s commerce began 

Consul-General the next moves were deci- to assume a tangible form 
sively made to secure substantial commer- From 1856 an enterprising Califor- 

cial concessions Some gains in 1857 were man, especially gifted with the capacities 

followed in 1858 by the important Treaty of the promoter, acted as Commercial Agent 

of Yedo, which laid a broad foundation for in Eastern Siberia He travelled exten- 

the subsequent foreign relations of Japan sively, learned much of value to American 

and gave foreign commerce a definite trade, and was able to see the foundation 

standing The treaties of 1854 and 1858 of commercial intercourse begun The now 

were followed in each case by others be- forgotten narrative of Major Perry McD 

tween Japan and European states. The pe- Collins' travels and experiences was read 

riod 1845-1860 began with Japan standing by his own generation almost as a modern 
far outside the family of nations and de- Odyssey His Overland Explorations pre- 

termined to have no equal dealings with sents some evidence of increased liberality 

foreigners At its close, Harris resided toward foreign traders on the part of Rus~ 

at Yedo (Tokyo) as Minister of the United sia. Collins agitated for a telegraph line 

States, a Japanese embassy was in Washing- from the United States to Europe by way of 

ton to exchange ratifications of the new Alaska hnd Asiatic Russia 
Treaty of Yedo, and American and European One feature of certain treaties 

commerce with Japan was pushing forward to luade by the United States in the Orient 
a promising future gave a large measure of freedom from local 

Of assistance to foreign commerce legal control This was the provision for 
were mate rial improvements made in harbors exercise of extraterritorial jurisdiction. 

Ooia Eels , 1858 , p 2 

451 China DI (Dlploma tie Instructions ) . Nov 9, 1853. 

Perry's Loo Ghoo compact see further S5-2, S Ex Doc 54 (. Report of the Secretary of the Navy 
. Relative to the Naval Expedition to Japan ), Charles Oscar Paollin, Diplomatic Negotiations of American 
Naval Officers 1778-1885 (Baltimore, 1912 Cited as Dip Negots ), 280, and remarks in Proc of the 
U. S. Naval Inst , XXXVII, 1145 Paullin's ably done works are based on important and insufficiently 
known sources 

•*^ Com Reis ., I, 529 

^®Cooperation between Muravieff and Collins brought together two men with different backgrounds who 
shared a common Interest in Siberia The Commercial Agency was located about twenty miles from the mouth 
of the River, at Nikolaievsk (founded 1851), seat of government for the province of the east coast 
of Siberia Petropavlovsk, with two American houses (one owned by Cushing of Nikolaievsk), on the penin- 
sula of Kamchatka, suffer"ed a setback during the Crimean War De Castries Bay ("De Castries"), about a 
hundred miles south of Nikolaievsk, offered a better harbor than the main port Americans had very small 
Interest in the Sakhalin trade 
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Coaflict "between the advantages and disad- exactly with the years covered by the pres 
vantages of this system frequently throws ent study The tariff act of 1846 was suc- 

into relief the question whether, short of ceeded in 1857 by one which still further 

outright conquest, there was wisdom in lowered duties While the important cotton- 

making any formal international arrange- manufacturing industry was growing steadily 

ments to govern relations between Oriental from 1846 to 1860, the production of woollen 

and Occidental peoples, differing "widely goods was stimulated by lightening the bur- 
in customs and in point of view den on wool Duties imposed by different 

The right to settle all disputes tariffs upon selected imports from the Ori- 
between American citizens was granted by ent exhibit the dcwnward movement®^ — for ex- 
the treaties with China (1844), Brunei ample, tea (free, if from the place of pro- 

(1850), Siam (1856), Persia (1856), and due t ion) , cassia, ginger, indigo, and tin. 

Japan (1858) The right to settle all dis- Duties on silk were reduced to fifteen per 

putes in which an American citizen was a cent ad valorem in 1846, and in 1857 this 

defendant "was also recognized by the article went on the free list The change 

treaties with China, Japan, and, practical- was made in spite of petitions to Congress 

ly speaking, Siam The treaty with Brunei for the protection of domestic silk, which 

(Borneo) gave jurisdiction in any case in some people erroneously believed might be 

which an American was involved, regardless produced successfully in the United States®" 
of the nationality of the other party 

The compact made by Perry with Loo Choo in Although new freedom was gained for 

1854 provided for the retui'n of American commerce in Europe, the Par East, and the 

offenders to their superiors United States, contrary forces continued to 

During this formative period, then, play their part, particularly in individual 

inroads on a widespread spirit and policy countries or localities As a result of 
of exclusiveness were made by American and liberalizing tendencies, American consuls 
European treaties in the East, as well as in Asia found their own number increased 
by changes in Europe and their duties enlarged and diversified 

In connection with the general At the same time, these functions were corn- 

tendency to liberate commerce, attention plicated by numerous and unforeseen prob- 

may be drawn finally to modifications of lems, frequently arising out of the con- 

the tariff of the United States During servative, restrictive policies which re- 

the long era of development of home Indus- mained in effect Sometimes the obstruc- 

tries and promotion of home markets there tionists were subjects of Asiatic govern- 

were only two island-periods when protec- ments, sometimes they were Europeans or 

tion was not the order of the day The European governments, and on other occa- 

first of these, 1846-1861, coincided almost sions they were small groups of Americans 


Americam trade m Eastern Siberia operated in the presence of a generally restrictive Russian policy 
and some uncertainty as to its privileges In spite of difficulties in navigating coastal waters, the 
number of vessels participating increased after 1855 The American trade was a frontier business Demand 
for imports was limited, and some of the local eaports were transhipped at other East Asiatic ports Among 
foreigners, Americans predominated The problems of the Commercial Agency were simple in comparison with 
those of larger offices. For a more extensive account and for numerous sources see below. Chapter R1 
“^^Art IX On consuls and extraterritoriality cf. Chester Lloyd Jones, The Consular Service of the 
gg jrjQl-States, Its Histoiy and Activities (Philadelphia, 1906 Cited as C^^Serv') ^ 'and Frank "T^nck- 
Con sular Jurisdiction In the Orient (Washington, 1906 Cited as Amer Con Jur ), and later 
portions of the present text 


F. W Taussig, The Tariff History of the United States (Sixth ed , New fork, etc , 1914), 114 140 
142, 151, Gihblns, Ind in England , 435, and Johnson, Com g S , U, 48-49, 296 335 > > f 

®iA full review of tariff legislation to 1842, with special reference to the Eastern trade, is given in 
Latourette ‘3 Early Relatlona , 78a j 6 


, Currant , Jm 1, 1851, Oon Bega..le56. 872, Taussig, op olt , 149. 

151, Victor S Clark, History of Manufactures in the United States (Washington, 1916), 289-290 
^^ssfjorris Galpln Osborn (ed ), History of Connecticut in Monographic Form (Five vols , New lork, 1929), 
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ready to sacrifice the general welfare for 
the sake of their own special interests.®^ 
Within the British Empire some of the 
ewils of monopolies held hy particular 
trading companies remained.®® Japan yield- 
ed slowly to foreign pressure and long dis- 
played a lingering resistance and animus. 
Occasionally a situation or a prohlem in 
the East pointed a moral for the American 
government j usually indicating need of im- 
provements in its commercial legislation.®® 
Many cases of qualification of commercial 
freedom appear in later pages. 


An Age of Expansion: Commercial 

The commerce of Eastern Asia shared 
in the general expansion which preceded the 
American Civil War. A change of signifi- 
cance followed use of steam transportation, 
general widening of the basis of commerce, 
industrial transformation in the United 
States, prosperity of the American carrying 
trade, and improvements in post and tele- 
graph. The South turned to cotton and the 
North to agriculture and manufacturing. 
Western territories were tapped, and the 
nation's economic life lost much of its 
maritime orientation, in spite of excep- 
tional activity in its ocean commerce. 


Those to whom the sea and its commerce had 
been parsmount for generations did not 
fully appreciate the westward drain of men 
and money and the increasing effects of 
complex industrial change.®’’ 

Total exports of |113,000,000 in 
1846 rose to |400,000,000 in 1860. Imports 
trebled, to reach a total of 1563,000,000 
in 1860. From 1850 to 1860 exports of 
manufactures more than doubled. Domestic 
and foreign tonnage entering ports of the 
United States in 1845 amounted, respec- 
tively. to g, 035, 486 and 910,56.3 tons; in 
18bO the figures stood at 5,921,285 and 
2,358,911.®® 

Following remarks sxetch larger 
aspects of American commerce with the Far 
East and suggest in outline some of its 
relations to economic affairs in the 
United States.®® 

Striking advances appeared in the 
trade with the Dutch East Indies. By 1860 
the new commerce with Japan and Siberia 
presented a promising future. Japanese 
teas entered the American market in 1857. 
The Japanese had been quick to learn the 
manner of preparing this article for the 
long ocean voyage,®® By 1857 there were 
two American trading houses in Kamchatka, 
furnishing foreign supplies to the inte- 
rior. At Nikolai evsk there were several 


®^Levi, Brit. Com. 393 j Com. Reis., 1859 , Pt. I, 371; Com. Eels., 1860 , Pt. I, 416, 426; Com. Reis. , II, 
523, and III, 377; Com. Reis., 1856 , 12, 108; 4 Ghina DP , May 23, 1848; Clive Day, The Policy and Adndnls - 
stration of the Dutch In Java (New York, 1904), 277-278; Hmt's March. Mag. , Vol. 15, p. 143. 

See Com. Rela., 1859 , 382, for a desire of local auliiorities at Hakodate to control all forel©a trade, 
and their fear of the effect of changes on the middle and lower classes. 

Great Britain, Accounts and Papers 1859 , as cited above, page 12. Eeferenoe is made at the same 
point to British Foreign Office papers of 1845, relating to Edward Everett's effort to establish the right 
of American vessels to carry goods between England and Hongkong, 

®®For examples of this point see Com. Reis ., Ill, 185, 680, and IV, 206 (correspondence of 1854), and 
Com. Reis., 1856 , 85, 

Johnson, Com. U. S., II, 46-48, 52-55; Paxson, Amer. Front. , 409; Guy Stevaas Callender, Selections 
from the Economic History of the United States 1765-1860 (Boston, etc., 1909), passim ; Band, Eeon. Hist. , 
esp. ch. X. 

®Q The Cambridge Modem History, VII (New York, 1907), 695-696; Quarterly Journal of Economics , II, 584. 
Of. Johnson, Com. H. S. , II, 48-49; For. Pom. Com. 1863 , 7, 10. 

®®Cf. Appendix 4 of the present work. 

®0U, S., Treasury Department, Bureau of Statistics, Commerce of Asia and Qceanica (Washington, 1895, 
Cited as Com. Asia and Qceanica ) , 1281-1282; Chauncey M. Depew (ed.). One Hundred Years of American Com- 
merce ... (Two vols.. New York, 1895— a work to be read with critical caution), I; Tribute of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of Mew York to the Memory of Abiel Abbot Low [1811-1893], President, 1865-1867 
(New York, 1893) , 13-14 (promotion of the Japan tea business bjr Low; note also in this work comments on 
commercial terminology); Com. Reis., 1860 , Pt. I, 403; U. S., Treas. Dep., Bur. of Statistics, Statments 
of Imports of Tea and Coffee into the United States from 1789 to 1882. .. (Washington, 1883. Cited as ^- 
ports of Tea and Coffee ), 425-424. 
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American establishments In 1856, the 
first year of foreign intercourse, the two 
ships entering the Amur River were Ameri- 
can Thereafter the number of foreign en- 
tries increased sharply Steam vessels 
for use on the river were sent out from 
the United States Collins, the Commercial 
Agent, was one of the first to urge the 
building of a Siberian railroad 

An American, Captain Crosby, antic- 
ipated treaties and began to trade with 
Formosa as early as 1854 in a small schoon- 
er, the Louisiana The old China trade 
expanded and the opening of new ports in- 
creased its range For the United States 
it was chiefly an import business, like 
most of the nation's commerce with Asia 
Increasingly, however, tonnage found prof- 
it on the outgoing trip, or on intermediate 
runs Imports, chiefly tea, rose from 
$7,885,914 in 1845 to $13,566,587 in 
1860 Exports increased from $2,275,995 
to $8,906,118 American shipping entering 
home ports from China amounted to 21,204 
tons in 1845 and 55,048 tons in 1855, 
clearances for China in the same years were 
17,477 and 101,660 tons Foreign tonnage 
in this trade gradually Increased, espe- 
cially after the opening of California 
Incoming foreign vessels were 1 5 % of the 
total in 1846, 29 in 1851, 12 in 
1856, and 5 1^ in 1860 


A special increase of American com- 
merce occurred at Shanghai In the three 
years ending with 1852, the number of ar- 
rivals of American vessels nearly trebled, 
to reach a total of 66 (38,760 tons) By 
1853 the cargoes of thousands of junks in 
the trade with Wuchang, far up the Yangtsze 
River from open ports, included all the 
manufactures sent out from the United 
States and England, as well as opium 
brought by vessels of those nations 

Far away in Australia the market 
was opening wider to American trade Arti- 
cles affected were foodstuffs and mining 
equipment, after the discovery of gold. 
American-built merchantmen sold into Brit- 
ish registry, and schooners placed in the 
coasting trade In 1858, seventy- three 
iimerican ships visited Sydney American 
firms appeared at Bangkok in the later fif- 
ties, including the American Rice Mill Com- 
pany, Dunn and Company (largely a ship- 
building concern), and King and Company 

In the Singapore trade with China, 
American and European vessels were char- 
tered by resident Chinese merchants The 
large indirect trade carried on by Ameri- 
can vessels between China and other parts 
of the world was not officially reported to 
the Treasury Department, "a fact that 
will generally account for the apparent 
large balance of trade against the United 


^Cf Collins, Overland Explore , 318-519 (description of frontier establishments in Siberia, metal 
roofs, "San Francisco furniture", "assorted cargoes of Japanese, Chinese, German, English, French, and 
lankee notions"), 339 (Amerlcan-Russlan cshildxen of American traders and whalemen, at Petropavlovsk) , 58S, 
393-395, 400, and ch LXX 

^^ Com Reis , 1859 , 13, cf Perry, Narr , Vol 1, 482-485 
®®Johnson, Com IJ S , II, 50-51, Com Asia and Oceanica , 1275-1276 
®'^Green teas won favor in the United States at the expense of black varieties 
During the period, imports from China varied in character less than exports to that country Tea was 
followed by silk, sugar, spices, and wool Among American domestic exports to China, cotton manufactures 
he] a first place, then followed provisions, ginseng, coal, drugs, iron and steel manufactures^ and tobacco 
{i860 report) 

° ^Com Reis , I, 523, Com Asia and Oceanica , 1280-1281, Imports of Tea and. Coffee , 423-424 

1863 , 20-23 ThiS publication provides similar figures for other Eastern regions 
For useful and detailed figures on the Chinese trade of the United States see Shu-lun Pan's excellent 

of, .Tinted States with China (New York, 1924) Of Appendix 4 of the present study regarding 

in^vidual ports in Eastern Asia Index entries for these ports lead to additional information 

Com — gels I, 527 Cf Robert Bennett Forbes, "Personal Memoranda", in Proc , Mass Hist Soc 7ol 

7 (1865-1864) , 414 ^ 

M ) Gallery and (Melchior) Ivan, History of the Insurrection in nh^T 1 » 
from the French (New York, 1853) , p 170““~ 

35-56; Com Reis,, 1859 , Pt I, 393, Com Reis , III, 677-678j 29-2, H Doc 96 
( Productions, Trade, and Commerce of the Oriental Nations ), p 57 

(copies of much manuscript material from the United States Legation at Bangkok, 
sent to the wriuer in 1932 through the courtesy of Mr Kennett F Potter, Oharg/ d' Affaires a 1 ) 


trans "by John Oxenford 
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States, given In the annual reports from 
that Department Transportation of co- 

lonial coal from Newcastle, Australia, 
gave impetus to business there and afford- 
ed freights from Sydney for American ships 
in the East 

Manjla hemp and rope enjoyed a 
lively market in the United States, and 
the trade in Sandwich Island sugar devel- 
oped as a result of improvements in proc- 
essing Visits of whalers to Pacific 
ports were more and more widely distribut- 
ed A large business was created in indi- 
go and rice from the East Indies Several 
entire buildings in San Francioco were 
constructed from granite shipped from Hong- 
kong 

Invention of the sewing machine 
gave new support to the Oriental silk 
trade At this time were created the foun- 
dations of the famous Cheney interests, 
which at first used silk from the Far East 
almost exclusively High value in small 
bulk offset remoteness of origin, legisla- 
tive interest and individual enterprise 
were favorable factors A A Low sent im- 
proved reels to China in an effort to se- 
cure more satisfactory silk 


Like territorial extensions, 
broadening economic range (accompanied by 
specialization, technological improvements, 
and new freedom) enhanced the sensitive- 
ness of widely separated regions and added 
new uncertainty to the activities of mer- 
chants and consuls For example, the 
difficult currency and exchange problem in 
China and in Japan was linked both with 
local peculiarities and with monetary con- 
ditions in distant regions Depression in 
the American cotton-manufacturing industry 
about 1850 was attributed partly to the 
curtailment of sales during political dis- 
turbances in China Careful work by the 
American navigator Maury shortened routes 
and saved large sums Secret nooks in 
foreign lands lost their mystery "The 
Malay swings in our shrouds, and the can- 
nibal eats roast beef . Climate has 
ceased to be binding 

American merchants were eager to 
seize new opportunities and to urge the 
government to help the commercial communi- 
ty Paralleling agitation for a transcon- 
tinental railroad, urgent and long-contin- 
ued efforts of American consuls and others 
sought to impress upon the authorities the 


^^ Com RelB , I, 515-616 Of ibid , III, 660, Monthly Rev , XIII, 18, Com Reis , 1859 , Pt I, 57 
^ ® Com Reis , 1860, 45 

^ ® See Chester S lyman. Around the Horn to the Sandwich Islands and California 1845—1350 , ed by 

Frederick J Teggart (New Haven, 1924), 81, Johnson, Com U S , II, 50, Monthly Rev , XII, 108-109, and 
XIV, 95 Amn-ng soTOxces noting prices, see BBHS , Jan , 1952, and Monthly Rev , XII, 174-176 Cf the log 
book of the ship Delhi (Manila, 1844-1845), in the Essex Institute, 56-1, H Doc 15 , Pt 5, pp 1S71, 
1375, and Pt 11, pp 3142, 5149 (summary of commerce and finance, and price movements), LeRoy, The 
Americans in the Philippines , I, 53ff 

Com Reis , 1856 , 108, 198, Com Reis , II, 481, Bayard Taylor, A Visit to India, China, and Japan In 
the Tear 1855 (New York and London, 1855 Cited as A Visit) , 469 
7 5 Osborn, Hist of Conr IV, Clark, Hist of Manufs , 565, 575-576 j William Speer, China and California 
(San Francisco, 1855), 13j The Chinese Repository (an especially valuable periodical published by 
Americans at Canton, 1832-1851 Cited as Chin Repos ) , XIX (1850), p 463, Frank R Mason, The American 
Silk Industry and the Tari ff, Vol XI, No 4 (Dec., 1910) of the Amer Econ Assn Quarterly , H H Man- 
chester, The Story of Silk and Cheney Silks (New York, 1916, 1924), Lewis Cecil Gray (assisted by Esther 
Katherine Thompson), History of Agriculture m the Southern United States to 1860 (Two vols , Washington, 
1933), I, 178, and II, 673, Htmt^s Merch Mag , Yol 15, p. 567 

From about 1866 the export of manufactured Silks to the United Sta+es from China declined, idiile raw 
silk exports increased Silk prices in Chinese ports were conditioned largely by domestic demand for 
silk, but in Japan domestic prices were strongly affected by export demand 
'^®For a good example of the individual merchant’s risks in making decisions see a letter from F S 
Forbes (June, 1846) in the Papers of Wright and Company (Baltimore), in the Library of Congress 
^'^ Com Reis , 1856 , 168, Clark, Hist of Manufs , 362, E. J Eital, Europe in China, the History of 
Ho'i^gkong from the Beg’lmiing to the Year 1882 (Hongkong, 1895 Cited as Europe in China ) , 271-272, Com 
Reis , 1860, Pt I, 422 

7 8 Hunt’s Merch Mag , Vol 13, p 140 Cf Rutherford Alcock, The Capital of the Tycoon a Narrative of 
a Three Years' Residence in Japan (Two vols , New York, 1877 and 1868 Cited as The Capital of the 
Tycoon) . II. 505, Singapore Transcripts (copies of manuscript material from the consulate-general at 
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importance of an American line of trans- 
pacific steamers Everywhere in the East 
Americans hoped to see a line which would 
match the British services Legislatures 
and commercial todies, naval men, and in- 
dividuals agitated for it This dream, 
too, failed to become a reality for sever- 
al years (until 1867) 

A reading of statistics and public 
documents shows the larger ways in which 
Americans took advantage of new or im- 
proved commercial opportunities in the 
Orient In addition, there existed numer- 
ous small commercial ventures or secondary 
enterprises and services which might ordi- 
narily be ignored as true expressions of 
commercial America abroad They were, in 
a sense, commerce in disguise 

Mention has been made of the sale 
of American vessels at Oriental ports and 
the use of American energy and capital in 
the local trade of the East American 
citizens almost completely controlled the 
trade of the Sandwich Islands, which 


served as an important distribution point 
There and elsewhere in the Pacific, Ameri- 
can ship chandlers and shipwrights plied 
their trades At Manila a native of 
Baltimore was captain of the port ® In 
the same city an American engineer invent- 
ed an Important labor-saving machine for 
the preparation of hemp At Asiatic ports 
pilots from the United States gave invalu- 
able pioneer service Among these, the 
most notable was probably Captain Mark L 
Potter of Bangor, who reached Shanghai in 
1847 The rivers leading to that port 
lacked buoys and lightships and were with- 
out pilots for a distance of fifty miles 
The matter had been a subaeet of discus- 
sion for several years, but nobody had 
dared undertake the hazardous work Potter 
was given every inducement by American and 
English consuls and merchants He inaugu- 
rated a successful but taxing and exciting 
service Soon clear of debt and possess- 
ing a small surplus, he extended his ac- 
tivities to commercial voyages to 


Singapore, supplied through the courtesy of Consul-General Lester Maynard), item of Nov 19, 1361 (relat- 
ing to the cotton-growing operations carried on m the Straits Settlements by J B Hayne of Georgia — ’’a 
nephew of the celebrated Colonel Hayne — but not a secessionist”) 

extraordinary amount of attention given this project is indicated ty a score of sources, of many 
varied types, which have been used The list is excessively long, and only those titles which have not 
been previously mentioned in this work can be entered here These follow: 

Robert Bennett Forbes, On the Establishment of a Line of Mail Steamers to China (Boston, 1855, writ- 
ten 1853), Wen Hwan Ma, American Policy Toward China > (Ghanghai, ca 1934), 28, 30-1 H Rep 596 (Steam 
Communication with China, and the Sandwich Islands ) j Charles Oscar Paullin and Frederic L Paxson, Guide 
to the Materials in London Archives for the History of the United States since 1785 (Washington, 1914) , 
111, 131-132, 3 Hongkong CL , Apr 14, 1855, 5 China DP , Jan 27, 1849, 32-2, S Ex Doc 49 (Report of the 
Secretary of the Navy . Respecting Mail and War Steamers [to] China ) , p 2, 35-E, S Ex Doc 25 

Guano Trade ), 12-15, 51-1, H Ex Doc 24 ( Imprisoned American Seamen ), 62, Speeches of Hon Milton S 
Latham delivered m the Senate on Steamship Line from Califo rnia to China , also on Telegraphic Oom- 
municatlon between San Francisco and the Amoor River (Washington, 1862) ^ ^ 

A resolution of a select committee of the Pennsylvania legislattire on the steamship line provides a 
special view of sectional interest in a national undertaking, particularly with reference to the South, 
and an unexpected angle on the great problem of preserving the Union See Appendix 5 of the present vol- 
ume. 


Of also Com Reis . , III, 651j Esson M Gale, Far Eastern Trade Routes and Cargoes a New E ngland 

betters, 1850-1856 (typewritten copy supplied by the author— an ably done editorial work of 
an important type, later printed in part in Proc , Pacific Coast Branch, Amer Hist Assn , 1930) , 6n , 
4_Canton_GL, Jly 2, 1856 The publications of R B Forbes are especially useful in this connection ’ihe 
name Forbes appears often in following pages The work entitled Personal Reminiscences , by R B Forbes 
is essential to study of the period The family had an important relation to Bussell and Company, a leaL 
tog American firm It supplies a good example of the family and business connections established among 
different Americans trading with Eastern Asia 

. the M atarlals la London ArchlTOS , 204, Oollina, Overland BScplora . 440, 

Harold TOitman Braaie7, 'iTHe imerioan Frontier in HaMli", In PToe. , Paolfio Coast Amer g rt 

Assn , 1930, pp. 155-150, Monthly Rev , HI, 109, 127 
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California Later he created a fortune in 
the repairing and docking of ships at 
Shanghai This fortune was used at home 
in the development of the Middle lest 

At Canton the gifted missionary- 
publisher and writer, Samuel Wells Wil- 
liams, conducted a printing enterprise 
which met an urgent need in business as 
well as in non-commercial pursuits The 
Chinese Commercial Guide , published in 
several editions, and The Chinese Reposi - 
tory were important fruits of the labors 
of Williams and his associates American 
missionaries like Williams facilitated the 
negotiation of treaties by which the course 
of commerce was determined American 
physicians followed their calling at dif- 
ferent ports, and in the Imperial Maritime 
Customs service of China other citizens 
served usefully 

In humble occupations Americans 
had a part, and in certain nefarious ones 
as well Some conducted lodging houses 
and grog shops and ministered to the needs 
or weaknesses of their countrymen Others 
found their places in out-of-the-way trade, 
sometimes illegitimate Persons claiming 
to be Americans sold their services to 
Chinese desperadoes or pirates Some Amer- 
ican naval officers were involved in dis- 
putes relating to selfish monetary specula- 
tion during the early years of intercourse 
with Japan.®® 


One of the less conspicuous phases 
of trade extension was the interesting ad- 
vertisement of American products carried 
on by those Chinese who returned to their 
country with tastes modified by a residence 
in the United States During the early 
years of the immigration of Chinese into 
the United States, when they w'ere welcomed 
and their virtues were extolled, and also 
during the years of persecution and hostile 
legislation which followed in the fifties, 
they added directly to the nation’s commer- 
cial prosperity They did work which 
matched some of the incidental activities 
of Americans in their own land across the 
Pacific In California, Governor McDougal 
recommended land grants to attract Chinese 
— "one of the most worthy of our newly 
adopted citizens They entered bhe 

country at points as far East as Portland, 
Maine 

The changes and activities which 
have been recorded exerted an influence 
upon cities of the United States engaging 
in foreign trade Development of Pacific 
coast communities affected the distribu- 
tion of commerce In 1060 California had 
a greater export trade than the state of 
Pennsylvania The western coast received 
a share of the commercial inheritance of 
the Atlantic seaboard, as it received a 
portion of its racial inheritance. 


®3Mark L Potter, Memoir , passim (-typewrittsii copy of an excellent source, supplied Tsy Captain Potter’s 
daughter, Mrs Mary L Bush) Gf. Taylor, A Visit, 292-294, S Shanghai GL , Mar SI, 1856, Andrew Hull 
Foote Papers (Library of Congress, Div of Manuscripts, important for both coas-ular and naval history), 

Foote to Armstrong, Nov 26, 1856, Bangkok Transcripts, item of Aug 5, 1858, Com Reis , III, 484-485 
® Williams’ The Middle Kingdom was first published in 1848 

Gf Perry, Narr , Vol 2, 196, Frederick Wells Williams (ed ), The Life and Letters of Samuel Wells 
Williams (New York and London, 1889 Cited as The Life and Letters ), 244n., Albert Smith, To Canina and 
Back Being a Diary Kept, Out and Home (London, 1858 Entertaining, and useful as social historyj cited 
as To China and Back ) , 20, Com Reis , IV, 495 

a^Cf Com Reis., 1857 , 200, Com Eels . IV, 206-207, 487, 495, Samuels, From the Forecastle to the 
Cabin , 107, OL from China and Japan, passim 

D'Ewes, China, Australia and the Pacific Islands, in the Years 1855—56 (London, 1857), 44, 46, 89, 

5 Shanghai CL , Dec 26, 1865 Of 221n , below 
®‘^For Pom. Com 1865 , 190; Monthly Rev. , mi, 56 (and cf IIV, 99)j BBSS. Jan , 1952, p 8. 

8®Mary Roberts Coolidge, Chinese Immigration (New York, 1909), 21-22, 62, Bancroft, Hist of Calif , VI, 
189 and passim, especially the footnotes, Henry K Norton, The Story of California (Second ed , Chicago, 
1913) , Ta Chen, Chinese Migrations, with Special Reference to Labor Conditions (Washington, 1923) j Monthly 
Rev , XIII, 37, William Maxwell Wood, Fankwei, or, the San Jacinto m the Seas of India, China and Japan 
(Hew York, 1859 Acute observations by a naval surgeon Cited as Fankwei) . 265. 

®®35-2, H Ex Doc 92 (Passengers Arriving ) 

Monthly Rev , XIII, 35, jor Pom oom 1865 , 186-189, 191j Benj 0 Wright, San Francisco’s Ocean 
T rade Fast Future . 42, Papers of Wright and Company (Library of Congress, Div of Manuscripts), Russell 
and Co. letter of Sept, 12, 1856 
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Other relations changed The posi- 
tions of older sections and ports on the 
Atlantic Coast and the Gulf of Mexico al- 
tered with reference to one another In 
the trade with Eastern Asia and the Pacif- 
ic, New York took the lead among the older 
ports The Far Eastern trade of New- 

tmryport had passed early , and Salem., once 
almost a synonym for Oriental comtiierce, 
lost to Boston and still more to New York 
In the fiscal year ending June 50, 1858> 
the numher of American and foreign ressels 
entering the district of Boston and 
Charlestown from the Philippine Islands 
was fifteen, the number from China was but 
three At New York, entries from the Par 
East (chiefly Canton) in the first half of 
1845 were thir cy-eight, the corresponding 
figure for the first half of 1860 was 
eighty-four 

Of more immediate consequence was 
another concomitant and result of territo- 
rial and commercial expansion and of the 
increasing complexity of industry and 
trade A notable general revival of the 
American carrying trade was a distinguish- 


ing feature of the period, and almost ex- 
actly coterminous with it Collection of 
raw materials and distribution of products 
on a wide scale promoted industry and even 
bound smaller manufacturing establishments 
to foreign countries This traffic 
swelled the earnings of shipowners as a 
class Vessels often did not return to 
their home ports for years at a time 
American tonnage increased in 
amount In 1846, the total burden of ves- 
sels engaged in foreign trade was under a 
million tons In the two years before the 
panic of 1857, production reached its 
peak, placing American tonnage of all 
kinds above British tonnage by half a mil- 
lion tons In 1860, the tonnage in for- 
eign trade was 2,579,000 The figure for 
1861 was the highest in American shipping 
before the World War For years the total 
tonnage had been fifty per cent in excess 
of the needs of American trade Since a 
fourth of this trade was carried in for- 
eign vessels, the amount of American ton- 
nage devoted to exclusively foreign carry- 
ing can be understood,®® 


®^Johnson, Com PS , I, 343, and II, 55, BBHS , May, 19E8, p 5, H-unt's Merch Mag , Vol 15, 404, 

J D B Ds Bow's The Commercial Review of the South and West , nVIII, 217 Of Forbes, Personal Reminis- 
cenceg , 539 

®^lTote the useful Annual Reports of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New lork 
® 3 Comparisons exe based on the writer's detailed examination of customhouse records of the district of 
Newburyport, in the Historical Society of Old Newbury, and manifests, impost books, entry and clearance 
books, and similar records in the customhouses at Salem and New lork — e g , (New lork) Kegister of Arriv - 
als from Foreign Ports 1859 1861 See also, J [Isaac] Smith Homans and J [Isaac] Smith Homans, Jr 
(edd ), A Cyclopedia of Commerce and Commercial Navigation (Second ed , two vols , New lork, 1859-1860), 

I, 199, and II, 1440, Ci tier, Greyhounds of the Sea , 115, Justin linsor (ed ), The Memorial History of 
Boston , I? (Boston, 1881), 222-223, Stephen Noyes Winslow, Biographies of Successful Philadelphia Mer- 
chants (Philadelphia, 1864), 27, 29, 130-132, 229-230, 237, Morison, Mar Hist , passim , and "The Custom- 
House Records in Massachusetts as a Source of History", in Proc , Mass Hist Soc , LIV (1920-1921) , 324- 
331, Ralph D Fame, The Ships and Sailors of Old Salem (Rev ed , Boston, 1927), 441 

A full account of the competition between ports could be provided only by detailed study of records 
for other Atlantic commercial cities Subjects of special interest are* the decline or transformation of 
local mercantile aristocracies, the course of shipbuilding, and iiie migration of businesses from one cen- 
ter to another. Other matters are variation in attention given by individual trading groups to different 
Far Eastern ports and to special commodities, and the bofluence of commercial changes on the economic and 
imaginative life of particular sections One of the most interesting figures was Thomas TOiitridge of Bal- 
timore, concerning whom Mr. Morris Ihitridge has supplied helpful data Of such individuals and such 
changes consular history in the Orient must take account Of Appendix 9 
®*For criticism of changing mercantile attitudes see Com Reis , III, 667 
David A Wells, Our Merchant Marine , 9-10, 16-18, Com Reis . Ill, 466, 646-647, Dennett, Amers in 
^Lst_^, 14-15, Johnson, Com b , II, 51, Clark, Hist of Mamfs , 468-472, Royal Meeker, History of 
Shipping Subsidies (New Xork, 1905) , 150, various volumes of the annual Oommerce and Navi gation, prepared 
by the Treasury Department, For Pom Com. 1863 , 35, Com Reis , 1859, 374. 
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Greater efficiency of the indiTid- 
ual and use of labor-saving devices re- 
duced expenses and risks of navigation, In 
spite of higher wages and cosb of equip- 
ment Insurance rates were favorable 
Vessels were good paying property Pref- 
erence for American tonnage in the tea- 
trade between China and London is well 
known, although insufficient attention has 
been given to the growing strength of the 
British clipper fleet In the Oriental 
carrying trade, American ships also en- 
countered the competition of excellent 
vessels of local construction, such as the 
large fleets of Chinese junks and fine 
Siamese ships.®® With the increasing use 
of iron in the construction of ships in 
the Occident and the rise of steamer ton- 
nage, American shippint, began to lose 
ground, although the economic causes were 
not easily recogniaed at the time 

The success of the carrying trade 
before the Civil War was accompanied by a 
new maritime specialization Freight, 
mail, and passengers had formerly crossed 
the seas on merchant-carriers Expansion 
and stabilization of foreign commerce and 
the desire of non-shlpowning producers to 
sell abroad caused a gradual change The 
public-carrier appeared as a profitable 
and increasingly safe investment Its 

business was to make freight and to go 


wherever cargo could be got advantageously 
The ship-broking occupation arose to in- 
crease its efficiency with sensitive world- 
wide connections The years of this 

study are those in which rivalry between 
sail and steam was most acute English 
steamer services to Eastern Asia and the 
steamers engaged in the coasting trade 
there made a definite impression upon com- 
merce Americans were naturally eager 

for a competitive line from the West Coast 
of the United States under their own flag 
They sometimes regarded their government 
as derelict in its duty in this respect 

Not only in the carrying trade but 
in all forms of transportation and commu- 
nication as well, the period witnessed im- 
provements Distances were shortened and 
a premium was placed on speed Railways 
extended and stabilized markets and sourc- 
es of supply Important telegraphic and 
postal developments occurred. Far Eastern 
needs and the admission of California 
hastened these changes Even camels from 
Asia were used in the American Southwest 
While experiments were being made with a 
trans-Atlantic cable, Russian efforts were 
spanning the five thousand miles between 
St Petersburg and Irkutsk with telegraph 
wires, and there were plans for an exten- 
sion to the Pacific Coast An example 

of American interest in telgraphs and 


Wells, op. clt , 11-12 

P^sirasey, »'Newb uryport Sea Powers Sixty Years Ago” , p 2 ^ v ^ 

®®Cf. Cutler, Greybo-unds of the Sea , passim Ai^rican. shipping m China was far behind that of the 

see Albeit Bushnell Hart (ed ), Commonwealth History of M_assachus_et^ , 17 (New 
York, 1930), ch XV (Morisoa), and Howard Irving Chapelle, The Balti more Clipper j it3_0rigin and Develop 
ment (Salem, 1930), 4-5, 8-9 

~^See, for example. Com Reis , 1859 , 371, C^__Eels_j III> 644 w 

loocf Samuels, From the Forecastle to Hie Cabin , 258, Johnson, Com U S ,11, 121, Wells, op , cit , 
passim, Dennett, Amera in East Asia, S63ff , Joanna G. Golcord (comp ) , Roll and Go, Songs of Merioan . 

SailoCTen (Indianapolis, 1924), 'Tor^ord". , , . , v. v 4 

1 0 iPublic-oarriers fell into two classes — ”tramp” or chartered vessels, which appeared first, and line 
or t!pLketii vessels Development of regular ocean lines naturally narrowed the field of usefulness of 
the tramps, driving them into the interstices and outlying ranges of commerce 

Facts supplied here and there in Cutler's Greyhounds of the Sea (particularly with reference to rais- 
fortunes of Se years 1854 and 1855) show the close relation between Atlantic and Far Eastern shipping and 

developing threats to American sailing vessels u ^ ir. 

iQSOperation of the shipping business developed in New York more ;than the ^ift of ownership to 

that city Only six vessels arrived at Boston from China in 1857, bat Boston men owned about half of the 
forty-one ships reaching New York from China in that year (Winsor, |h , e Memorial Higt , og ,, Bog IV, 
228-229. Gf. letter to the writer from J B Grmnell, October 22, 1925, reg^ding Jl^stic, Conn , 0 — 
Reis., Ill, 636, Edward E. Atwater, ed , History of the_City of New Haven to the Present Tun_e, ^ew lork, 
1887; 508, Cutler, op eit , 115, Homans, Cyclopedia of Commerce and Commercial Navigatipn , 11, 1440) 

Reis , III, 6S9 

i04Cf" QomTllels , 1858 , 27, For Pom Com 1865 , 196 
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caUles IS supplied by L.iie effort of Consul 
O'Sullivan (Singapore) in 1858 to impress 
upon the Department of State the strength 
of European concern with communication he- 
tween the Old World and China He pointed 
to the lessening time reguired for communi- 
cation across Siberia and the anxiety creat- 
ed among Russia’s rivals by this gain 
The American government was slow to act on 
plans for a Pacific telegraph and cable 
Its delay recalls the slow progress of steps 
toward establishment of a transcontinental 
railroad and a line of steamers across the 
Pacific The three plans may be bracketed 
together 

Various improvements in communica- 
tions quickened the efforts of sailing men, 
v/ho had previously monopolized the transpor-i 
tation of passengers, freight, and news One 
sailing vessel had competed with another 
Now the types of competitors increased 
Functions became diversified Widening of 
the field of trade and the appearance of new 
kinds of merchants disturbed the somewhat 
simple pattern, of commercial operations 
formerly obtaining in Asiatic ports Sailing 
vessels and merchants of 1845 dealt with two 
separate worlds In 1860 these worlds, 
while still very different, were no longer 
separate Transcontinental communication 
short-circuited the old lines around the two 
capes and eliminated part of the area of ac- 
tivity which sailing ships had dominated 
Cables gradually stripped them of their in- 
dispensability as messengers Beset on ev- 
ery side, they fell back on their mam re- 
liance and characteristic strength — abundant 


use of sail by skilful masters and improve- 
ment of lines ard materials by equally re- 
sourceful designers and builders Their 
attainment of speed in the Oriental trade 
has a marked interest In the Far East, 
rival forms of communication displaced 
them more slowly than in the Atlantic For 
several years their accelerated transmis- 
sion of news and instructions to and from 
the Orient was of special moment to Ameri- 
can merchants and to the nation’s repre- 
sentatives on the diplomatic and consular 
frontier, chafing under the necessity of 
waiting for months for instructions on 
delicate and pressing problems 


American newspapers and the Ameri- 
can public derived educational advantage 
from the facilitation and acceleration ot 
the movement of commodities, from the gen- 
erally expansive and broadening character 
of the period, as determined by geographi- 
cal or territorial acquisitions, and from 
the widening basis and added complexity of 
trade Better communication stimulated 
the flow of news TH/ith reference to the 
Orient, certain classes had long possessed 
keen interest and valuable knowledge. What 
hold that region had on the popular mind 
can be learned only by specific investiga- 
tion of the general dissemination of com- 
mercial and geographical information, the 
entrance annually of hundreds of ordinary 
citizens into the merchant marine, and the 
growing need of attention to public policy 
with reference to Far Eastern relations 


f 1858 , E6-28 On a Singapore-BabaTia cable see Coa Re is . I860 Ft 1 -m, 

E.gle Chaika Poljrteahdlc Instatuie, Blaolteg. 7a., 



Chapter S 

EXPANSION AND NEW FREEDOM: 
INFORMATION AND POLICY 


Dissemination of Information 

The Orient was brought to the at- 
tention of millions of Americans and Euro- 
peans by International expositions and 
world’s fairs which began in 1845 The 
decade and a half before 1860 constituted 
one of those periods in East Asiatic his- 
tory which stimulated publication of great 
numbers of travels, descriptions, and rem- 
iniscences "Survey" books appeared in 
several Western languages Books by gen- 
eral travellers, accounts by those con- 
nected with wars and diplomatic missions, 
observations of missionaries and merchants, 
and miscellaneous writings testify to the 
prominence of Oriental affairs Numerous 
persons in the United States could discuss 
Asiatic localities and personages intelli- 
gently ^ 

In the hands of various committees 
of Congress were placed memorials concern- 
ing Asiatic commerce, and the Department 
of State issued important publications 
containing much information Magazines 
and newspapers devoted largely to differ- 
ent phases of commerce were held in high 
esteem In several American cities, as 
well as in the Orient, papers were pub- 
lished which provided shipping lists and 
prices current Individuals like Perry 
McD Collins and Aaron Haight Palmer drew 


attention sharply to opportunities in the 
Orient Palmer wrote at length, assisted 
the government, and attempted to get in 
touch with native officials and merchants 
in Asia He aided the inauguration of 
vigorous efforts to open J apan to com- 
merce ^ 

Exploring expeditions and naval 
activity, the prospect of new territorial 
acquisitions or commercial gains in lit- 
tle known regions, and diplomatic or naval 
missions kept the Far East in the public 
eye Caleb Cushing, first commissioner to 
China, carried home one of the most com- 
plete libraries of Chinese books ever 
owned by an American The Chinese Museum, 
opened in Boston during September, 1845, 
exhibited some of his Chinese possessions ‘ 

It is a long step from the found- 
ing of this museum to the Oriental muse- 
ums, libraries, and exhibits of recent 
years In the interval, the nation became 
preoccupied with other matters At a few 
points only there lingered an overseas 
tradition, long kept alive through marine 
organizations, museums, and scientific 
and historical societies Salem is clas- 
sic, in this respect There, at New Bed- 
ford, and at similar points is the mari- 
time memory of the nation. On the Pacific 
Coast, where large numbers of Americans 
came in contact with Chinese immigrants, a 


Brit Com , 321-322, 325, Depew, One Hundred Years of American Commerce , I, Wood, Fankwel , 144- 
146, 291 j Smith, To China and Back , 20-21, Forbes, Personal Eeminiscences , 199ff 

^ Boston Shipping List and Prices Current , IX, No 35, and XVI, Nos 65-66, (Philadelphia) Gomiaercial 
List, and Trade and Statistical Register , niuabers in 1850, Irving Garwood, American Periodicals from 1850 
to 1860 (Macomb, 111 1951), p 85 52-1, S Rep 21 (Seward, regarding 1 H Palmer) 

^Spalding, Japan and Around the World , 322, 343, Soc of Amer Military Engineers, The Washington Mon - 
ument , Perry, Narrative , Vol 1, 476, 496-497, Howard K Beale (ed.). Diary of Edward Bates 1859-1666 
(Washington, 1935), 92-93j Claude M Fuess, The Life of Caleb Cushing (Two vols , New York, 1925), I, 

450, Chin Eepos., XV (1846), 347-552, Alexandre Bonacossi, La Chine et les Ghlnols (Pans, 1847), J J L 
Puyv e n^a k , First American at a Chinese Court”, in The Gbiiiese Christian Student , XXIV, Nos 2-3 

(Nov -Dec., 1932), A Catalogue of the Mercantile Library Company of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 1850), 
and an addition thereto (1856) j A Classified Catalogue of the Mercantile Library of San Francisco 
(1861) 
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Shimoda from 1)116 American Graveyard 
at Kakizaki 

(rrom Perry's Marratiye , Vol. 1, facing page 425. 
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Conpare the illustration on page S55. 

(■From the Chadbourne Oollection, Naval Historical Foundation, 
Washington, H. C.) 


practical and sentimental interest in the 
other shore of the Pacific Ocean existed. 
In California, American missionaries re- 
turning from the Far East worked among 
Chinese residents of the new state. ^ 

Growth of urhan populations In the 
United States and increase in consumption 
of distinctly Oriental products within the 
period made China and Japan fixtures in . 
American household economy. Factory op- 
eratives began to think in terms of for- 
eign markets and conditions. Popular in- 
terest In the clipper ships and their com- 
petitive records meant a sharp and almost 


continuoiis focus of attention on trips 
made to Far Eastern waters — one of the 
great sporting fields of the day.® 

A readier dissemination of infor- 
mation also appeared in the Orient as 
eommunlGations improved and contacts in- 
creased.® Thousands of persons in China 
and Japan gained at least some .elementary 
information concerning the United States 
and Europe. The masses of the population 
continued undisturbed in their ignorance 
of foreigners for many years, but a few 
-barriers' and prejudices were reduced. As 
in the West, visual reminders of the ideas 


‘^Graves, Forty lears lu China, 169 j Kejmeth Scott Latoircette, A History of Chris tlaa Hlsgions in 
nVi-lnfl (London, 1929] also New York— a comprehensive and detailed narrative, with dlscusBlonB of policy), 

. 

® Ernest Ludlow Bogart, An Economic History of the Pnited Staxee (Fourth ed., New York, etc. , 1924), 
244; Ogg. Econ. Devel. 350-3S1; (U.S.) Imports of Tea and Goffee , 427-428, and Com. Asia and Oceanica , 
1280-1261} J.D.B. De Bow, Statistioal View of the TInited States . . .(Washington, 1854) , UBj Joseph 0. G. 
Kennedy, Prelimlaary Report on the Eighth Census 1860 (;^7-2, H. Ex. Doe. 116 ); Bancroft, Hist, of Qali- 
fomla , VI , 185n. 

^ CoB. Relfi., 1859 , 371. Cf. Alcock, The Capital of the tycoon, I, ^126. 
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of the period remain, snch as the color 
scrolls at the Imperial University of To- 
kyo, depicting the situations and events 
of Perry's historic mission 


Seamen 

i^s purveyors of much information 
and misinformation about foreign races, 
and as objects of special consular and 
commercial concern, seamen formed a class 
Twhose ideas and habits of life require no- 
tice They were the fingertips of the 
American population, reaching into remote 
quarters First knowledge of Occidental 
peoples was often gained by Asiatic commu- 
nities from experience with wandering or 
miscreant sailors, largely Americans Pa- 
cific islanders secured from whalemen and 
from some resident merchants an unfortu- 
nate and one-sided idea of Americans 
Christian missionaries found in hundreds 
of their countrymen active apostles of 
evil It would be unwarranted, however, 
to assume that all the peaceable unconven- 
tlonallties of seamen were vicious or were 
objectionable to native peoples To a few 
sailors like the famous Ranald MacDonald 
we are Indebted for information of perman- 
ent worth 

Adventurous mariners often re- 
turned to their own scattered comm-'jntties 
in the United States to tell of what they 
had seen and to add a little to the geo- 
graphical information of their acquaint- 
ances Some fell victims of accident, 
disease, or their own foolish deeds, eith- 
er at sea or in distant countries, drop- 
ping out of sight entirely or swelling the 
number of human derelicts found in Asiatic 
ports Others rose by force of will and 
merit to positions of authority in the 
merchant service. All shared in one of 
the most appealing adventures that the day 
afforded. 


Oh, it's Sindbad the sailor and Rob- 
inson Crusoe, 

I left my native counterie a-roaming 
for to go 

I went to be a sailor, returning as 
you see, 

A mixture of an Indian, a Turk, and 
a Japanee ® 

The sailor's life was more than a 
mere part of the trade, an export of Amer- 
ican brawn and skill It constituted a 
distinct type of community, with its own 
regulations, customs, and problems It 
was charged by characteristic aspirations, 
friendships, disappointments, and hatreds 
Mo drama was more tense It created a 
small literature of its own and had its 
share of art in the beauty of the vessels 
which collectively were its pride, and in- 
dividually were the subjects of peculiar 
sentimental associations among the men be- 
longing to them Official provisions con- 
cerning sailors, consular obligations to 
them and consular problems created by 
them, logs of vessels, and various ac- 
counts of life aboard ship point to the 
unique character of their lot Prom the 
moment a vessel sailed until she reached 
port no person on board was free from the 
special police and judicial authority pre- 
vailing Social customs and reactions, 
good and bad, as well as economic organi- 
zation, were no less marked The sailor's 
situation, becomes apparent in comments on 
wages, conditions of work, elements of 
danger, natural and human, which required 
an armed existence, and diversions 

Wages of American seamen were 
higher than those paid on foreign ships 
There were variations, nevertheless, with- 
in the American merchant service Special 
circumstances, such as those produced by 
the rush to California, also had an effect 
on earnings. Many masters and owners were 
quick to avoid charges that could be saved 


’’Lyman, Around the Horn . 151, 179, passim , William $ Leyds and Naojxro Murakami (edd ), Ranald 
iMgpMd .. 1824-1894 (Spokane, 1925), Eva Emery Rye, McDonald of Oregon, a Tale of Two Shores (Chicago, 
1907), presenting a good synthesis of ordinarily unrelated events. Ohm Repos ., XVIII (1849),' S30-S51, 
®Colcord, Roll and Go , 97 (Copyright, 1924, used by special permission of the publishers. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company ) Alexander Laing's The Sea Witch (New lork, 19SS) is an excellent fictional 
treatment of personal and psychological aspects of the life of seamen, faithful in its historical set- 
ting Cf Paine, The Ships and Sailors of Old Salem , 422-426, Clark, The Clipper Ship Era; lyman, 

the Horn , passim The scarcity of materials concerning seamen and ships is hardly as great as 
has sometimes been supposed 
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at the expense of their crews Masters 
had always in mind the interests of "their 
owners " Some of the most sordid problems 
confronting consuls were wage disputes ® 
These controversies presented a clear-cut 
class antagonism The gap between employ- 
er and employee widened as native Ameri- 
cans forsook seafaring and foreigners took 
their places A casual borrowing of names 
and official "protections" created new 
complications 

The great number of seamen shipped 
on American vessels at foreign ports indi- 
cates the existence of much uncertainty 
for both employer and employee Harsh 
treatment aggravated the problem of deser- 
tion and made it a constant anxiety "In- 
ter-vessel runaways" sought better condi- 
tions or refuge on other ships than their 
own Any scarcity of Americans and Euro- 
peans at Eastern ports meant an increase 
in the nimber of East India seamen (las- 
cars), Filipinos, and others employed Of 
these there were many The number of na- 
tive and naturalized American seamen reg- 
istered in the United States in 1855 was 
9,686 


These men developed occupational 
habits, traditions, and grievances Life 
on shore during periods of leave offered 
variety, but complaints about working con- 
ditions were unremitting Numerous unnec- 
essary hardships were imposed in the at- 
tempt of masters to wring out of their 
ships and men every possible penny of gain 
for the owners By attaining maximum 
sailing speed they hoped to make record 
runs and to increase their own earnings 
Loading beyond the limits of reason and of 
proper regard for the rights of underwrit- 
ers and the safety of crews was also prac- 
tised 

The economic problem was intensi- 
fied by an abnormal and trying state of 
mind, resulting from the monotony of long 
voyages, personal antipathies between of- 
ficers and men, and hostility between dif- 
ferent members of the crew Restrictions 
were manyj Illness, sudden dangers and 
vicissitudes were frequent, and supplies 
of food and water were often limited or 
inferior Drunkenness and its concomitant 
excesses spared the morale of but few ves- 
sels, and the misunderstandings and 


® Large offers were frequently required in the Orient 
The following example of a wage statement is taken from the log of the ship Shirley 


Master $125 a month 

First Mate 45 " " — age 85 

Second Mate SO " " — " 38 

Third Mate 80 " " — " 50 

Steward 85 " " — " 36 

Cook 80 " n — n 28 

11 Seamen, each IS " " — ages 20, S3(S), 

84(8), 85(8), 29, 30, 49(2) 

Carpenter $20 a month 

1 Seaman 12 " " 

2 Ordinary 6 " " 

I n 7 « n 

II other men 5 " " [probably Filipinos] 

10 Port Phillip men - 45, by the run 


See Com Reis , III, 645, Morison, Mar Hist , 362j Gale, Far Eastern Trade Routes and Cargoes , 4-5, 
31-1, S Ex Doc 1 (containing report of the Secretary of the Navy, 1849), 426 j Log Book of the Red 

Rover , Oct 8-9, 1859, 5 Canton CL , Jan 13, 1846, a journal kept on the ship Hamilton (Boston to the 

Orient, 1847-1848) j BBHS , May, 1928, pp 6-7, and Dec , 1931, pp 9-14, 37-2, H Ex Poo 16 (Asiatic 

Coolie Trade ), 10, Benj F Cutler, Memorandum of the Sea Life of Gapt B F Cutler , a valuable narra- 
tive, privately printed, and courteously supplied by Captain Cutler's son, Mr T W Cutler, of Stoning- 
ton, Conn , (Chas F Saunders,) Journal of a Voyage in the Ship Hindostan (Ms , Essex Inst )j (Log 
of the) Shirley (Ship), Com Reis , IV, 476-477, 

H Ex Doc 5 ( American Seamen ), 8j 35-1, H, Ex Doc 5 ( American Seamen ), 35-1, S Ex Doe 5 
( Abstract of Returns of American Seamen ) Cf Eli T Sheppard, American Consular Service , in The 

University Chronicle , Univ of Calif , 17, No 6 (Dec , 1901, Berkeley), 417 
^^See, for example, Samuels, From the Forecastle to the Cabin , 197-198 
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tragedies arising 
out of atrupt so- 
cial contacts and 
conflicts of cus- 
toms in foreign 
ports make sorry 
reading. Add to 
this a variety of 
legal jurisdic- 
tions — American, 

Chinese, Japanese, 

English, Portu- 
guese, Spanish, 
and Dutch — and 
the situation in 
Eastern Asia pre- 
sents its full 
quota of compli- 
cations.^® 

Food and 
drink provided by 
the ship and the 
’’doctor" (sea- 
cook) were usual- 
ly an acute con- 
cern. 

Now the captain is 
aft and he ’ s 
reading a book; 

He'll come for'ard 
bimeby and he’ll 
growl at the 
cook; 

He will life up his eyes to the blessings 
of God 

Over a plate of boiled rice and some rusty 
salt cod.^^ 

Che joy afforded by passing other vessels 
at sea was heightened whenever the exchange 


of greetings ended, 
with an additional 
exchange of water 
or edlhle conmodi- 
tles needed by 
each ship. 

Inconven- 
iences and discom- 
forts were many, 
but -the positive 
dangers of voyages 
and life ashore 
were as numerous, 
and much more seri- 
ous. No phase of 
the sailor's life 
can be considered 
without taking into 
account an element of 
adventure, chance, 
and violence that 
colored his whole 
existence. He ran 
a considerable risk 
of being beaten in- 
to insensibility, 
stabbed to death, 
or drowned. Acci- 
dents always lurked 
near. Even a man's 
few possessions 
might be stolen from 
him. Many unwilling 
members of crews 
were procured by the growing practice of 
shanghai-ing , or crimping. Sailors stood 
at a disadvantage in court, where their 
testimony was regarded with suspicion. 

Oppressive idleness alternated with 
periods of excessive exertion. Headstrong 
captains took out of their crews, toiling 


Captain Benj . F. Cutler 
(May g8, 1830 — September 16, 1903) 


^^(State Street Trust Co.,) Some Merchants and Sea Captains of Old Boston (Boston, 1918) j Annual Beport 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York for the Year 1858 , S5-28; Sea Journal Ship John 
Bertram Manilla 1853-5 (Essex Inst.)j Cutler j Greyhounds of the Sea , passim ; Forbes, Notes on Ships of 
the Past . 45-44; Gale, Far Eastern Trade Routes: and Cargoes , 6. 

^^rom Colcord's Eoll and Go . (Copyright, 1924; used by special permission of the publishers. The 
Bobbs-Merrlll Go.) These lines are part of the sea shanty "The Pom Pedro ", one of the few songs arising 
in the trade with China. Its full text epitomizes and animates the contents of a shelf of log books and 
sea journals. 

See Falcon (bark) Journal of a Voyage. . .1858-1859 (Essex Inst.) ; Ship St. Paul' Manilla 1844—5 (Ms . , 
Essex Inst.); BBHS , May, 1928, p. 5; and Seaweed (typewritten copy of a manuscript diary, 1856-1857, by 
Marie Antoinette Kinney), 83-84, poem "Before the Mast" (dwelling on the sailor's loneliness, risks, emo- 
tions, and courage) . 

^-CL, passim ; cf. Morlson, Mar. Hist. , 352-353. 
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at the pumps, the price of their determi- 
nation to put to sea in lealcy vessels 
rather than tolerate delay and incur ex- 
pense for repairs Illness took a heavy 
toll Log books serve as a kind of hospi- 
tal record and abbreviated obituary Eew 
types of sources compress a larger or more 
varied assortment of human interests and 
problems. 

Protective resources of consular 
and naval officers were often inadequate 
for the needs of commerce, and self-pro- 
tection was the established practice among 
traders and seamen Not only the ships, 
but the sailors as well, were armed appro- 
priately to ward off the dangers likely to 
overtake them On the sheath-knives of 
seamen oaths were taken, the object of a 
covenant might be the pitching overboard 
of a disagreeable officer Larger arma- 
ment was useful as a defence against Malay 
or Chinese pirates infesting straits and 
seas in the Far East For American sea- 
men, dangers and difficulties were often 
compounded in a single case, as the fol- 
lowing illustration indicates 

Captain Cutler relates that at an 
anchorage some ninety miles from Shanghai 
(1856) it became necessary to take some of 
the men from his damaged ship, the Ariel , 
and attempt to proceed in a boat to the 
city for help At night the falling tide 
left them in the mud — 

"We remained in this position all mght, could heeir 
the native fishermen all around us, as they had the 
reputation of stripping everyone driven ashore 
there And only a few months previous had murdered 
the crew of an opium brig which got ashore there 

"At break of day we discovered that we were 
nearly a quarter of a mile from the water and imme- 
diately started to haul our heavy boat toward the 
water, and a very slow process 

"As soon as it was light the fishemen be- 
gan to gather around us, and soon there was qxate 
a crowd of them They would come up, look into the 


boat and handle the things in her It suddenly 
occurred to me that they were after the meat and 
bread, so making a motion to take it, they all 
went for it and in a moment all were busy eating 
it In the meantime we kept at work on the boat, 
they standing by watching us and eating our provi- 
sions After a little while and some jabbering 
they all made a rush for the boat, picked her up 
and started for the water with her, we following 
with our oars As soon as she was afloat we all 
got into her and they gave us a shove off and we 
were soon out of their reach, glad enough to be 
off their hands 

Finally reaching the opium hulks at Woo- 
sung and then going on to Shanghai, Cutler 
secured assistance and returned to his 
vessel "Having been without sleep for 
almost three days I was about worn out " 
Repairs being too expensive, the cargo was 
transhipped and the vessel was sold to the 
Chinese for an opium hulk at Shanghai 

The loss of men overboard was so 
frequent that the form prescribed for use 
by consuls contained a regular entry space 
under this head Within four months one 
vessel was thus deprived of three men The 
dangers created by intensified human pas- 
sions were no less than those of wind and 
waters Log books and journals abound in 
accounts of quarrels and fights The 
consolations of religion seem to have 
played small part in the lives of crews 
On one ship but a single person "pro- 
fessed" religion— the mate, Parsons by 
name. 

Visits to home ports brought a de- 
gree of social relief to native American 
sailors Their pride showed in their 
dress, and it is not strange that men ac- 
tive in the generation before the Civil 
War later looked back to it with senti- 
ment In foreign ports the available 
diversions tended toward debauchery In 
China, various disturbances offered ex- 
citement for the more belligerent The 


^®Gf Percy Chase (comp ), Record s o f Voyages of Clipper Ships fcir 1845-1855). .mss in Harvard 

College Iilhrary ^ — 

Samuels, From the Forecastle to the Cabin . 75 
^’’Memorandum. 4-5. cf . 2-5. 

— — ' ^ y 

For exMple, ihose of the Cock (1854-1856), the Red Rover (1859), and the lumchl Gf Seaman's 

Friend Society, gie Sailor's Magazine and Naval Journal . XXTII (1855), preface 

Bee 4esorxptlonB to Swaeey's 10-U, md Morisot's Marltxma Hlstorr . 
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mere strange and exotic sights afforded nod, checked only temporarily hy several 

passing interest Mariners bought many vicissitudes 

cheap and grotesque curios, but good In the Orient, the origins of 

taste sometimes asserted itself in the American diplomacy were definitely commer- 

purchase of artistic chinaware, bronzes, clal It was only with an increase in 

and enamels which came to adorn American the demands of those engaged in commerce 

homes, especially in New England. for more official attention to their in- 

Since the ship was a community, terests that official policy took on pos- 

and life on board was a microcosm, however itive and tangible form Unfamlliarity of 

mis-shapen, there was a place for the spir- the Chinese and the Japanese with even the 

it of mirth At sea the slightest varia- elementary processes and the- spirit of 

tlon from routine produced intense inter- Western diplomacy complicated the task of 

est It might be nothing more than the the American government, in common with 

furtive visit of a rat to the deck and the European governments For China, in par- 

ensuing chase given by all hands Cross- ticular, previous experience in dealing in 

ing the equator gave opportunity for mi- imperial manner with neighboring states, 

tiatory horseplay Passing vessels sup- and with small groups of Europeans, made 

plied news, such as the report of a great mastery of the lessons in international 

fire at home or the failure of the Atlan- comity a difficult matter With the ap- 
tic cable Several shipmasters sailing to pearance of a diplomatic as well as a com- 

the Orient were accompanied by their wives mercial aspect of foreign relations in the 

and children, who doubtless added a soft- Orient, interracial contacts became inter- 

ening element to ship life and made it re- national Forms and procedure became al- 
semble in greater degree noimal life in ' most equal in importance with the sub- 
communities ashore stance of problems discussed Naval mat- 

ters and the possibility of securing ter- 
ritorial outposts in Asia or in the Pacif- 
Policy, and the Financial Background ic claimed American attention, but the 

~~ central importance of commerce as the 

The attention of the government of leading excuse for diplomatic, consular, 

the United States, like uhat of the gener- and naval activity was never long forgot- 

al population and sea-going citizens, was ten 

directed to opportunities' and difficulties Different branches of the govern- 
or eated by territorial and commercial ex- ment maintained unlike attitudes — the 

tensions of the time After several dec- houses of Congress, the Presidents, and 

ades of comparative neglect the consular the executive departments The lagging 

system was given the most careful atten- and preoccupied mind of Congress was not 

tion that it had yet received Use of disposed aggressively to promote commerce 

fresh treaty rights in the Far East in- and to seek territorial gams overseas as 

creased the range and complexity of inter— a means of aiding it Nevertheless, pub— 

ests to which the collective mind of the lie outlook and policy were influenced by 

nation necessarily addressed itself, current changes Individual members of 

through official attitudes and policies government, like unofficial leaders of 

An important feature of the financial opinion in the nation, often spoke out 

background of these expressions was the with a vigor which did not characterize 

marked prosperity and activity of the pe- official action. 

^°Eobert Fortune, A Besidence Among the Chinese [18S2-1856] Inland, on the Coast and at Sea (London, 
1857 One of a number of useful books by this competent traveller and scientific observer Cited as ^ 
Residence ) , 78 

^^For a Etrlkiag summary of the early life of one daughter of a ship see the ’’Introduction” of Col- 
cord’s Roll and Go , cf Ship Yumchi 1844-46 (journal, Essex Institute) 

Sheppard, Amer Con Serv , 407, Fish, Amer Dip , E84, Perry, Narr , Vol E, 565-570, Dennett, 

Amers in East Asia , 99ff j Latourette, Early Reis , lE6ff , Dennett, ”How Old is American Policy in 
the Far East?”, in The Pacific Review , II, No. 3 (Dec , 1921), 463-474, CL, passim 

^®Cf James Morton Callahan, American Relations m the Pacific and the Far East 1784-1901 (Baltimore, 
1901 Cited as Amer Reis ) , lOS 
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Feeling itself less dependent on 
Europe than formerly, the expanding nation 
was touched by a benevolent sense of mis- 
sion Belief in its destiny and faith in 
its expansion amounted to a national con- 
viction An enthusiastic and superfi- 
cial belief in the universal applicability 
of the national institutions joined with 
similar sentiments concerning the benefi- 
cence of foreign commerce 

"Let our government then by a liberal policy, dif- 
fuse abroad the products and the blessings of its 
free institutions and reap a golden harvest, in 
the retiirns of a lucrative trade, and in the con- 
sciousness of having done something for the ad- 
vancement of the race 

Ihen attention was directed to a 
specific issue lilie the trans-Pacific 
steamship line, delay and inconstancy of 
Congressional interest tried the spirits 
of enthusiasts There were no precious 
overseas possessions to provide a sense of 
responsibility and a test of consistency 
Even a portion of the foreign trading com- 
munity sometimes failed to cultivate the 
imperial mind The limited hospitality of 
Congress to mercantile ideas is seen in 
the history of memorials and resolutions, 
which served a persuasive purpose similar 
to that of the communications preserved as 
Miscellaneous Letters in the files of the 
Department of State- Opposition ran all 


the way from the quick extinction of a pe- 
tition to annex China, to the interesting 
hostility of Benton, the Orient-conscious 
frontier statesman, toward the Cushing mis- 
sion A typical attitude among unin- 
formed politicians was a desire to defer 
commercial arrangements with Oriental pow- 
ers until "new exigencies" should arise 
Stronger interest was evinced in 
measures designed to end discriminatory or 
oppressive treatment of American citizens, 
whether the case was one of damaging trade 
monopoly in Siam, mistreatment of Ameri- 
cans in Japan, or some other of the numer- 
ous complaints In response to memorials 
of commercial bodies for better protection 
of trade in China,®® the Senate committee 
on naval affairs reported in a bill pro- 
viding thp special type of steamer required, 
but stipulated that it must follow the low- 
est of the Navy Department's estimates 
Even the guarding of commerce allowed of no 
generosity, and Congress doled out money 
sparingly for it A similar preference for 
piecemeal financing appeared in the matter 
of consular salaries and expenses, greatly 
complicating the protective function of the 
overseas service 

It was natural that the Department 
of State should be more responsive than 
Congress to the extension and support of 
commercial interests It was directed by 
men possessing some acquaintance with for- 
eign affairs and interest in expansion 


2^ Fish, Amer Dip , 280 

2 5 From comment on the propagandist work of A H Palmer, xn Hunt^s March Mag , 7ol 15 (1846) 145- 
146 (Cf 26-1, Eailroad— , p 18 ) Not less buoyant was the rising belief in the 

future of American missions in the Orient The periodical literature of the tine is very rich in arti- 
cles on the Eastern situation, notably Hun t's Merch Mag , De Bow's Rev , the Living Age, the Banker's 

^ (FI), and Harper's On commercial policy and theory note the Wagner CoUecition at 

versity Merchants in the Orient, their representatives and friends at home, chambers of commerce, and 
pecial l^i-terests soi^ht the official ear for a variety of purposes, intervention to end incon- 

venient hostilities between China and Great Britain See the note on the Views of Commodore Periy and 
Townsend Harris, appended to this chapter ^ 

Ooman, Bie , Inaustri al History of the n-itel States (Bey ed , Nay lark, 198S), g66- 
. . 412-413, Fuass, Iha Life of Caleb Cmhmr. T. 14?. 

gi° ProceedjnF e of . tha Senate (irashmgtOT, 1887), VIII,’380, 388 

^^'54-5, S Rep 570 a and SJol , 182 
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Secretary Buchanan (1845-1849), whose 
Presidency closed the period, exemplified 
the spirit of expansion^ although it must 
he admitted that he felt that destiny 
"would furnish her own instruments*’ 

Various papers of Secretary Marcy (1853- 
1857) reveal a curious and almost naive 
comhination of eagerness to win commercial 
concessions, with faith in the possibility 
of avoiding use of force at any time Easy 
success and much good fortune seemed to 
create a false optimism, and a non-milita- 
ry spirit, even among practical men 

In transmitting to Senate the 
Commercial Relations for 1856, Marcy out- 
lined the recent reorganization of the 
commercial intelligence service of the De- 
partment and emphasized the importance of 
commercial interests His instructions to 
Commissioner McLane stressed the need of 
the most unrestricted commercial inter- 
course and reciprocity with China and the 
right of fishing in Chinese waters (with a 
hasty qualification of the reciprocal 
plan), they suggested a thoroughgoing sys- 
tem of treaties with all independent Asi- 
atic states To Parker, in China, Marcy 
wrote cheerfully of an "unlimited exten- 
sion of our trade, wherever, within the 
dominions of China commerce may be found**, 
to be secured by "affording the moral 
support and aid of the United States, so 
far as the circumstances of the case, and 
the established policy and constitution of 
the United States" permitted 

The course of American expansion 
across the continent and the example of 
advantageous territorial acquisitions in 
Asia by European states provided a favora- 
ble setting for the interest shown by the 
Department and some of its representatives 
in new territorial gams across the Pacif- | 


I 1 C American "progress" was but a prelude 
to a "bright and glorious ' empire of the 
seas”' Secretary Cass hoped to secure 
a lease for a century on an island nortn 
of Macao It was easy for expansionist" 
like Perry to believe that China and Euro- 
pean nations Arould approve an American 
settlement on Formosa, on account of its 
probable benefits to commerce generally 
Tne idea of service took another form in a 
desire to rescue the people of the Loo Choo 
Islands from their "tyraimieal rulers'* 

Some enthusiasts hoped to see American im- 
migrants set up a republic in Australia 

In the midst of an accelerated fer- 
ment of ideas and new problems of policy 
requiring the attention of Congress, that 
body held the purse-strings tight by pref- 
erence, and not by necessity A panic oc- 
curred in 1857, and there were many dark 
spots in the economic and financial situa- 
tion, but a frequent surplus of government 
funds was one of the concerns of the time 
Per capita wealth doubled between 1840 and 
1860 The age was distinguished by excep- 
tional general prosperity and a commercial 
activity that was optimistic in the ex- 
treme Accompanying new freedom and un- 
usual expansion — territorial, commercial, 
and intellectual — this final characteris- 
tic of the period took an important place 
Financial setbacks accentuated the success- 
es with which they were mingled If some 
lost, others won Nature was generous Man 
was eager to appropriate A confident in- 
dividualism was inevitable 

These years were literally and fig- 
uratively a golden age Increases in Eng- 
lish capital and commerce and the bold 
trade policy of the British had marked ef- 
fects Many merchants in China thought 
that with each treaty gam an unlimited 


^°Fish, Amer Dip , 281 

Many responsible persons felt that the Pacific basin was to be the center of great commercial expan- 
sion and international conflict Of For Pom Com 1865 , 190, A J Sargent, Anglo-Ghinese Commerce and 
Diplomacy ( Mainly in the Nineteenth Century ) (Oxford, 1907), 135-135 
China El . Nov 9, 1853 
^ ^1 China PI . Sept 27, 1855 
Bow's Rev , I, 11 

China El , June 25, 1858, cf George Wingrove Cooke, China Being *'The Times’* Special Correspondence 
from China 1857 - 58 (London, 1858 An able work Cited as China ) , 145-146 
®®Perry, Narr , Vol 2, 178-179, cf Con Regs , 1856 , 195 
®®Perry, op cit , Vol 1, 220, cf Dennett, Amers in East Asia, 274-275 
® ’'Great Britain, F 0 5/550 American Consuls , Aug SO and Sept 7, 1852 (William Peter) 

®®Davis Rich Dewey, Financial History of the United States (Fifth ed , New fork, etc., 1916), 255, 

260, Ugo Rabbeno, The American Commercial Policy (Second ed , London and New Tork, 1895), 189-190 

W Van Metre, An Outline of the Development of the Internal Commerce of the United States 17S9-1900 
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market would open An optimistic tendency 
to oTer stock the market appeared there 
In the United States, advances occurred in 
the merchant marine, railroads, manufac- 
turing, agriculture, and cotton-growing 
The pre-war commercial prosperity of Bos- 
ton reached its peak in 1857 Gold ac- 
tivity in California and Australia brought 
a boom to tbe American boot and shoe 
trade The influence of this precious 
metal runs like a golden thread throughout 
the economic history of the fifties — 
usually beneficial, but sometimes carrying 
a sinister gleam Marine insurance in the 
United States had its best days between 
1840 and 1860 Voyages were long, and 
high rates offered insurers desirable re- 
turns 

No small part of the prosperity of 
the time in lands about the Pacific was 
directly or indirectly due to large migra- 
tions of Chinese, in California, for exam- 


ple, and in Malaysia Commercial activity 
at Singapore was attributed not merely to 
liberal British policy, the location of 
the place, and gold discoveries in Cali- 
fornia and Australia, but also to the de- 
velopment of nearby resources by Chinese 
Malaysia was the scene of feverish exploi- 
tation of gutta percha , which gave this 
region its counterpart of the oil fever 
and the gold rushes of other countries 

Advances were not limited to the 
cultivation and utilization of the products 
of nature and the diffusion of material 
comforts There were improvements in com- 
mercial and financial machinery as well 
The tariff relaxations previously described 
smoothed the course of prosperity. In the 
United States the situation was notably 
satisfactory when a cargo which had been 
valued at $5,174,802 in China reached an 
estimated value of $9,364,462 after impor- 
tation 


(Baltimore, 191S), 18, Gibbina, Ind in Bag ., 465, Sargent, Anglo-Chiaese Com and Dip , 129, 159} Samuel 
Couling, The Eagyclopaedia Sinica (London, etc , 1917 Valuable and convenient Cited as Eno Sin ) , 
664. 

*°Levi ( Brit Com , 407, 412) describes speculation, railway financing, joint-stock companies, and com- 
modity gains in England 

^^Morlson, Mar Hist , 366, Taussig, Tariff Hist , 141 

Blanche E Hazard, ''The Organization of the Boot and Shoe Industry in Massachusetts before 1875”, in 
Quarterly Journal of Economics , XXVII (1913), 236-262 

Depew, One Hundred Years of Amer Com , I, 88, Third Annual Report of the Chamber of Gommerce of the 
State of Hew York (New York, 1861, covering 1860-1861), 298-318, Winsor, Memorial Hist of Boston, IV, 
192, ''Abstract of the Returns of Insurance Companies ”, on Documents Submitted to the General Court of 
1855, by the Secretary of the Commonwealth , of Massachusetts (Boston, 1855), and Third Annual Report of 
the Insurance Oommlssioners, of Massachusetts, January 1, 1858 (Boston, 1858 — ^Public Doc No 45), 

First Annual Report of the Superintendent of the Insurance Department (State of New York, Assembly No 
90 — ^1860), Annual Report of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, for the Year 1858 , 70-71, 

Johnson, Com D S , II, ISSj BBHS, Nov , 1929, p 17, Com Reis , III, 659 

^'* Coa RelB , III, 666 j see also Monthly Rev , XII, 126 

'"Previous to 1844, the very name of katta percha was unknown to European commerce In that year 
2 cwt of It was shipped experimentally from Singapore The exportation of gutta percha from that port 
rose in 1845 to 169 piculs, (the picul is 153 l/S pounds), in 1846, to 5,364, in 1847, to 9,296, and in 
•&e first seven months of 1848, to 6 768 piculs 

'"In the first four-and-a-half years of the trade, 21,598 picias of gutta percha valued at $274,190, 

were shipped at Singapore, the whole of idilch was sent to England, with the exception of 15 piculs to 

Mauritius, 470 to the continent of Europe, and 922 to the United States But this rapid growth of the 
new trade conveys only a faint idea of the commotion it created among the native inhabitants of the 
Indian Archipelago The jungles of the Johore were the scenes of the earliest gatherings, and they were 
soon ransacked in every direction by parties of Malays and Chinese, while the indigenous population gave 
themselves up to the search with a unanimity and zeal only to be equalled hy that which made railway 
jobbers of every man, woman, and child in England about the same time The knowledge of the article 
stirring the avidity of the gatherers, gradually spread from Singapore northward as far as Penang, 
southwest along the east coast of Sumatra to Java eastward to Borneo, where it was found at Brune, 
Sarawak, and Pontianak on the west coast, at Koti and Passer on the east »” (Com, Hels , I, 487n ) 
^ ^Ibid. , Ill, 378, of Taussig, Tariff Hist , 157, and Jolmson, Com U S « II, 49 
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Individuals engaged in Asiatic and 
Pacific commerce, however, were exposed to 
great dangers The trade itself was still 
subject to ma;]or perils affecting the en- 
tire economic life of the age In the 
carrying trade, the very fluctuations 
which for a time meant quick profits now 
and then produced reverses Exploitation 
of petroleum from 1845 began to weaken the 
whaling industry Notable defections of 
gold-hungry seamen from whalers caused 
many vessels to be sold out of the serv- 
ice Storms and mishaps at sea took heavy 
toll of life and property In Chinese 
waters, hordes of pirates added to the 
natural dangers of navigation and preyed 
upon any unprotected commerce, native or 
foreign On land also, nature, with all 
her bounty, furnished many trials 

Financial difficulties in 1854 
witnessed the passing of a five-year boom 
in seaborne freight on the Pacific Rising 
home production of staples reduced Cali- 
fornia’s imports from the Pacific Compe- 
tition sharpened Freight receipts suf- 
fered In Australia, where merchants 
had recklessly sent out excessive ship- 
ments, prices declined, commerce lan- 
guished, and bankruptcies multiplied.'^* 
Overconfident financial and commercial 
dealing brought its own drastic correction 
in the widespread disasters of 1857 War 
and insurrection increased confusion 
Among foreign trading groups of Eastern 
Asia and the Pacific, the effects of the 
crisis of 1857 were felt almost as severe- 
ly as in the United States and Europe, and 
demonstrated the increasing interdepend- 
ence of commerce in widely separated plac- 
es Whale products accumulated in the 
Sandwich Islands as American demand 
dropped Examples of similar economic 
dislocations could be multiplied 


In China and in Japan the period 
witnessed frequent local fluctuations which 
added to the uncertainty produced by more 
widespread variations With a reduction of 
trade at Canton, following the panic of 
1857 in America, were joined tne effects of 
the foreign assault on the city in December 
of the same year Not long after this, two 
economic evils — civil war, in the Western 
tea-districts, and partial failure of a 
rice crop, in the neighborhood of Foochow — 
united to cause a shift in trade The low 
price of outside rice, imported to avoid 
famine, led to a decision to turn over 
large tracts of land to tea culture.®® The 
effect of local uprisings In China was of- 
ten shown by instability in exchange rates, 
responsive to political as well as commer- 
cial influences 

Domestic discord in China and in 
Japan added to the nervous unsteadiness of 
the period In Japan, it was occasioned 
partly by opening the country to foreign 
commerce In China, different minor rebel- 
lions and piracies were overtopped by the 
prolonged Taiping Rebellion, one of the 
major calamities of human history Euro- 
pean hostilities in different parts of 
Eastern Asia disturbed trade Numerous 
misdeeds of individuals, typical of rapidly 
changing communities, appeared as further 
complications 

It may be repeated, nevertheless, 
that in spite of reverses much optimism and 
strength persisted The essentially pros- 
perous condition of the age prevented a 
general breakdown The undesirable effects 
of misfortunes were often relieved by their 
contributions to prosperity. For instance, 
the stimulating influence of the Crimean 
War was discernible in the Far East as well 
as in the United States and England, 


year 1847 brought economic difficulties in Europe, including bad harvests. In Java (1849-1850) 
over a third of a million people died Losses in English commerce with China required Parliamentary at- 
tention See Day, The Trade and Adm3n of the Dutch 3n Java , S15, and Sargent, Anglo-Chlnes a Com . a nd 

Dip , 131-132. 

Monthly Rev , XII, 250, 253j BBSS , Dec , 1931, p 4 

D'Ewes, C hina, Australia and the Pacific Islands , I09ff , 218-219 
5 0 Of Harper's Weekly, I, 642, Thomas Tooke and William Newmarch, A Histoiy .gf Pric es and , of the St a t e 
of Circulation 1848-1856 , 7ol 1 (London, 1857), 715, Benj . 0 Wright, Banking In Gallfornia 1849-191 0 
(San Francisco, 1910), 27 
51 Com Reis , 1859, Pt, I, 586 
5^ 2 Foochow OL , June 30, 1859 

®®FoT the situation at Shanghai in 1855, idien rebels took the native city, see Com^Rels , III, 376 
377 j page 378 supplies a table of six months' bills on London (1851-1855) 
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Freedom, expansion, and optimistic 
activity marked the prosperous period be- 
ginning about 1845 and closing in 1860 
These dominant characteristics manifested 
themselves in connection with changes in 
Far Eastern voyages of ships, in a notable 
series of territorial extensions in the 
Orient and in the western portions of the 
United States, in numerous relaxations of 
restrictions on commerce in Occident and 
Orient, and in a remarkable and widespread 
expansion and readjustment in trade, in- 
dustry, transportation, and communication 
They were observed in improvements in the 
dissemination of information, with special 
reference to the East, and in the vigorous, 
vexing, and dangerous life of seamen 
There was an increase in the urgency of 
sustained attention to its broadening Asi- 
atic interests on the part of an unpre- 
pared, hesitant, and even resistant gov- 
ernment Financial disturbances, wars and 
rebellions, and other vicissitudes, how- 
ever, were not able to destroy the essen- 
tially prosperous condition of commerce 
These facts were of general interest and 
application at •*'he time, although some of 
them were not as clearly discerned as at 
present 

The points of view of several 
tj'pes of persons have been utilised A 
history of the nation’s Asiatic commerce 
could be written from any one of a niamber 
of angles — that, for example, of the Sec- 
retaries of State, of the Navy Department, 
or of an individual firm The affairs and 
the activities of each kind of organiza- 
tion and each section of the mercantile 
personnel were of importance to all the 
others 

At this point, however, the account 
concludes presentation of a balanced gener- 
al picture, and devotes itself in following 
chapters to information and influences of a 
particular kind While aiming at a fair 
presentation of conflicting interests in 
specific cases, it emphasizes one point of 
view, namely, the outlook of American con- 
suls in Eastern Asia on the many activities 
of their countrymen in that region, espe- 
cially those engaged in commerce The em- 
phasis shifts increasingly from, the United 
States and the Occident to the local scene 
in the Orient Yarious international cur- 
rents met there, and the inevitable confu- 


sion of interests and customs led either 
to clashes or to reconciliation In fol- 
lowing pages Americans and Europeans are 
usually thought of as "foreigners”, among 
Asiatic peoples, in whose midst they were 
but tiny fragments of alien humanity 

Consuls were brought into pecu- 
liarly intimate relations with unadjusted 
or opposing groups Although their work 
was purely official and routine, or even 
trivial, in many of its phases, an exami- 
nation of consular functions and problems 
affords an excellent approach to the real- 
ities of the commerce conducted under 
their eyes These officers were condi- 
tioned by that body of fact and those gen- 
eral characteristics of the time which 
have been presented "Old hands" in Asia 
or uninitiated newcomers, they all shared 
American ideas and information Locally 
they were influenced by their immediate 
Oriental surroundings and experiences, by 
their contacts with other Americans, offi- 
cial and private, by the ideas and example 
of consuls of European nations, and by 
their own personal reactions, sometimes 
appropriate and somecimes not They were 
governed by the technical information con- 
tained in consular regulations and by the 
counsel of official despatches The basic 
character of their relation to the Ameri- 
can government was created by the legisla- 
tion passed and the practices followed in 
Washington 

Such was the dependence of consuls 
on the authorities at home that first at- 
tention must be given in succeeding pages 
to the consular structure This necessa- 
rily includes general features, which ap- 
plied as much to American consuls in the 
Orient as to those in all other parts of 
the world, and more specific arrangements 
of particular concern to officers in the 
Far East Reading of consular affairs is 
simplified by an acquaintance with the 
general basis of the system, the organiza- 
tion and control of consular and commer- 
cial matters, appointments, factors in 
Eastern Asia leading to an increase in the 
number of consular offices, and the spe- 
cific functions constituting the actual 
work of men in the service Part II pro- 
vides an exposition and a partial analysis 
of such matters 


54Part II employs narrative material and uses chronological order only in secondary fashion These as- 
sume increasing importance in Part III, devoted to consular problems 
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NOTE 

ON THE VIEWS OF COMMODORE PERRY AND TOWNSEND HARRIS 
(See above, Note 25) 


The classic exposition of the general phil- 
osophy of territorial expansion in the Far East, in 
relation to service to commerce generally and to 
political and naval considerations, would seem to 
be contained in a paper entitled "Remarks of Commo- 
dore Perry upon the Expediency of Extending Farther 
Encouragement to American Commerce in the East " 

This IS given in the second volume of the Narrative 
of the Perry expedition (pp 173-182) Excerpts 
from this essay follow 

"With the flourishing kingdoms of Japan, 

Lew Chew, and Siam, we have recently negotiated 
treaties, from which important benefits will un- 
doubtedly be obtained Though up to this time but 
little interest has been manifested by our govern- 
ment in availing itself of the means thus placed at 
its disposal, the day will however arrive, and at 
no distant period, when political events, and the 
unanimous and urgent appeals of our commercial men, 
will make it obligatory on the United States to 
look with greater solicitude to our eastern com- 
merce, and to extend the advantages of our national 
friendship and protection, as well to Japan and 
Lew Chew as to other powers but little better known 
to Western nations 

"I may refer to Siam, Cambodia, Cochin 
China, parts of Borneo and Sumatra, and many of the 
islands of the eastern archipelago, and more espe- 
cially, to the island of Formosa " 

”Now, the evident causes of the failures to 
bring these prejudiced and conceited people [of 
Indo-China] into any terms promising useful results, 
may be chiefly ascribed to the course of mistaken 
policy pursued by the western powers, whose agents 
invariably approach them as superiors, demanding 
concessions In the way of trade, the free exercise 
of religion, &c , &c , of the advantages or disad- 
vantages, or ultimate bearing and consequences of 
which the native princes must necessarily be igno- 
rant, and in the fear of granting too much, or even 
admitting amongst them strangers, of whose grasping 
propensities and love of encroachment they have 
full knowledge, they doggedly refuse all communi- 
cation whatever " 

"It is true that, in all negotiations with 
China and other eastern nations, the display of a 
respectable armed force is necessa3?y to satisfy 


those people of the power of the foreign contract- 
ing party to protect its rights " 

"China proper, once disenthralled, Japan, 
Lew Chew, and the other countries would enter of 
necessity into this new family of commercial, or, 
at least, trading nations, and the commerce of the 
East would be improved ten-fold by the impulse thus 
given to uhe advance of civilization and the indus- 
trial arts, and the benefits resiilting from such 
change — religious, moral, and political — could not 
be correctly estimated The end would therefore 
unquestionably justify the means ^ 

"It IS idle to suppose, that because the 
policy of the United States has hitherto been to 
avoid, by all possible means, any coalition, or 
even connexion with the political acts of other na- 
tions, we can always escape from the responsibili- 
ties which our growing wealth and power must inevi- 
tably fasten upon us The duty of protecting our 
vast rapidly growing commerce will make it not 
only a measure of wisdom, but of positive necessity, 
to provide by timely preparation for events which 
must, in the ordinary course of things, transpire 
in the east " 

"But, after all, these events in the histo- 
ry and fate of nations are doubtless directed by an 
overruling Providence, and probably we could not, 
if we would, change their course, or avert our ul- 
timate destiny " 

" In truth, it would be the wiser policy 
if the European powers were to leave their least 
important colonies undefended, as in such condition 
they would not in tome of war be otherwise molested 
than by occasional visits of the enemy for refresh- 
ments and supplies 

"The constantly ameliorating changes which 
have transpired in latter times in the laws and 
customs of war, will no longer justify those meas- 
ures of coercion and cruelty which were practised 
in former days The world will never again coun- 
tenance rapine and murder, the wanton destruction 
of edifices of religion and learning, of works of 
art, and defenceless private property, wars will 
hereafter be conducted in a manner more honorable 
a lid magnanimous, and that nation will deservedly 
receive the execrations of all good men, who shall 
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henceforth, allow of the perpetration of those acts 
of barbarity which have been of common occurrence 
even in recent times ” 

«fhe objections hitherto advanced by our 
wisest men against the admission of detached and 
distant colonies into our federative organization 
cannot apply to small and distinct settlements es- 
tablished merely for purposes of trade or some re- 
ligions or moral object If once a lew Imericans 
determine to congregate and sit down together, 
whether in the western wilds or upon some remote 
island in the Pacific, there must he some insur- 
mountable obstacle, indeed, which will ever pre- 
vent the accomplishment of their designs ” 

(flare speaks the spirit of Texas, of the Bear Flag 
Revolt, of Oregon ) 

”It may, therefore, be assumed that a few 
small settlements, scattered through the Pacific 
ocean, and subject to their own local laws, will 
sooner or later he established as measures of nec- 
essary expediency and convenience of our growing 
commerce ” 

** The people will emigrate and settle in 
remote places, and the notice and sympathies of 
the country will be drawn toward them, and in this 
way we shall have foreign settlements, even if 
they are not established by positive enactment ” 


Townsend Harris, a more moderate person, 
shared in the enthusiasm for territorial extension 
Like Perry and Peter Parker, he urged the acqmsl- 
tion of Formosa In a letter of March £4, 1854, 
from Macao ( l Macao CL ) . he wrote so frankly that 
the Department of State felt it improper to pub- 
lish certain portions of the letter Struck by 
the importance of the island as a naval depot and 
as a political and commercial factor, Harris out- 
lined its history, resources, and trade He noted 
its temperate climate, the enormous exports of 
rice and sugar, the grip on Western markets held 
by its camphor, its sulphur, coal, and fine woods, 


its suitability for the growing of coffee and live 
stock, proximity of China and Japan to the island, 
its convenience as a transhipment depot for mer- 
chandise, and its value as a poxnt of radiation for 
the moral influence of Christianity The rapidly 
increasing population of the Pacific Coast of Amer- 
ica, the prospect of a western railroad, the small- 
ness of Formosan revenue to China, the presence of 
piracy on its west coast, the blessing of American 
riile — these pointed to the wisdom of purchasing 
Formosa from China, the cost was not likely to be 
great The acquisition of Hongkong and Macao by 
foreign states was uited as offering precedent, 
payment might establish a favorable contrast to the 
outright seizure of Hongkong by England If the 
Chinese held back the United States might hint that 
It would purchase from the aborigines the title to 
the west coast (This suggestion has interesting 
implications with reference to sovereignty, in view 
of the political ideas, if any, which lay back of 
it, and in relation to the subsequent history of 
Formosa and other outlying possessions of China ) 
Harris is hardly convincing in his idea of a rela- 
tion of cause and effect between the evacuation of 
Formosa by the Dutch (1662) and the decline of 
Dutch influence in Japan 


In the present inquiry no copy of C Moren- 
o's optimistic forty-page pamphlet, American Inter - 
ests in Asia (flew lork, 1863), has been read, but 
an interesting description by a competent investi- 
gator has been secured The work sets forth "the 
desirability of America's conquest of the Par East 
— ^not by force, but by meaaas of treaties and terri- 
torial concessions for the use of comptoirs of com- 
merce and naval stations established at various and 
converient points From his observations dtoring 
'fifteen consecutive years in the various parts of 
Asia' he points out how the country, products, needs 
and characteristics would be advantageous for such 
an attempt He concludes by indicating how Russia 
might usurp the [advantages of the] English and with 
the United States divide the inheritance of the 
Anglo-Indian Empire " 
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Chapter 3 

THE BASIS OF THE SYSTEM 


Setting aside theoretical and gen- 
eral outlines such as might apply to a va- 
riety of consular services in different 
periods, the following treatment of consu- 
lar powers, ohligations, and functions 
presents the organized results of an in- 
ductive and primarily historical examina- 
tion of consular affairs in Eastern Asia, 
1845-1860 ^ 

Persons connected with the consu- 
lar staff were expected to he useful to 
their government at home, to American cit- 
izens in their districts, to subjects or 
officials of the country in which they 
were stationed, and, at times, to others 
The basis of their activities was the 
product of many formal and informal provi- 
sions and relationships ranging all the 
way from treaties and constitutional 
clauses to the local law of their places 
of residence or the opinion of their fellow 
countrymen at those placos. 

A general inquiry into the historic 
foundations of consular systems in the Oc- 
cident would lead hack to the Hanseatic 
communities and the Italian republics Con- 
sular origins antedated permanent diplo- 
matic representation In Eastern Asia the 
situation was for centuries such as to 
produce little or no genuine consular ac- 
tivity The nature of relations between 


states in that area hardly fitted into the 
pattern indicated by a strict use of the 
word "international”, although it is not 
correct to assume that in the Orient there 
was no diplomacy, foreign trade, foreign 
missionary activity, or travel worthy of 
the name before the appearance of modern 
Europeans In that region, early counter- 
parts existed of problems faced by American 
consuls, such as control of a resident for- 
eign group, punishments, fixed and limited 
trading centers, status of missionaries, 
differences in customs and law, and control 
of pirates ^ 

In the United States, the existence 
of consuls was conceived to rest on the 
broad basis of constitutional piovlsions 
and "the law of nations", rather than on 
legislative acts The diplomatic officer 
spoke for the Interests of the nation, and 
the consul cared for separate and individu- 
al concerns This rather loose distinction 
had only a limited usefulness in Eastern 
Asia, where the line of demarcation between 
the two types of public servants frequently 
shifted and sometimes almost disappeared 
The terms "consul" and "consular" must be 
used in a very elastic manner Indeed, S 
Wells Williams held that consiiLates in Chi- 
na were not so much consulates in the Euro- 
pean sense as governments ® 


1 Ellery C Stowell's Le Consul, Fonotions, Inammites, Organisation, Exequatur (Pans, 1909) and Consu- 
lar Cases and Opinions (Washington, 1909) are useful H B Morse's The Trade and Administration of 
China (Third ed , rev , London, etc , 1921) presents a different point of view Still another scheme is 
fotind in the very convenient work of J Sydney Henshaw, A Manual for United States Consuls (Hew York, 
1849), cited as Henshaw, Manual Note also cooperative comments on legal aspects of consular work in 
Amer Journal of International Law , Vol 26, pp 189-449, and the headings employed in Basse's Index to 
United States Documents Relating to Foreign Affairs 1828-1861 , pp 1690ff , in the third volume A prac- 
tical exposition of current consular work appears in Julean Arnold’s Oommercial Handbook of China , II, 
42-60 

®Cf George Grafton Wilson and George Fox Tucker, International Law (Seventh ed , Boston, etc , 1917), 
189-190, Sheppard, Amer Con Serv , S90, 404, S G Hishida, The International Position of Japan as a 
Great Power (New York, 1905) , esp chs II, III, and X, James Murdoch, A History of Japan during the 
Century of Early Foreign Intercourse (1542— 1651) (Kobe, Japan, 1903), 147, Frank Brinkley, A History of 
the Japanese People (New York and London, 1915) , 443-445, and various works by other well-known writers 


like Hlrth and Maspero 

^See Sheppard, Amer Con berv , 427, 450, Hinckley, Amer Gon Jur , 50-51, Con Hegs , 1865 , 586, 
Johnson, Com U S , II, 245, 45-5, H Rep 154 ( Investigation of George F Seward) , 7, and Harley Farns- 
worth MaoNair ' s excellent The Chinese Abroad (Shanghai, 1925) , 10-11 
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The peculiar circumstance has to 
he home in mind that American consular 
arrangements in Asia were largely unilat- 
eral At the time in question, the United 
States received no consuls from the inde- 
pendent Oriental countries dealt with 
here Even more, agreements in treaties 
with Siam and Japan placed some obliga- 
tion, within the limits of neutrality, on 
American consular officers to aid the ves- 
sels of those countries which might put 
into various ports 


Basis Constitutional Provisions 

The Constitution provides for Pres- 
idential appointment of "ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls", by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate Con- 
gress IS given power to vest the appoint- 
ment of inferior officers in the President, 
in the courts of law, or in the heads of 
departments, a provision covering some 
consular officers A long list of special 
powers of Congress, and implemental action 
by that body indirectly bring it into an 
important relationship to consular offic- 
ers The conspicuousness of references to 
consuls in treaties made in Eastern Asia 
gives special point to the constitutional 
Inclusion of treaties in the supreme law 
of the land.® 

The status of consular activities, 
particularly judicial work In extraterri- 
torial countries, received searching exam- 
ination in the Senate, in federal a nd 
state courts, and in consular courts Al- 
though the Secretary of State was an exec- 
utive officer, his instructions to diplo- 
matic and consular officers sometimes con- 
tained explanations and legal opinions on 
their exercise of judicial authority 

The Department of State was in 
closer touch with consuls than were other 


executive branches, and much of their cor- 
respondence cleared through the Secretary 
of State ® The same was true of most con- 
sular dealings with Congress In addition 
to the instructions, rulings, and circu- 
lars of the Department of State, consuls 
took account of decisions of the Treasury 
Department (to which they were obliged to 
send financial reports) and opinions of 
the Attorney-General 7 Diplomatic officers 
possessed the right to pass upon certain 
acts of consuls under their Jurisdiction,® 
a point which in China and in Japan led to 
much acrimonious dispute At best, the 
authority of diplomatic officials over con- 
suls was precarious.® Both held directly 
from the President, and consuls were not 
slow to take advantage of that convenient 
fact Temporary or subordinate consular 
officers might hold from diplomatic autho- 
rities, including the chargg d'affaires 
Consular duties occasionally bore a diplo- 
matic aspect, especially in the shifting 
Oriental scene Nice precision in treat- 
ment of administrative arrangements is fur- 
ther disturbed by the fact that naval of- 
ficers stationed in the East sometimes 
shared the functions of ministers and of 
consuls In such cases they must ordinari- 
ly be regarded as coming within the scope 
of this inquiry 

The groundwork of the functions of 
minor or special officers was supplied by 
the Constitution, and by legislation, or- 
ders of the Secretary of State, rulings of 
diplomatic representatives, and action of 
regularly appointed consuls In addition 
to such consuls there appear in the narra- 
tive a considerable number of persons vari- 
ously designated as acting consuls, vice 
consuls and acting vice consuls, consular 
agents, commercial agents, acting commer- 
cial agents, interpreters, marshals, con- 
sular clerks and consular pupils. Others 
assisted in the despatch of business vilthout 


“^Cp the Implied obligation to Gbiaese subjects converted to Christianity (Tr of Tientsin, Art 
ifote Hinckley, 68-69, and Quincy Wright, The Control of American Foreign Relations (New York. 1922^ 
312-515, S22ff ' ^ 

® The President might fill vacancies occurring during recesses by granting temporary commissions 
®0f. John Bassett Moore, AJJlgest of International Law (Eight vols Washington, 1906. Cited as 
Moore, Digest ) . 1 , 95, 

■^Com Eees . 1856 , 75-76, 18 China DP . Oct 20, 1859 


1 China PI , May 30, 1857 
®Cf a point in 36-2, S. Ex Doc 


~ (I gssa-ge* - Oommunicatlng. the Correspondence of Messrs McLane 


* — — - — xni; — nr toue uorresponaence of M essrs McL 

i-a t e Gonmissipners to China, in two volumes— an especially hnporW document) , II, inl" 
Shanghai CL . Mir 31, 1858 ' 
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bearing any formal title. Niimeroixs inter- 
stitial difficulties arose. Should "vice 
consuls”, for example, sometimes appointed 
because of availability rather than fit- 
ness, possess the right to exercise judi- 
cial functions, with their determinative 
Influence over life and property? The 
question of whether to engage American or 
native subordinates on the spot again and 
again grew serious when the volume of con- 
sular work became excessive. A lack of 
organization existed at the fringes of the 
service, especially during the earlier 
years of the period. In brief, appoint- 
ment of subordinate officers and manage- 
ment of their work were troublesome and 
irritating. 

Of importance in the direction of 
consular matters was the pressure of in- 
terested opinion upon the government in 
Washington and upon its diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in the East. Special groups 
secured a measure of responsiveness to 
need at a time when voters generally did 
scanty thinking about what seemed a de- 
tached, unimportant agency.^® 


Basis: Local Law and Custom 

Consuls were guided partially by 
the local law and custom of the place in 
which they were stationed, and occasionally 
by the action or the ideas of influential 
natives with whom they dealt. At some 
points, for example, local law made it im- 
perative that consuls support their desti- 
tute countrymen. Local law and custom 
were at best difficult for consuls to deal 
with satisfactorily. Uncertainties and 
conflicts in frontier situations placed a 
premium upon their exercise of common sense 
and adaptability, qualities belonging in 
any catalogue of elements of the system. 
Local habits and attitudes affected the 
success of consuls particularly in connec- 
tion with the carrying out of treaty provi- 
sions.^® 

The bilateral treaty with the Hawa- 
iian Islands (1849, Art. X) denied special 
privileges to American consular officers 
engaging in commerce. The consular conven- 
tion of 1855 with the Netherlands, applica- 
ble to the Dutch East Indies, made non-Dutch 


paaslm ; cf. Moore, Digest , II, 622. 

Commercial agents were not appointed by the President and the Senatej they were simply executive 
agents of the Department of State. (Of. Amoy 01 , Mar. 18, 1862, index vol. 41.) Consular agents, re- 
ceiving no exequatur, were appointed by individual consuls and, after 1856, were supposed to be approved 
by the Secretary of State. (Cf. Jones, Con. Serv. , 25j 5 Canton CL , Sept, 9, 1858 j Moore, II, 62 S 5 and 
Con. Regs., 1856 , 21-22, and ch. VI.) A deputy consul, subordinate to a consul, exercised such powers 
as his principal assigned him at the place of the constil’s residence. (For an example of Departmental 
approval see Hongkong GI , Oct. 19, 1855.) Regarding vice consuls and vice commercial agents see 16 
China DP , Feb. 26, 1858, ends. 2a and Zb; UiogpQ Cl , Aug. 12, 1854j Con, Regs., 1856 , 217--219j A. J. 
Bentley, ed., Digest of the Official Opinions of the Attomeys-General. . .1789-1861 (Washington, 1885, 
Cited as Bentley, Digest ) , p. 155j Moore, Digest, V, 148-149. Note also Sheppard, 419-420} Con, Regs ., 
1856 , 25-30} Wright, The Control of American For. Reis ., S2Sff.} and Henry M. Wriston's Executive Agents 
in American Foreign Relations (Baltimore, 1929), 168, 177-180, 247, 674n., and 792n. On questions re- 
lating to minor officers cf . 35-2, H. Ex. Doc. 68 ( Compensation to Consular Officers and Appointment of 
Consular Glepks ), 9; 6 China DP , Aug. 21, 1851} Shanghai Cl, Ap. 29, 1854, and Ap. .8, 1856} 14 China DP , 
May 22, 1857, exhibit 4c, etc.} Jones, op. clt ., 17n.} 5 Shanghai CL , Oct. 19, 1855. 

On related points note 6 China DP , Aug. 21, 1851} Dennett, Amers. in East. Asia , 99-100, 103} The 
American Secretaries of State ... (ed. by Samuel Flagg Bemis), VI (New York, 1928), 593} 14 China DP , May 
22, 1867, exh. 4c. 

^^ 2 Hongkong CL , Mar. 29, 1852} Con. Regs., 1856 , 155, 195} 42-2, H. Ex. Doc. 517 (Examination of Ac- 
counts of Constilar Officers ..., Keim's investigations), 25-24, 27. Cf. provisions in the Treaty of 
Wanghla, 1844,— Arts. XIX, X2I, XX7I, and in the Treaty of Tientsin, Art. IX} 1 China PI , Jan. 28, 1847; 

5 Shanghai GL. Nov. 3, I860. 

^^ Hongkong Cl , Dec. 22, 1854. 

^®At Portuguese Macao, constilar authorities of the United States were placed in a dilemma on account of 
the disputed sovereignty of the place, udilch the Chinese still claimed, and the inadvertent inclusion of 
Macao with the five ports of China In an act creating consular courts. The relevant legislation is con- 
sidered at a later place. Before the matter was adjxisted the appointee was directed to apply to the Chi- 
nese authorities and to see what happened. ( 5 China PD, June 19, 1849; Macao GI , May 28, 1849.) 
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consular officers of the United States 
personally subject to the civil and crim- 
inal law of the region, with some (Qualifi- 
cation only in case they did not trade 
The Treaty of Tientsin with China made the 
consul responsible if he permitted a ship 
to leave port before duties were paid 

Besides a commission provided by 
the American government, a consul was ex- 
pected to secure acknowledgement from the 
receiving state in the form of an exequa- 
tur, which made him an officer of that 
state This procedure was taken for 
granted in the West, but in Asiatic coun- 
tries, where the practices of Occidental 
international law were little established, 
difficulties arose which Involved local 
factors and officials 


Basis Treaties 

In Eastern Asia the leading treat- 
ies and various special conventions or 
provisions for trade (with pursuant diplo- 
matic and commercial regulations) in the 
aggregate devoted much attention to con- 
sias and to affairs with which they were 
Intimately associated A review of these 
documents serves as a preliminary to study 
of Congressional legislation on consular 
matters 

The word "consul" appears with 
great frequency in the basic commercial 
treaties made by the United States and by 
other Western powers The most-favored- 
nation clauses indirectly brought rights 
and duties originally specified in Euro- 
pean treaties with Asiatic states A cor- 
rect picture of the American consular 
structure requires frequent reference to 
British treaties, in particular Members 
of government in Washington, were besieged 


year after year by arguments of American 
consuls asking that consular laws should 
contain features suggested by the everpres- 
ent superiority of British consular ar- 
rangements The frequency of close coope- 
ration with British consuls had an effect 
on the acts of their American colleagues 
British sovereignty over Hongkong must be 
taken into account, for the supreme court 
of that colony was intimately connected 
with the administration of justice in 
British consular courts in China and in 
Japan 

Consular provisions were included 
in American treaties with China, Japan, 
Siam, Borneo, and the Sandwich Islands 
Portions of treaties with European states 
having colonial possession in the Far East 
also were applicable 

By the Treaty of Wanghia the United 
States was given the right to appoint con- 
suls at the five open ports. Canton, Amoy, 
Foochow, Mingpo, and Shanghai Consuls 
were entitled to communicate orally or in 
writing with Chinese officials on terms of 
equality and reciprocal respect. While the 
treaty obligated consuls to deal courteous- 
ly with the Chinese people and officers, it 
gave them the right to carry a complaint 
concerning offences to themselves over the 
heads of local Chinese authorities to supe- 
rior officers Consuls and local officers 
were expected to use the style of "mutual 
communication" known as chau-hwul The 
Treaty of Tientsin and provisions in Brit- 
ish and French treaties further stabilized 
relations by placing a consul (or a vice 
consul in charge) on an equality with an 
intendant of circuit ( tao t'al , or taotal, 
as spelled here) or a prefect ( chih-f u ) 

The minister of the United States was ob- 
liged (1858) to notify the Go ernor-General 
of the arrival of an American consul at a 


, P 0. 5/457, Ap 14, 184S Cf, Heashaw, Manual (1849), 4S, Con Regs , 1856 , 14, 40 q Sheppard, 
Aaer Con. Serv , 4£3, 451, Amoy Cl , Feb 15, 1849, 6 Cihina DP , end 0, with. Ho 20, Parker to Web- 
ster 

Communxcatrons on Asiatic consular and coiumercial matters between the government of the Tr ted 
States and European governments with colonies are brought into this study only occasionally It is suf- 
ficient to make general reference to the legation Fotes (To and From) concerning those European govern- 
ments, and Instructions to and Despatches from American diplomatic representatives to the same powers — 
all in the Department of State These series are complementary, for example, to British Foreign Office 
papers, cited here in a few instances 
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port in his province The Governor -Gener- 
al would " forthwith recognize the said 
Consul and grant him authority to act " 

The American treaty of 1858 added Taiwan, 
in Formosa, as u.n open port, and the Brit- 
ish and French treaties named Newchwang, 
Hankow, Swatow, Hanking, Tientsin, and 
five other cities Hot all of these were 
opened at once 

The earliest American treaty with 
Japan permitted the appointment of Ameri- 
can consuls or agents to reside at Shimo- 
da, at any time after eighteen months from 
the signing of the treaty, in case either 
government desired Before the first con- 
sular representative, Townsend Harris, ar- 
ranged his initial agreement with Japan 
(June 17, 1857) at Shimoda, representa- 
tives of three other powers had entered 
into treaties with the Japanese — Great 
Britain (October, 1854), Russia (January, 
1855) , and the Netherlands (a preliminary 
convention in 1855 and a commercial treaty 
in 1856) The general rights accruing 
from these to Americans included extrater- 
ritoriality and the privilege of consular 
residence at Hakodate as well as Shimoda 
Harris' treaty of 1857 permitted an Ameri- 
can vice consul to reside at Hakodate from 
July 4, 1858 and extended the limit of 
travel allowed in emergencies to the con- 
sul-general at Shimoda This officer 
might make purchases without Japanese in- 
tervention and receive native silver and 
copper coin for that purpose Extraterri- 
torial rights were specified 

The Treaty of Yedo (July 29, 1858, 
effective July 4, 1859) provided for resi- 
dence of a diplomatic agent at Yedo and 
allowed this officer and the consul-gener- 
al freedom of travel in any part of Japan 
The right of residence was extended to 
consuls or consular agents, at all open 
ports All American consuls at ports vis- 
ited by Japanese vessels were expected to 
render such friendly aid as local laws 
permitted 


in 8iam, Harris had arranged a 
treaty (1856) to replace an arrangement 
made in 1833 by Edmund Roberts, which 
had contained a conditional consular pro- 
vision This had not become operative, 
and efforts of Joseph Balestier in 1849 
to arrange for residence of a consul at 
Bangkok had failed Arriving shortly af- 
ter the conclusion of Bowring's Anglo- 
Siamese treaty, Harris signed a document 
placing Americans in Siam under the 
regulation of a consul resident at Bang- 
kok Some of this officer's duties were 
explicitly set forth enforcement of treaty 
observance by Americans in Siam and pre- 
vention of their leaving illegally, coop- 
eration with Siamese officials in set- 
tling disputes between Siamese and Amer- 
icans, and exercise of extraterritorial 
Ourisdiction in criminal cases involving 
citizens of the United States Other 
duties were the handling of applications 
of Americans for rental of houses or 
land, registration of Americans, and se- 
curing of Siamese inland passports for 
them Hams appointed a resident mission- 
ary to act as consul There was delay in 
securing a suitable lay consul and Con- 
gress made no provision for salary at 
this post, where fees were insufficient to 
support the office Harris agreed that 
American warships and consuls at ports vis- 
ited by Siamese vessels should render 
friendly aid 

The consular convention of January 
22, 1855 between the United States and the 
Netherlands permitted the reception of 
American consuls in the principal colonial 
ports and explained their status and obli- 
gations Consular requests were to be ad- 
dressed to the Netherlands government by 
way of the American diplomatic officer at 
The Hague, although in urgent cases direct 
application might be made to the governor 
of the colony Commissions were to be 
presented to the home government and coun- 
tersigned by the governor. Yice consuls. 


i7 nhiTi Repos , June, 1837, and Latourette, Early Reis , 126-132 (earlier consular arrangements in 
China) Cf James Murdoch, A History of Japan, Vol III, The Tokugawa Epoch 1652-1868 , rev hy Joseph 
H Longford (London, 1926), pp 580-581 See also L Richard, Qomprehensive Geography of the Chinese 
Empire and Dependencies , trans hy M Kennelly (aianghai, 1908), excellent explanation in sect V of 
ch I; and Williams, Chin Com Guide , di I 
^®0n Japan see Dennett, Amers in East Asia, 552, and Perry, Karr , ?ol 1, 583-387 
^®See also Dennett, op cit , 352, and remarks in Amer Jour of Int Law, Vol 16, No 1 (Jan , 1922), 
1-24 
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■whether Dutchmen or Americans, appointed 
by consuls for ports in their consular 
districts were required to receive approv- 
al from the head of the colony In this 
notable document, various functions of 
consuls were sketched — in relation to 
passports, wrecks, deserters, and arbitra- 
tions 

Officials in the Hawaiian Islands, 
better informed than Asiatic authorities, 
made a show of independence in their 
treaty of 1849 with the United States, 
containing consular arrangements applying 
to officers of both nations Consuls were 
entitled to the assistance of local author- 
ities In arresting deserters from ships 

Treaty provisions affecting Ameri- 
can consular officers in the Far East re- 
veal a considerable extension of their re- 
sponsibilities in that region The basis 
of their position exhibits much variety 
according to the international status of 
the locality in question and the degree of 
development of Its relations with the 
West Consular arrangements made concur- 
rently by other Occidental nations account 
for some of the diversities and perplexi- 
ties appearing in the present narrative 
The time was one of consular pioneering 
among a number of "strange peoples” and 
the acceptance for consuls of grave re- 
sponsibilities. The general international 
system of consular dealings in the West 
was still developing, and it is not sur- 
prising that an offshoot and adaptation of 
that system in the Orient revealed short- 
comings 


Basis’ Congressional Legislation 

The basis of the system in consti- 
tutional provisions and the law of na- 
tions, in local law and custom, and in 


treaties was vitally affected by Congres- 
sional decisions, supplemented by execu- 
tive or administrative action in Washing- 
ton Radical changes beginning about the 
middle of the nineteenth century amply 
attest the unsatisfactoriness of American 
consular arrangements Their inadequacy 
■was not ■unique, however, as complaints re- 
garding the British service show Inade- 
quacy, moreover, is a relative term Sat- 
isfaction of those realistic groups of 
citizens who risked the uncertainties and 
irregularities of life abroad was one 
criterion A different one was the ex- 
isting state of public opinion and inter- 
est, in relation to foreign affairs, in 
the home country Congressional majori- 
ties could not advance too far beyond the 
general body of such opinion and Interest 
The year which marked the peak of American 
merchant shipping (1855) also witnessed 
Congressional action resulting in the im- 
portant consular laws of 1855 and 1856 
Functionally inadequate at the time, with- 
out question, the consular service never- 
theless was one index to American thinking 
and dominant interest 

The earliest beginnings of the 
service antedate the Constitution Some 
officers appointed by Washington were sup- 
ported by fees and by the profits of their 
own private business, an arrangement which 
impaired the efficiency of consular work 
for over half a century A law of April 
14, 179S incompletely specified the powers 
and duties of existing offices, without 
creating a definite consular organization 
It dealt with duties to American seamen in 
distress and authorized cons^uls to receive 
protests Amendments of general applica- 
tion to this law concerned seeraen As 
late as 1853 there were but ten salaried 
cons-uls, a situation relieved only by the 
fact that Presidents placed the consular 


^ ArchlTes . Outside of . Washington (62-3, H Doc 1445 ) . 64 

^This provision appears in some form in nearly all the treaties It sometimes aided consuls by per- 
mitting limited use of local prisons In CJhina, tdiere no sucjh formal arrangement was made, the question 
of aetention and imprisonment of offending American seamen created a serious difficulty for consTils 
With the exception of an arrangement in the Treaty of Yedo for use of Japanese jails, the treaty right 
of consuls to use local prisons went hand m hand with the absence of extraterritoriality 

In addition to treaty provisions mentioned in the text, see the Treaty of Brunei (or Bruni in 
Borneo), concluded on June 23, 1850, the treaty of 1840 with Portugal, the convention of commerce and 
navigation of 1815 witn Great Britain, and the treaty of friendship and navigation of 1795 with Spain 
Perry's Boo Choo compact made no reference to consuls 

For reviews of treaty provisions other than those applying specifically to consuls, see previous 
discussion (an Chapter 1) of new freedom for commerce, and subsequent remarks (In Chapter 5) on the gen- 
eral rights of Americans which consuls were obligated to safegi ord 
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system almost exclusively in the hands of 
the Department of State Those who dealt 
most intimately with it, assistant or un- 
der secretaries, changed infrequently 
During the period of this study there was 
a consular bureau 

The close relation of consular 
duties to commerce and shipping is brought 
out by the act of August 16, 1842, requir- 
ing the Secretary of State "to lay before 
Congress anually . in a compendious form" 
a report on commercial changes during the 
year preceding O^y three^ such reports 
were made before 1855 In transmitting 
the report of that year. Secretary Marcy 
called attention to questions about con- 
densation of material, form, amount of 
preparatory labor, and appointment of a 
single officer to execute the task, which 
required much correspondence with agents 
of the government abroad Neglect of such 
questions had contributed to previous non- 
observance of the law 

With the inauguration of the Pierce 
administration in 1853, attention was di- 
rected to the nation’s foreign commerce 
The Department of State circularized con- 
suls and commercial agents to submit data 
on that subject and related matters, ac- 
cording to nearly a hundred questions 
carefully prepared by the Treasury Depart- 


ment Much valuable information report- 
ed on shipbuilding, shipping, navigation, 
tonnage, and sailors was made available 
to Congress in 1856 This provided the 
second volume of the report entitled Com- 
mercial Relations , four volumes in all 
The comprehensive facts given in this 
large work tardily served the purpose of 
the intermittent reports on commercial 
changes Marcy regarded the volme on 
commercial changes for 1855 as the first 
of a new series, from 1856 the annual pub- 
lication was known as Commercial Relations , 
however, following the title of the four- 
volume recapitulation. 

As a part of this informational 
activity, the General Instructions to the 
Consuls and Commercial Agents of the 
United States (1855) required officers to 
send quarterly reports of commercial de- 
velopments in the places where they resid- 
ed The effect on consular communications 
was signal Much of the information sup- 
plied was published, but a great quantity 
of it — both interesting and useful — re- 
mained generally inaccessible in manu- 
script form in the archives, The quality 
of returns was affected by conditions pre- 
vailing in the consular system and by the 
personal calibre of individual officers. 
Mechanical problems abounded — the 


Johnson, Com ? S , II, 271-E72, Con Regs , 1B56, ch mVII, Jones, Con Serv , 14, Henshaw, 
Manual , Appendix Ij 28-1, H Rep 166 , Sheppard, Amer Con Serv , 412-414, 417, Gaillard Hunt, ’’History 
of the Department of State”, an important series appearing in Vols I-VI of Amer J our of Int Law , 
Hunt's Merch Mag , mil, 60-62 

34-5, S Ex Doc 55 (Com Eels , 1856 ), p I?, Treasury Department, Commerce and Navigation (annual) j 
Johnson, Com U S , II, 258, 

®^54~1, H Ex Poo 2 ( Commercial Changes ), 32-?, S Ex Doc 52 (Secretary Everett’s report, in 1855, 

. Commercial Regulations of Foreign Nations) , especially usefti'' for duties levied in different parts of 
the East 

®^See also Vol 1 of Circulars (Dep of State) under dates of Mar, 15, 1854, and Jly 11, 1855 

^^ Com Reis , 1856 provided, in Part I, Abstracts of Consular Returns and Official Publications, and, 
in Part II, Navigation and Commerce of the United States with Foreign CoTintries 

A brief description of the contents of the first of the four volumes of the Report on the Commercial 
Relations indicates the importance of the undertaking, occupying nearly a year and a half and result- 
ing in a striking conspectus of American consular and commercial activity throughout the Orient and 
other parts of the world Part I, of Volume One, supplied commercial digests and recapitulations by 
countries, with treaty stipulations, Part II, comparative tariffs and restrictions, imports and exports, 
and duties paid; and Part III, consular returns, which fortunately were not digested, being printed al- 
most exactly as received Even diplomatic documents were published at the time with considerable free- 
dom. Most of the numberous errors in returns were corrected Each house provided for a large printing 
Of Congressional Globe (34 Cong., 1 Sess ), 629-630, Com Reis , I, p IXj Chinese Repository , XIV, 
Manual, Hist Sketch ( The United States Consular System; a Manual for Consuls, and also for Merchants , 
Shipowners ahd Masters , Washington, 1866), 21, 22 
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compositor’s difficulty in following manu- 
scripts and corrections, omissions of fig- 
ures and other entries, and miscarriage of 
reports An act of Congress in 1856 
placed the recently organized Statistical 
Office of the Department of State on a 
permanent basis 

During about two-thirds of the pe- 
riod, members of Congress lacked a suffi- 
cient body of organized information con- 
cerning the commercial activities of con- 
suls Legislation had lagged behind much 
of the treaty-making in Asia The years 
1854-1856 brought a roughly coincident ac- 
celeration in treaty-making, in publica- 
tion of essential data, and in fundamental 
legislation Recent consular conventions 
witn Prance and the Netherlands were the 
most complete yet concluded The account 
now returns to the specific acts which re- 
vealed a slow growth of Congressional in- 
terest through 1860 

Prior to 3855 and 1856, three laws 
of the period related directly to the con- 
sular service in general In addition, 
the law of 1848 dealing with extraterrito- 
rial jurisdiction in the Orient is espe- 
cially apposite to this subject The three 
laws first mentioned had to do respective- 
ly with a grant of powers of consuls to 
naval officers, in certain cases, a re- 
quirement that consuls pay due postage, 
and complaints to consuls regarding sea- 
worthiness of vessels (amending an act of 
1840) The law of 1855 proposed a reor- 
ganization of the service like that which 
was more satisfactorily provided in a 
fundamental act of the following year 
Subjects treated were salaries, fees, bus- 
iness, consular pupils, absences, bonds. 


secondary officers, amount of charges, ac- 
counts, contingent expenses, records, es- 
tates, and related matters Besides pe- 
riodic acts including appropriations for 
the diplomatic and consular establishment, 
two other relevant laws were passed by 
1860 That of February 7, 1857 repealed 
an authorization of the appointment of con- 
sular pupils The act of June 22, 1860 
relating to powers of extraterritorial 
courts extended the act of 1848 

In order to carry out the Treaty of 
Wanghia with China, President Tyler prompt- 
ly asked for legislation covering the exer- 
cise of extraterritorial jurisdiction and 
replacing merchant consuls with officers 
independent of trade The "board of com- 
merce" of New York memorialized Congress 
for the appointment of salaried, non-trad- 
ing consuls A bill to remodel the service 
was introduced into Congress in 1844 In 
1845 and 1846 other measures were intro- 
duced to regulate and define the powers, 
duties, and compensation of consuls Sec- 
retary Buchanan was interested also in a 
specification of fees He felt that the 
time had not yet arrived to throw the sup- 
port of the whole system upon the public 
treasury and that fees should indemnify the 
government for consular salaries He pro- 
posed the elimination of unnecessary consu- 
lates 

Delays followed One of two bills 
under consideration at the beginning of 
1847 covered Buchanan’s urgent recommenda- 
tion that certain judicial powers be given 
American ministers and consuls in China 
(and Turkey) over citizens committing 
crimes The other bill was designed to 
revise the consular system Itself, but it 


®^34-S, 6 Ex Dog 55 , p III 

20, 1845, Marcjh 3, 1845, ana Jly 29, 1850 

For certaua references and laws of general application cf Jones, Gon Ssry S1-3S, Stowell, Con. 

Cases and Opinions , and Oon Regs , 1856 , ch XKZVII 
^®]tfost of about a hundred citations of the Congressional Globe , the Senate and House Journal^, and the 
Executive Journals of the Senate are omitted in the following review of legislation, as impossibly cumber- 
some The circumstances described at different points in the text, with use of the indexes in these pub- 
lications, supply sufficient guidance to the supporting evidence in which they abound Matters of partic- 
ular importance are provided with special references in footnotes The substance of the text is found in 
these government publications, consular manuscripts and regulations, and numerous passages in standard 
publications of varying date which have already been cited 

^^ Manual, Hist Sketch , 9-10, 29-2, H Poc 12 (Consular ^stemj 

=^^Xhe commissioner to China was temporarily instructed to send accused Americans home for trial, it be- 
ing left to domestic courts to determine whether they had jurisdiction under the treaty— an executive ef- 
fort to fill in a legislative deficiency (l China PI , Apr 15, 1845 ) 
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was dropped No legislation of the Mnd 
was passed until 1855 In 1847 general 
reorganization was but a dream 

The judicial bill met with much 
hesitation in the Senate and finally- 
lapsed, because of "want of time and the 
pressure of other important business". 

The retarded character of legislative re- 
sponses to actual need becomes increasing- 
ly conspicuous as the narrative offers one 
example after another of the way in which 
consuls importuned the home government for 
prompt relief After much consideration 
and the presentation of many obstacles, 
Congress passed the necessary act in the 
summer of 1848 The President signed the 
bill on Augus+- 11 It was to rank in 
importance for most ^consuls in continental 
Eastern Asia and Japan with the general 
legislation of 1856 

Inadvertent inclusion of the ^ 
facto Portuguese possession of Macao in 
this act on judicial powers was used by 
Portugal as a reason for refusing to re- 
ceive an American consul The Department 

of State was embarrassed After annoying 

delays and emphatic argument by Commis- 
sioner Davis, home from China, Congress 
passed the corrective bill of September SO, 
1850 disallowing consular Jurisdiction 
over Americans at Macao 

Administration of the act of 1848 
suffered from uncertainty, at first, as to 
whether the Secretary of State was given 
superintendence The President then re- 
ferred the subject to the Attorney-General 
as belonging to his department 

In 1852 attention was further di- 
rected in the House of Representatives to 
the need of redefining and establishing the 
powers and duties of consols and commercial 
agents in relation to American seamen and 
officers of merchant vessels, in foreign 
ports A large claim then before Congress 


had arisen out of the exercise of doubtful 
powers by a consul During June, 1854, 
Representative Perkins of Louisiana intro- 
duced a bill to remodel the diplomatic and 
consular establishment It received con- 
sideration in committee until the begin- 
ning of 1855 The Secretary of State sup- 
plied comprehensive information Pei kins' 

detailed explanation of the measure pre- 
sented a useful history of the American 
service He asserted that the first great 
evils had resulted from the original 
adoption of English practice, described as 
the product of institutions directly op- 
posed to those of the United States Nev- 
ertheless, American consuls in China were 
at the very time citing chapter and verse 
of current English arrangements in support 
of their demands for change 

The bill provided, among other 
things, that salaries of consular officers 
were not to begin until after entrance up- 
on official duties and were to cease upon 
relief by a successor Absence from the 
given consular district for more than ten 
days without leave from the President was 
prohibited, salary stopping in any case 
during such excess over ten days Only 
American citiaens might become consular 
officers or clerks At principal ports 
consuls might not trade in any manner 
Salaries were fixed for certain consular 
officers and commercial agents, fees for 
issuance of passports were abolished, as 
well as all commissions upon money ad- 
vanced as wages or for relief of seamen 
Provision was made for modifications and 
reduct-’ ons of fees and commissions for 
other consular acts Duties of consuls in 
the settlement of estates were more pre- 
cisely defined All fees and commissions 
were to be accounted for to the government 
and to be placed in a general fund for 
payment of consular salaries 


32 Cf 36-1, S Ex Doc 45 , 2, and 5 China DP , Nov 24, 1848 

33^he writer has made several detailed inqxiines into distribution of votes on different consular meas- 
ures, in connection wi-th regional, occupational, and political ties One vote, for example, on the judi- 
cial bill, shows that states possessing notably strong interest in Oriental commerce accounted for only- 
four adverse responses, cast by Democrats, all lawyers Reports in the Journals are preferable to those 
in the Globe 

®^See Macao Cl, Jan 2, 1854, Cong G lobe (31-1), Pt II, 1205-1206, 1828, 51-1, H J ol , 1008, 

China DP . Oct £8, 1860, 31-1, S Jol , 600, 30-2, H Jol , 125 Of Morse, Int Reis , I, 321-322 

=^^ 1 China PI , Sept 1, 1848 

^ ^ Cong Globe (32-1), 446, see also Manual, Hist Sketch , 13 

®'^Por W B Reed's criticism of this prohibition see 16 China DP , Ap 28, 1858 

^ ® On ineq-ualities in shipping fees see S3— 1, H Rep 548 (Diplomatic and Consular System) , p 4 
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Consideratxon of the hill was de- 
layed in the House, impatient with its in- 
terruption of other business On February 
9, 1855 it was finally passed, 143 to 33, 
and the concurrence of the Senate was soon 
given, without amendment On March 1 the 
President signed the measure 

Difficulties shortly developed, and 
numerous constitutional questions were re- 
ferred to Attorney-General Cushing His 
reports of May 25 and June 2, 1855 con- 
tained various suggestions,^ ° including an 
arrangement for consular pupils To de- 
sirable alterations in the diplomatic por- 
tions of the act were added corrections of 
errors in the consular sections In July, 
1856, the Senate made amendments to the 
act of 1855, but in August the House passed 
a substitute bill on which features of the 
Senate bill were engrafted Satisfactory 
to the Department of State, this measure 
saved most of the consular reforms of 1855 
With rare speed it became a law, receiving 
the President’s signature on August 18, 

1856 

The liberal views of Lewis Cass, 
senator from Michigan and later Secretary 
of State, are of special interest in con- 
nection with a change which permitted the 
President to allow longer periods of ab- 
sence from consular posts, with pay, in 
cases of illness This matter was a grave 
concern of officers in the Orient, and the 
modification was in line with an inclina- 
tion to grant the executive considerable 
freedom in managing the service 

The most important consular posts 
were divided into two classes or schedules, 

B and C (A being composed of diplomatic po- 
sitions) The former were allowed salary 


only, without the right to trade, the 
latter were salaried, with the right to 
engage in business, unless a special pro- 
hibition was made Other officers, free 
to trade, were to be paid by fees, as be- 
fore 

The act of 1856 was Itself a cor- 
rective measure and remained the founda- 
tion of the consular structure for half a 
century Nevertheless, its unsatisfacto- 
ry arrangements regarding salaries, ten- 
ure, and other matters later required sup- 
plementary legislation One of its best 
features was soon stricken out An out- 
standing problem in the discharge of con- 
sular duties in the Orient was that of 
translation and clerical work The act 
of 1856 abolished clerk hire, in view of 
the arrangement for consular pupils to 
perform clerical duties and to constitute 
a nucleus for a trained service Then, 
in the following year. Congress repealed 
the provision for pupils, in spite of 
Marcy’s objections This retrogressive 
step inconvenienced many consuls, who had 
to live on salary and bear the expense of 
clerk hire as well Their complaints pro- 
duced recommendations of reenacting legis- 
lation, regarding consular pupils, in dif- 
ferent years to 1864, when Congress made 
a partial concession No appropriations 
for clerk hire were made until 1874 One 
form of relief, however, appeared in an 
allowance by the act of 1856 of an amount 
not exceeding ten per cent of salary to 
non-trading consuls for office rent From 
1856 frequent changes were made In spe- 
cific salaries, either in regular appro- 
priations for the service or in special 
acts 


^®The change to a system of non-merchant consuls in China so nearly coincided with the passage of the 
act of 1855 that it is natural to assume that iiie actual change was the result of this legislation 
Close examination of appointment dates, however, shows the priority of most of them to the introduction 
of the hill into Congress. A number of these were recess appointments in 1853, after the return of the 
Democrats to power It is as fair to describe the appointments of 1863-1854 as results produced by the 
party situation at home (and, possibly, by growing needs at certain ports in China) as to call them 
changes brought about by a revision of the system 
'^° Oon Regs , 1855 . Appendix Bj cf 34-1, S Rep 209 

Regarding the ubiquitous question of compensating consuls for loss of exchange on their drafts, spe- 
cial concern was felt lest they abuse the Treasury, an attitude ?hich may well be contrasted with subse- 
quent descriptions of actual needs of consuls. For a long discussion of the exchange difficulty see the 
Gong globe , 35-2, 1145ff. A Rhode Island senator argued uniquely that the government should not lose 
money on exchange when American tea merchants in China could invest the money in tea to gain one hundred 
per cent profit ”We have had some of these tea merchants in Newport, and they have built palaces.” 
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Ignorant and captious comments 
were made in Congress on the question of 
funds for consular pupils Conscientious 
guardians of the public treasury raised 
their heads in suspicion of anything re- 
sembling a novelty One wag offered the 
sarcastic suggestion that a professor of 
diplomacy be appointed to train young men 
to whom should be assigned "consuls" hav- 
ing only one hundred dollars in fees It 
was remarked that the President himself 
might need apprentices The diplomacy 
best suited to the nation was that of the 
backwoods, "the honest diplomacy of re- 
publican freemen, and not that which is 
taught in the diplomatic schools of Eu- 
rope " Proponents of the plan pointed to 
financial hardships of consuls and need of 
protecting the country’s honor abroad, but 
the debates generally displayed an extra- 
ordinary lack of information on the situa- 
tion overseas Before the question of an 
appropriation arose some members, it ap- 
peared, had hardly known what the measure 
was 

Congress was obliged to take up 
appeals from consuls in China who believed 
that the acts of 1848 and 1855 permitted 
them to draw both the sum of one thousand 
dollars for judicial services provided In 
the earlier act and the regular salary for 
strictly consular duties specified in the 
other This was made definitely impossi- 
ble under the act of 1856 (effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1857) During the year and a half 
of the life of the act of 1855 (effective 
July 1, 1855) uncertainty prevailed as to 
the law There was no appropriation for 
actual payment of the former sum during 
this brief time and special claims were 
presented The matter dragged along un- 
certainly until the end of the period In- 


sistence won its reward in 1860, when the 
State Department's yearly recommendation 
finally secured passage of an act of lay 
26, allowing nine thousand dollars for the 
diplomatic representative to China and the 
consuls at five ports 

Before passing on to the final act 
which applied to several consuls in Eastern 
Asia, the act of 1860 dealing with judicial 
functions, this record of Congressional ac- 
tion notices certain incidental legisla- 
tion Some of it was concerned with money 
matters, as in cases already mentioned 
Some was connected with armed protection 
to commerce, appointments, ranks, and vio- 
lations of law by consuls The rest was 
devoted to consideration of acts of execu- 
tive departments and of diplomatic and 
consular officials performed in compliance 
with laws described previously 

In one of these cases the consul 
at Hongkong presented a claim of tSSl 58 
to cover the expense of relieving dis- 
tressed American passengers In another, 
the consul at Honolulu was reported to 
have spent in one year the sum of $74,000 
in sending home sick and disabled seamen 
Congress showed an inclination to skimp 
the Department of State Still other seri- 
ous financial difficulties related to loss 
on exchange of consular drafts and to con- 
struction of an armed steamer for protec- 
tion of American commerce in Chinese wa- 
ters Some of the nation’s representa- 
tives, especially in the Orient, found 
themselves at a disadvantage in obtaining 
interviews with officials and in securing 
concessions, in comparison with consular 
officers of other nations holding the title 
"consul-general” Following recommenda- 
tions beginning in 1846, the President was 
authorized in 1855 to bestow that title 


similar conflict developed over the related question of increasing the salary of the interpreter 
of the legation, the famous Samuel Wells Williams Humphrey Marshall, formerly Commissioner to China, 
gave excellent support to the proposal in the House, employing his customarily picturesque language 
(Of Cong Globe, 34-1, 130, 932-933, 1466, 1475, 1854 ) 

4 3 For the cases of T Hart Hyatt (Amoy) and Ro^^ert G Murphy (Shanghai), the reasoning involved, and 
exchange losses see, in order, 35-1, 5 Jol , 310, 552, and S Hep 19g ? 

Gl, Appleton to Hyatt, Mar ISj 36-1, H Mis Doc 22 , 35-1, H Rep. 106 , Shanghai CI , Apr 8, 1856, 56- 
1, H Jol , I 246, Cong Gl obe, 36-1, 2162-2164, 5 Shanghai CL , Jly 12, 1860, St at at Large , XII, 
21 
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upon any consul in Asia (or Africa) when 
the puLlic interest required In the same 
year the consulate-general at Shimoda, in 
Japan^ was created 

According to the act of 1856, an 
annual accounting to Congress of consular 
fees, based on quarterly reports, was ob- 
ligatory The legislation of 1855-1856 
gave pointed attention to fees As the 
law of 1856 applied only to official fees, 
unofficial fees were still allowed to all 
consuls In some cases tne latter exceed- 
ed the salary of office, although few if 
any consuls in Eastern Asia received such 
windfalls 

The rules and regulations made by 
the diplomatic representatives in China in 
accordance with the act of 1848, relating 
to judicial matters, were reported to Con- 
gress for review, but they possessed the 
force of law as soon as proclaimed A 
printed volume of regulations for consular 
courts in China was issued at Canton in 
1849 In the next decade special regula- 
tions followed on many occasions, includ- 
ing such matters as oaths, officers, pro- 
cedure, records, trials, evidence, debts, 
fees, neutrality, assignments, and con- 
trol of seamen Original advisory assent 
or dissent by full consuls in China was 
necessary At different times committees 
in Congress dealt with the rules submit- 
ted Cognizance was also taken of state- 
ments of judicial fees received The au- 
thority of Congress was extended or modi- 
fied by ministerial interpretations of its 
enactments, as in the setting aside of a 
legislative restriction upon issuance of 


passports by consuls in China, on account 
of a subsequent British treaty with that 
nation 

Conclusion of the account of Con- 
gressional attention to consular arrange- 
ments, as seen chiefly in debates and 
tardy legislation on reorganization and 
judicial powers, is provided by discussior 
of an important act of June 22, 1860, sup- 
plementary to the judicial act of 1848 
The test of experience and the signing of 
new extraterritorial treaties in the Ori- 
ent required alterations and additions In 
Japan and Siam, consuls had no clear-cut 
right to try, convict, and punish offend- 
ing Americans There were delays and mis- 
carriages of justice, in lands used to 
summary punishment Again, treaties led 
legislation After extensive study of 
relevant diplomatic and consular corre- 
spondence, practical recommendations of 
the Treasury Department based on contact 
with court cases, and advice from the At- 
torney-General, a bill was introduced in- 
to Congress on May 18, 1860 In June it 
was passed by both houses, on the twenty- 
second it received the President's signa- 
ture On July 1 it became effective The 
United States was gradually laying the 
foundation of a practical system of judi- 
cial control over its citizens in the 
Orient This act, with one of July 1, 

1870, remained until 1906 the basic law 
relating to judicial powers 

Appointments 

A product of several main elements 


^'^When in 1859 the suggestion of the Department of State that a minister-resident be appointed for Ja- 
pan was considered, Senator Gwin (California) unsuccessfiiLly opposed the change on the ground that a 
minister’s attention would be drawn to other things than the paramount matter of commerce He supported 
his argument by insistence upon the large future of trade between the Pacific Coast and Japan (Cong 
Globe . 35-2, 1052 ) 

Occasionally members of Congress inquired into consular obedience to law and scrutinized the acts of 
foreign governments (Cf 50-2, H Jol , 125, 31-1, S Jol , 86, 171, 35-1, H Jol , 1145, and 35-2, H 
Ex Doe 90 ) 

^®For rules regarding payment and for forms used see 56-1, S Ex Doc 9 ( Fees Received by the Con- 

sular Officers for the Year 1858 ), 57-62, and Con Regs , 1856, passim 

^^ 5 Shanghai CL . Jan 16, 1861 

Oct 1, 1859, 34-3, S Jol , 68, and 53-1, H Ex Doc 125 (China correspondence 
with Commissioners), 524-528, 331-33S (Marshall, idio showed a continuing interest in consular arrange- 
ments) 

^®0f the many items in the act of 1860, the following afford a sufficient idea The laws of the United 
States and the common law were to be supplemented by equity and admiralty law, misdemeanors as well as 
offences were included, and the four assessors in trials were to be selected by lot from a list approved 
by the minister, in order to secure greater disinterestedness Definite repeal of sections of earlier 
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— international law and treaties^ local law 
and custom, constitutional provisions. Con- 
gressional legislation, executive rulings 
and interpretations, and diplomatic regula- 
tions — the American consular establishment 
in Eastern Asia during the years under con- 
sideration was extended by the force of 
changing circumstances and the compulsion 
of treaties The question of choosing men 
for the different offices attracted atten- 
tion The plans of the organization have 
been examined What of the human materi- 
als'? It is sufficient here to indicate 
some Influences calling for a larger staff 
and additional offices and ways in which 
appointments to posts were brought about 
One outside influence stimulating 
extension and improvement was provided by 
English and European consular activity in 
the Orient Increasing volume of trade and 
enlarging experience with other forms of 
international contact gave point to the in- 
sistence of Secretaries of State and alert 
members of Congress, some of whom repre- 
sented mercantile constituencies In 1843 
President Tyler wrote to the Senate con- 
cerning the large British foreign service 
establishment in China and drew attention 


to the expediency of protecting citizens 
in China and utilizing the new extraterri- 
torial privileges To the same body was 

conveyed Caleb Cushing’s learned disquisi- 
tion on the origin and history of consular 
functions, with special application to 
China A widening area for official ac- 
tivity and oversight was created by fre- 
quent attempts to learn of new economic 
resources or trading opportunities in the 
Orient, and need of securing better knowl- 
edge concerning remote places and tribes in 
order to protect shipwrecked Americans ef- 
fectively 

Consular officers themselves were 
not slow to emphasize their own needs and 
those of the service Especially after 
1854 they were expected to send to the 
government much commercial information In 
this way the value of officers, and at the 
same time their duties, increased so great- 
ly that the framework of the structure was 
again and again overtaxed In so far as 
Eastern Asia is concerned, it is necessary 
to qualify the accepted belief that open- 
ings for American trade were seldom point- 
ed out and that suggestions regarding the 
peculiar requirements of local markets were 


legislation disposed adversely of the mooted question of compensation for judicial services Difficulty 
between minister and consul concerning the original or appellate nature of the former's jurisdiction was 
taken care of in accordance with the Attorney-General's opinion that a proper construction of the law 
gave the minister appellate jurisdiction only, apart from certain specified cases named in a new section 
(24) — ^miurder, insurrection, piracy, and offences against public peace amounting to felony 

Ministers in other Eastern countries than China were also empowered to issue regulations for consu- 
lar courts, to be transmitted to the Secretary of State for submission to Congress Exercise of extra- 
territorial jurisdiction by consuls-general, vice consuls-general, consuls, and vice consuls was permit- 
ted, and authorization was given to appoint a limited number of marshals and to pay expenses incxrrred 
on account of prisoners and rent due for places of confinement Provision was made for arbitration 
Doubt as to the power which consuls had exercised to solemnize marriages, a doubt confirmed by the At- 
torney-General, was disposed of by expressly legalizing marriages performed '’’in. the presence of a con- 
sular officer" 

The act was made applicable also to Japan and Siam, and to other places not hitherto included or in- 
adequately taken care of, in uncivilized places officers might try, hear, and determine all civil cases 
affecting persons and property (Cf 36-1, S Ex Doc 45 , and Con Regs , 1865 , 25n , 85 ) 

See above, S3ff , for Congressional attitudes in relation to external affairs and foreign trade. 
Conspicuous in pointing out lessons was A H Palmer, head of the American and Foreign Agency in 
New York, a notable pioneering instrument fox sales promotion Palmer early proposed a detailed con- 
sular plan for Asiatic and Pacific regions (Note 29-2, H Doc 96 , and 30-1, S Mis Doc 80 ) 

50 28-2, S Doc. 58 , p 1 

®^Note, for example, the search for Americans lost on the bark Kelpie , in Formosa, with its combination 
of humanitarianism and commercial prospecting ( 6 China DP, July 22, 1851 ) 

During this period the movement westward in the United States and across the Pacific intersected a 
northward extension of American and other foreign interests in Eastern Asia, which carried them from the 
old base in South China and Malaysia to the Gulf of Tartary From Hakodate north, the traditions of the 
old East India and China trade had little of the influence idiich they exerted at Nagasaki and Kanagawa 
Consular officers, following merchants, became preoccupied with the problems created by private en- 
terprise, which they tended to regixlate increasingly 
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Infrequently made The consular corre- 
spondence contains numerous examples of 
such comments Moreover ^ the increasing 
importance of the task of certifying in- 
voices was evidenced by the provision 
(1856) that no consul might render this 
service unless he was sure that the sworn 
statements were true Subsequent legis- 
lation enlarged the volume of work at- 
taching to this obligation 

Commerce was with difficulty re- 
stricted to Eastern ports which were offi- 
cially open Though freedom from consular 
oversight was welcome to many adventiirous 
traders it encouraged abuses, which 
called for the creation of new offices 
Within two years after Americans at Swatow 
were found to be Involved illegally in the 
profitable coolie traffic, that place ap- 
peared on the list of new ports officially 
open, and a consulate was set up there in 
1360 

In applications for consular posi- 
tions, self-interest of an individual was 
sometimes joined with regard for the na- 
tion’s commerce Shortly after Perry con- 
cluded his treaty with Japan, Joseph Fry, 
of the Mavy, wrote to urge on the govern- 
ment the need of official representation 
in the Loo Choo Islands His cocksure re- 
marks on the low state of the people, 
probable commercial advantages, and the 
importance of a consular office supply a 
good example of the economic missionary- 
mindedness of many Western traders when 
dealing with peoples possessing different 
mercantile and cultural standards Pro- 
fessing a desire to advance the interests 


of his country as well as those of his fam- 
ily and himself. Fry came to the point by 
noting his qualifications and filing his 
name for a consular position in the 
islands 

Such applications for coxisular po- 
sitions, and attempts of the Department and 
diplomatic officers in the Orient to secure 
persons able and willing to serve, even 
temporarily, indicate that the problem of 
appointments was one of considerable impor- 
tance and difficulty Factors leading to 
expansion of the service were closely re- 
lated to the status of officers of differ- 
ent grades, already mentioned Of con- 
spicuous interest Is the application of a 
man who seems to have been an optimistic 
and confirmed seeker after consular office 
The applications and appointments of Town- 
send Harris associate his name with the of- 
fices at Ningpo, Canton, Hongkong, Shang- 
hai, Singapore, and, fortunately, Shimoda 
It has been Imown that after his return to 
Mew York from the Orient Harris "secured 
the interest of his New York friends" on 
behalf of his appointment to the new con- 
sulate-general in Japan No reference, 
however, seems to have been made hitherto 
to his earlier expression of desire for 
the appointment The present inquiry has 
encountered in a bound volume (l) of the 
Macao Consular Letters a communication 
written by Harris to Marcy on May 4, 1854 
in which he says 

"Ihe opening of Japan to American Oommerce will 
create a new Consulate, and I respectfully solicit 
the appointment, promisxng, not only a faithful 


Jones, Con Serv . 24 

The Department was generally attentive to consular suggestions Of Hakodate OL , Oct 29, 1858 
^^ 11 Ghma DP , Feb 12, 1856, and passim. See also the case of Ningpo 

letter of Mar 30, 1855 In this instance no office was established during the period 
Note also naval Settlement of an unpaid bill in these islands m the case of the clipper What Cheer 
(1854), in 11 China DP . Feb 12, 1855, end E — 

For a direct application for a post in Japan see the remarks of Lemuel Fillmore in Mis Let , Aug 
IS, 1855, linking with the case which follows in the text 

the philosophy of the spoils system, considered as being at its apogee 1846-1866, see ch, YII of 
bivil Seiwlce and the Patronage (New Xork, etc 1905), by Carl Russell Fish 

On Harris' appointments see also Mario Emilio Gosenza (ed ), The Complete Journal of Townsend Harris, 
HH g lJ gerican Consul General and Minister to Japan (New York, 1950), 1 Ningpo CL, June 22, 1855, Ninauo 
ra, Aug 11, 1854, Dennett, Amers in East Asia , 349, 2 Japan Des , Jly 31, 1858, 4 Canton CL, Oct 10, 
1853, Marcy Paper s (Library of Congress) , Marcy to Wetmore, Jan 1, 1864, Wetmore, Jm 11, 1854, Marcy 
Aug 4, 1854 and Mar 20 and 26, 1855, Wetmore, Mar 31, 1855, March, Apr 16, 1855, Wetmore, Ap 17 and^ 
25 and May 23, 1865 Important references appear in the bibliographical comments with H B Learned's 
study of Marcy in Samuel Flagg Bemis' series of volumes. The American Secretaries of State . . VT. 420- 
431 . — — * * * 
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performance of the duties of the office, but also 
my best endeavors to procure and transmit to you 
all obtainable information concerning Japan " 

The influence of P M Wetmore was the 
leading factor in causing Marcy to appoint 
Harris It overcame numerous doubts and 
obstacles and constituted a striking tes- 
timonial for the candidate With this 
fact established, the idea that Seward and 
Perry caused Harris’ appointment collaps- 
es. 

Harris seems earlier to have been 
burdened by a "sort of pride" not to re- 
turn to the United States until he had 
"retrieved his fortunes", in the language 
of Wetmore He labored unceasingly to win 
a place in China, not omitting to prefer 
charges of opium- smuggling against consuls 
at Canton and Shanghai and to suggest the 
removal of Commissioner Mar snail He felt 

that "twenty years was quite long enough 
for one family [Forbes] of Whigs bo hold 
the Canton Consulate" At the China 
ports Harris made a fine impression in pub- 
lic and commercial circles, despite the 
reverses which he had sustained 

Harris’ application originated "in 
the field", but the appointment was made 
from Washington In the cases of some 
similar applications tentative appoint- 
ments were made in the Orient, subject to 
review by the government Such was the 
important selection of Henry G Wolcott as 
acting consul at Shanghai (March 50, 1846) 
His letter of application to the Legation 
gives a clear picture of the situation at 
Shanghai, where he had been the only resi- 
dent American merchant, consignee of many 


American vessels and possessor of a grow- 
ing trade For his own immediate conven- 
ience and the protection of American in- 
terests he was impelled to seek appoint- 
ment as consul The Chinese authorities 
insisted that he conduct his business "af- 
ter the mode as established by them in 
connection with the British Consulate" . 
Customhouse detail occupied much of his 
time Hislng American commerce at the 
port required "an authorized representa- 
tive . . who from his independant [ sic ] po- 
sition would be enabled to so establish 
precedents. Customs, and regulations which 
should be In perfect accordance with our 
treaty and as simplified as possible 

Before the law restricting appoint- 
ment of merchant consuls to certain classes 
in the service, a combination of commercial 
and political motives caused leading men to 
gain or retain posts as consuls. Wrote 
Consul P S Forbes from Canton (February 
2S, 1845): 

"I see by the Papers & my letters gener- 
ally that the result of the Election is quite im- 
oertain, and should it be in favor of Polk the 
probability is that my Commercial rivals here, who 
have a longing for the Consulate will do all they 
can to get it, particularly the Concern of Wetmore 
& Co — shoxild this be so, the influence of some 
of your loco-foco friends may prevent it & I am 
sure both Mr Conkling and Com® Parker will lend a 
hand, and any influence they may possess, the 
amount of fees can make it an object to no one, 
but the importance it gives among the Chinese would 
be the main inducement to get it from me, and ob- 
tain it for their own purposes 


S'J’Private letter of Mar 24, 1854, enclosed with an official communication to Marcy, cf 200-202, 

below 

SQ 5 China DP , Apr 9, 1846, with ends 

5 9 Papers of Wright and Company, Div of Manuscripts, Library of Congress Gf fbe Life ffl d Letters of 

Samuel Wells Williams . 235-236 

All the full consuls appointed 1845-1860 (Appendix 1, below) were placed in office by Democratic ad- 
ministrations One consul was continued from the Tyler administration 

See 6 China DD, Dec 19, 1851, for the assertive Peter Parker’s anticipation of a possible vacancy 
in the Hongkong consulate The position of consuls at that port, a British possession, was someinhat 
anomalous Proximity and commercial ties linked the office with consulates in China, whereas the law of 
the place brought it into relation to British authority Featured by a stormy histoiy, the consulate 
was at one time in conflict with local officials and at another with the American Legation in China, a 
few miles off The latter exercised some influence over the office, occasionally in overweening fashion 
For appointment of a consul by the naval commander on the East India station. Commodore F A. Parker, 
see 2 Ghina DP , Sept. 16, 1844 
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The distance separating Washing- consular legislation of 1855-1856 reduced 
ton from the Orient and the exigencies of the number of merchant consuls, but it au- 
consular history produced some confusion tomatlcally opened wider the door of ap- 
there regarding appointments Indeed polntment to Americans unacquainted with 

one may almost say that at times consular the East Excellent service was secured 

positions were juggled It is remarlca— from no one class alone, much of it in 

ble that the diversity of ways of staff- fact being rendered by minor officials ap- 
ing offices did not render American con— pointed locally in the Orient as well as 

sular relations with Eastern Asia more by full consuls A final estimate of the 

tempestuous than the record shows them to quality of appointees is reserved for the 
have been The total personnel manifest- conclusion of Part III 
ed a varied occupational origin The 


m a double appointment to Swatow— Braaey in China and Breck in New Hampshire (l China 

■01 » Fsd 20^ 1860 j — — — 

appointments at baangnal In 1858 ( lb China PB . ends »lth Ho. 10, 

There «B B0«e outeiSe competition wltti the government lor the aarvloen of trained officers See 

fox example, Z Amoy OL , Sept 50, 1859 oxiicers bee. 



Chapter 4 

SPECIFIC COKSCLAE FUNCTIONS 


Classification ^ 

Some explanation of the way in 
which functions are grouped is desirable 
The topical arrangement in early editions 
of the consular regulations is discon- 
nected Another division of duties into 
commercial, judicial, quasi-diplomatic, 
and miscellaneous or routine is too gen- 
eral for more than incidental use One 
arrangement suggested hy the data here 
employed would provide two classes — func- 
tions primarily local in application and 
those hearing chiefly on the interests of 
the home government in Washington and 
citizens resident in the United States 
Such a geographical division fails to ac- 
commodate sufficiently some functions of 
a complex kind, but it occasionally forms 
an element of the principle actually em- 
ployed 

Based on practical consular expe- 
rience and on developing relationships, 
the following empirical classification 
suits our historical purpose by proceed- 
ing according to the particular object or 
beneficiary of the service rendered by 
the consul Even this arrangement has 
its inconsistencies, which are inevitable 
in view of the changing nature of consu- 
lar tasks and frequent criss-crossing of 
factors. The spscial conditions existing 
in China and Japan further disturb the 
logic of the scheme The colonial status 
of regions dominated by European govern- 
ments introduces another element of in- 
convenience. Nevertheless, the plan is 
ma,nageable and useful. 

In Part III (Consular Problems) 
the matter of classification is again tak- 
en up. Functions and problems might ordi- 
narily seem to fall into exactly corre- 
sponding parts of the two classifications 
This is largely the case as to the main 
points in the outline The chief divi- 
sions of the two schemes are the same, but 


^See the note at the begiming of Chapter 5, above 


a comparison shows instances of divergence 
in subdivisions Moreover, it is prefera- 
ble ordinarily to separate the descriptive 
and explanatory material relating to func- 
tions from the narrative information re- 
vealing the history of consular problems 
The complexities of single problems are 
less troublesome when approached with a 
complete understanding of the different 
consular tasks Apart from matters in 
which problems were so few as to permit in- 
clusion of them in Part II, this procedure 
is abandoned only in minor and incidental 
ways 


Outline of Functions 

First Groupt Maintenance of Self and Consulate 

Compensation and Livmg Arrangements, Care of 
Establishment, Appointment and Control of 
Agents and Subordinates 

Second Group Functions Serving the Government of 
the United States (including its representatives 
or agents, and, indirectly, its citizens at home) 
Sect a — Documentation and Fees (records, re- 
ports, manifests, invoices, accounts, fees, 
and protection of the revenue) 

Sect b — Information and Advice (to the De- 
partment of State and other departments or 
superiors, eg , the Commissioner, in China, 
news concerning commercial opportunities and 
the advancement of trade) 

Sect — Supervision of the Use of the Flag 

Third Group . Duties to Americans in Eastern Asia 
Sect a— -General Services and Protection of 
Interests (of American citizens — ^merchants, 
missionaries, and others — in common, and of 
American trade, variations at Hongkong and 
Macao, interpretation and enforcement of 
treaties, linking with the Fourth Group, be- 
low) 
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Sect b — ^Passports, Marriages, Care of the 
Mails, Land Arrangements 
Sect ^ — ’'Trouble-mending” Care of Destitute 
Americans and the Deceased, Settlement of 
Estates, Affairs of Seamen, Wrecks 

Fourth Group Relations with the Receiving Govern - 
laents (or their subjects, and with third govern- 
ments or their subjects, incidentall 7 ) 

Sect a~Quasi-diplomatic Functions 
Sect b — Dealings with Local Authorities 
(British, Portuguese, Spanish, Chinese, 
Japanese, and others) and with Consuls of 
Other Nations 

Sect ^ — Duties to Subjects of the Receiving 
Country and Protection of Their Interests 

Fifth Group Special Functions (bearing a fraction- 
al or common relation to foregoing duties, new 
tksks created by insistent problems) 

Sect a — Judicial Matters and Care of Prisons 
(including arbitrations and local differenc- 
es) 

Sect ^“The Passenger Act and the Coolie 
Question 

First Group Maintenanoe of Self 
and Consulate 

Compensation and Living Arrangements, Care 
of Establishment, Appointment and Control 
of Agents and Subordinates 

In spite of much Congressional in- 
attentiveness, consuls in the Orient, like 
other men, had to live Their first busi- 
ness was to secure a foothold and to retain 
or improve it. The strange surroundings in 
which many of these officers found them- 
selves created for them an obligation which 
would ordinarily be passed by without ex- 
planation in the ease of government offi- 
cials at home In the measiu?e that the 
home government, as the natural agency for 
the discharge of this obligation, slighted 
it, the consuls themselves were forced to 
shoulder it on their own behalf Even the 
legislation of 1855-1856 placing certain 
consuls on regular salary did not entirely 


relieve those officers who were specified 
therein 

Before serving, a consul must give 
bond ® Upon arriving at his post and ob- 
taining his exequatur, he was expected to 
secure the archives, return an inventory, 
and take over public funds Once entered 
on his duties, he was required to notify 
the Department of State, the minister of 
the United States, American consuls in the 
country, and consuls of other countries in 
neighboring ports ® fie was supposed to 
make arrangements about a consular office 
and a place of residence,^ to provide for 
whatever clerical or other assistance was 
necessary, and, after the act of 1348, to 
provide accommodations for trials of of- 
fending Americans and places of detention 
He was further expected to keep his office 
open at definite hours, to see that flags 
were available and were properly flown, to 
have ready the proper forms and blanks for 
office use, and to attend to all matters 
of this type Certain movable articles of 
equipment were supplied by provision of 
the President, at public cost Expenses 
were allowed for one flagstaff, one plain 
movable bookcase, binding all official 
communications received, stationery used 
in official correspondence, and various 
other supplies ® 

Before 1855 the consular officer's 
ordinary income, apart from trade, was de- 
rived from official and imofficial fees 
and, in the cases of the first five consu- 
lates in China, from the annual salary for 
judicial services (one thousand dollars at 
each port) As no appropriation was made 
for this purpose after 1856, the consuls 
affected resorted to appeals for relief 
legislation, already noted Officers al- 
lowed to trade of course retained receipts 
from private business To those included 
in Class C the legislation of 1855-1856 
assigned small specific salaries also The 
compensation allowed officers in Classes B 
and C (1856) went only to American citi- 
zens 

Regular pay began only at the time 


I 1856 , 41-42 


May 20, 1857, Hensbaw, Manual . 83n 


Con Regs . 1855 . 74 

^Gf . Ibid , 69 

Clraulars md voluaes of coMolar regolrtionB issued la 1865, 18 

following remarks Bie later editions are oonveniently 

belpful for earlier years of the period ^ -uiaexea 


and 186S constitute 
Henshaw’ s is 
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of reacMng the consular post and entering 
upon official duties.® An allowance was 
made, however, for the time necessarily oc- 
cupied in receiving instruction, not to ex- 
ceed thirty days, and, ordinarily, for 
transit from the place of residence in the 
United States to Washington, following ap- 
pointment, and to the consular station 
Provision was made for return costs at the 
close of service.’' 

If a consul left a substitute in 
chargee, during his own temporary absence, 
this person was compensated out of the stat- 
utory emoluments of the office, subject to 
regulations of the Department,® 

Official fees went toward extin- 
guishment of salaries A surplus of fees 
was held subject to draft or order of the 
Treasury A deficiency was covered by a 
draft drawn on the government ® 

Officers were also subject to call 
by their countrymen for the Investigation 
of legal matters, the taking of depositions, 
administration of oaths, and preparation of 
notarial papers, in addition to their of- 
ficial work. For such unofficial services 
they might collect and retain unofficial 
fees, like a notary public The rate was 
determined by agreement in each case or j 
in accordance with local custom,^® j 

Consuls were ordinarily supposed 
not to absent themselves from their dis- 
tricts without Department approval When 
compelled to be away for a long time, a 
consul found a substitute to carry on his 
work. Such appointments were frequent in 
the Far East, Occasionally, failure to make 
suitable provision resulted in problems re- 
quiring the attention of other officials 
and the resident American community di- 
rectly concerned 

Second Group: Functions Serving the 
Government of the United States ^g 

Sect a — Documentation and Fees 


extent and importance after the middle fif- 
ties By rule, copies of all communications 
to the Department of State were kept in a 
despatch book, and all other official com- 
munications written by consuls were entered 
in a letter book Answers received were 
labelled, bound, and indexed by author and 
subject Also specified were a fee book, 
passport book, invoice book, miscellaneous 
record book, and registers of official let- 
ters received and sent (with full descrip- 
tive information) 

In seaports, i e. . in all consular 
offices considered here, there were further 
required an important record book of com- 
mercial returns (arrivals and departures of 
vessels and other data regarding vessels 
and cargoes), a register of seamen shipped, 
discharged, or to be reported as deceased, 
with accounts involved in dealing with each, 
and a relief book giving the number and the 
names of all seamen relieved, with pertin- 
ent data There were, in addition, a book 
of current quarterly accounts recording the 
accounts furnished every three months to 
the Fifth. Auditor of the Treasury, a pro- 
test book and a book for the entry of ex- 
tended protests, and a daily journal Dur- 
ing part of the period, annual reports on 
trade were expected Reports were also 
made on judicial fines and fees Items 
required for the Secretary of the Treasury 
included prices-current, monthly statements 
on depreciated local currency and rates of 
exchange, and information regarding dis- 
counts, bounties, commissions, and trans- 
portation expenses News on prices of mer- 
chandise was also desired for the general 
appraisers at New York and San Francisco 

In the observance of these require- 
ments there was considerable discrepancy 
between theory and practice Furthermore, 
fire and deterioration or misplacement of 
records in consulates of Eastern Asia and 
the Pacific damaged files and broke their 
continuity It was not uncommon for pub- 
lic officials to regard the correspondence 


Clerical obligations increased in 


®Cf, 01, Sept 27 and Oct 21, 1855 (index vol 41). ^ Con Regs , 1856 , 55 _ _ 

SBentley, Digest of the Official Opinions of the Attorney s-General , 106, Con Regs , 1865 , 589-590 
'^Con Regs , 1856, 102-103 Cf 4 Canton C3L , Feb 14, 1856, and 4 Shanghai CL , May 23, 1857 and Sept 
50. 1859 101 Oirexaars, the Department to consuls, June 1, 1855 

xiExamples of prdbleii'ariBing m connection with consular duties are usually reserved for Part III 
laPor parenthetic descriptions or explanations of headings see the Outline of Functions near the begin- 
ning of this chapter Hasse, For Affairs , 1691-1695. 

^55-2 S Ex Doc 20 ( . ConpnTar Fees ), 51—55, Oon Regs , 1856 (forms), Henshaw, Manual , 114ff 
209ff 242-245 117-118, 120n , 125-129^ Con Regs . 1855 . Appendix B (xn comparxson with act of 1856, 

in Con' Regs , 1856), Cor Regs , 1856 , 72-75, 75-78, ch XI?, 42-2, R, Ex Doe S17 , 119-123, S5-46 

X5 2 Foochow or . Apr 15, 1860, 1 Nagasaki CL, Jly 23, 1860, 4 Canton CL , Aug 25, 1857, 52-1, H Mis 
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of office during their tenure as their 
private property Consequently, added 
value attaches to the excellent files, du- 
plicates, and sunmiaries of records which 
have been preserved in the Department of 
State 

The exacting work of guarding the 
revenue required much attention to certi- 
fication of invoices of foreign merchan- 
dise Invoices of all imported goods 
subject to ad valorem duty, and belonging 
to persons not residing in the United 
States, had to be sworn to and verified 
by consular certificates Invoices of 
all kinds, when made out in depreciated 
or unequated foreign currency, required 
an accompanying consular certificate show- 
ing the value of such currency in Spanish 
or United States silver dollars From 
January 1, 1857, official fees were to be 
paid in "coin of the United States, or at 
its representative value in exchange”, 
and not, as formerly, in the currency of 
the port (Officers were told to secure 
American or Spanish dollars or their 
equivalent ) Consuls were expected to 
watch for undervaluations and attempted 
frauds and report them Earlier leniency 
was ended toward applications to enter 
into the United States merchandise for 
which invoices were not accompanied by the 
necessary consular certificates Increas- 
ing success attended consular efforts to 
detect frauds,^’' 

Improvement made in consular forms 
and other materials by the act of 1856 re- 
sulted, generally, in more effective and 
prompt cooperation of consuls with the 


government Accounts of miscellaneous ex 
penses were sent to the Secretary of State, 
and drafts for these items were drawn on 
the Department Accounts for regular con- 
sular salaries were transmitted to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and those for 
the arrest and transportation to the 
United States of criminals went to the 
Secretary of the Interior Drafts relat- 
ing to accounts for distressed seamen, 
sent to the Fifth Auditor of the Treasury 
Department, were adjusted by him under the 
direction of the Secretary of State Bach 
account required a separate draft Loss 
In sale of drafts on the Secretary of 
State was allowed when proper certificates 
were supplied 

During the later part of the peri- 
od> consular fees formed an index not only 
of trade but also of the general prosperi- 
ty of consulates If allowance is made 
for occasional laxness and irregularities, 
fees indicate whether individual consu- 
lates were a financial liability or asset 
to American taxpayers With reference 
Simply to salaries of all officers, it ap- 
pears that fees met roughly 44 per cent of 
the cost According to this standard, 
figures for 1859 show that at Oriental and 
Pacific consulates fees were but 34 per 
cent of the salary outlay At the sala- 
ried consulates studied more intensively 
in this inquiry, the percentage was ap- 
proximately 87 Only at Hongkong did fees 
exceed salary 

The important class of official 
fees chargeable to or on account of ves- 
sels included a long list of specific 


[Doc ] ^ ( CoasiiLateg of China ), 2 

Sheppard, Aaer Con Serv , 436, 1 Circtdars , esp Mar 8, 1860 

^*^ 4 Shanghai OL , February S8, 1857, I Oircvtlarg {Apr 7,-1851, ns, emanating from Treas Dep , and 
Sept 20, 1853), Con Regs , 1856 , 79, Jofmaon, Oom XS S , II, 246-247 (sumifiary of compleaentary func- 
tions of United States customs officers) Cf Canton 01 , p 588 (halves of registers of vessels) 

In China, reports on exports had been kept according to the number of packages until 1845, when they 
were recorded by pounds ( Com Reis , III, S72 ) For at least half the period these consular figures 
and import data were also at the disposal of the Chinese authorities, who appeared unwilling to employ 
them 

i®35-2, S Bx Doo 20 ^ 52-53, Con Regs , 1856 , ch 17 Cf 33-1, H Ex Poo 128 (Commissioner’s re- 
quest for Information, 1853) 

^®Cf 1 Shanghai CL (fees as a guide in making up TT S mails for China). 

5 Ex Doc 2Q , 52-55, 42-2, H Ex. Doc 517 (Keia's investigations, occasionally ^critical), 
20-Sl, 117-118 

In 1845-1846 certain foreign service appropriations for the far East included $5,000 for salary of the 
Commiseioner to China, $2,S00 for salary for the imerican serving as Chinese Secretary and Interpreter, 
and nothing for consuls The figure of $2,500 remained unchanged for years, but from 1849-1850 the Com- 
missioner ’s Salary (listed exclusively under judicial compensation) was $6,000 (later $9,000) and an 
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Items which reveal the amount of technical 
detail involved in consular documentation 
and fee collection Fees entered at 
Shanghai on the oustomary form (No 44) 
for the last quarter of 1859 (‘|521 38) 
covered nearly thirty different types of 
items These read like a marine dic- 
tionary The list in this particular case 
is not exhaustive, there were other mat- 
ters directly or indirectly related to 
ships. In addition, of course, consuls 
collected fees unrelated to vessels, in 
connection with certificates of invoices, 
passports, sales of goods, and similar 
matters In the same quarter, fees not 
covered by Form No 44 were only $57 50 

An official check was made on fees 
received.®^ Consular officers were re- 
quired to give numbered receipts and to 
register all collections in a fee book 
Copies of many consular receipts for fees 
were furnished, by persons in control of 
ships, to collectors of customs in the 
United States, on arrival These went to 
the Treasury, with a statement of all cer- 
tified invoices coming into collectors’ 
offices 

Comparison of the fee services of 
consulates in the broader Far Eastern re- 
gion shows a wide rangej^^ 

Classes B and 0 (compensation, first and fees second, 
in each case) — 

Consul s-general, Calcutta, $5,000, $2,741 90, 
Akyab (consular agency, attached to Calcutta 

— fees only), $80 83, Shimoda, $5,000, 

(vacant) 

Consuls Melbourne, $4,000, $1,429 75, Hong- 
kong, $5,600, $4,184 58, Singapore, 

$2,500, $1,068, Penang (consular agency of 
Singapore — fees only), $62 33, Amoy, $3,000, 


$271 40, Canton, $4,000, $410 40, Foochow, 
$3,500, $194.47, Ningpo, $3,000, $50 2Sj 
Shanghai, $4,000, $1,565 96, Honolulu, 

$4,000, $3,979 72, Lahaina, $3,000, $789 05, 
Batavia, $1,000, $298 23, Tahiti (Society 
Islands), $1,000, $170 81, Bay of Islands 
(N Z ), $1,000, $211 38, Apia (Navigators’ 
Islands), $1,000, $70 42, Lanthala (Fiji 
Islands), $1,000, $34 50 

Officers not in Classes B and 0 (retaining fees) — 

Bombay, , Ceylon, $20 50, Sydney, 

$1,171 10, Hobart Town, $19 26, Manila, 

$711 68, Macao, $242 76, Padang (vacant 6 
mos ), $68 64, Bruni (Brunei), , Hako- 

date, $349 10, Bangkok, $272 29, Hilo, 

$430 91 (At Nagasaki also the consular of- 
ficer retained fees ) 

Fluctuations in receipts and comparative 
gains or losses in fees of different con- 
sulates are useful in relation to consular 
history A detailed preparatory table 
worked out in the course of this investiga- 
tion shows, for example, that Canton lost 
heavily while Shanghai and Hongkong gained 
conspicuously In 1845 only two of the 
consulates listed in Appendix 1 showed in 
this table, in 1859, for the first time, 
all of them figured 

In the case of China, statements of 
fees for judicial services under the act of 
1848 were laid before Congress annually 
These fees belonged to the government, 
since regular salaries were allowed for ju- 
dicial services Fees fixed by Commis- 
sioner Davis under this law were unavoida- 
bly higher than those for similar services 
at some places in the United States Com- 
petent and available Americans were hard 
to find in the Orient 


item of $5,000 appeared for salaries of consuls at the five ports (Table concluding with 1854-1855 
SS-2, S Mis. Doc 16 , Statistical Tables) . 

^^ 4 Shanghai CL , under Giro 6 

^^Members of Classes B and C made returns of non-judiciaJ. fees to the Treasury, officers allowed all or 
part of their official fees made returns to the Secretary of State under the act of 1866 
^® Gon Regs , 1856 , 62-65, 42-2, H Ex Doc 517 , 170-171, Jones, Con _Sery_ , 22 

®^36-2, H Ex Doc 49, 55-2, 5 Ex Doc 20 , 36-1, S Ex Doc 9 , 30-2, H Ex Boo 60 ( Consuls , Fine 

Consuls, &c ), 36-1, S " Ex Doc S (fees), 56-2, H Ex Doc 2 ( Report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
)i 29-2, H Doe. 12, 13-23 j Henshaw, Manual, 227-241, 53-1, H Rep 548j Con Regs., 1856 , forms, 

NO 5S, Con Regs , 1855 , App , 105, and sect 17 of act of 1848, SS-1, H Mia Poo _ g (O.bxaa--Fe_es_for 

Judicial Services )> H , , 

China DP , Dec. 26, 1850, end 4, Canton 01 . June 20, 1857 Gf Z Shanghai _GD, Dec 31, 1853, and 

4 Gant on CL , Sept 1, 1856 
20 5 China DP , Feb 18, 1849 
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To sum up; the records and ac- 
counts kept hy consuls for their own files 
and for transmission to Washington were 
admittedly incomplete and faraty, hut they 
nevertheless permitted a fair degree of 
checking up hy the governmenb on commer- 
cial operations, particularly in relation 
to merchant vessels, and an increasing 
amount of protection of the national rev- 
enue derived from fees Income from, this 
source met a respectable share of the 
cost of the consular establishment Large- 
ly a tax on commerce, it was evidence that 
Service was being given to business men in 
the United States whose interests extended 
beyond the seas 

The keeping of records and ac- 
counts was routine in character, providing 
the government with information according 
to prescribed forms Consular officers 
performed other services for the govern- 
ment, and Its agents, which were advisory 
and informational These services left 
much to the discretion of the reporting 
officer Although they often took on the 
appearance of routine, they chiefly empha- 
sized policy, as in the case of transmis- 
sion of news of trade opportunities and 
means of advancing American commerce This 
phase of the consular task constitutes the 
next subject for consideration 

Sect b — Information end Advice 

Piscussionof the expansion of Amer- 
ican commerce in the Orient and of the gov- 
ernment's publications on commercial chang- 
es and relations has indicated the growth 
of attention among consular officers to new 
opportunities in trade They were expected 
increasingly to provide regular reports, in 
addition, they wrote many communications 
relating to special matters* The Statisti- 
cal Office in the Department of State made 
use of information supplied, relaying much 
of it to persons in a position to apply i;t 
directly Some of the information printed 
in government documents also appeared in 
books and periodicals, as in the case of 


the writings of Collins, commercial agent 
in Eastern Siberia 

Consular officers were supplied 
with incentive to report by inquiries of 
individuals, requirements of Congress, 
expressed in fundamental laws or special 
directions, executive orders and consular 
circulars, and requests of diplomatic of- 
ficers who were concerned,^® To these 
stimuli should be added the occasional 
zeal and intelligent observation of some 
consuls 

The government promised special 
consideration and possible increase in 
pay for the use of diligence and intelli- 
gence in procuring information and for 
punctuality in transmitting it The as- 
sumption was too easily made that every 
consul would possess most of the abundant 
information sought, "in order to discharge 
his official duties creditably". If he 
did not have it, he was expected to ob- 
tain it in order to qualify himself for 
these duties, without any special compen- 
sation, of course, or other expense to 
the nation Among the points stressed was 
the translation of useful official docu- 
ments "into American" , 

Actually the task of gathering in- 
formation was very formidable Consul 
Bradley, an able officer, reported that 
he had found it necessary to spend an al- 
most incredible amount of time and labor, 
as well as a considerable sum of money, in 
securing facts desired for publication by 
the government An effort was made to 
secure adequate information regarding for- 
eign currencies, exchange difficulties 
then vexing the government and consuls, 
prices, rates, taxes, wages, and similar 
matters Some consuls in Eastern Asia 
naturally saw farther than manufacturers 
at home and went out of their way to point 
to the advantages of an enlarged export 
trade In the words of Lewis Cass, it was 
difficult for persons not actually living 
in that "strange condition of society" in 
the Orient to "form any rational judg- 
ment 


^’’Collins, Overlaad Explorations , esp chs LXVII-LZIX 

Circulars , Sept 20, 1853, Mis Let , Mar 8, 1860 (pilot to Cass), SE-1, H Mis Poc 67 , 1 

Reis , III, 681 Gf 3 Hongkong CL , Aiog 8, 1855, 3 Shanghai OL , Dec 21, 1855, Com lels , IV, 
Pt r, 19S, Harper Ifew loathly Magazine, X (Dec , 1854-Ma.y, 1855), 658. 

^° 1 Cliina PI , Cas<! to Pf^ed (private), 1858 
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Consular correspondence on puDlic 
matters was directed to local authorities 
of the receiving government, individuals 
of the place, and persons in the American 
"commercial marine'*. It went also to the 
Secretary and the Assistant Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Fifth Auditor, and the Register of the 
Treasury, as well as to the United States 
Legation, other consular officers, and 
United States military or naval officers 
in the neighborhood It was prescribed 
that all (local) official rulings encoun- 
tered by consular officers should imme- 
diately be transmitted to the Department 
of State. Local regulations operative 
only at a particular port were sent to the 
minister Outside consular correspond- 
ence on public affairs and recommendations 
of individuals for service with the re- 
ceiving government were prohibited (1856) 
Such a rule, however, could hardly prevent 
anonymous communications by consuls 
(Americans had previously been recommended 
for the Chinese customs service ) Officers 
were expected not to enlist their feelings 
on either side in local or sectional dis- 
putes and to confine their correspondence 
with the Department of State to important 
and interesting facts, avoiding all unnec- 
essary reflections and criticisms, 

Among consuls in Eastern Asia none 
took his task more seriously or devoted 
himself to it more indefatigably than Rob- 
ert C Murphy at Shanghai He kept the 
Department informed not merely on routine 
matters but also on points which seemed to 
affect developing situations and future 
policy If alert consuls at times took 
too broad a view of what was expected of 
them and lost patience with their superi- 
ors, they can hardly be criticized Some 
of Murphy's letters deserve notice 

The state of the currency at 
Shanghai in 1855 attracted much attention 
The rate of exchange was much higher than 


at Canton Murphy wrote the Department a 
careful exposition of the situation, re- 
lating its history, the Chinese prejudices 
involved, the supposed readiness of a few 
foreign commercial houses to exploit the 
limitations of currency for their own ad- 
vantage through control of the discounting 
of bills of exchange, and consequent loss- 
es to American consumers of Chinese goods, 
tea in particular He felt bound to pro- 
tect the interests of all concerned, "and 
not to permit the advantage of a select 
few to be developed at the expense of the 
many Such a sentiment was in line 

with the feeling of many members of Con- 
gress Murphy outlined remedies to be ap- 
plied by American merchants and Chinese 
officials, and supplied monetary tables 
Part of his letter was printed for general 
distribution 

Murphy's interest in the subject 
of Chinese finance, currency, and diploma- 
cy led him to write further in such cogent 
manner that the Secretary sent his remarks 
to the Legation in China This corre- 
spondence supplies incidental evidence of 
the genuine difficulty experienced by sin- 
cere individuals in refraining from the 
reflections and criticisms which the De- 
partment discouraged 

Another of Murphy's instructive 
letters dealt with the revision of the 
consular service in 1855, relative needs 
of Americans at different Chinese ports 
for consular aid, treaty revision, and fu- 
ture trade promotion Although the gov- 
ernment desired consuls to be guarded in 
their direct public utterances, it did not 
hesitate to make public some of their 
lively comments on policy , either in offi- 
cial or in unofficial ways Personal at- 
tacks were sometimes deleted, but consular 
and diplomatic reports were published with 
remarkable freedom from censorship or re- 
vision In the case of Murphy's sugges- 
tions regarding treaty revision and the 


^^ Con Regs . 1856 . 47j Con Regs , 1865 , 168, 55-2, S Ex Doc „_2a , I, 421, 4 ^CL, Aug 23, 1857, 

Canton Cl, June 20, 1857 

3 2 Con Regs , 1856, 18-19, and sect 19 of the act of Aug 18, 1856, Dennett, Americans In Eastern Asia , 
227, 5 Japan Des , Nov 26, 1860 For a diffioiaty regarding nomination of an American customs Inspector 
see page 130, below 

^^ 2 Shanghai CL , June 25, 1855, with ends 

2^34-1, H Ex Doc 2, 166-169 _ , 

ascertain Icid" remits by Murphy reflected, with some reason, on Commissioner Paiker, who possessed the 
faculty of embittering others and thereby beclouded issues of interest to the student of policy Cf 16 
China DP , May 29, 1858, with ends 
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different ports in China, the Department 
sent the document on to a Washington news- 
paper, expressing appreciation of the 
•writer’s efforts 

Such communications modify the ex- 
isting notion that commerce was lamely- 
supported by the earlier consuls The 
American government and American merchants 
at home often laclsed adequate information 
concerning their interests in the Orient 
They found their positions greatly improved 
by the reading of documents sent in by con- 
suls who took seriously their obligation 
to advise and inform 

Reports to the Department of State 
from representatives in Eastern Asia were 
its chief source of knowledge The com- 
plete picture on which a President and his 
Secretary of State relied was also derived 
from naval correspondence, letters sent to 
legislative and exe'cutive branches of gov- 
ernment by merchants and other private cit- 
izens, communications emanating from trade 
associations, and the writings of special 
investigators 


Some features ol this picture have 
been sketched in the study of commercial 
freedom and expansion Others are added 
here and there in connection with specific 
consular problems It is sufficient at this 
point to mention the great variety of the 
hundreds of consular contributions to it. 
These included data on diplomatic matters, 
important translations, accounts of unusual 
adventures of travellers, trade peculiari- 
ties of ports, European activities in un- 
familiar localities, and losses of American 
vessels Printed newspaper reports were 
often enclosed Comments were made on un- 
equal trade exactions, American business 
methods in Asia, consular trade promotion 
journeys, difficulties regarding seamen, 
and numerous other types of interests In 
addition to supplying general information, 
consuls were also able occasionally to as- 
sist commerce directly and specifically. 

Sect c — Supervision of the Use of the Flag 

Much importance was attached to the 


3^ 4 Shanghai OL , Dec 27, 1856, and Shanghai Cl , Apr 3, 1857, cf ibid , Apr 8, 1856 The Department 
had desired Murphy’s views on treaty revision To supplement oral remarks made in Washington he wrote a 
lengthy Gommmtcation Trtiich deserves notice as one of the best consular efforts to render constructive 
service. It united the commercial and the diplomatic points of view in a practical and elastic manner 
suited to the actualities of the situation This fact is well attested by the almost uniformly commenda- 
tory marginalia entered, presumably in the Department of State 

Murphy commented on the gradual revelation of the deficiencies of the Treaty of Wanghia — particular- 
ly its minuteness and the miserable translation of it into Chinese The great amount of detail enabled 
the Chinese to block proposed regulations of a useful sort ty citmg contrary provisions In the document 
Is a result of this "trickery”, the consul asserted, Americans were not a whit in advance of their posi- 
tion twelve years before, except at Shanghai The new treaty should contain few articles, and the par- 
ticulars of each port should be regulated by special rules, subject to alteration according to circum- 
stances Stating that Americans in China had gradually come to know what they wanted, he outlined in- 
terestingly the functions of e possible ’’chief superintendent of trade” of the American government, in 
China, -the duties of the chief diplomatic representative, cooperation with England and France, the man- 
ner of securing treaty revision, and relations wi-th the na-vy His own sense of duty was emphasized, in a 
manner not uncommon at the time, although m justice to his reputation it should be said that his indus- 

tiy, courage, and judgment seem usually to have been commensurate wi-Ui his sense of duty A goo^ map 

covering -fche region from Peking to Hangchow, an instructive comparison of Canton and Shanghai aim their 
respective shares of the trade, and an Informing account of different unopened cities left the reader 
with an improved idea of future possibilities (See Appendix 6 ) 

Writing four days later, this industrious officer sent three other reports, two of them on very com 
plicated and importmt matters. 

®'''Gf. Manual, Hist, bketch, 11-12, 23, 5 Index Desp from Consuls Great Britain , Aug 21, 18S1 
^^ Mis Pet , Mar. 25, 1845, 35-1, S Rep isi I Memorial" of Aaron Haight palmp-r ) 

Several references supply detailed information on representative communications from Macao, Hongkong, 
Singapore, Manila, Australia, Hew Zealand, Lahaina, Hakodate, Shanghai, Oanton, Swatow, JTingpo, Amoy, and 
Formosa See 1 Macao CL , Sept 25, 1858, Gideon I^ye, The Eiationale of the China Question (Macao, 1857), 

1 Hongkong QL , Jly 24, 1846, 4 Hongkong CL , Ap 10, 1858, Com Reis , IV, 196-207; ibid" . III, 676-678, 

680-681, _ 682, 686-686, 689, 694, 4-5 Canton CL . passim, Com Reis , 1858 . 41-45, 375-379, 1 Hakodate CL. 
May 29, 1857, 4 Shanghai CL , Dec 27, 1856, and Oct 15, 1868, 3 Shanghai CL , Hos 11-15, Com Reis - 1861 

Ft I, 572ff , 380, 16 China Dp , Apr 10, 1858, exh 6, Nlogpo G I, Oct. S, 18555 2 Amoy CL," May 31 and 

June 14, 1859, Com. Reis , 1859 . 372, 375, 4 Canton CL , Nov 14, 1856, and June 6,' 1857 — 

^t^See, for example, the case (1854) of the storm-tossed Thomas W. Sears, at Melbourne, related In Gflletq 
Trade Routes _and Cargoes , 11 This material is a sample of advices received by merchant 
firms from their own representatives. Home offxces of concerns like Russell and Company were not dependent 
entirely on official sources of Information about either commercial or public affairs in the East 
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consular task of protecting the standing 
and the uses of the American flag The 
flag affected the prestige of the govern- 
ment, and its ability to guarantee the se- 
curity of its citizens in remote lands and 
to reserve their special advantages to 
them It supplied a necessary and easilj’' 
understood symbol of American identity in 
confused and often tumultuous circumstanc- 
es The local consular officer took ac- 
tion to secure redress or to inflict pun- 
ishment — if a militant faction in China 
showed it disrespect, in case a foreign 
vessel. In Japanese waters for instance, 
ran it up as a means of gaining privileges, 
or if renegade traders failed to comply 
with conditions governing use of it 

In unsettled times American con- 
suls, occasionally in conjunction with 
those of other nations, prescribed special 
arrangements in the interest of their com- 
patriots, e g , consular certificates oi 
identification to proper parties during 
disturbances at Whampoa and Canton in 1855 
These were issued along with the flag It 
was usual to inform local authorities of 
the receiving government of such arrange- 
ments, which sometimes spared them the 
worry of guessing whether flags (or other 
national insignia or documents) were being 
legitimately used 

Outrages against the flag of a pow- 
erful foreign state were a sore subject to 
Asiatic governments as they began to con- 
form to Western usage The evidence on 
this subject reveals cases of as great con- 
cern among local officials as among con- 
suls Many conflicts of ideas and customs 
were produced 

The consul’s function in relation 
to the flag and other evidences of American 


nationality Involved more than attention 
to a shadowy ’’national honor ” It had a 
hearing on the workaday affairs of com- 
merce and other activities which constitut- 
ed the backhone of American interests in a 
rapidly shifting international scene. 

The two general classes of consular 
functions considered have borne on mainten- 
ance of the consul and his establishment, 
and on matters relating to the home govern- 
ment or its agencies and thus to citizens 
in the United States.^® These subjects 
show how the governirient extended its own 
structure and personnel to the Orient The 
machinery set up, the operations prescribed; 
and the staff appointed lengthened the arm 
of domestic administration and increased 
the range of national vision 

The American government was con- 
cerned not only with an extension of its 
administration and information service to 
foreign lands for the sake of domestic in- 
terests. It was responsible also for the 
protection and the convenience of those 
American citizens whose presence in Asia- 
tic localities constituted an extension of 
the American population beyond national 
boundaries Numerically they were incon- 
siderable, but as a factor in internation- 
al and commercial life they possessed im- 
portance Using the discussion of the 
flag as a convenient turning point, the 
inquiry shifts its focus, in the exposition 
of the third group of functions, from the 
interests of the American government and 
population at home to those of Americans 
appearing in Eastern Asia, with only occa- 
sional and incidental allusion to the 
United States itself The scene is Asia- 
tic and for the most part remains such 


•*^ 11 Chi-na DP . Feb 12, 1855, end , Tr of Wangbia, Art XXII, and Tr of Tientsin, Art XIV, i Hong - 
kong GL , Feb 27, 1858, 35-2, S Ex Doc 22, I 268 
■*®See, for example, the Linklater and Donaldson case at Shanghai in 1854, in which the Clown and the 
Sir Herbert Compton figxired The consul, the taotai, and the American naval officer on duty all took a 
hand in the matter Questions of blockade and supplies for Chinese rebels were numbered among the issues 
American conditions were met ( 2 Shanghai CL , Mar 50, 1854, The North-China Herald , Mar 11, 1854, 
wrongly quoted in Morse's generally excellent Vol I — ^pp 421-422, Sewall, The Logbook of the Captain’ s 
Clerk , 199-202, Perry, Harr , Vol 1, 504-507, 4 Shanghai GL , Apr 12, 1859, end on Judicial cases j 
Thomas Taylor Meadows, The Chinese and Their Rebellions . , Loudon, 1856, final pages of csh XVII ) 

■^^In the first compensation and living arrangements, care of establishment, and agents and subordi- 
nates In the second: records, reports, and accounts, advice and information, including news of commer- 
cial opportunities, and protection of the use of the flag 
^^The fourth division of the outline of consular duties, though turning again, to some extent, from in- 
dividuals to governments, is concerned not with the American government but with those governments in 
Asia to idilch consuls were commissioned or with official representatives of European countries who were 
sent to Eastern ports 
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SPECIFIC CONSULaB FUNCTIONS (Continued — 
THIRD GROUP DUTIES TO AMERICANS IN EASTERN ASIA) 


Sect a — General Services ana Protection 
of Interests 

In the present century, foreigners 
in China have run the risE of loss of life 
and damage to property more frequently 
than have foreigners in most other parts 
of the world This hazard has been re- 
duced in Japan to what might be called the 
normal risk encountered in any civilized 
country, if it has not been entirely elim- 
inated The same is substantially true in 
the different parts of Southeastern. Asia, 
the Philippines, and most of the island 
groups of the Pacific lingering insecu- 
rity of life and property in China is a 
matter of common knowledge If one car- 
ries this idea of insecurity tack to the 
middle of the nineteenth century and ex- 
tends it to most of the Far Eastern area, 
some conception of the protective task of 
foreign consuls will readily be gained 

At that time the danger was inten- 
sified for all classes of foreigners, and 
particularly for the more bumptious mem- 
bers of crews of merchant vessels Isola- 
tion and the need of immediate action 
placed much responsibility in the hands of 
consuls. Occasionally the intemperateness 
of disputants or the absence of consular 
oversight or of naval backing of consuls 
led foreigners to take direct action them- 
selves Difficulties created by such ac- 
tion were left to consuls or other offic- 
ers to unravel as best they could The 
naval forces of the United States were ac- 
tive in a number of places ^ 

Consuls administering extraterri- 
torial jurisdiction in China, Japan, and 


Siam exercised a protective oversight for 
the benefit of their countrymen, and at- 
tempted at the same time to deal fairly 
with foreign plaintiffs suing Americans in 
consular courts When the plaintiff was a 
native, the situation r- ailed for much 
breadth of mind on the part of the consul- 
judge The same was true to a degree when 
the plaintiff was a subject of another 
Western government ® 

Numerous specific provisions of a 
negative or restrictive character in 
treaties with East Asiatic states were de- 
signed to do away with undesirable native 
practices to which Americans had formerly 
submitted Cases in point were the Co-hong 
arrangements in China and the treatment of 
shipwrecked seamen in Japan ® Unfamiliar! ty 
of native officials with many rights and 
customs taken for granted in the West re- 
quired clauses positively establishing such 
privileges In connection with these ar- 
rangements, references to consular officers 
in treaties were frequent ' 

An idea of those American rights 
and interests protected by consuls can be 
gained from a review of treaty provisions 
Rights were gained either directly or indi- 
rectly through operations of the most-fav- 
ored-nation clause usually appearing in 
some form in the American treaties This 
general survey leaves smaller details for 
mention in more specific connections Some 
matters included were not "rights" in a 
strict sense but were parts of the mechan- 
ism of trade on which Americans depended 
The main concerns of Americans in 
Eastern Asia, and of their government in 
making treaties on their behalf, included 


the American government’s earlier relation, to Its citizens and its consular representation in 
China, see Dennett’s Americana in Eastern Asia , pp 75-80, and Latourette’s Early Relations Regarding 
an armed steamer for service in China cf Cong Globe (54-3), p 626 

®Trs of 1358 (Amer , Art XXVIII, Bnt , Art XVII, and French, Art. XXXV), Westel W Willoughby, 
Foreign Rights and Interests in China (Sev ed , two vols , Baltimore, 1927), t, 528-529 

30f Morse, Trade and Admin of China, pp. 302-312, Leltch Ritchie, The British World in the East. . 
(Two vols , London, 1847), II, 141-142 , 42-2, H Be Doc S17 . 87 ™ ~~ ^ 
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the right to trade and to carry on the va- 
ried. auxiliary activities of commerce, and 
the privilege of huying or leasing land to 
serve as a locus standi , and of erecting 
or occupying hulldings thereon Others 
were the promise of safety in travelling 
on land, the grant of a place to bury the 
dead; and assurance of aid in time of ship- 
wreck Likewise important were freedom to 
worship in their own way and to propagate 
their faith, and a guarantee of fair trial, 
whether in satisfactory native courts or 
in consular courts 

The Right to Trade Reciprocal 
trade equality was extended to the Dutch 
colonies by the convention of 1852 with 
the Netherlands Goods imported and ex- 
ported there by Americans in American ships 
paid the same duties as similar goods in 
Dutch vessels As part of the coasting 
trade, island-to-island commerce was re- 
served to Dutch vessels American tonnage 
in the indirect trade between the Nether- 
lands and its colonies enjoyed privileges 
accorded Dutch ships ^ 

The treaty of 1850 with the Sultan 
of Borneo assured complete freedom of im- 
port and export in all parts of the domi- 
nion, subject only to payment of customs 
duties Internal and export duties were 
prohibited The limit on tonnage duties 
was set at a dollar a ton ® 

In the British East Indian ports, 
Americans might trade between Penang and 
the United States in certain articles on a 
most-favored-nation basis with European na- 
tions, but exports might be carried thence 
only to the United States American ves- 
sels might go from port to port to pick up 
cargo but not as part of the "coasting 
trade”. Malacca, Singapore, and Hongkong, 


like Penang, were free ports American 
trade with British ports in Eastern Asia 
was substantially on as liberal a basis as 
American trade with the British Isles 
Americans in Siam were allowed 
(1833-1856) to import their cargoes for 
barter, without price-fixing by Siamese 
officers Sale of munitions of war was re- 
stricted, opium imports and rice exports 
were prohibited The only duty was a meas- 
urement duty on vessels Improvements fol- 
lowed with the treaty of 1856 and accompa- 
nying trade regulations Americans might 
engage in non-resident trade at all Siamese 
ports The measurement duty was replaced 
by set import and export duties like those 
paid on goods shipped in Chinese or Siamese 
vessels Citizens of the United States 
might build ships in Slam, they might also 
employ natives The ban on opium imports 
was lifted ® Important commercial changes 
in 1860 abolished all transit duties, al- 
lowed export drawbacks on untouched mer- 
chandise, and fixed a ten per cent tariff 
on goods generally ® 

Extension of American commercial 
relations with Pacific ports brought a 
yearly Increase in trade with the Society 
Islands, In addition to repairs and sup- 
plies, vessels going there secured local 
commodities in exchange for cotton goods, 
hardware, and assorted merchandise Cus- 
toms regulations were promulgated in 1857 
A ten per cent entrance duty was required 
on all imports in foreign vessels, as 
against five per cent in the case of French 
tonnage An interesting and substantial 
list of exemptions, however, was of impor- 
tance in relation to American interests 
and the culture substitution then under 
way.^o 


• ^East India Squadron, Com F A Parker, Feb 27, 1845 to Sept 25, 1845 (manuscripts in Navy Depart- 
ment) , May 26, 1846, copy of J McKeever to Parker, May 17, Com Reis , III, 186, 191, Com Reis , 1860 , 
236, 28-2, S Doe 155 , 1S6-127, Com Reis , I, 271-272, and text of treaty provisions (essential to each 
section of this sxirvey) 

®John C Tempi er (ed ), The Private Letters of Sir James Brooks, KGB, Hajah of fcajawak (Three 
volB , London, 1855), II, 65-66, 501 

* John Crawfurd, A Descriptive Dictionary of the Indian Islands & Adjacent Countries (London, 1856) , 
241, 335, 401, Com. Reis , 1857 , 14-17, Overland China Mail (Hongkong), Mar 50^ 1849, p 59, and Morse, 
Int Reis , I, 558-539 (Macao), 28-2, S Doc 155 , 84-89, 167-168, and Com Reis. , I, 166-169 (the Phil- 
ippine Islands) 

■^Secretary Marcy advised Harris to point out that the United States, lacking Oriental colonies, would 
not have to discrominate against tropical products of Siam, in the manner of European nations which gave 
preferential treatment to such products of their own possessions (1 Japan Inst , Sept 12, 1855 ) 

8 Com Eels , I, 492, Graham, Siam , II, 95-99, Templer, (Brooke’s) Private Letters , II, 299, Cosenza, 
The Complete Journal , 590-391 

« Gom Eels , 1860 , 408ff , 430ff , Com Eels , 1861 , Ft, I, SS6ff 
^° Gom Eels , 1860 , 152-155. 
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In some island groups a degree of 
respect was given earlier agreements of 
simple substance secured "by Commodore 
Wilkes — for example, in the Samoan 
Islands, a whaling resort with an elemen- 
tary commerce American rights in. many 
small islands of the Pacific were only 
such as chance or the visits of naval ves- 
sels might afford 

The treaty of 1849 with the Sand- 
wich Islands provided extensively for 
commercial and consular privileges in ac- 
commodation of a trade dating hack many 
years and owing much to the whaling in- 
dustry, the emergence of California as a 
commercial factor, and the establishment 
of regular comrauni cations with the Atlan- 
tic coast The treaty was mainly recip- 
rocal In addition to usual privileges, 
it gave permission to American whaleships 
to enter Hilo and two other ports to re- 
fit and to make small trades free from 


government charges The only poits of en- 
try for all merchant vessels, however, 
were flono] ulu and Lahaina ^ ^ 

Unilateral trading privileges in 
the Loo Choo compact (1854) required cour- 
teous treatment for Americans and sale of 
whatever articles they requested, includ- 
ing wood and water at reasonable rates 
Skilful pilots -were expected to watch reg- 
ularly for American ships and to serve 
them for a small sum 

The more elaborate treaties with 
China gave American merchants the right 
(1844) to reside and trade at the five open 
ports (considerably increased in number, 
1868-1860) Fixed import and export dut- 
ies (ranging about five per cent) and ton- 
nage dues were to be paid according to 
specified arrangements This feature pro- 
duced problems for consuls, who were liable 
for amounts left unpaid by departing ves- 
sels Prompt determination of ad valorem 


^^ Oom Reis , III, 595-S94 For early arrangements see Sanniel Flagg Bemis, A Diplomatic History of the 
United States (New lork, 19S6) , 342-543 

is ibid , 537-559, Gom Eels , 1860 , 450, £8-8, S Doc 155 , 168, S4-1, H Ex. Doc 2 , 189 The Busso- 
Merican convention of 1884 allowed Americans the right of navigation of the North Pacific (In common 
with Eussians) and the right to fish and to resort for trade with natives to any of the coasts of North- 
eastern Asia, upon unoccupied points Visits to locations of Eussian settlements, however, required spe- 
cial permission 

Com Reis , I, 509 

Different ports of Eastern Asia had a very uneven value for American trade Some of those In China 
were chosen partly by guesswork Not all the guesses were good 

With growth of business at other ports in China, Canton , remote from important sources of supply, be- 
came less satisfactory as a shipping center Apprehension early existed over the question of opening the 
Chinese ci-ty aaid disturbance of trade by foreign wars and domestic fighting (At Canton, river steamers 
and lorchas dominated the local carrying trade up the river In this activity Americans had an important 
place ) Whampoa , anchorage of Canton, was in the midst of tumult In spite of much romantic talk, and 
undoubted cosmopolitanism, this anchorage was generally regarded by realistic observers as a miserable 
and pestilential place Ultimate abandoment of the old factory sites at Canton and greater use of Hong- 
kong as a base marked a step in the commercial subordination of the famous old Chinese port 

For Americans , the European possessions of Hongkong and Macao had importance as centers for receiving 
information and directions, and as transhipment points, Macao was an especially convenient place of res- 
idence for naval officers and for families of American merchants From 1844 to 1855 the American naval 
depot was shifted back and forth between Hongkong and Macao It was finally settled at Hongkong There 
were signs of a trade revival at Macao, 1851-1852 and 1855-1854, and in 1857 and 1858 the number of Amer- 
ican vessels present increased Thereafter, the figures declined 

The period also involved Canton in a losing commercial race with Shanghai , which developed into an 
Important point of collection and distribution for the langtsze valley trade This business altered the 
former coastal pattern of commercial exchanges, and €d.d©d the displacement, by foreign vessels, of a much 
larger nuiaber of Chinese junks Shanghai made notable gains in foreign trade from about 1850, when it 
acooTonted for half the tea, and three-foxirths of the silk, leaving the Chinese open ports This place 
possessed a widely responsive market It was affected by the opening of Japanese ports, Nagasaki in par- 
ticular, and became the first leading transhipment paint for the Japan trade Commercial circles at 
Shanghai developed a 'fjapan feverf (Cf S Wells Williams, The Chinese Comgieroial Guide , 252-853, 
g, Des , June 21, 1859, 1 Macao GL , Feb 28, 1859, and Com Rela , 1860 , 404.) The histoiy of 
Shanghai was also influencea by uncertainties and diaturbanoes in 1847-1848, 18SS-1854, 1858, and 1860, 

In which year trade improved in spite of foreign and domestic hostilities 
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duties by consuls and superintendents of 
customs was specified (1844) American 
property was exempted from embargo, sei- 
zure, and detention "for any pretense of 
the public serrice” Americans violating 
treaty provisions, such as that against 
trading at unopened ports, were entirely 
subject to the action of the Chinese gov- 
ernment, which had rights that consuls 
were morally, and sometimes literally, 
bound to uphold Plunderers of American 
merchant vessels in Chinese waters would 
be punished by the Chinese government Re- 
covered property would be restored to the 
nearest consul 


Careful provisions governed depos- 
it of ships' papers with consuls, who re- 
ported entries to customhouses A Chinese 
notation on a port clearance protected a 
vessel against repetition of tonnage dut- 
ies on entering a second port to discharge 
remaining cargo. The Treaty of Wanghia 
permitted transhipment from one vessel to 
another in harbor, on application through 
the consul to the superintendent of cus- 
toms Collectors of customs consulted 
with consuls about erection of beacons and 
lighthouses Americans might engage pi- 
lots and hire servants, compradores, lin- 
guists, laborers, seamen, and others, as 


The intermediate ports of China, between Canton and Shanghai — Amoy, Foochow, Uingpo, and, later, 

Swatow — formed a special group in regard to thexr initial obscnirity m foreign trade, the conflicting pre- 
dictions made as to their prospects, the financial, protective, and other problems faced by consular of- 
ficers tardily assigned to them, and features of thexr commerce bwatow figured officially only toward 
the end of our period imoy possessed a close commercial relation to Formosa, and to the Philippines and 
the southern island groups American trade there was small at first In the later fifties direct trade 
with the United States Increased The ’^opening” of Foochow should ordinarily be understood to mean, not 
the beginning of the exercise of the right to trade there, but the particular event of the exploitation in 
1855 of the opportunity, especially in the tea business — showing a special case of pioneering by ilmericar 
merchants Foochow came to be regarded as second only to Shanghai in importance, for Americans Of the 
33,000,000 poxtnds of tea exported to all foreign countries in the last quarter of 1857, 6,000,000 pounds 
went to the United States ( E Foochow CL , April 1, 1858 ) Nlngpo was a troublesome consular and commer- 
cial satellite of Shanghai Its commercial advantages were not commensurate with the official difficul- 
ties which it produced ’’Chinese boats” of American ownership, operating locally, were a feature of King- 
po trade from the beginning of the period A specialized run between Ningpo ai3d Shanghai developed later 
At Uingpo, and at Swatow, Chinese gild merchants were able to heep in their own hands the direction of 
much of the trade which foreigners expected to capture (^, passim ) 

These brief remarks are based on extensive information gleaned from scores of volumes of consular, 
diplomatic, and naval correspondence, Congressional documents, Parliamentary papers, local histones of 
ports, travels, biographies, descriptive and illustrative works, commercial and statistical reports, ga- 
zettes and almanacs, newspapers (China, Hongkong, and the United States) , encyclopaedias, and special 
studies, as well as from obscure periodical literature (Readers desiring a more detailed account and 
abundant references are referred to Part IV of the present work ) 

For pictoea, special reference should be made to A van Otterloo, China, Besetireven. mar de Sxeawste 
Bronnen (Amsterdam, 1861), and James Orange, The Chater Collection, Pictures Relating to China, Hongkong , 
Macao, 1655-1860 (London, 1924) Of use for each port is H B Dennys (ed ), The Treaty Forts of China 
and Japan (London and Hongkong, 1867) Wood’s Fankwei and Williams' The Chinese Oommercial Guide supply- 
valuable facts and suggestive opinions On Formosa, see also James W Davidson, ”A Review of the History 
of Formosa ”, in Trans of the Asiatic 3oe of Japan , XXIV, 112-1S6, Henri Cordier, Bibliographle des 
Ou-yrages Relatlfs a I'lle Formose (Chartres, 1898), Jomard’s ”0oup d’oeil”, in Bull de la Soe de 
Geog , Dec., 1858, 35-2, S Ex Doc 22 , II, lEOSff., Walter A Durham, in Pacific Affairs , Sept , 1932, 

2 Amoy CL , June 18, 1859 

^®Por extensive discussion see Paullin, Dip Hegots of Amer Haval Officers , 199-204, Dennett, ”How Old 
is American Policy in the Far East?,” in The Pacific Rev , II, 466, T F Tsiang’s new conclusions regard- 
ing Kearney, in Chin Soc and Pol Sci Rev , XV, 422-444, and XVI, 75—109, Morse, Int Reis , I, 569, 
Dennett, Amers in East Asia , 523-324, Morse, Trade and Admin of China , 208, 1 China PI , Sept 27, 1855, 
May 50, 1857, and Cass to Reed, Washington, 1853, Moore, Digest , T, 421 




toerican Marines (?) as Seen by the Japanese Ej'e, 1854 
(From the Chadbourne Collection, Naval Historical Foundation, 
Washington, D. C.) 


(From George Wingrove Cooke's China . » . , p. 225.) 


Some of the best shops of Shanghai city open upon the tea-gardens; ...there are caricatures of 
the English barbarians ... . There is also the studio of a portrait-painter, not probably a dangerous ri- 
val to Lajnq^ua, of Macao. There is loud talking in that studio. A Xankee captain is inspecting a por- 
trait of himself, -which has been painted at a contract price of some twenty dollars. The Xankee is a 
man about forty, with streaks of gray in his bushy hair and beard, with a slight defect in one eye, a 
large nose, and a pock-marked face. Xet, withal, thanks to his affluence of hair and an expression of 
jaunty determination and devil-may-care go-aheadness, he is a msnly-looking fellow. He is looking rue- 
fully, however, at this counterfeit presentment of himself which is to go to the girl of his heart at 
New Xork. It is a most lau^ter-moving caricature of all the salient points of his physiognomy. The 
Xankee swears that it is no more like him than hickoiy nuts are like thunder. The artist has produced 
a small looking-glass, which he places beside the portrait, and, pointing to -the gray hair, and the 
squinting eye, and the pock marks of the portrait, and then to the present originals from which they 
were copied, says triumphantly at each verification,' »»Hah got? Hab got? Hab got? How can make handsome 
man, 'spose no got handsome face?" 
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Translations by Mr Henry S Tatsumi, of comment In Japanese 
on. tbe lace of th.e illustration entitled "American 
Marines (?) as Seen by tbe Japanese Eye, 1854 " 


AMERICA 

This country, to hegin with, was developed by the Europeans and it is the most 
spacious continent in the world [ sic .l The United States, besides having as many as 
a thousand states, has a capital called Washlndon {^Washington] The port from which 
she sends out her ships to all the nations of the world is called Karihoiunia [ Califor- 
nia] The designation of the executive officer (toryo) of the country is Purishitento 
(P\xrishidento) [President], and it is said that her merchantmen take some of the prod- 
ucts of the country and go to other covintries and make profit by traae 

1 Snowy nights or 

2 Rainy days (from 
America) 

5 A distant route we 
wend our way 
5 For love ^ s sake do 
people guise 
themselves 

4 To habitations be- 
yond (the sea) 

^ y'Q’tsusu 

For love will guise 

^ saki rw sato 

(one’s) person, to yonder village (or habi- 
tation) 

By Kanagaki— Robun 

[The main idea of this versification is the coming of American ships over a distant 
course The coming of American ships to Japan suggests "America” The letters "Ame” 
suggest the Japanese ”ame”, meaning ”rain’' This word in turn STjggests ’’yulci", mean- 
ing "snow”, given here as part of a "pillow-word" — an introductory expletive or "fill- 
ing-out" word or phrase "Yo mo" may be regarded as a "pivot— word" which finishes the 
introductory phrase and pivots toward the mam idea Mr Tatsumi points out that 
these lines are inferior as a poem, but they supply an example of play on words ] 


^ D-o furu 

Snow ’ s fall ( mg ) 

2^ ^ BOO Amerika no 

night even American (ame , or "ram", and 
(or) ka, or "day") 

of all the places 

S. Kayoi.T i ya 

wending— way (or passage) 
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Japaaeae Sketch of an American Ship at Uraga..., 1853 
(Froia the Gbadbourne Collection, Naval Historical roundation, 
Washington, D. C.) 


Translation, by Mr. Henry S. Tateumi, of cocunent in Japanese 
on the face of the illustration entitled ^'Japanese 
Sketch of an American Ship at Oraga..., 185S”. 

American ship which arrived in Uraga, Sagami Province, on June S, Kaei 6, the year of the cow. 
[Perry’s ships anchored on Jiily 8,] A sketch of one of the ships which, entered the harbor. 

Length, 65 ken + 

Width, 35 ken t 

Crew, 1700 men 

The wheels on both sides of the ship are made of iron and they start turning when cue smoke conies 
out of the tube above them. They turn as swiftly as an arrow and they move the ship freely forward or 
backward. The upper part of the ship is covered with iron and the lower part with copper. 

O The round holes above. Holes for "stone-fire-arrow". 

□ Square holes, 5‘ shaku square. Several on either side (of the ship). These 
are the holes for the cannon. 

O Holes at the lower 'part. There are several hundreds on both sides of the 
Ship. These are rifle holes. : . 

A The triangular object on the ship. These are called the wind bags. They 
have the appearance of our oiled paper and extend from the low to the 
stern. These are sun shades. 

. When the water dries up in the ship these are folded up and put away. It 
looks as if they are made of straw. 

The small boat in front is sounding the depth of the sea. 


Steamships S 

Smaller ones 2 (These, however, were without the 
wheels.) 
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well as passenger and cargo boats No ar- 
rangement was made about regular partici- 
pation of American vessels in the coasting 
trade j but much of this business was ac- 
tually carried on in small ships of many 
flags, some of which were exclusively con- 
cerned with it Other treaty provisions 
related to weights and measures, re-exporta- 
tion, trade in wartime, and Chinese aid in 
cases of shipwreck The supplementary 
treaty of November 8, 1858 relaxed restric- 
tions on trade in opium, cash , grain, and 
other commodities Opium was admitted as 
a dutiable article which might be sold un- 
der stated conditions This agreement 
shortened the period of exemption from ob- 
ligation to report entry and pay tonnage 
dues, abolished a meltage fee, provided for 
a uniform system of revenue collection at 
all ports, and made commercial rules 

Those charged with making treaties 
with Japan had the advantage of knowledge 
of conditions in China While prudent 
enough to include a most-favored-natnon 
clause in his treaty of 1854, Perry re- 
frained from introducing an extraterritori- 
al provision and omitted much of the detail 


found in the Cushing treaty with China 
The commercial situation differed sharply 
from that in China, where a large pre- 
treaty commerce with the United States had 
existed The limited pre-treaty trade of 
Japan with outsiders was closer in charac- 
ter to that of the Loo Choo Islands, and 
the first conventions concluded by the 
United States with those islands and with 
Japan resembled each other in the brevity 
and informality of their trade clauses 
Omitting the right of continued 
residence, the Treaty of Kanagawa allowed 
only a very restricted commerce, "under 
such regulations as shall he temporarily 
established by the Japanese Government" 
Additional regulations provided for land- 
ing places at Shimoda and for a harbormas- 
ter and pilots The Treaty of Shimoda 
(1857) went a step further and opened 
Nagasaki for repairs, provisions, and 
other necessary articles It allowed per- 
manent residence of Americans at Shimoda 
and Hakodate, since ships had been unable 
to have their wants satisfied by the Jap- 
anese The arrangement for supervision 
of all trade by the Japanese government 


treaty articles, and Morse, Int Reis , I, 568, 570 
early American attempts to deal with Japan, see works by Callahan, Cosenza, Dennett, Gubbins, Paul- 
lin, and Treat, A B Hart (ed ), Commonwealth History of Massachusetts , 17, 404, SO-1, S Mis Doc 80 , 
George R Howell, "The First Visit of an American Ship to Japan and Its Result", in Trans of the Albany 
Institute, IX (Albany, 1879), 147-152, 5 Shanghai CL , Nov 1, 1855, 1 China PI , Aug 15, 1844, 5 China DP , 
No 17 (end , Jly 5, 1846), and June 17, Oct 26, and Nov 9, 1846, Hunt's Merch Mag , Vol 15, 141-144, 
Perry, Narrative, Vol 1, "Introduction", Richard Hildreth's Japan As It Was and Is (1855), 554 Of H Morse 
Stepheiis~anOerbert E Bolton (edd ), The Pacific Ocean in Histoiy (New Tork, 1917) 

The first regularly "returned” reports of shipping by Harris show the Tempest (3S0), a New London 
whaler, arriving at Shimoda on November 12, 1858 ( 2 Japan Des , Dec 51, 1858 ) The first American firm 

at lokohama was Walsh, Hall, and Co (from 1859) For useful discussion see Williams' remarks in Hil- 
dreth's Japan As It Was and Is , 658-562, 5 Japan Des , May 15, 1860, and Inazo Nitobe, The Intercourse Be- 
tween the United States and Japan (Baltimore, 1891) , 93 

Information on the Japan ports is abundantly provided in diplomatic and consular correspondence, pub- 
lished works by some of the writers mentioned at the begi nn ing of this note, the writings of James Murdoch, 
and M Paske-Smith, travels, and the following A van Otterloo, Japan (Amsterdam, 1860), Totaro Kino- 
shita, The Past and Present of Japanese Commerce (New York, 1902), Y Takekoshi, The Economic Aspects of 
the Histo^f the Cl^lTzatlon of Japan , III (New York, 1950), Archives of Government Offices Outside of 
the City of Washington (Washington, 1915) E Papinot's Historical and Geographical Dictionary of Japan 

(Toiyo, etc , 1909) possesses high quality A few of the general works on relations with China supply 

facts regarding ports in Japan For more extensive accounts of Japanese ports see below, Part IV 

^®0n this point see Moore, Digest , 7, 740 Of 1 Japan Des , Nov 20, 1857, and James Murdoch, A Histo- 

ry of Japan, III (London, 1926), 614. 

' ^®Cf Periy, Narrative , Vol 1, 589 , 487-489, and Vol. 2, S7S-591, Com Reis , I, 505-607, Wood, Fankwel , 
500 

At Shimoda, Americans were armed, but in the increasingly friendly semi-rural atmosphere of Hakodate, 
they came usually to find such precautions for safety less necessary Tokugawa influence was strong and 
the scene of domestic disputes was far away 
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was abrogated Ihrough operation of the 
most-favored-nation clause, other rights 
automatically came to Americans from 
agreements made by Japan with Great Brit- 
ain, Russia, and the Netherlands, includ- 
ing extraterritoriality, greater personal 
freedom (with the right to bring families 
to open ports), and the right of resi- 
dence at Nagasaki 

The more detailed Treaty of Yedo 
(1858) perinibted residence in all the 
open ports, at places chosen by consuls 
and local officers, and freedom of buying 
and selling Distances to which Ameri- 
cans might go from each port were defined 
This arrangement was c^ualified for per- 
sons guilty of certain offences, who also 
lost their right of permanent residence 
Rice and wheat might not be exported as 
cargo Less than four months separated 


the American treaty which Included legali- 
zation of the importation of opium into 
China and this earlier treaty with Japan 
which forbade the traffic All foreign 
com was to be current in Japan and to 
pass for the corresponding weight of Japa- 
nese coin of the same description Resi- 
dent Americans might employ Japanese in 
any capacity The treaty was amplified by 
legnlations for the conduct of American 
trade, the usual rules regarding entry of 
ships and cargoes, smuggling, transhipment, 
and the like, and classes and rates of dut- 
ies Refusal of a ship's clearance by 
the Japanese authorities required an expla- 
nation to consul and master No tonnage 
duties on American ships were allowed, fees 
being exactly fixed instead 

The foregoing review of rights ac- 
corded commerce and of phases of the 


At the time of signing the convention of Shimoda, in June, 1857, the Japanese wished the American rep- 
resentative at Hakodate to be merely a ’'Protector of Americans”, and objected to the title of "consul” or 
"commeicial agent", Harris suggested the term "vice consul" as being least objectionable, and this was ac- 
cepted Harris probably did not know that Rice had already opened a commercial agency, or even that he 
had bean appointed (See Cosenza, The Complete Journal , 576, cf Gubbins, Prog of Japan , E37-£S8 ) 

On early Americans at Hakodate see 1 Hakodate CL , June SO, 1858 Of Mis Let Wood to Cass, Jly 17, 

1858 Regarding some American vessels at Hakodate note 55-2, S Ex Doc 54 . 155, 1 Hakodate GL , May £0, 

1857, The Hew York Herald , morning ed , Oct 24=, 1860, Cosenaa, op clt , S76n. 

2iCf Treat, Early Dip Reis , and Gubbins, Prog> of Japan , passim 

z^lakeney, On the Coasts of Cathay and Clpango Forty Tears Ago , 209-SlS, 215, K Nakamura, II Tairo to 
Kaiko (The Regent II and the Opening of the Ports), Tokyo, 1909 (Melji 42), interesting Japanese views of 
the opening of ports and other topics, on pp 271-272, 256-258, 254-255, 289, Treat, op cit , 97ff , 187, 

1 Japan Inst , May 16, 1861, Com Reis , 1859 (Sept 50, 1858), Dennett, Amers in East Asia , 559-360 

had also been banned by Russian and Dutch treaties 
s^steamers carrying United States malls were exempt from some of these rules 

For the Consular Regulations at Nagasaki issued by Consul J. G Walsh on September 15, 1860 see Treaty 
between the United States and Japan, with Land Regulations and Port and Harbor Regulati ons for Nagasaki 
(Nagasaki, L8G0 Printed by C Indermaur — Indermann?) In the first five articles appeared a statement 

of harbor limits and regulations regarding flags, ships' papers, and throwing over a ballast Firearms 
were not to be discharged on vessels in port Tessels with persons suffering from contagious diseases 
were required to anchor outside the harbor limits Breach of regulations was punishable by a fine not ex- 
ceeding five hundred dollars and imprisonment for not over three months 

Articles VII-TIII made masters accountable for the conduct of crews on shore, seamen were not to be 
absent from ship except during the time between sunrise ami sunset and they were forbidden to carry dan- 
gerous weapons or to indulge in drunken or disorderly conduct, fines for such offences ware to be levied 
against the master, who was subject to a further penalty for neglect (Cf p 95, below ) 

Articles IIV, XV, and ZVII discouraged the use of violence toward Japanese or taking the law into 
one's own hands, unless clearly in self-defence, prohibited furious or reckless driving or riding in the 
streets or in any place where safety might be endangered, and, calling attention to the need of examining 
a copy of the treaty at the consulate, promised prompt punishment to those who violated the laws and cus- 
toms of Japan and interfered with Japanese officers in the discharge of their official duties 

According to Article XI, citizens or subjects of nations having no treaty with Japan were not allowed 
to reside or to land, masters of vessels were responsible for return passage for any such persons whom 
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mechanism of trade on which merchants de- 
pended supplies background for the study 
of numerous problems and special rulings 
In comparison with handicaps which Ameri- 
cans formerly carried, the new arrange- 
ments brought increased freedom and pos- 
sessed the beginnings of precision 
Merchants knew at least the letter and 
the theory of the rights which their con- 
sular and diplomatic repi esentatives were 
supposed to protect. The translation of 
these into established, accepted custom 
waited for the hundreds of cases of ap- 
plication and the settlement of scores of 
marginal problems which examination of 
treaties fails to reveal 

Use of Land and Buildings Cer- 
tain provisions allowed Americans to buy 
or lease land and to erect or occupy 
buildings thereon With such supplemen- 
tary rights as travel inland and burial 
of the dead in special locations, these 
provisions indicate that, in terms of el- 
emental human interest and need, foreign- 
ers in the East were in large part trying 
not only to secure commercial or occupa- 
tional footholds, but also to reproduce 
in an alien setting the scheme and manner 
of existence obtaining in their homelands 
Indeed, some of them secured a type of 
special privilege or a degree of comfort 
unknown to them at home 

The treaties of 1849 with the 
Sandwich Islands and of 1850 with Borneo 
granted Americans the right to purchase, 
rent, or occupy property in security In 
Siam, American merchants might rent fac- 
tories, from 18S5, and the treaty of 1856 
further explained their rights After 
granting trading privileges at all Siamese 
seaports, it limited the right of perman- 
ent residence to Bangkok There, citizens 


of the United States might rent land and 
buy or build houses (as well as purchase 
land within about four miles from the city 
walls, after ten years' residence) Other- 
wise, American residents in Siam might buy 
or rent houses and land within twenty-four 
hours from Bangkok (according to local 
boat time), if permission was secured from 
the Siamese officials through the consul, 

In 1844 the Treaty of langhia 
granted the right to reside (with families) 
at the five open ports of China and there 
to obtain houses and places of business 
Sites might be hired from the inhabitants 
on which to construct such buildings, as 
well as hospitals, churches, and cemeter- 
ies Allowance was to be made for local 
popular feelings Local authorities of the 
two governments would choose the sites, 
rents being reasonably determined by the 
interested parties The Treaty of Tientsin 
attempted lo remedy defects in the earlier 
treaty, which had caused many complaints 
On the present topic it added the rule that 
local authorities were nob to interfere un- 
less the innabitants offered objections to 
the places selected 

The sections set apart in the 
treaty ports of China for foreign residence 
were viewed somewhat differently by the 
British and the French on the one hand and 
the Americans on the other The former, 
with their background of Indian experience, 
regarded them in the light of concessions, 
which in a variety of ways would cut into 
Chinese sovereignty, as Dennett indicates 
The latter held them merely to be selected 
sites, not affecting the sovereignty of 
China and remaining under the control of 
the Chinese officials responsible for pro- 
tecting them At Shanghai this difference 
of opinion was sharply drawn Not until 


they brought to Nagasaki By implication, Article III permitted legitimate residents to employ persons 
not entitled by treaty to reside in Japan as long as they registeied them at their own consulates and were 
responsible for their beha^rior It is not certain wnether this arrangement repiesented a natural Japanese 
attempt to extend the use of their custom of providing sponsors for persons requiring strengthened status 
zspor a sidelight see Wood, fankwei , 250—231 

8 6 The Chinese treaty of 1860 with France conceded to Catholic missionaries the right to hold property in 
the interior and automatically brought to Protestant missionaries also the right to lease houses for in- 
terior stations For disputes as to facts, resulting friction, and the later American policy see Morse, 
Int Reis , I, 616, and Dennett, Amers in Fast Asia , 563 
8 70n settlement policies Dennett writes definitively (ibid , 168-169, ch. X, 589) 
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1854 was an arrangement made conformable 
to American views American consular and 
diplomatic officers, notably Commissioner 
Marshall, were responsible for a policy of 
moderation toward the Chinese and inde- 
pendence toward the English and the French 
At the end of the decade when the second 
set of treaties opened new ports, the 
American diplomatic representative failed 
to live up to his obligations, and the 
principle of the international foreign 
settlement, with its safeguard in the prac- 
tice of having the taotai issue title 
deeds, was allowed to yield to the plan of 
national settlements At Canton, for ex- 
ample, the British government leased land 
and issued titles in the form of sub- 
leases 

In Japan a notable provision in the 
Dutch preliminary convention of November, 

1855 permitted the sale of dwellings and 
warehouses and the letting of ground on the 
island of Deshima, at Nagasaki The Ameri- 
can Treaty of Yedo, as already stated, per- 
mitted permanent residence in Japanese 
ports, thus removing the restriction (1857) 
of this privilege to Shimoda and Hakodate 
In this treaty Japan conceded the right to 
lease ground, to purchase the buildings 
thereon, and to erect dwellings and ware- 
houses 

inland Travel Accustomed to free- 
dom of travel at home, Americans and other 
foreigners found it inconvenient to remain 
continuously at port cities Even in pre- 
treaty days at Canton they had varied 
their confining residence with trips to 
Macao It was natural that treaty provi- 
sions concerning residence should contain 
supplementary specifications as to pass- 
ports and the right of travel for business 
or pleasure 

The consular convention of 1855 
with the Netherlands provided that Ameri- 
cans bearing passports delivered or signed 
by consuls or consular agents must also 
bear papers locally prescribed in order to 
reside or to travel Restzictive power 
remained with the colonial governor In 


Siam (1833) Americans might receive pass- 
ports from the officials, as long as no 
legal impediment existed, and might de- 
part freely The trade regulations of 
1856 required registration of residents 
at the consulate and allowed consuls to 
apply on their behalf for permits to go 
out to sea or beyond treaty limits on 
land Within these limits they used 
passes from the consul countersigned by 
Siamese authorities 

In China (1844) Americans might 
go from ports only such distances as were 
set by local officials and consuls At 
anchorages, seamen and other citizens 
might move about in the immediate neigh- 
borhood, but they might not "at their 
pleasure make excursions into the country 
among the villages at large" or repair to 
the public marts for unlawful disposition 
of goods Nevertheless, foreigners at 
Shanghai visited at a distance and rented 
residences seventy miles away Chinese 
authorities at Shanghai avoided the ques- 
tion of positive permission to foreigners 
for these "mystical vagaries” . The right 
was later secured to travel for pleasure 
or trade to all parts of the interior, 
with passports issued by consuls and 
countersigned by local authorities, and 
to go from open ports on excursions not 
exceeding one hundred li. in distance or 
five days in time, without passports 
These rights did not apply to seamen 

The stipulation of the Treaty of 
Kanagawa that shipwrecked persons should 
be taken to Shimoda or Hakodate was sup- 
plemented by the arrangement that they 
should be free from restrictions formerly 
enforced at Nagasaki and that they might 
move about freely within fixed distances 
The convention of 1857 admitted only the 
consul-general’s right to go beyond the 
limits of seven ^ (about seventeen miles), 
and this was qualified The Treaty of 
Yedo gave him (and the diplomatic agent) 
the privilege of travelling freely in any 
part of the Empire, a concession matched 
by a technically superfluous grant of a 


imencan government failed to take up a settlement grant issued to the consul at Tientsin See 
too 11 China DP , Apr 9, 1855, end of Mar SI, regarding lights and beacons 

residence of families cf the Russian treaty of Oct 12/24, 1857 (Art XX7II) 

reasons for the conversion of a stricken treaty provision into a police regulation see, for example, 
Wood, Fankwei , 237-238 

^ > 38S-S87 The li, varying in length, might here he set at a third of a mile 
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reciprocal right to similar Japanese of- 
ficers in the United States Americans 
might travel ten ri at Kanagawa and Hako- 
date and into the "vicinity” at Nagasaki 
Local consular regulations for Nagasaki 
(1860) required resident Americans to reg- 
ister at the consulate promptly and also 
to register any employees not entitled by 
treaty to reside in Japan They were re- 
sponsible for the behavior of such per- 
sons 

In brief, the period witnessed a 
gradual extension of the right to travel 
inland in those countries where Westerners 
had been seen, if at all, chiefly or ex- 
clusively at coastal cities Differences 
of habits and domestic issues in such 
countries gave to this normal privilege 
the character of a serious and even danger- 
ous concession 

Burial Grounds Remembering the 

dead as well as the living, the Treaty of 
Wanghia provided for the hiring of sites 
for cemeteries Perry's agreements with 
the Loo Choo Islands and Japan arranged for 
American burial grounds In each case mo- 
lestation of cemeteries was forbidden 

Aid in Cases of Shipwreck One 
place of burial required no mention the 
sea claimed its scores of victims An ef- 
fort was made, however, to reduce the num- 
ber of casualties and the amount of suf- 
fering, as well as to lessen property loss, 
by agreements for local aid in time of dis- 
tress Practically every first treaty in 
Eastern Asia contained an aid or refuge 
clause 

Freedom of Worship and Propagation 
of Religion Missionaries were interested 
directly in the general rights relating to 
residence, travel, burial, and shipwreck 
Just as merchants had a particular concern 
with trading privileges, so those engaged 
in religious work benefited by clauses es- 


tablishing their freedom to carry on their 
chosen activity, as well as the broader 
right accorded all Americans to worship in 
their own manner It was the duty of con- 
suls to uphold such clauses, which appeared 
in the treaties with Siam (1856, freedom of 
worship), the Hawaiian Islands (1849, free- 
dom of worship), Cnina (1844 and 1858, 
erection of churches, and 1858, prohibition 
of molestation of Americans, or Chinese, 
quietly professing and teaching Christiani- 
ty), and Japan (1858, freedom to worship 
and to build churches without insult or 
injury) In the case of Japan it was stat- 
ed, "The Government of Japan has already 
abolished the practice of trampling on re- 
ligious emblems '• All reference to protec- 
tion of Japanese Christians was omitted 
Efforts of the increasingly devout Harris 
to secure full toleration for them failed^® 
Guarantee of Fair Trial Americans 
doing business or carrying on missionary 
activity in the Far East were affected by 
treaty provisions relating to judicial mat- 
ters Subsequent consideration of these 
matters focuses on Siam, China, and. Japan 
It is convenient at this point to supply 
an idea of the general setting created by 
treaties and the rights which consuls were 
expected to protect By way of summary it 
may be stated that, in general, control 
over disputes (and sometimes crimes) on 
American vessels in port was vested in the 
American consul,^® that in communities in 
Eastern Asia under the flag of a European 
state genuine extraterritorial jurisdic- 
tion did not appear, and that the extra- 
territorial provisions in some of the sim- 
pler documents were rudimentary in compar- 
ison with the more complicated regulations 
of the treaties with China and with Japan 
(Ships and So amen ) With refer- 
ence to vessels in port,- t>^e treaty erf 
1840 With Portugal allowed consular officers 


For irgomeiits respecting pxotection of Hams on walks see Bakumatsu Gaiko Kank ex Bunsho (Documents on 
Foreign Relations in the Final Period of the [Tokugawa] Shogunate), Vol 19, IS-SO, item of Jan 6, 1858 
In October, 1854 the British were granted the right to have a fenced, protected burial ground at Naga- 
saki, and early in 1855 the Russians secured the same right at each open port See also John Mortlock 

Tronson, Personal Narrative of a Voyage to Japan, Kamtsohatka, Siberia, Tartary and China (London, 
1859), 552, and 55-2, b Ex Doc 22, I, 164 

Of 6 China DD, June 20, 1851, and Log Bark Samos New Zealand Manila, etc 1845-7 
3 5 For Japanese fear of possible efforts of Harris to aid the Christian cause see Katsu, Kalkoku Kige n 
(The Origin of the Opening of the Country), Tokyo, 1895 (Meiji 26), I, 543-544 
3® Unless specially yielded, this right remained with the nation in which the port was located (Con 
Regs , 1856, 165, Of, ed. of 1863, 391-592, Shappard, Amer Con Serv , 440, Henshaw, Manual , 82-84, 94, 
logs of the bamos , Manila, 1847, and the Red Rover , Hongkong, 1859, and Con Regs .,.1856, 128-129 
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to act as judges and arbitrators in most dis- 
putes between captains and crews and to 
receive aid in enforcing tdeir decisions 
Deserters might be placed in the public 
piisons for a short period or sent home, 
unless their acts required the attention 
of local tribunals Conventions with 
France contained substantially the same 
provisions The treaty of 1849 with the 
Sandwich Islands was similar in tenor, and 
specified that the expenses of persons de- 
tained in local prisons must be met (In 
the Islands, regarded ordinarily as a 
Christian nation, foreigners were of course 
always subject to the laws of the coun- 
try The consular convention with the 

Netherlands included the arrangements de- 
scribed, and permitted litigants to appeal 
to their judicial authorities at home 

Quasi-extratern tonal matters of 
the foregoing type were naturally included 
in the genuine extraterritoriality enjoyed 
by Americans in Borneo, the Loo Choo 
Islands, Siam, China, and Japan Treaties 
with all but the first two of those places 
specified the usual procedure lor control 
of disputes or return of deserters Tapa- 
nese authorities were obligated to arrest 
and detain deserters, on behalf of the con- 
sul and for Just compensation, and to give 
assistance necessary to maintain order 
among American ships In China, consuls 
were dependent upon such makeshifts as they 
could provide for detention of seamen They 
spent much time in finding proper places 
(General Extraterritoriality 
Turning to genuine extraterritoriality, one 
finds it generally conceded in the treaty 
with Borneo, making all offending Americans 
subject to their consul This was unquali- 
fied extraterri tonality The compact with 

Loo Choo merely directed that such persons 
be returned to their ships to be dealt with 
by masters In Slam, merchants were under 
obligation (1833) to respect Siamese laws 
and customs in all points The treaty of 
1856 directed that American offenders 
should be delivered by the local officials 


to the consul, who was also bound to sur- 
render lawbreaking Siamese in American 
employ to their officers Jurisdiction 
over disputes between Siamese and Ameri- 
cans was placed in the hands of the con- 
sul at Bangkok, acting in conjunction 
with the proper Siamese authorities 
Criminal offences of members of each race 
wexe punishable by their own officers and 
according to their own laws No refer- 
ence was made to cases Involving Ameri- 
cans and other non-Siamese 

Several articles in the Treaty of 
Wanghia relating to civil and criminal 
jurisdiction were left undisturbed by the 
Treaty of Tientsin Chinese local autho- 
rities were obligated to cause due exami- 
nation, and to take proper steps to com- 
pel satisfaction, in cases in which Amer- 
icans seeking redress from Chinese for 
debts or frauds made suitable representa- 
tion to those authorities through the 
consul The Chinese government, however, 
was not responsible for the debts of in- 
dividual Chinese Americans wishing to 
address Chinese local officeis were le- 
quired to submit their communications to 
the consul "to determine if the language 
be proper and respectful, and the matter 
just and right" Controversies between 
Chinese and Americans which could not 
otherwise be settled amicably were to be 
dealt with "conformably to Justice and 
equity" by the public officers of the two 
nations acting in conjunction 

Controversies between Americans 
were left to the control of their own 
government, and those between Americans 
and other foreigners to settlement accord- 
ing to American treaties with the respec- 
tive foreign governments Dwellings or 
other property of Americans threatened or 
attacked by mobs, incendiaries, or other 
persons were entitled to protection, on 
requisition to the local officers by the 
consul Chinese officers were bound to 
punish the offending individuals rigorous- 
ly Chinese guilty of any crime toward 


37 Cf Moore, Digest, I, 479, ard III, 758-759, and W Frear, "The Evolution of the Hawaiian Judiciaiytt, 
No 7 of the Papers of the Hawaiian Historical Society (issued as a separate pamphlet), June g9, 1894 po 
9-10 ’ 

3S0a this topic, see the treaxy provisions and Hinctl^, Amer Con J ur , S9, Con Regs , 1856. S46-247 
Asia, 16gff ,250-252, a valuable article by Carl Russellli^^Tl^arih^ntier a 
World ProblemM, in The Wisc Mag of Hist_, Vol I, No 2 (Dec , 1917), 141, 1 Ningpo CL , Dec 10, 1857, 
Con_Regs_j;_l8^, 225-226, 229-251, gon „ Re g s , 186S , S89, 1 China PI , Sept 27, 1855, 5 China DD. June 
19, 1849, Jones, Con Serv , 54, Treat, Early Dip Reis , passim 
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citizens of the United States were to be 
tried by Chinese law, with the action of 
which plaintiffs must be content Ameri- 
cans were to be tried only in consular 
courts To prevent "all controversy and 
disaffection, justice shall be equitably 
and impartially administered on both 
sides” Failure of actual practice to con- 
form to tills high treaty principle led. In 
Japan, to S Wells Williams* successful 
opposition to the inclusion of an extra- 
territorial clause in the Perry treaty 

This treaty with Japan, containing 
a most-tavored-nation clause, could not, 
however, prevent the granting of extrater- 
ritorial privileges through treaties made 
shortly afterwards by European powers 
Harris natuially included a formal state- 
ment on the subject in his first treaty 
(1857) Offending Americans were to be 
tried by the consul-general or the consul 
and to be punished according to American 
laws Americans offended against by Japa- 
nese might expect the lat-cer to be tried 
and punished by Japanese authorities under 
Japanese law The Treaty of Yedo further 
opened the consular courts to Japanese 
creditors for recovery of Just claims 
against Americans, who in turn were allowed 
the freedom of Japanese courts in corre- 
sponding circumstances Neither government 
assumed responsibility for the debts of in- 
dividuals Consular officers might call on 
Japanese authorities for the arrest and de- 
tention of fugitives, the jailing of consu- 
lar prisoners, and assistance in enforcing 
law observance among Americans 

In conclusion of this conspecuus of 
treaty arrangements for American rights — to 
trade, reside, hold land and buildings, 
travel, bury the dead, receive aid in case 
of shipwreck, worship freely and propagate 
religion, and secure fair judicial pro- 
ceedings — it must be admitted that they did 
not in all cases represent a happy grant on 
the part of the Asiatic states concerned 
The diplomatic and consular history of the 
period is full of tortuous and acrimonious 


negotiations Unwilling or resentful of- 
ficials and hostile populations, as well 
as indiscreet or callous Americans, kept 
the administration of certain articles 
from taking on a merely routine character 
War, rebellion, and manifold kinds of con- 
fusion added further complications 

Consiilar officers did not uniform- 
ly content themselves with protection of 
such American treaty rights as existed at 
any particular time While the machinery 
of their offices was functioning in the 
interest of rights already won, some con- 
sul! presented to Washington their own 
ideas concerning desirable new privileg- 
es An influence was sometimes exerted 
upon these officers and the Department of 
State by individual Americans or by Amer- 
ican firms and other organizations In 
several cases consular officers were them- 
selves members of interested commercial or 
missionary groups 

Treatl ®s failed to specify all those 
privileges to which consuls gave attention 
on behalf of their countrymen and to elabo- 
rate sufficiently some of those included 
The discussion of functions, therefore, 
turns to a number of these protective or 
ft service” matters, such as passports, mar- 
riages, care of the mails, land arrange- 
ments, attention to destitute or deceased 
persons, the affairs of seamen, and wrecks 

Sect b — ^Passports, Marriages, Care of the 
Mails, Land Arrangements 

The issuance of passports within 
the United States was unregulated by law 
down to 1856 Abroad, consular officers 
might grant them only to American citizens 
Penalties were provided foi disobedience 
Consuls might not issue passports in coun- 
tries where diplomatic representatives T/rere 
present They were directed to give a 
visa when the foreign country in question 
required Regulations by the President 
specified in the act of 1856 were not is- 
sued for many years In addition to gen- 
eral passports and certificates relating 


See, lor example, 18 Ghiaa DP , Dec 10, 1858, end 1, and 4 Hon^ong GL , (Roberts) Feb z?, 1858 
(hostilities about Canton) 

Cf 1 ntrna PI , Sept 27, 1855, 1 Amoor River CL . Feb 20/^ar 5, 1860 
'^^See, for example, a memorial of American merchants, shipowners, and underwriters in China relating to 
losses in accidents at Shanghai, chiefly as a result of the want of lights or beacons at the entrance to 
the river The treaty of 1858 obligated Chinese collectors of customs to consult with consuls about such 
matters ( 11 China DP , Apr 9, 1855, end of Mar SI See also 1 China PI , May 5, 1859 ) 

On passports cf 1 Circulars, p 107, Moore, Digest , XXX, 862ff , The North— China Herald , Dec 19, 1857, 
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to property, special measwes were some- 
times necessary in the Far East, particu- 
larly in the interior "where foreigners 
"were curiosibies Of the different forms 
of passport, that employed late in the pe- 
riod at the Shanghai consulate serves as 
an example It did not apply to crews of 
ships, ’'for the due restraint of whom” 
regulations were to be drawn up by the 
consul and the local authorities The En- 
glish portion of the form follo'ws.'^® 

PASSPORT MO UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 

SHANGHAI, 186 

The undersigned, United States Consul at 
Shanghai, requests the Ciril and Military Authori- 
ties Of the Empire of China in conformity with the 
ninth article of the British Treaty of Tien-tsin to 
allow > a Citiaen of the 

United States to travel freely and without hind- 
rance or molestation in the Chinese empire and to 
give him protection and aid in case of necessity 

Mr being a person of known 

respectability is desirous of proceeding to 

and this passport is given him on 
condition of his not visiting the cities or towns 
occupied Toy the Insurgents 

0 5 Oonaul 

This passport remains in force for a year from the 
date thereof 

Signature of the bearer 

During part of the period uncer- 
tainty existed regarding marriages per- 
formed by consular officers Particu- 
larly puz sling was the case of a couple at 
Foochow, for whose ceremony a "special 
vice consul’' had been appointed during the 
consul's absence To the embarrassment of 
the couple the appointment was later dis- 
allowed To the diversity of American 
marriage laws, extraterritoriality added 


new legal complications During the course 
of the period it loecame clear that consuls 
might not themselves solemnize marriages 
It has been shown that, to remove all 
doubt, the act of 1860 gave full validity, 
not to marriages so performed, but to 
those contracted abroad in the presen ce_of 
any consular officer, between persons en- 
titled to marry if residing in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia 

Another part of the accepted ma- 
chinery of life at home was the postal 
service In the Orient, Americans and 
other foreigners often found themselves 
without news from home for considerable 
periods, and consuls performed a service 
in facilitating the transmission of the 
mails Is early as 1849 Americans in 
China complained of the postal rates 
charged at the Hongkong (British) post of- 
fice Not long afterward the Post Oifice 
Department in Washington gave attention to 
the making up and forwarding of mails from 
San Francisco to China Opinions of con- 
suls "Were sought regarding proper routes 
in the Far East 

Daily communication was carried on 
between Canton, Macao, and Hongkong, where 
vessels were continually leaving for Shang- 
hai, Amoy, Manila, Singapore, Batavia, 
Penang, Bombay, and Calcutta The ’’Over- 
land Mail”, a service direct from Europe 
to the Orient, had Hongkong as a terminus 
Commercial houses in other ports of China 
and India had agencies at that place, with 
the result that letters addressed to them 
there could be transmitted Immediately to 
their responsible agents for forwarding 
Napa, in the Loo Choo Islands, and the 
chief port in the Bonin Islands were con- 
sidered as convenient stopping points for 
mail steamers in the projected trans-Pa- 
cific line Final arrangements cannot be 
described with exactness, as in the cases 
of passports and marriages, some of the 


Wilbur J. Carr, ”ThB American Consiaar Service", in Amer JoTirn of Int Law . Pt II (Jly and Oct., 1907), 
891-913, Henshaw, Manual, S7, Con^ Regs , 1855 , ch 15 and App , p 100, Con Regs , 1856, S54. andVorm * 
No 46, S5~2, ^..jx_Dgc,_gg, II, 1588-1350, Henshaw, 221, Ti Kyuin Wellington Koo, The Status of Aliens 
in Ghina (New Tork, 1912 — usefol and important), ch XIV ~~ ~ 

4^ 5 Shanghai GL . Jan 16, 1861, and ends., cf 42-2, H Ex Poo 517 , 169-170 

^* Con Regs , 1856 , ch XXXI, Con Regs , 186S , S86, Stat. at Large , ZII, Moore, Digest, II, ch VI, 
division IX 

45 6 Ohlna DP , Jan 27, 1852, end of Dec 6, 1851 

^ ^ 5 Ohlna DP , Aug 28, 1849, For Dom Com , 1865 , 70-71, Morse, Int Reis , I, S44-S45, tr of 1949 
With Sandwich Islands, Art XV, 1 Shanghai CL , item dated Apr 12, 1851, Sewall, The Logbook of the Cap - 
19, 2 Hongkong 0L > July 25, 1851, 4 Canton OL , Mar , 1852 (views of E B Forbes) , Oom 
Ms i. 1661, S76, 3S-2, & Ex Doc 34 , SO, Wood, Fankwei , 573-374, 30-1, H Rep 596, lS-16. Henshaw, 
Manual , 117, Gon Regs , 1856 , 88 
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methods used were in an indeterminate 
state Actually, consular officers ap- 
pear informally to have rendered a meas- 
ure of service for those Americans with- 
out established postal arrangements of 
their own To that extent consulates 
were overseas post offic*- extensions In 
some instances they seem to have paid due 
postage The question of mails was re- 
lated to the inadequacy of Asiatic postal 
systems, the opening of California, the 
growing use of steam power, and the need 
of coal depots It had a connection with 
the commercial rivalry between HongKong 
and Shanghai, and the importance of more 
advanced international postal arrange- 
ments 

Another task of consuls in China 
and in Japan required them to perform a 
land office function They were obligat- 
ed to confer with local authorities re- 
garding land to he occupied by Americans 
at different ports Their right at 
Shanghai to secure land without recourse 
to the British consulate was finally 
clarified The general importance of the 
land question at Shanghai is well known 
In 1855, although Americans had not yet 
taken up all the immensely valuable area 
set aside for them (about one hundred and 
sixty acres), the consul reckoned the 
value of existing real estate owned by 
them at one million dollars The bu- 
reau of the consulate which handled the 
business of first sales and later trans- 
fer of title assumed considerable propor- 
tions Triplicate deeds bearing the 
seals of the consulate and of the Chinese 
native official were issued, one each for 
the Chinese office, the owner, and the 
consulate An Index Register was kept. 


including entries of all transfers Annual 
rents were paid into the government bank 
and two of the three receipts therefor 
were deposited in the consulate In 1855 
total rents on about half the reserved 
area were cash 200,872 In the year end- 
ing March 6, 1855 ninety-six deeds were 
issued and twenty-two transfers were taken 
care of 

Yery detailed land regulations and 
police provisions were arranged at Nagasa- 
ki (1860) Bona-fide residents might ap- 
ply in writing to the consul for land 
Renters were obliged within six months 
from date of title deed to erect buildings 
of specified values A supplementary rule 
was designed to prevent speculation in 
land Details were arranged concerning 
title deeds, boundary stones, roads, sew- 
ers, jetties, amusement places, rent, tax- 
es, sharing of expenses, and joint proce- 
dure At annual meetings of renters, con- 
suls were supposed to raise funds, rate 
assessments, and arrange concerning wharf- 
age dues on goods landed within the For- 
eign Quarter Some funds went to lighting 
and cleaning streets and paying a watch A 
tax-defaulter might be sued in his consu- 
lar court by the committee, or by the Gov- 
ernor in case his nation had no consul at 
Nagasaki Renters ' decisions upon certain 
municipal matters became binding only with 
the approval of consuls These officers 
were obligated to mete out punishment to 
foreign offenders and to ask the Japanese 
authorities to act when a man's country 
was without a consul Modification of 
regulations required consultation by con- 
suls and the Governor, the former submit- 
ted changes to their diplomatic supe- 
riors 


'^’'For an excellent example of confusion, note the involved case of the Egeria at Shanghai ( 4 Sha-nghai 
a. Mar 12, 1859 See also Ohm Repos , X7, 620-6E1 ) 

“^^See S Shanghai CL, cited in note 49, below 

The forms for title deeds at Shanghai, Amoy, and Nagasaki exhibit the special conditions of each 
place and suggest some similarities On land arrangements and community regulations cf Brit and For 
State Papers, ZLVII, 690-S91j 5 Shanghai CL , Oct 19 and Dec 7, 1855 (work of the office at Shanghai), 

Morse, Int Reis , I, 350ff , Dennys, The Treaty Ports of China and Japan, S55-264, 55-2, S 

I, IsLieiTe^^na DD, Dec 26, 1850, With ends , M Paske-Smith, Western Barbarians in Japan and For - 
mosa in Tokugawa Days, 1603-1868 (Kobe, 1930), 240-241, 246-249, 408 (British regulations, resembling the 
American), Aloook, The Capital of the Tycoon , II, 377-380 (regulations, procedure, and difficulties at 
Yokohama) , Moore, Digest. II. 655-657. lli^or River CL , Feb 20/Mar 3, 1860 (prohibition of foreign 
building up the river from Sophisk) The consdate at Amoy has obligingly supplied a form of deed 
above, note 24 
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Sect c — ”Trouble--iiieii<iing” . Care of Desti- 
tute Americans and the Deceased, Settle- 
ment of Estates, Affairs of Seamen, Wrecks. 

In spite of a generally forceful 
and adventurons spirit animating most mem- 
bers of American conuaunitles m Eastern 
Asia, consuls found themselves concerned 
not merely mth the '‘normal" business of 
this majority but also with the troubles 
of the unfortunate, or the improvident, 
and those whose race was run. Among these 
special classes were so many seamen that 
it IS convenient here to discuss consular 
duties to men of this occupation It was 
necessary, furthermore, for consuls to at- 
tend to the worldly affairs of numerous 
AmeriCd.ns dying intestate Wrecks of 
ships and destruction of property were al- 
so matters of frequent official concern 

In the Orient, illnesses and acci- 
dents afflicted many seamen on American 
vessels, among them a fair proportion of 
foreigners For this class a relief fund 
existed For other destitute or dis- 
tressed Americans there was no specific 
provision Nevertheless, consular offic- 
ers expended considerable sums from their 
private means -co aid such, persons 

When an American died intestate 
the consul was required to publish a no- 
tice of the death and report it to the 
Secretary of State, make (and transmit) an 
inventory, with two respectable merchants, 
of the remaining personal property, in the 
absence of any other authorized person, 
and settle debts due and owing It was 
his duty to sell perishables at auction, 
liquidate legal claims against the estate, 
and, in some instances, sell the estate 
after a year and remit the proceeds to the 
Treasury for the legal claimants Ee 
was ordinarily the "provisional conserva- 
tor" of the property rather than an admin- 
istrator, Within a period of about two 
months the consul at Shanghai reported the 
deaths of four Americans Many homes 


along the Atlantic seaboard were saddened 
by news of the death of loved ones in the 
Orient, as a result of accident, armed 
conflict, dysentery, cholera, or some 
other affliction Consuls sent word to a 
relative, a friend, or the postmastei of 
the home town of the deceased, and trans- 
mitted the will to beneficiaries 

Earlier description of the life 
of seamen and a review of treaty provi- 
sions relating to them have indicated 
causes of trouble likely to bring men of 
this calling before consuls Congiess had 
long given much attention to the powers 
and duties of consular officers in connec- 
tion with mariners Some of the earlier 
legislation became ineffective as a result 
of expansion of commerce into new fields 
which the consular service had not reached 
In 1845 commanding officers of naval ves- 
sels were given the powers of consuls in 
regard to seamen at points without such 
functionaries Deposit of ships' papers 
with consuls during the stay in port was 
designed to affect the action of seamen 
Equal in importance to the prevention of 
abuse of seamen was the protection of ship 
operators against unrest or ill-considered 
action on their part The legislation of 
1865-1856 improved earlier provisions 

An esprit de corps had been a dis- 
tinguishing feature of the smaller owner- 
merchant pioneer ventures, when every sea- 
man theoretically was a potential captain 
or mercantile leader This was worn down 
by larger ventures, greater differentia- 
tion of functions and occupational strati- 
fication, increasing preoccupation of mas- 
ters with responsibility to employers, 
and, perhaps, reduction of the more obvi- 
ous opportunities for seamen to rise rap- 
idly For all his romancing about his 
particular ship and its merits, the later 
seaman frequently was psychologically di- 
vorced from serious and eager concern with 
the interests which it served As this 
rift widened, his fancy often attached 


®^For March's discussion of this matter see Hongxong 01 , Deo 22, 18S4 

®®See, for example, the settlement at Amoy of the estate of Gapt Leslie Bryson and the forwarding of a 
balance of |2,645,69 (l Amoy GL , Nov SO, 1852, and Jan 1, 1853, cf Con Regs , 1855 , App., 99-100, and 
Con Regs , 1856 , 534), and the Ricaby case ( 5 Ganton GL , May 8, 1861) 

5 mercantile employes, a ship captain, and a seaman ( 5 Shanghai Gl , Jan 18, 1851 ) 

S40n estates see Henshaw, Manual , ch I of Pt III, Con Regs., 1856 , 54-37, ch XXI, Oon Regs , 1855 , 
App , 112-119, 4 Shanghai CL , Jiine SO, 1858, Baagteok Transcripts (Stone and Co , June 11, 1869) 
goug Globe (52-1), Pt I, 446 
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itself to conflicting, and sometimes vi- 
cious, objects Ml sundei standings and en- 

mities which seemed at the time to grow 
out of purely personal elements on both 
sides actually were in part the ine'^itahle 
result of changing circumstances which no 
single seaman, captain, or merchant could 
adeouately control 

In many cases, the consul's rela- 
tion to this changing situation possessed 
a routine character, hut it often assumed 
the difficult aspect of a referee's task 
No person but an extremist with some vest- 
ed interest at stake could believe that 
justice was always with one side The ab- 
sence of social concepts and legislation 
which are nowadays accepted and the live- 
liness of partisanship and individualism 
placed a premium upon courage in just han- 
dling of disputes by consuls Among mer- 
chant consuls there was always the possi- 
bility that they might slip into servitude 
to the ideas of their own trading group 
As non-merchant consuls faced unfamiliar 
cases of hardship or injustice, they were 
subject to the temptation to slight the 
commercial merits of controversies, par- 
ticularly in an age when people, and poli- 
ticians especially, were steeped in enthu- 
siasm for the common man and his rights 
The more guidance consuls had from legis- 
lation and the greater their freedom to 
cite the impersonal rulings of their gov- 
eriment, the simpler became their func- 
tion 

It has been seen that arrangements 
obtained very generally throughout the Far 
East for local aid to consular officers in 
the apprehension of deserters as fugitives 


from justice, and imprisonment of them un- 
til they were required by their command- 
ers Unauthorized "quitting of the ship" 
without intent to return to duty was le- 
gally an offence "of the grossest charac- 
ter",®® The master of a ship noted deser- 
tions in the crew list and secured consu- 
lar authentication Forfeiture of the of- 
fenders' wages followed Frequent reports 
show, however, that the practice was free- 
ly indulged in It sometimes took on the 
appearance of a mass movement, and even 
included sailors on government vessels 

There were various degrees of dis- 
obedience to orders on shipboard, culmi- 
nating in mutiny In considering accusa- 
tions against manners by their officers, 
consuls were expected not to confound cas- 
ual disobedience of orders with mutiny, 
charged in some instances in order to jus- 
tify dismissal of seamen in foreign ports 
Assertions were made that intolerable 
treatment was sometimes employed as a de- 
vice to drive from the ship a man whose 
services were no longer needed Consu- 
lar officers were supposed to hold ship- 
masters to the rule of humane treatment, 
even though the shipping articles omitted 
reference to it, and to allow mistreated 
seamen to abandon their ships without for- 
feiture of wages Complaints were to 
be heard fully, without hindrance by ships' 
officers A paternalistic attitude of 
"parental solicitude" toward manners ac- 
counted for restrictions placed upon them 
in treaties and denial of passport priv- 
ileges in China 

Besides general oversight and rou- 
tine services, two specific and related 


®®Henshaw, 50-52, 75-76, 217-221 (Philadelphia Shipping Articles), Johnson, Com U S , II, 

272-27S, S07, Moore, Digest , V, 150, Con Regs , 1855 , 42-45, Con. Regs , 1856 , 123 

5 7 See, for example, 1 Hongkong OL, Jly 1, 1846 

5 8 Con Regs , 1856, 129-130 Of Com Reis , 1858 , 430-451, and Henshaw, Manual , 73-81 

®®See 33-2, S Ex Doc 54 , 15-16 

8 0 Of Con Regs , 1856, 112, 124-125, and Johnson, Com U S , II, 506 

61 The cruelty of the master of one vessel resulted in a surprising adventure for four young Americans 
Under oth-er circumstances it might have revealed more than the Chinese government's readiness to return 
deserters according to treaty After leaving their ship, the Two Brothers , off the coast of Korea, 
these men were passed along by Korean and Chinese officials to Peking, where they had interesting experi- 
ences, and on to Shanghai, where the consul took their unusual depositions ( 3 Shanghai CL, Dec 22, 
1855, and comment in the periodical Hsia Erh Kuan Chen [News from Far and Near], Hongkong, 1856, p 11 ) 
Their experience has some resemblance to the well-known narrative of Ranald MacDonald These men were 
the first native-born Americans known to have entered Peking Of J J L Duyvendak' s comment on a 
Dutch-American, van Braam Houckgeest, m The Chinese Christian Student , XZIV, Nos 2-3 (Nov -Dec , 1932), 
P 7 

6^ 4 Shfl^gbai OL , Ap 12, 1859, end on cases. Con Regs , 1856 , 99, 125-135j Moore, Digest , ?, 144-148 
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aspects of consular duties to seamen re- shipped in American vessels at any port in 

quire notice enforcement of laws ahout the United States Consular correspond— 

payment of wages, and extension of relief ence indicates that American seamen left 

to mariners in distress destitute from vessels under other flags 

Discharge of seamen and payment were also aided 

of wages occupied much space in the con- Consuls were required to appoint 

sular regulations and consumed much of examiners in cases in which the first of- 

consuls ' time and clerical effort When ficer or any other officer and the majori- 

an American seaman was discharged in a ty of the crew of a ship made complaint in 

foreign port, three months’ ex’ra pay was writing against going to sea on account of 

ordinarily to he exacted from the employ- the unseaworthiness of their vessel At- 

er Only in special cases might consuls tempts to protect seamen against such dan- 

use their discretion, even this slight ger often proved insufficient to ward off 

leeway was ended hy the act of 1856 The disasters, especially when other factors 

vjages collected were credited to consular than the condition of the craft were at 

accounts, and two-thirds of the sum in work Collisions, hidden reefs, and 

each case, the seaman's share, was given storms at sea — typhoons off the China 

him after he had engaged on a vessel home coast in particular — took a heavy toll 

His shore expenses were of course deduct- Consular officers were instructed to act 

ed To 1855 consuls received a small per- promptly and energetically on behalf of 
centage on these transactions, but the new survivors and, whenever practicable, for 

legislation forbade such charges It has the protection of property Lack of funds 

already been seen that consuls were ac- for such purposes often led to applica- 

countable for extra wages which they neg- tions to local authorities for assistance ^ 

lected to collect from masters In its financial aspect, such help can 

Captains of vessels were bound to hardly be called anything but a chanty 

accept a certain number of seamen for the gift to the American government 

trip home, at the request of consular of- Routine duties with regard to ves- 

f leers They received certificates which, sels in port consumed much time, attention 

on presentation at the Treasury, recovered to vessels in distress added to the consu- 

the passage money Proof was required of lar burden Losses in the years from 1845 

delivery of the seamen at the specified to 1860 certainly reached several score 

American port One-third of the extra After a time the reader of consular corre- 

wages collected by consuls was retained sponaence and log books finds difficulty 

for a fund for indirect payment of these in retaining a sense of the magnitude of 

passages and for maintenance of manners the disasters and the tragedy back of the 

thrown upon their hands This relief in- often brief allusions to these occurrences 

eluded board, lodging, clothing, and medi- Activity in regard to wrecks frequently 

cal attendance Deficits were met by was confined to reporting the loss, dis- 

drafts on the home government covered in one way or another Whenever 

Consiilar duties to seamen included possible, officers of the consulate re- 
protection and relief for foreigners as turned to the government half of the ves- 

well as for American citizens regularly sel's register 

Con, Regs , 1856 , passim , Pop Regs , 1855 , 50, 62-68, and Appendix, 110-111, 1 Circulars, Nov 28. 
1851 (cf Henshaw, Manual , 58-59), log of the Samos (at the Friendly Islands), in the Essex Inst , 5 
Canton CL . Nov 22, 1859, 1 Foochow Cl , Mar 51, 1856 ~ 

s^Henshaw, op cit , 62, 68, 70-71, 121-122, 204-205, 22S, Con Regs , 1856. 93. 95-96. 117-118. 29-2. 

H Poo. 12 , 24ff , S6-2, H Ex Doc 2 . 243ff , 1 Amoy CL . Jan 1, 1853 " 

135-135, Moore, Digest , II, 607, Bentley, Digest , 429 (cf Henshaw, Manual, 

155, sect 5), 430, par 8, l,..„ Circulars Nov 28, 1851, Hongkong Consular Ordinances, 1844 (Hongkong, 1846) 
Hensxiaw, op oit , 174, Con Regs , 1856 , 113 , 42-2, H Ex Doc S17, 58 

In the case of the John N _ Gosslen (Hongkong, 1864) the vessel put back twice, experienced further 
difficulties at Swatow, and finally reached San Francisco after other trouble at Peel Island Ihe master 
had lasisted^ that the ship was perfectly tight ( Journal of a Voy age in the Ship John N Gosslen 
(Essex lust ) Cf, Henshaw, op eit , 57, and Con Regs , 1856 . 306-506, act of l&O ~~~ 

Journal . 1858-1859 , on the bark Falcon (Essex Inst ) 

Henshaw, op cit , 109-113, Con Regs , 1856 , 138-139 
g * 3 Canton GL , No 33, May, 1845 (the Paragon) 
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Some accidents near to port explain 
the careful attention of consuls, naval 
officers, and others to preventive work 
such as circulation of information con- 
cerning dangerous shoals and rocks, prepa- 
ration of sailing directions, provision of 
lights and huoys, and attempts to check 
the activity of local pirates and ruf- 
fians Fortunately their efforts and 
those of different local officials and 
rescue parties were supplemented hy help 
from officers and crews of foreign ships 
Elemental perils stripped men of a part of 
their nationality, and mariners of all 
races shared a citizenship of the sea 
which led to many deeds of generosity and 
heroism 


In the discharge of their duties 
to Americans in Eastern Asia, consular 
officers dealt with a great variety of 
interests — basic human concerns of persons 
in distress, intermediate activities bear- 
ing on the usual procedures and routine of 
a safe, ordered existence, and broad 
rights as to commerce, lesidence, religion, 
and the like, which possessed an added 
public character because of their promin- 
ence in treaties Many of these inter- 
sected to form a complicated network of 
obligations 


■^“Por example, the bark Hesperian, sailors of the Mellta from Nikolaievsk, and Pelew Islanders picked 
by the Tarolinta (1 Hakodate CL , Oct 12, 1859, 4 Shanghai CL, Mar 16, 1859, Spalding, Jap ^ ,_ a gd 
Around the World, 331-332 ) 

On wrecks in general see Henshaw, Manual , ch II of Pt III, l^anton_a. May, 1845 ( ship Paragon) , 
Forbes, Notes on Ships of the Past , 106-107, BEHS, May, 1928, 8-9 (a vivid account of hardship), Wil- 
liams, Chin Com Oulde , App , 176-177 
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SPECIFIC CONSULAR FUNCTIONS 
(Concluded) 


Two sets of functions remain In 
addition to (l) maintenance of himself 
and his estahlishment^ (2) serwices to 
the government offices and citizens at 
home, and (3) obligations to Americans in 
Eastern Asia, the consular officer was 
responsible for (4) performance of acts 
relating to the government to which he 
was commissioned or to its subjjects (and, 
incidentally, to other governments or 
their nationals), and (5) miscellaneous 
or special duties 

Fourth Group. Relations with the 
Receiving Governments 

Sect a — Quasi-diplomatic Functions 

In discharging their obligation 
to advise and inform the Department of 
State, consular officers communicated 
many miscellaneous items bearing actually 
or potentially on diplomacy Few of them 
seem to have had any compunction about 
rendering opinions on affairs of special 
concern to their diplomatic colleagues A 
confused and unconventional situation ob- 
liged consular officers to perform some 
diplomatic acts, and it was only natural 
that nice distinctions as to prerogative 
should be little observed ^ 

From the standpoint of Western 
international practice, the situation in 
the F’ar East, and In China particularly, 
was anomalous and difficult Until the 
latter part of the period, China was the 
only Pacific country other than the Ha- 
waiian kingdom in which an American dip- 
lomatic representative resided The Amer- 
ican mission to China was usually present 
in the South, remote from Peking. The 
Chinese officials with whom it dealt 


did not fit exactly into the categories of 
international law They constituted a 
scattered foreign office personnel, not 
always accessible No definite foreign 
ministry in the Occidental sense was es- 
tablished until 1861 At Macao, confusion 
was worse confounded, on account of the 
unusual relation between the Portuguese 
masters of that port and the Chinese gov- 
ernment, already described In the colony 
of Hongkong, the British diplomatic repre- 
sentative to China ordinarily had a close 
relation to affairs, as Governor and 
Superintendent of Trade 

The first treaty with Japan was 
drawn up in the face of very inadequate 
Japanese ideas of diplomacy and Perry’s 
own Ignorance of the true character of the 
government of the Empire The document 
mentioned only consuls or agents as Ameri- 
can representatives Townsend Hams, 
bearing the title of consul-general, made 
three treaties in the Far East, two of 
which were silent concerning diplomatic 
officers The treaty with Siam substan- 
tially left all matters to the consul and 
the Siamese authorities When Harris was 
received at Yedo by the Shogun in 1857 he 
was still a consular officer, holding a 
special appointment to negotiate treaties 
In some cases it is doubtf-ijil whether the 
government of the United States at the out- 
set entertained any clear-cut intention of 
ever creating the customary diplomatic ma- 
chinery 

Furthermore, most consuls were not, 
as today, in close communication with 
their diplomatic colleagues, and had to 
take at least tentative action in broad 
questions of policy Many routine matters 
took on a slightly discretionary aspect 
Consular history abounds in examples of 


^See above, p 66n 
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discharge of quasi-diplomatic functions ® 

Bj virtue of their location and experience, 
consuls trave'^ling to or from the United 
States were able to perform an added func- 
tion of a minor diplomatic order in the 
carrying of treaties Charles William 
Bradley, consul at different ports and 
claims commissioner in China, carried 
treaties with China and Siam, along with 
other papers, and made notable diplomatic 
suggestions ^ 

It was easy for a newly appointed 
consul to overrate his own influence on 
diplomatic policy ^ The zeal of the re- 
doubtable Consul James Keenan at Hongkong 
even drew him past the zone of diplomacy 
into the field of military action In the 
Caldera piracy case (1854) he joined Lieu- 
tenant Preble on the chartered steamer 
Queen , which with vessels of other govern- 
ments and private individuals conducted an 
expedition to demand the handing over of 
the pirates 

"is I had received no answer to my dispatch, I went 
with the expedition , hoping to have a personal 
Interview with governor or military commandant, and 
to recover a portion of the property taken from the 
vessel ’’We landed and took two batteries, 

forty-seven junks, containing about 40 guns and two 
villages The towns and junks were burned 

This peace-time foray of the informal in- 
ternational police force secured trophies 
for the Navy Department Consul Keenan, 


later charged with indiscreet use of the 
American flag during a British attack on 
Canton, tempts the reader's imagination 
with a comment on his possession of the 
pirate chief's flag, "the only one in the 
inner battery” ® 

Regardless of particular functions, 
consuls in Eastern Asia had abundant need 
of that finesse which is regarded as a 
diplomat's great asset A few did not 
possess the tact, courtes;^ , and astuteness 
necessary even in ordinary contacts with 
local authorities Others might justly 
feel that they had succeeded in the effort 
to "break down the great prejudice 
which has always existed between . [ native 
officers] and foreigners A minor con- 
sular diplomacy, so to speak, came into 
play wherever consuls of different nations, 
possessing dissimilar ideas and policies, 
were brought together in a community under 
circumstances tending to throw them much 
in each other's way The official mind in 
Washington was colored somewhat by events 
in such consular communities, to which at- 
tention is now directed ’’ 

Sect b — Dealings with Local Authorities 
and with Consuls of Other Nations 

Descriptions of treaty provisions 
relating directly to consuls have mentioned 
acts which brought them into contact with 
local authorities of the receiving govern- 
ment Present remarks emphasize the mu- 
tuality of the functions shared by these 


2 In keeping with the Chinese custom of making known political events by proclamation, consuls at Shang- 
hai issued a proclamation (1864) in Chinese, exposing causes of recent difficulties with Chinese soldiers 
(2 Shanghai CL, Apr 20, 1854 ) In the same year a difficult situation existed at Manila in regard to 
Manilamen in crews of American vessels and related matters of trade American law required two-thirds of 
a crew for the whole voyage to be Americans, a crew of Manilamen shipped for aa American port could not be 
brought back To secxire them, however, masters and consignees had to sign a distasteful bond to return 
them to Manila Trade sioffered, and the consular officer made suggestions of a diplomatic and political 
character To a simple act of courtesy to Russians at Shanghai m 1859 was attached a degree of diplo- 
matic importance (On this and other points see 4 Shanghai CL , Jly 14, 1857, 53-2, S Ex Doc_ 54, 17- 

18, 10 Ghirifi DP , Jan 14, 1856, Meadows, The Chinese and Their Rebellions , ch XX, Shanghai GI , Sept. 
27, s ■qhangba.T CL, Feb 18, 1860, 4 Sbanghai CL , Oct 4, 1858, Morse, Int Reis , I, 62, 480 ) 

n Canton CL, Jly 1, 1857, 5 Canton CL , Jan 3, 1858, Wood, Fankwel , 238, 57 Index^to_pispatches _ f r og 
P S Ministers Gt Britain, France, Russia, Netherlands China May 16, 1857-Nay [May] l£j_lg7Q_ (Dep of 
State), item of Jly 14, 1858 

**2 Foochow CL, Apr 13, 1860j cf a report in Scholefield, The Pacific , 29 
^ 5 Hongkong CL , Nov 16, 1854, Hasse, For Affairs , 315 Cf 1 China PI , May 16, 1859 
®2 Shanghai CL, Feb 20, 1855 

There is further direct reference to consuls in relation to larger phases of diplomacy in a subsequent 
account of their dealings with American diplomatic representatives 
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two sets of officials, and suggest ways in 
which duties of American and other foreign 
consuls were linked, often in a noticeahly 
cooperative manner 

Although official attention to de- 
velopment of friendly relations was often 
fruitless in specific instances, it was 
always desirable, both in the normal ad- 
ministration and routine of consulates and 
In the valuable work of education in in- 
ternational problems and ideas which had 
to be carried on at certain ports This 
was especially true in China ® 

In that country a basis for mutual 
respect between American consuls and local 
authorities was made in law and in eti- 
quette by the treaty agreement which care- 
fully equated them in rank and pointedly 
outlawed the use of offensive language 
Since many native officials reflected an 
attitude of racial superiority, it is eas- 
ily understood that their interpretations 
of equality provisions contained reserva- 
tions not acceptable to foreigners. As 
late as 1858 the use of genuinely equal 
phraseology, in the Chinese language, was 
uncommon enough to elicit comment ® 

Officials of the two countries 
shared such duties as the apprehension and 
control of deserters, disturbers of the 
peace, escaped criminals, and pirates, ad- 
justment of disputed ad valorem duties, 
supervision of transhipments in harbor, 
clearing of vessels and collection of ton- 
nage duties, and improvement of harbor 
conditions Other matters included selec- 
tion and leasing of suitable grounds for 
the location of American buildings, and 
the study of currency problems Local of- 
ficials rendered some services of value to 
Americans or to the government of the 


United States, and consuls at times acted 
reciprocally for example, they made an- 
nual reports for the Chinese "board of 
revenue” concerning shipping and trade In 
some Oriental countries consuls had addi- 
tional obligations to local authorities, 
relating to native vessels, forbidden im- 
ports, the coasting trade, and consular 
court services It cannot be said that 

each Item was given unremitting or uni- 
formly willing attention, different autho- 
rities often complained of neglect of ob- 
ligations 

Consular history in treaty ports 
supplies cases of group action by consuls 
01 different nations Conspicuous in- 
stances were cooperation at Shanghai on 
behalf of the Chinese customs revenue, 
steps taken to provide government for that 
city, use of similar regulations for their 
countrymen, arrangement of joint naval 
protection, and lending of the services of 
their employees Toward the end of the pe- 
riod American consuls, other consuls, and 
local authorities in China were placed in 
a triangular relation in regard to ship- 
ping The Treaty of Tientsin provided 
that, in the absence of a consular officer, 
a captain or supercargo might have recourse 
to the consul of a friendly power or to the 
superintendent of customs, who would con- 
duct the ship’s business 

Common responsibilities among 
treaty consuls and an occasional erasure of 
national lines were affected by the general 
fact that most foreigners were so easily 
distinguished in appearance from natives 
and so often seemed to look alike that a 
native attack intended for one group might 
injure members of another Apart from the 
deeds of mobs, there existed a danger of 


In matters of diplomatic import the Department appears to have done some "shopping around" for in- 
formed opinion outside of government circles 

In addition to previous specific references cited, interesting extensions of this section may be 
found in Wilson and Tucker, Int Law , 176-177, 19S-196, Henshaw, Manual , 92-93, 121, Con Regs , 1356 , 
19-EO, 22, 227, Morse, Trade and Admin , 206-207, A H Foote Papers (Library of Congress), Foote to Arm- 
strong, Nov 8, 18S6, Singapore Transcripts (supplied by the courtesy of Constil-Greneral Lester Maynard, 
Singapore), 1 Macao GL , Sept 3, 1858, Morse, Int Reis , I, 321, 326, 391, 403, 410, 497, Cosenza, The 
Complete Journal , 575-576, 4 Credences (Dep of State), p 116, Con. Regs , 1865 , 387, I China DP , Feb 
17, 1868, Gussie Esther Gasklll, "A Chinese Official s Experiences during the First Opium War", in Amer 
Hist Rev , XXXIX, No 1 (Oct , 1933), 82-86, 4 Shanghai QL , Nov 20, 1858, Bradley to Abbot (curiously 
filed), 1 China DI , May 8, 1854 

®Cf Con Regs , 1856 , ch IXIX, pp 14, 17-18 
Macao GL , Sept 3, 1858 

^°Perry, Narr , Vol 2, 194, Wood, Fankwei , 231, 1 China DI , Sept 27, 1855, Henshaw, Manual (1849), 

94, Tr of Wanghia, Art XXII 

^^For protection of the customs revenue and regulation of non-treaty vessels at Shanghai and Ningpo, 
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undiscriminating official action Higher 
officials were exempt from the compulsion 
of regular and intimate contact with for- 
eigners which often influenced the local 
Chinese authorities This fact retarded 
the general growth of a cooperative spir- 
it among these lower officers 

Sect c — Duties to Subjects of the Receiving 
Country and Protection of Their Interests 

Emphasis has been placed on the 
mutual obligations of consuls and local 
authorities, and those of consuls of the 
United States and other foreign nations 
In the case of any one officer, native or 
foreign, several states of mind might 
succeed one another rapidly — advocate, 
moderator, friend, trustful colleague, 
unwilling or suspicious collaborator, and 
downright enemy Besides the official 
side of consular cooperation, there was a 
subsidiary but important personal aspect 
The American consul and his subordinates 
were frequently in contact with individu- 
al subjects of the receiving government 
or with those of other foreign nations 
The contact extended to some foreigners 
lacking consular representation 

In certain instances the relation 
to individual natives was so direct that 
any official or formal aspect of it may 
be temporarily ignored To thousands of 
persons in the neighborhood of the consu- 
late American officers stood for the 
United States, to the staring populace 
their attitudes and actions were a visible 
and significant representation There 
were also frequent routine contacts with 
native traders at the consulate or else- 
where, in connection with fees, shipping, 
trials, and other matters Individual 
sei vices were rendered to occasional na- 
tive persons who were embarrassed or dis- 
tressed 

Reference has been made to the 
treaty right of Chinese, Japanese, and 
others to seek redress through consuls 
from Americans owing money to individuals, 
and to have certain difficulties consid- 


ered by consuls In China a regulation 
of the Commissioner in 1851 strengthened 
this right In accordance with these ar- 
rangements, a Chinese tailor addressed 
the consul at Ningpo praying to recover 
the amount of a bill for clothing against 
Captain Taylor of the American brig Gra- 
nada In another instance a Chinese wo- 
man asked that American ruffians he ar- 
rested for outiages on her son This type 
of case shows that under extraterritori- 
ality consular efforts to control Ameri- 
cans (as distinguished from attempts to 
protect them) became a method of serving 
natives equitably 

Treaty revision in 1858 brought 
within the scope of consular protection 
Chinese converts to Christianity, even 
against the action of their own officers 
In Japan consuls were faced with a treaty 
prohibition (1858) of offensive action by 
Americans toward "Japanese religion" or 
the excitement of religious animosity 

Service to subjects of other for- 
eign nations is sufficiently illustrated 
by mention of friendly aid given to Rus- 
sians in Japan Certain Russians owed 
the Japanese a sum of money and the Japa- 
nese were prepared to allow only one- 
thira value to the Russian money The 
Russians protested and deposited with 
Consul-General Harris certain moneys to 
be held until a settlement of the ciurrency 
question could be made 

With responsibilities to Asiatic 
European governments and subjects as 
well as to their own government and coun- 
trymen, consular officers stood in need 
of the judicial temper Their powers and 
resources were not always equal to the 
demands upon them Their duties at times 
ran counter to the interests or prejudic- 
es of some of the varied persons or groups 
whom they were supposed to serve These 
remarks apply more or less generally to 
consuls in the Far East In extraterri- 
torial countries more than a judicial tem- 
per was required, a definite judicial 
function called for specialized competence 
For convenience, remarks on this duty are 


see 6 China DD, Sept 24, 1851, end of June 28, and 16 China DP , Apr 10, 1858, exh 6 
ig j Nmfrpo CL , Jly, 1, 1859, 4 Shanghai CL , Apr 12, 1859, end Of comment on the need of consular 
officers to control clamorous American adventurers, in the Perry Narrative , Vol 2, 185-187, and an out- 
rage in Indo-China mentioned m 52—1, 5 Eix Doc 58 ( Mission of Mr Balestier )» 3 
^^ 1 Japan Des , Dec 10, 1856 
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grouped with commeri'c un an obligation in 
regard to coolies under the heading ’’Spe- 
cial Functions” Although these topics re- 
late in part to earlier sections, their im- 
portance and many-sided nature necessitate 
separate treatment 

Fifth Group Special Functions 

Sect a — Judicial Matters and Care of Pris- 
ons 

Exposition of rights gained for 
Americans by treaties has proYided, sec- 
ondarily, an idea of judicial obligations 
of consular officers The account of the 
basis of consular worlc has supplied addi- 
tional information, as well as an outline 
of the pertinent legislatiwe arrangements 
These provisions created a major function 

It will be recalled that consuls 
exercised initial authority over Americans 
for offences committed on. American ships 
at sea and sent accused persons home for 
trial By several treaty provisions they 
were also in charge of troublesome Ameri- 
cans on vessels in foreign ports. At most 
of the ports figuring particularly in this 
study they administered extraterritorial 
provisions, trying and punishing wrong- | 
doers Until 1848, however. Congress de- 
layed action on the notable grant of ex- 
traterritoriality in Cushing'S treaty, | 

supplementary and corrective legislation 
was required to bring the not entirely sat- | 
isfactory measure passed in that year into 


agreement with subsequent treaties The 
act of 1860 has been described 

The present section mentions leg- 
islative deficiencies affecting judicial 
work, the question of the law and regula- 
tions to be applied, and some of the cases 
actually handled 

Drawing upon his limited legal 
knowledge, Commissioner Davis began work 
during the winter of 1848-1849 on basic 
regulations for the courts in China Al- 
though the act of 1848 authorized the 
creation of consular courts, Davis was at 
a loss to know what means be might use to 
organize them At exactly the same time, 
the Attorney-General advised that, as the 
act had not designated any particular 
place for the confinement of persons ar- 
rested, the Commissioner 's regulations 
should make proper provision, or, in the 
absence of such regulations, the acting 
functionary should move at his discretion 
This was a difficult arrangement, since 
the expenses of arrest and support in 
prison were to be paid by income from the 
execution of the act Problems growing 
out of the attempt to make the act effec- 
tive constituted one of the two or thi ee 
chief consular anxieties 

TIVhen courts began to function, it 
was found difficult in some cases to de- 
termine what laws were applicable in the 
intent of the statute, and what the term 
"common law” meant The provision that 
ministerial decrees and regulations should 
have the force of law was designed to take 


^■^ExeGutive and judicial precedents and decisions are brou^t to a convenient focus in the consular cor- 
respondence in the Department of State 

^®The desire to provide for Americans the sort of justice to which they were accustomed at home encoun- 
tered constitutional objections, which persisted for many years (Cf 5 Shanghai CL , Jj.y 30, 1855 ) 

Among topics discussed were the power to make regulations, certain omissions of grand jury action, permis- 
sion granted executive officers like consuls to act as prosecution, judge, and Jury (of Moore, Digest , 

II, 617-622, 624), and rights reserved to the states. Support of the system was found in the need of 
maintaining friendly relations with China and protecting Americans, the Congressional power to regulate 
foreign trade, and the obligation of a strong government to regulate its citizens abroad According to 
some opinions, Congress, the Commissioner, and consuls in China acted, judicially ou behalf of that nation, 
through the treaty Exact identity of rights of Americans m China and at home could not be expected On 
Davis, see 5 China DP , Jan 27, and Feb 18, 1849, 31-1, S Ex Doc 72 ( Report of the Conmlssioaer to 
China ), 8-19, Regulations for the Consular Courts of the United States of America in China, together 
with the Aot of Congress, of August Uth^ 1848 Table of Fees, and Forms for Blanks Dsed In Consular 

Cotirts (Canton, 1849 Pre&s of S W Williams) Of 42-g, H Ex Doc 517 , 41, gl-2, H Ex Doc 55 

( Opinions of Attorneys General ), Pt II, 2136-2137, Hinckley, Amer G on Jur , 64-69, Wright, The Control 
of Amer For Reis , 116, 198, Moore, Digest , 11, 648-650, 654-657 
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care of this problem The act of 1860 
supplemented the law of the United States 
and the common law with equity and admir- 
alty law and in other ways amplified the 
foundation Incompleteness of interven- 
ing statutory guidance caused confusion, 
argument, and acrimony, and taxed official 
ingenuity and initiative Opinions of the 
Attorney-General were required, as in the 
question of the consul's jurisdiction in 
criminal matters In 1855 it was held 
that, with the exception of certain cases 
of petty misdemeanor, the consul would sit 
with assessors and would make decisions, 
subject to appeal to the Commissioner In 
capital cases, however, there was no ap- 
peal, although conviction required the ap- 
proval of the Commissioner A circular of 
1857 and the act of 1860 further discussed 
this matter of distribution of powers The 
latter stated generally that the diplomat- 
ic officer’s jurisdiction was appellate 
only, apart from murder, insurrection 
against the countries of residence, piracy, 
and offences against public peace amount- 
ing to felony, which he might try 

How statutory omissions, consular 
dilemmas, ambiguity of terms, and some 
emergencies were affected by the happy 
grant of authority to the Commissioner to 
issue regulations is seen in the following 
comments on these quasi-legislative acts 
In the first regulations. Commis- 
sioner Davis provided for oaths of the con- 
sul and citizens sitting with him, and for 
concurrence with or dissent from judgments 
made by him The Commissioner dealt with 
appointment of clerks and marshals by the 
consul and for allowance to them of certain 
fees, such as those for criminal prosecu- 
tions He arranged, further, for proce- 
dure, bail, and transmission of copies of 


proceedings and testimony to the Legation, 
and for civil actions, new trials, appeal 
In civil cases, executions, and forms of 
evidence Fees of "citizen associates” of 
the court were the highest, three dollars 
a day Witnesses were allowed half that, 
and twenty cents a mile for journeys to 
and from the court 

Rules arranged differed in some 
necessary ways from the laws of the United 
States For example, current practice 
among foreign merchants in China necessi- 
tated. a higher interest on judgment More 
generous remuneration was required to se- 
cure court officers The report on the 
first regulations conveyed news of the 
first case tried under the new system 
The extraterritorial work of American con- 
suls in China was duly launched — by treaty 
provision, legislative statute, executive 
directions and regulations, and use of 
these in a case 

Two years later, in 1851, at the 
suggestion of two consuls, Peter Parker, 
charg§ ad interim , submitted a set of reg- 
ulations designed to control the actions 
of mariners in Chinese ports These bore 
the assent of Consuls Bradley, Forbes, and 
Griswold, a desirable though not indis- 
pensable form of support Officers of 
vessels were expected to prevent difficul- 
ties between seamen and Chinese by careful 
control of shore leave Registry of Chi- 
nese boatmen at the consulate was pre- 
scribed, and Chinese provision boats were 
regulated Masters were obligated to se- 
cure payment of just Chinese claims 
against their seamen and to report serious 
collisions between crew members and Chi- 
nese 

Two further sets of regulations, 
by McLane, in 1854 related to debtors, 


1 China PI , Oct 5, 1855, Con Regs , 1856 , d02, ElOff , 214-E15, 340-341, 4 Canton CL , Aug 7, 
1867, Jones, Con Serv , 55-56, Stat at Large IX, 277, Con Regs , 1865 , 589, Moore, Digest , II, 6E4 
(cf 625-630), 1 China PI . Oct 5, 1865, 4 Canton CL , Aug 7, 1857 
^ ’^Useful points appear in Henshaw’s Manual , 83n , 89, 224, and Jones' Con Serv , 51 ^ 

^®0n regTilations see 42-2, H Ex Doc ol7 , 252-253, Con Regs , 1865 , 126, 5E-1, S Ex Doc 43 
(also H Ex Doc 80 ) , 34-1, S Ex Doc 9E (also H Ex, Doe 125 ) , 15 China DP , Sept 9, 1857, end , 
35-2, S Ex Doc 11 (also li Ex Doe El ) , 35-E, S Jol , E47-E48, 56-1, S Ex Doc 7 See also dif- 
ferent articles of the regulations issued at Nagasaki by the consulate (76n , above) 

^®Litlgauts formed a cosmopolitan group, oaths were prescribed in different forms for Christians, Jews, 
Mohammedans, Parsees, and Chinese 

®°Cf Koo, The Status of Aliens in China , 162-165, and Latourette, Early Reis , 143 
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attachments and procedure and to monthly 
consular court, special sessions, and ex- 
clusive control hy consuls of the presence 
of counsel The issuance of regulations 
enahled American officials in China to 
meet unexpected and urgent needs During 
the civil war in 1854 the Legation sutmit- 
ted rules making it a misdemeanor for 
Americans to participate in the conflict 
or to supply vessels for this purpose, and 
a notification of the same date gave warn- 
ing to American citizens in China 

The consular system itself provid- 
ed occasion for the next regulation Ir- 
regularity of tenure of full consuls con- 
fronted subordinates with the judicial ob- 
ligation The Legation felt compelled 
cautiously to specify the possession by 
vice consuls and acting consuls of the 
right to discharge it in minor cases, mth 
a view to paving the way to the Commis- 
sioner's appellative jurisdiction Perhaps 
because of Parker's failure to win the fa- 
vor of all the consuls (through his appar- 
ent attempts to stretch the powers of his 
own office), he did not easily secure as- 
sent of the different consuls concerned in 
this proposal (1856) The consul at Can- 
ton assented, as did the officer at Foo- 
chow, who set aside doubts of a legal na- 
ture in view of the need of such an ad- 
justment of the system However, the 
spirited consul at Amoy, T Hart Hyatt, 
raised legal objections and conducted a 
vigorous correspondence with Parker He 
insisted that substitutes, not being "duly 
appointed" by action of the President and 
the Senate, received only strictly consu- 
lar rights He finally yielded, not, how- 


ever, without a parting shot at Parker's 
reasoning 

Parker's next action (1857) autho- 
rised the holding of consular court and 
the performance of other work at the house 
of the Legation, or on board a national 
vessel or a merchant vessel at the five 
ports, during hostilities between China 
and England and France 

Further arrangements, by W B 
Reed, in 1858 provided the manner of dis- 
tribution of funds in cases of assignments 
for the benefit of creditors A year from 
date of assignment the assignee might pe- 
tition the consul for an order of distri- 
bution Thereupon the consul would serve 
notice by direct communication or by pub- 
lication in newspapers at appropriate 
places If no obstacle finally appeared, 
a consular decree would direct distribu- 
tion No consul or vice consul might act 
as trustee or assignee in such cases In 
the same year^ Reed's attention to fees 
and court expenses brings the account back 
to a subject considered by the first regu- 
lations of 1848-1849 Fees of court clerk 
and crier were set, as well as those of 
the marshal, who received five dollars 
All fees and expenses of the court were 
ordinarily to be paid by the losing party 
It IS convenient to conclude this 
section on judicial functions with a his- 
tory of cases Based on somewhat elusive, 
but essential, material in the consular 
correspondence, this sketch corrects an 
Ignorance resulting from insufficient pub- 
lication of information about suits before 
the American Civil War 

Not all the consulates authorised 


21 Less than two years before. Secretary Marcy had refused to allow Edward Cunningham a year's salary as 
Judge of a consular court on the groiand that the Department could not recognize any judicial authority on 
the part of a consular agent, or, "as he is sojuetiines called hy courtesy", a vice consul ( Shanghai CL , 
Apr 29, 18S4 For earlier use of such authority see 6 China DP , May 21, 18 SI, end , and Aug 21, ends 
of June 27 and Jly 25 Cf Con Rags , 1856 , 26 and ch IXX, 12 China DP , Ap 10, 1866, 34-5, S Ex 
Doc 6 — , Letter and Regulations , 35-2, S Ex Doc 22 , II, 762, Qon Regs , 1865 , 389, Moore, 

Digest , II, 623 ) 

®2of Hinckley, Mer. Con Jxir , ix, 58-59, Stowed, Qon Cases and Opinioaa , lists, dtations, and 
topical index. Ohm Repos , (e g , XV, 564-661), The China Mail (indexed — e g , XIII, Jan 1, 1867), The 
Korth-China Herald (decisions in certain oases), Norton-Kyshe, Hist of the Laws and Courts of Hongkong , 
I, 524, 375, 579, 34-2, H MiS Doc 1 ( China — Consular Returns for Fees, Stc ); Gale, Far Eastern Trade 
Routes and Cargoes ( Sears-Styx case) , 55-2, H Rep 212 ( Aaron Van Gamp and Virgmlns P Chapin — false 
"consular court" at Apia) , 35-2, S Ex Doc 22 , II, 699, 726-734 (ARB Moses difficuliy), and 842-845, 
19 China DP , Feb 22, I860, 55-2, S Ex Poo 22 , II, 888, 896-897, 899, 912-915, 1015-1014 (U S ys 
Charles Jackson)) Wood, Fahkwei , 526 

Of an esdiaustive review of cases drawn up in preparation of the present work only a few typical por- 
tions appear in the text Some relevant material is found in reports of cases m courts at home Details 
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at the beginning of the period were estab- 
lished at once Even after the passage of 
the judicial act of 1848 there were offic- 
es only at Canton and Shanghai (covering 
Ningpo) According to the consul at 
Shanghai (1855) there was no call for the 
exercise of the judicial power at Amoy and 
at Ningpo Foochow was more important, 
and of course Canton was well established 
There and at Shanghai was transacted the 
bulk of the consular court business, which 
produced a voluminous record In addi- 
tion, there were other judicial acts of 
record and various orders of court and 
processes issued during trials One suit 
at Shanghai involved the sum of twenty 
thousand pounds Many cases were arbi- 
trated before the consul, according to of- 
ficial suggestion contained in the consu- 
lar regulations 

At Canton five cases were tried up 
to January 28, 1853, including the initial 
one, a larceny case resulting in imprison- 
ment for the accused A Filipino con- 
victed of assault with a knife was sen- 
tenced to prison for six months In other 
suits, relating to claims for property 
damage, American ships and commercial 
firms were involved Three of the cases 
brought the consulate only seven dollars 
in fees 

At Shanghai no fees were received 
during the year ending August 19, 1851 In 
1853 receipts were f^373, this sum was paid 
out for expenses Nine cases are recorded, 
in five of which the United States prose- 


cuted Between March 1 and December 31, 
1854 the consular court at Shanghai enter- 
tained twenty-four cases, in nine of which 
the Chinese Imperial Collector of Customs 
stood as plaintiff against American mer- 
chants and firms for debt Analysis snows 
four cases involving larceny and noting 
or both (plaintiffs being an Englishman in 
one suit, two Chinese in another, an Amer- 
ican in a third, and the English and Amer- 
ican police of Shanghai in the last) , two 
each of debt, assault (with a Chinese as 
plaintiff in each instance"^, damage by 
collision, and running a frigate ashore 
(both of the same substance), and one each 
of mutiny, breach of contract, and breach 
of regulations (with a Chinese officer as 
plaintiff) With three exceptions plain- 
tiffs won their cases Only one suit was 
appealed to the Commissioner 

In 1855 Consul Jones at Foochow 
reported that at the mouth of the river, 
thirty miles away, a member of the crew of 
the American ship Agnes was injured on 
shore by Chinese, and that Captain Stone 
had tried to seize some of the offenders 
and take them to the ship, an attempt which 
was frustrated by the resistance of a mob 
To save their lives the Americans fired on 
the gathering, and some of the Chinese were 
killed For this occurrence Jones tried 
Captain Stone and fined him two hundred 
dollars, an action which he reported to the 
Chinese authorities This case cost the 
court fifty-two dollars In 1856 several 
cases at Foochow were settled out of court 


of individual cases in China would have to be sought in archives of the different consulates, with supple- 
mentary use of accounts in local papers ( eg , the insolvency of Nye Bros and Co , in The China Mail , 

Jan 12, 1860) Study of cases yields abundant and varied commercial information, such for instance, as 
attitudes toward failure of firms in China 

2 3 Disbursements at Amoy were $84 15 (34-2, H Mis Doc 1 ) 

s^For costs and shortening of detention see 31-1, H Mis [Doc ] 46 ( Receipts and Expenditures of Con - 
sulates in China ) 

2533-1, H Ex Doc 125 , 109 

®®55-2, S Ex Doc 22 , I, 688 (with names of litigants) 

^'^'Ibid , I, 447, 690-591 (McLane duties award, with some details and names of the American firms), 33-1, 
H Ex Doc 125 , 116, 32-1, H Mis [Doc ] 67 , 34-1, H Mis Doc 20 ( China— Fees lor Judicial Services 
) , 34-2, H Mis Doc 1 , and 35-2, S Ex Doc 22 , I, 538-543 and passim These references include 
judicial business at Amoy, Foochow, and Canton during parts of 1853 and 1854 and at Shanghai in 1855 (18 
suits) 

^^ 1 Foochow CL , June 20, 1855, 34-2, H Mis Doc 1 

2® For a convenient conspectus of judicial work at the five consulates in 1856 see 35-1, H Mis Doc 2 , 
4-12 

In use of reports of cases in American courts at home it is necessary for the investigator to know the 
personal or firm names of litigants, in order to locate relevant suits readily In addition to volumes of 
reports entered in the Bibliography (B VI), reference may be made to important works mentioned below, 159n 
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The number of cases at Shanghai in 
1856 was more than three times the number 
at the four other ports Shanghai figures 
for most of the year yield a total of 
thi rty- three , concentrated chiefly in the 
latter part of the year There were no 
appeals, nine suits were carried over to 
1857, four were against one person, Kim- 
ball, the sailor-thief In seven cases 
Americans sued Americans, although probab- 
ly in the interest of Chinese in some in- 
stances In an equal number the United 
States acted against its own citizens 
British persons or interests brought suit 
ten times In two of the three suits of 
Chinese against Americans the plaintiff 
secured judgment All defendants, of 
course, were American, one was the ship 
Herculean Assault or assault and battery 
figured in nine cases, debt in eight, and 
in the remaining cases such matters were 
involved as stealing of sailors, drunken- 
ness, breach of regulations, and acts of 
violence or immorality Arbitration dis- 
posed of fifteen other disputes The case 
of Russell and Company against Yuh Lung- 
tuck on charges on breach of contract re- 
ceived similar attention, the claim for 


fifty thousand dollars being placed under 
consideration of "the joint court" com- 
posed of the taotai and the consul, acting 
judicially During the period of these 
cases, receipts of the consular court to- 
talled ^529 08, most of which was dis- 
bursed for expenses The United States 
marshal was paid fifty dollars a month for 
five months Payment of the clerk and the 
Chinese interpreter accounted for ‘1^125 00 
more Jail expenses were paid to the 
British jailer During 1856 Vice Consul 
M W Fish conducted court 

In a volume dealing with cases in 
Japan after our period, G H Scidmore ob- 
serves that the limited amount of refer- 
ence to the earlier cases decided in the 
consular court at Kanagawa is attributable 
to a great fire in the sixties, which de- 
stroyed the larger portion of the ar- 
chives It IS unlikely, however, that 
many cases were dealt with in the first 
years of consular administration. Most of 
the information relating to consular cases 
was reported to the Department of State in 
the Japan correspondence and that contains 
scant reference to judicial proceedings 
During the first half of 1858 


Reports of cases contain much commercial information, especially as to the considerable size of some 
ventures Certain reports convey an idea of commercial failures as a circumstance rather than as a re- 
sult of discreditable action , there were various suggestions of aid in the rehabilitation of bankrupt 
firms 

®°This extremely useful case is reported, with a transcript of the ’’joint court" record, in Murphy’s 
letter of February 1, 1857 to Assistant Secretary of State Thomas, with enclosures ( 4 Shanghai CL , repro- 
duced as Appendix 8 of the present work) It supplies one of a number of interesting problems requiring 
further information from consular files in the Far East, from papers of commercial firms like Russell 
and Company, and from other sources 

^^Of the forty-eight cases at Shanghai, September EO, 1858-March 31, 1859, about half were concerned 
with debts of various kinds, certain others involved damages ( 4 Shanghai GL tApr IS, 1859 ) The twenty- 
two eases determined during the remainder of 1869 w-ere somewhat similar in character and distribution (^5 
Shanghai CL , Jan 31, 1860, end ) For comment on cases at other ports (in 1858-1859) relating much use 
of physical violence, the service of missionaries and shipmasters as assessors, and sentence to imprison- 
ment of a Spanish seaman (from an American ship) for manslaughter, see 1 Ningpo CL , Mar 13, 1858, ^ 
Foochow CL , Feb 18, I860, and 2 Amoy CL, May SO, 1859 Of the twenty-four cases at Shanghai in the sec- 
ond half of 1860, eleven were for debt, with eight decisions for defendants, most of the eleven plain- 
tiffs were Europeans. Expenses exceeded receipts ( 5 Shanghai OL , Jan 8, 1861, end ) 

Digest of Leading Cases decided In the United States Consular Court at Kanagawa, Japan, of Decisions 
and Opinions of the United States Minister m Japan, of Decisions of the United States Circui t Court for 

the District of California, of Opinions of the Attorney General of the United States, and of Instructions 

from, the Department of State of the United States, relating to Consular Jurisdiction m Japan (lokohama, 
1882), Preface A copy of this imcommon work is in the Library of the Harvard Law School (For an indi- 
cation that the court records were not burned see 62-5, H Doc 1445 . 63 ) The same writer has also pub- 

lished a volume, difficult to get, entitled Outline Lectures on the Ministerial and Consiiiar Courts of 
the United States, in Japan (Tol^o, 1887) Cf Charles Stunner Lobingier ’ s ’’Extraterritoriality’’, in 
Corpus Juris , Vol XXV (New Zork, 1921) 
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E E Rice, Commercial Agent at Hakodate, 
seems to have held consular court, even 
though the act of 1860 extending to Japan 
the law of 1848 had not even "been formu- 
lated His action was chiefly in connec- 
tion with seamen irom two New Bedford 
ships The offenders were fined and im- 
prisoned on hoard ship In 1859 Rice 
fined a second mate fifty dollars for bru- 
tally flogging a boy of fourteen in the 
absence of his superior officers, and 
sentenced two seamen of the same ship to 
eighteen months' imprisonment at hard la- 
bor for breaking into and destroying 
property The Commercial Agent was uncer- 
tain as to his obligations in criminal 
matters under the treaty 

An interesting record of July 9, 
1859 shows that consular court was held at 
Hakodate to dispose of the complaint of 
"Tshuda Ominokami Governor & Collector 
of Customs vs Charles A Fletcher & Als 
Respondents" It was alleged that goods 
had been landed from the bark Maury with- 
out entry at the customhouse or permit, as 
required by treaty, that goods had been 
sold from this vessel to other vessels in 
the harbor before making proper entry, and 
that, without a permit, goods had been 
bought and transferred from a vessel in 
port belonging to a nation having no treaty 
with Japan Duty was also claimed on a 
cargo landed and stored during the preced- 
ing March, but not sold Legal reasoning 
was complicated by remoteness from necessa- 
ry sources of special information Giving 
as reasons the inexperience and neglect of 
both the customs officers and the respond- 
ents, the "court remitted the fines for 
failure to comply with regulations and gave 
twenty-four hours for correction of any er- 


rors in the manifest and entry of cargo 
It was brought out that if the Japanese 
allowed vessels of other countries to trad 
in the open harbor without payment of dut- 
ies the United States would claim the same 
right under the most-favored-nation 
clause 

In the case of Charles H Smith, 
an American citizen charged with killing a 
Japanese, Rice sat with associates, includ 
ing the Russian and the English consuls, 
the Governor of Hakodate, and other Japa- 
nese and Western officials and gentlemen 
The defendant pleaded guilty, saying that 
he had shot at a burglar in tne night The 
court, including the Governor, unanimously 
agreed that his act was ^justified The 
unusual composition of this court — suppos- 
edly an American extraterritorial court — 
made it, in the strictest formal sense, 
neither American nor extraterritorial For 
the act of 1848 called for citizens of the 
United States as associates and made no 
allowance for a breach in extraterritorial 
privilege such as the presence of a Japa- 
nese in the group of associates produced ® 

This attempt to meet a compelling 
judicial problem with the limited means 
available had a marked frontier cnaracter 
The Commercial Agent was guided by a treats 
a Congressional act on extraterritorial 
jurisdiction not yet extended to Japan, anc 
some precedents created by similar experi- 
ence in China 

In the second half of 1859 two cas- 
es in consular court at Nagasaki were re- 
ported, with fees of |14g 30 In the firsi 
SIX months of 1860 three cases were han- 
dled, with fees and fines of $58 42 

In eighteen cases entered beforfe 
the consular court at Bangkok, Siam, during 


^^ 1 Hakodate CL , Jnme 30, 1858 and Nov 4, 1859 

^ ^Ibid , Aug 5, 1859, end A confused report, difficult to manage 

^®It is possible that the Governor was regarded only as an informal adviser If he was formally a mem- 
ber of the group, the arrangement had something in common with that later proposed during 1886-1889 in cor 
nection with treaty revision in Japan, by which, with the tables turned, foreigners would have had a place 
in the Japanese judiciary 

^^ 1 NagasaVi CL , Jly 23, 1860, cf the letter of Jan 2, 1860 The consular court records for Nagasakj 
1859-1900, are now on file in the Department of State 

In 1860 Hams, forced to rely for precedents on mere "public reports", advised the consdate at 
Nagasaki not to Interfere with American vessels chartered for the French and English commissariat depart- 
ments to transport horses from Japan to China These ships hoisted the flag of the chartering government 
and claimed exemption from the usual consular acts and fees due the Japanese government under the Amer- 
ican treaty ( 5 Japan Des , June 14, 1860, with end ) 
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the SIX months from January 25 to July 29, 
1859, verdicts usually favored plaintiffs 
There is also indication of use of arbitra- 
tion or ’’amicable settlement" Three of the 
cases involved assault and battery, convic- 
tion following in each instance Others re- 
lated to theft and smuggling rice In nine 
of the eleven cases concerned with non-pay- 
ment of wages, leases, or bills, plaintiffs 
were successful ¥ith one exception all 
plaintiffs were Europeans, six of the suits 
entertained were referred to the American 
consular court by the British consul, and 
one each by the French and the Hanseatic 
consuls 37 

Judicial functions were exercised 
by constils in Eastern Asia with reference 
to three hinds of settings in which of- 
fences might occur, in the presence of 
legislative, constitutional, and legal un- 
certainties, and with gradually increasing 
help from regulations issued in China 
Litigation came with increasing volume be- 
fore consular officers in China, Japan, 
and Siam Charges were varied, and liti- 
gants belonged to different races and sta- 
tions Suits involving financial adjust- 
ments — damages, debts, wages, etc — were 
most numerous, and cases of violence were 
next in number, with charges of larceny 
and theft in third place East Asiatic 
states could no longer enforce their laws 
against foreigners, but the officials of 
treaty powers were not adequately equipped 
to discharge the duty which was transferred 
to them A long process of adjustment had 
only begun by 1360, amidst confusion, 
hardships, bitterness, and bloodshed and 
in the face of widely differing concepts of 
law among litigants 

Sect b — The Passenger Act and the CodLie Ques- 
tion. 

Uo more important cause of diffi- 
culty appeared among troublesome Americans 


than the traffic in Chinese coolies, near 
kin to the slave problem then agitating 
the United States Not all the incidents 
connected with it led to the consular 
court, but It produced many situations of 
questionable legality, particularly in 
regard to those aspects of the extrater- 
ritorial relation which were designed to 
protect the interests of native peoples 
In this case, it was the Chinese who were 
supposed to benefit by consular control of 
the coolie traffic 

Discovery of gold in Australia and 
California, discontinuance of slavery in 
much of the English-speaking world, and 
the opening of opportunities for labor in 
the West Indies and other La tin- American 
regions accounted for the emigration from 
China of large numbers of men who either 
sought to better their condition or were 
induced, sometimes by force, to go to 
these foreign lands. In the decade of the 
fifties the transportation of such Chinese 
became a major commercial operation, with 
numerous attendant injustices, which most 
of the foreign governments concerned were 
slow to regulate While thousands of emi- 
grants, particularly those for California, 
might probably be regarded as free agents, 
thousands of others can be considered 
only as slaves, with respect to the occa- 
sion and the manner of their leaving China, 
the terrible hardships, cruelties, and 
dangers of the passage, and the terms of 
compulsory service awaiting them It is 
this second group which chiefly constitut- 
ed the excuse for agitation over the infa- 
mous "coolie traffic " 

After the British government by 
its Passengers Act (l855) provided for in- 
spection of the traffic from Hongkong in 
ships uf any flag, the base shifted to 
Macao and to ports in South China Ameri- 
can legislation was unsatisfactory laws 
of 1847, 1849, and 1855 related to 


^ ' ^Bangkok Transcripts On delay in Washington on relation to the consul’s judicial powers see Moore, 
jJigest , V, 8i6 

®®ror the difficulty of collecting debts m Siberia, a non-extraterritorial area, see I Moor River CL . 
Fet 20/Mar 3, 1860 

®®For the traffic in general see the summaiy In Dennett's Americans in Eastern Asia . 53S-539, and the 
writings of Mary Roberts Coolidge and Persia Crawford Campbell For negotiations and regaiLations relat- 
ing to emigration from. China in this period note the important work by Harley Farnsworth MacHair, The 
Chinese Abroad . 9-18 

More specifically, see William Speer, The Oldest and the Mewest Empire China and the United States 
(Hartford, 1870), 12-19 and ch XVI, Ta Chen, Chinese Migrations, with Special Reference" to Labor Condi - 
tiaas , 111-112, Com Eels , 1857 , 200, 7 China DP , Mar 27, 1862, Campbell, Chinese Coolie Emigration , 
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conditions on passenger vessels, Unt they 
were not so framed as to check abuses in 
cases in which a port of the United States 
did not figure An opinion of the At- 
torney-General in 1859 contended, further, 
that the coolie trade was not within the 
range of the acts of Congress prohibiting 
the slave trade 

No specific relief for the evil 
came from the American government until 
the passage in 186S of "An act to prohibit 
the 'coolie trade' by American citizens in 
American vessels" In the absence of 
this decisive legislation during the pre- 
ceding decade, local public opinion in Far 
Eastern ports and the good spirit and 
sense of justice of diplomatic and consu- 
lar officers provided most of the protec- 
tion received by the coolies transported, 
or in danger of being transported, on 
American ships, to non-American ports The 
consular function was more moral and prac- 
tical than legal 

Late in the period, Consul Rawle 
at Macao endeavored to check the traffic 
as carried on from that port under the 
American flag Other officers did what 
they could informally to alleviate condi- 
tions and to circumscribe the business 
The limits of their success are fairly in- 
dicated by a fulmination in the New York 
Herald Sun of June 19, 1859. 

"THE COOLIE SLAVE TBADE —While the Southern 
fire-eaters are making a noisy but empty clamor in 
favor of reopening the African slave trade, our pur- 
itanical psalm-singing nigger worshippers in the 
north are quietly but vigorously pushing the coolie 
slave trade with Cuoa We notice in yesterday's 
Shipping List a report of the charter of the ship J 
Wakefield, to Hong Kong and Shanghae for $14,000 and 
back to Havanna with coolies for $45,000 Desir- 
ing to know who the modest and religious gentlemen 
that own the ship J Wakefield are, we referred 4)0 
the American Lloyd's Register , but find that their 
modesty is so great that they have succeeded in 
keeping both their own and their ship's name out of 
that excellent publication " 


Formal ard informal duties, some- 
times intertwining or merging, sometimes 
diverging or conflicting, made consular 
officers directors of their own establish- 
ments, servants and informants of the gov- 
ernment of the United States and its citi- 
zens, whether at home or in the Orient, 
and agents of that government in the ex- 
tension to citizens abroad of many custo- 
mary services and forms of protection 
These functions likewise drew consular 
officers into numerous relations with of- 
ficers of the receiving governments and 
their subjects — antagonistic, cooperative, 
or protective, as the case might require — , 
and with officers and nationals of other 
foreign countries appearing in Eastern 
Asia 

The constructive and international 
character of this consular work is often 
seen in an emphasis upon the mutuality of 
interest of Americans and other persons, 
whether these were other foreigners or na- 
tives of the place in question Mutuality 
was necessarily carried to the point of 
benevolence at times, on account of the 
conditions of the period, the provisions 
of treaties, and the exigencies of partic- 
ular cases, which placed consuls in the 
position of teachers of international re- 
lations and practices This phase of the 
work of Townsend Harris in Japan is well 
known, but other, less conspicuous offic- 
ers carried on in much the same spirit 
It is as though they had been compelled to 
conduct a complex business requiring ade- 
quate plant, special methods, and precise 
tools concurrently with the erection of 
the plant, the working out of methods, and 
the fashioning of tools Many things tac- 
itly accepted in the Occident had to be 
specified in detail and discussed at 
length Consuls were faced with some tasks 
suited to the colonial or territorial ad- 
ministrator and yet were often required to 
proceed along lines followed in dealings 
between sovereign states 


Rep 


98, Coolldge, Chiaese Ijtnmlgration , 42-45, 56-1, H_ 

Affs , I, 348 

Amoy CL , lay 1, 1855, Oon Regs , . 

H Ex Doe 517 , 36, Williams, Chin Com Guide , 220ff , 2S4ff 


445 ( Coolie Trade ), especially useful, Hasse, For 


^^ 15 China DD , Jan , — 

Macao CL. Jan 13, 1858, and S3-1, H Ex Doc 125, 78-79 ... 

“iVrSTan expressive description (1866) o£ the situation tjr Consul T Hart Hyatt at Amoy see l jmQy_CL 
May 1, 1855 Cf 33-1, H Ex Doc 125 , 116-117 


1856, 160-162, Stat at Large , IX, 127, 399, and X,- 715-721, 42-2, 
rimde, 220ff , 2S4ff , 44-2, S flep 6B9 ( Chinese Immigration ) 
1858, exb 5, Con Regs , 1865 , S72-S73, Stat at Large , XII, 340 See, too, 
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Consular "work called for a variety 
of abilities and characteristics not al- 
ways possessed in equal measure by differ- 
ent individuals — administrative and man- 
agerial, diplomatic, legal and political, 
financial and economic Besides high 
ability, devoted energy was required Many 


complications suggest the difficulty of 
even the ablest person’s achieving uniform 
success Since most of the consular of- 
ficers were not exceptional, the expecta- 
tion IS that numerous taxing problems would 
appear Such was the case, and to these 
difficulties the inquiry now turns, in Part 
III 



Part III 

CONSULAR PROBLEMS 




Chapter 7 

CLASSIFICATION, 

and 

FIRST GROUP. MAINTENANCE AND ROUTINE 


Several aspects of consular prob- 
lems make it easy to understand the exas- 
peration and the sense of futility which 
now and then characterized consular com- 
plaints made to the government of the 
United States One should imagine a con- 
sul unable to buy a flag for the consulate, 
to write a local official because of lack 
of a translator, or to learn the will of 
his government on account of remoteness 
from Washington and uncertainty of policy 
there One should picture this consul as 
handicapped by real or apparent conflicts 
in his responsibilities to different supe- 
riors, faulty cooperation on the part of 
American naval officers or certain groups 
of resident American citizens, and jeal- 
ousy of consular colleagues Finally, one 
should see him obstructed by the peculari- 
ties and occasional contumacy of native 
officials, his own inability to confine 
and punish troublesome fellow citizens 
sentenced in his court, and helplessness 
before selfishness, greed, and cruelty 
among the very persons whom he was expect- 
ed to protect and restrain If the offic- 
er was in poor health, as was often the 
case, his state of mind was so much the 
worse If he lacked faith in the strength 
of his own position and in the effective- 
ness of his office, it is not strange that 
he should occasionally have cut a sorry 
figure in his locality 

Especially in China, the extension 
of the consular system meant the grafting 
of a restrictive political element upon 
what had been primarily ^ commercial and 
social situation It is small wonder that 
to some self-reliant merchants the politi- 
cal consul seemed an unmitigated nuisance. 


and that the consul reciprocated the feel- 
ing This type of antagonism between gov- 
ernment and business men appeared in 
Eastern Asia in an acute form Without 
attempting to whitewash consuls, succeed- 
ing pages give attention to those elements 
of Impersonal circumstance which handi- 
capped even the abler officers in dealings 
with their countrymen and with foreigners 
At a number of points the present 
Part differs from Part II in classification 
of topics Not every function gave rise to 
special problems requiring separate atten- 
tion in Part III, not every set of problems 
can be traced back to exactly corresponding 
functions Although the five main divi- 
siono of Parts II and III are substantially 
the same and parallel treatment is provided 
whenever desirable, the subdivisions dif- 
fer ^ Glassification is influenced by in- 
trinsic similarities and differences found 
in the problems themselves, and by their 
relation to the essential historical and 
commercial material It is possible in 
certain instances to relate the settlement 
and disappearance of a problem, but in 
other cases the difficulty remained in an 
indeterminate state at the end of the peri- 
od The problems considered invest consu- 
lar functions and history with signifi- 
cance, and reveal an overseas cultural 
frontier in its second stage, when individ- 
ualistic pioneering began to yield to over- 
sight and official restraint or guidance by 
the national government 

OUTLINE OF PROBLEMS 

First Group Maintenance and Routine 

Sect a — ^Pay of Consuls and Their Agents. 


^Tbe reader will see that, among other possible schemes than the one employed, an arrangement of prob- 
lems as official and unofficial , or as American and non-American , might be used, Neither of these is 
sufficiently practical 


lOS 
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Sect ^ — Outlay (for rent, flags, and other 
equipment) , and Expenditure of Personal Funds 
Sect c. — Translation (bearing on relations with 
local authorities, collection of information, 
and court proceedings) and Interpreters 
Sect d — Distance from Home, Novelty of the 
Situation for Congress 
Sect e — Sickness and Absence* 

Second Group Problems Relating to the Government 
of the United States (including its 
representatives or agents, and, indi- 
rectly, its citizens at home) 

Sect a — The Home Government Department of 
State (appointment and tenure, relations di- 
rectly or through the diplomatic representa- 
tives), Congress (delay), Treasury Department 
(reports) , and Navy Department 
Sect b”United States Naval Officers (and these 
officers as diplomatic and consular function- 
aries, Anerican merchants and firms and the 
Navy) 

Sect, c — ^American Diplomatic Representatives 
(their attitude toward merchants and consuls, 
their characters from the consular angle, 
e g , Parker and Reed) 

Sect d — Other American Consuls (Cf First 
Group, Sect above.) 

Sect. Use of the Flag, Registers, and the 
Coasting Trade 

Third Group Problems Concerning Americans in East - 
ern Asia 

Sect a — General Protection of Interests of 
Americans, Piracy and Wrecks 
Sect b — ^Resident Americans (especially the 
merchants, merchant and missionary consuls, 
personal attacks), the Consul as a Member of 
the Foreign Community, His Social Position 
Sect o _ — Seamen (Cf the following section ) 

Sect d— Care of Criminals and Prisoners 

Fourth Group Relations with the Receiving Govern- 
ments (or their subjects, and with 
third governments and their subjects, 
incidentally) 

Sect a— -Contacts with Local Officials and Cus- 
toms Officers (of various nationalities, 

Asiatic and European), Obligations to Them and 
to Natives (the coolie and opium questions be- 
ing separately treated in the Fifth Group, 

Sects b and c) , Instruction, Titles and Forms 
Sect _b — ^Land and Buildings 
Sect c, — Consuls or Subjects of Third Nations 
(in the receiving state). 


Fifth Group Special Problems 
Sect a — Judicial Problems 
Sect b— The Coolie Traffic 
Sect c. — The Opium Problem 
Sect d — The Currency Question 
Sect e — The Duty Question 

Consular Qualities and Views 

First Group: Maintenance and jRoutine 

Sect a — Pay of Consuls and Their Agents 

"MDKDEN, Manchuria, Saturday, Nov 25 
[1933] — ^Decreases in exchange value of the Ameri- 
can dollar are causing hardship to American resi- 
dents in Manchuria ” "Consular officials who 
have taken salary cuts amountiixg to 15 per cent 
state that they are receiving at the present time 
only about 60 per cent of the amount in local cur- 
rency which thby received six months ago " (Press 
item ) 

Inadequacy of pay, Congressional 
unreadiness to reimburse consuls for un- 
avoidable special expenses, losses in ex- 
change on drafts, unfavorable comparison 
of American consular establishments with 
those of other nations, and. difficulty of 
dividing given salaries among different 
claimants — these points explain why much 
consular time and energy were expended on 
maintaining the status of the establish- 
ment To this consideration officers 
should have had to give but a minimum of 
their attention, particularly in a period 
when Congress at times found itself handi- 
capped less by a deficit than by a surplus 
in the Treasury 

The problems are arranged, in or- 
der, with reference to Congressional atti- 
tudes and memorials to Congress for pay, 
remuneration for judicial services, ex- 
change and uncertainty of cashing drafts, 
and division of pay between consuls and 
their agents Since the last-named point 
covers the chief problem in the relations 
between consuls and their agents, it is 
unnecessary to provide elsewhere for sepa- 
rate treatment of those relations, non- 
financial contacts are included in this 
section 

Numerous comments have shown the 
unf amiliarity of most members of Congress 
with the problems of overseas commerce and 
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administration, and their apathy even in 
the face of adequate information Almost 
alone among the executive departments in 
desire or power to sponsor consular in- 
terests, the Department of State found 
Itself unahle to lead Congress satisfacto- 
rily# although many of the legal enact- 
ments bear the impress of that depart- 
ment’s influence Even in the face of 
consular appeals for larger allowances, 
it had to administer the Congressional 
policy of parsimony ^ Inadequate sala- 
ries and lack of adjustment to the partic- 
ular needs of individual consulates cre- 
ated a chronic source of complaint and 
led to an appalling volume and type of 
correspondence Reference has been made 
to numerous appeals from consuls for in- 
dividual allowances and emergency legis- 
lation Furthermore, partj antagonism 
exposed consuls and diplomats to unmerited 
hardships ^ 

Recalling earlier remarks on leg- 
islative attitudes, debates in 1852 on 
the civil and diplomatic appropriation 
bill supply striking evidence of the tem- 
per of Congress and emphasize the predic- 
ament of overseas officers It was as- 
serted, for example# that the American 
diplomatic mission to China was only a 
nominal mission, that the Chinese wished 
to remain apart, and that no difficulty 
was ’’experienced with the Chinese Empire 
in consequence of having no higher officer 
than a consul at Hong Kong" — which, of 
course was not at the time a part of 


China "In fact there is nothing between 
us and the Chinese Empire except that we 
shall carry ginseng, cotton goods, and a 
few articles of that sort . to China, and 
bring away their silks and teas " "No 
Commissioner has ever seen His Holiness, 
the Emperor of the Celestial Empire, or 
anybody, except some one with a crooked 
name, who is governor of the town of Can- 
ton " The necessity of supporting more 
than the old "commercial’’ office at Canton 
was laid at the door of the English, who 
"had forced China to open her ports to 
receive English opium" Disdain was ex- 
pressed for any attempt to improve the com- 
parative social status of the nation's 
agents in the Orient ^ As Sheppard acutely 
remarks, a people of lavish hospitality at 
home sent abroad official representatives 
on a "mean second-rate salary, and all this 
In the name of republican simplicity " ® 
Abolition of clerk hire with the 
provision of regular salaries, and subse- 
quent cancellation of the new arrangements 
for consular pupils not only injured the 
prospect of a trained service but also in- 
creased the financial grievances of consuls ^ 
Especially burdensome was the load borne by 
consuls in larger ports Chiefly for this 
reason, the government lost two of its most 
efficient and experienced consular officers, 
at Calcutta and Shanghai Increases of 
consular salary sometimes meant little more 
than indirect allowance for clerk hire Re- 
peal of the provision for consular pupils 
opened the door to another difficulty, under 


^ Hakodate Cl . June 26, 1856, Macao 01 , June 24, 1857, Hongkong Cl , Jly 15, 1856, Nagasaki GI , p 416, 
1 Amoy CL, Mar 9, 1855 (date of commencement of salary), 1 Hingpo GL , Oct 26, 1855 (judicial salary), 
and subsequent correspondence, 4 Shanghai GL , Apr 12, 1858, Bentley’s Digest of the Official Opinions_ pf 
the Attorneys-General, 107, item 1S2 

®See 35-1, H Ex Doc 123, 139-140, Cong G lobe (S2-1), XU, Pt 2, 2094 (House), and 35-2, H Ex 
Doc 68 (gold discoveries and cost of living), 29-2, H Ex Doc 12 , 3-4 Special appeals 1 Nlngpo CL , 
June 26, 1864, 35-2, H. Ex Doe 115 ( Claim of James Keenan ), 35-2, S Jol , 182-185, 36-1, S_Jql , 269, 
32-1, S Rep 21 (action unfavorable to A H Palmer), 32—2, 8 Jol , 172, 55-1, H Jol , 1036, 2 Sbang- 
hai GL, Sept 15, 1853, 35-1, S Rep 176 ( Memorial of Tovnisend Harris , )> and S Rep 240 ( Po- 
tion of. Portman ) , 36-1, H Jol , 246, 56-2, S Jol 224, 55-2, S fcs Doc 10 ( Memorial of 
Palmer ), Cong Globe (34-3), XXVI, Pt 1, 662 Of Fuess, The Life of Caleb Cushing , I, 408-409, and 
Johnson, Com U S , II, 273-274 Salary figures under the acts of 1855 and 1856 appear below, 258n 

^Cong Globe (52-1), Pt 3, xvi, 2094, 2192 (House), 2511-2312, 2358-2340 , 2425 (Senate), and 
(31-1), Pt 2, 1619-1620 

® ibner Gon Sefv , 454 See also Perry’s coaplaont in his Narrative , 7ol 1, 153 

®In addition to following footnotes, see these references on financial topics 2 Shanghai CL , Mar 4, 
and Apr 20, 1854 (instructive remarks by Murphy), 54—1 H Mis Doc 20 , 1-5, Chm Repos , XVIII, 109- 
110, and Williams, The Life and Letters , 164-165 (living costs), 36-2, H Ex Doc 68 , 5-18 
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the rule (1856) requiring the employment 
of Americans onl/j at consulates Unless 
they were sent out from the United States 
it was hard to secure them for service in 
China Actually, non-Americans had heen 
emplo;^ed to eyecute the laws of the United 
States in important conflicts of interest 
affecting many millions of dollars worth 
of American property 

The legislation of 1855-1856 cre- 
ated confusion regarding return travelling 
allowances of consuls The Fifth Audi- 
tor's Office in the Treasury Department 
was besieged by requests for such allow- 
ances iron officers whose appointments or 
reappointments had not happened to fall 
after the specified dates which alone en- 
titled them to consideration The appro- 
priation act of 1857 further complicated 
the matter, which was finally settled in 
1859 hj- permitting allowances for return 
expenses to officers who had been at their 
posts wh(^n the rule took effect (June 30, 
1855) 

Mention has been made of a similar 
maladaustment, produced by the reorganiza- 
tion legislation, in relation to compensa- 
tion for judicial services rendered by 
consuls during the short life of the act 
of 1855 The usual series of memorials 
for rectification followed Repeated ar- 
guments were necessary to win an appropria- 
tion (1860) Efficiency and morale were 
impaired by this protracted difficulty 
The remuneration desired by consuls was not 
excessive Increases in regular pay under 
the act of 1856 were not equal in all cases 
to the amount of the abolished judicial 
compensation The officers affected were 
also denied the trading privilege During 
the time of uncertainty one consul drew on 
the Department for five hundred dollars of 


the salary for judicial salary, on the as- 
sumption that It was owing, and had to re- 
deem his draft, with three hundred and 
fifty dollars exchange 

Drafts and exchange were another 
fruitful source of embarrassment and irri- 
tation in the attempt of consuls to main- 
tain a decent financial status In the 
years when fees were retained generally, 
the problem was less serious, as it af- 
fected only the drafts for special expens- 
es Merchant consuls usually had other 
sources of income and were not always con- 
cerned with the amount of the consular re- 
muneration With non-merchant consuls the 
case was different, especially when they 
failed, in advance, to inform themselves 
sufficiently concerning financial arrange- 
ments in the East Fixed salaries, wheth- 
er for judicial services or regular consu- 
lar duties, ordinarily required drafts on 
the government and accounted for most of 
the serious difficulties with exchange and 
the actual securing of money It became 
necessary for the government to open cred- 
its for consuls with its London bankers, 
authorized to pay net salaries at the 
usual United States Treasury rate of |4 84 
to the pound sterling For loss by ex- 
change a draft on the Department of State, 
with voucher, had to be made ® For in- 
stance, Consul Hyatt at Amoy drew (January 
1, 1855) on Baring’s in London for one 
quarter's judicial compensation of '|S50, 
less fSO, the existing discount between 
Amoy and London, and drew on his govern- 
ment for the deficit, which he had charged, 
to his expense account ® 

Facilities for cashing drafts at 
the ports were distressingly limited At 
the different cities in China, where the 
American communities were relatively small. 


Problems relating to return travelling allowances, judicial compensation, drafts, and exchange are 
included in the following citations, taken from a long list of over twenty items 1 China PI , May 6, 

1849, 1 Macao CL , Sept 3, 1858 (office twice removed from the salaried list), 1 Shanghai CL , Mar 28, 

1850, and Sept 27 and Oct <,4, 1853 (instructive details), 5 Shanghai CL , Sept 1, 1855 (erroneously- 
given as 1863 in the despatch and in 34-1, H Ex Dog 2 , 181), Ningpo Cl, Oct 21, 185Sj 4 Shanghai 
^ (marginalia on Bradley's letter of Jly 14, 1857), 1 Mipgpo CL , Jan 50, 1858, Bentley, Digest, 103, 

4 Shanghai OL , Sept 20, 1858 (an escape from -the exchange tangle), Williams, Chin Com Guide," 361, 34- 

H Ex Doc d , 670, 37-2, H Ex. Doc 56 ( Receipts and Expenditures ) , Com Reis , III, 595 
•^ 4 Shanghai OL , McConnell, Auditor, to Case, Aug 6, 1857, Con Regs , 1B65 , 551-352 See also the 
preceding note 

^£..552*22^^ Oct 12, 1865, and Jan 10, 1856, Con Regs , 1856 , 90, Foochow Cl , Mar 11, 1856, 

I- Mis Doe 8 ( Mode of Paying the Sal a ries ) and H Ex Doc. 2, 670, Con Rees 1865 

166 ^ ’ 
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ttie only firm willing to buy consular 
drafts on a regular business basis (1858) 
was Russell and Company, and that concern 
occasionally regarded such purchases as 
favors or even declined to make them When 
It demurred, at Shanghai, the officer in 
question was forced to ask assistance as a 
personal favor from Augustine Heard and 
Company Consular drafts sold at "four to 
six per cent worse" than drafts of mer- 
chants, on account of the trouble in col- 
lecting them At Ningpo no bills on 
Europe or America were salable At Canton, 
branches of three British banks refused to 
accept consular drafts at all Consular 
protest (1857) greeted the new policy by 
which consular fees were supposed to be 
paid in American money, while consular sal- 
aries were paid in the currency of the 
port In general, uncertainties and 
changes of procedure in Washington provided 
abundant annoyance at ports along the China 
Coast 

In Japan the situation was even 
more inconvenient Unable in that country 
to dispose of his bills on London, Harris 
was compelled to send them for negotiation 
to the nearest port where Americans resid- 
ed On July 1, 1857 he had not heard from 
a draft for salary sent to Shanghai six 
months before The government of the 
United States was not responsible for the 
absence in Japan of international banking 
machinery, but it failed signally to en- 
visage intelligently and to provide dis- 
criminatingly for the needs of officers in 
unusual situations At the end of his 
money, and seemingly forgotten at home, 
Harris was "reduced to the mortifying ne- 
cessity of asking credit from the Japanese" 
for daily supplies More than two years 
passed before he found himself able to dis- 
pose of his drafts in Japan. 

Transactions already sufficiently 
confused and trying were made more so by 
the difficulty of securing proper certifi- 
cates of the rate of exchange applying to 


drafts, upon which the government insist- 
ed At Shanghai most of the merchants 
called upon to sign them consistently re- 
fused, on the ground that such action was 
prejudicial to their business — a survival 
from mercantile dominance of the scene in 
pre-treaty days Figures appearing in. nu- 
merous consular communications indicate 
the high price and the fluctuations of 
exchange, resting on shifting bases in 
China, and drawn on different places in 
Europe and the United States It ran all 
the way from sixteen per cent in 1850 
(Shanghai), twenty per cent in 1851 (Can- 
ton), and twenty-six per cent in 1852 
(Shanghai) , to seventy per cent in 1855 
(Shanghai) At Canton fifteen per cent 
was regarded by the consul as a fair rate 
Confusion arose from use of sub- 
stitutes during several necessary absences 
of consuls Disputes occurred between the 
two officials in question regarding divi- 
sion of pay, or between them and the gov- 
ernment about compliance with legal rou- 
tine On resuming his duties at Shanghai 
in August, 1856, Consul Murphy learned 
that Dr M W Fish, who as vice consial 
had ably discharged the duties of office 
from the beginning of the year, was denied 
salary by the Department of State, which 
had approved the terms of the appointment 
The two men had made the common sense as- 
sumption that the person performing the 
service deserved the stated compensation 
Other conspicuous cases involved Keenan 
and Roberts at Hongkong (1858-1859), Glover 
and various other persons at Shanghai 
(1857-1858), and Hyatt and Doty at Amoy 
(1857-1860) The unfortunate part played 
in them by the Legation adds no lustre to 
Its record The regrettable features of 
these affairs grew out of payment of an 
agent, nourished by the difficulty of find- 
ing really satisfactory persons interested 
in a temporary post 

Faced constantly with problems re- 
lating to their remuneration, American 


Shanghai CL, Oct 22, 1858, cf 34-1, H Ex Poo 2, 181-182 
^^ 4 Shanghai CL , Feb 28, 1857 

^^ 1-2 Japan Pea , Jly 1, 1857, and Aug 10, 1859 

Voluminous evidence appears in the consular and diplomatic manuscripts and in newspapers of the years 
in question (Cases are presented in this Part to illustrate the character of problems rather than to 
supply the entire narrative of consular Issues The selected cases are drawn ±rom the writer's ejcnaus- 
tive account of problems, in draft ) 

The Keenan-Roberts controversy abounded in charges and counter charges, damage to reputations, ru- 
mors, testimonials, and sycophancy It witnessed Roberts' desire to replace Keenan permanently, incon- 
sistency of policy toward ships and seamen, and a lawsuit winning Keenan a judgment of $1,400 against 
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consuls felt keenly the superior situation 
of their English colleagues and on differ- 
ent occasions impressed upon their govern- 
ment the details of the incomes of these 
officers In comparison, American provi- 
sions for consuls were niggardly At four 
of the five ports in China there were full 
consuls in the British service, with sala- 
ries raaging from £1,200 to £1,800, and 
vice consuls as well At the fifth, and 
at Whampoa, were well-paid vice consuls in 
charge No office had less than four in- 
terpreters, assistants, and Chinese writ- 
ers, each on adequate salary, two consu- 
lates had six each In all, there were thir- 
teen student interpreters Rent allowances 
were generous, and at Canton and Shanghai 
consular properties were purchased At 
Shanghai the buildings cost $44,000 and 
the grounds were worth over $190,000 

Among American consuls, outlays 
from personal salary for miscellaneous pur- | 
poses of the consulate and for transla- 
tions constituted a source of anxiety 
These expenditures were essential to the 
maintenance of offices and the regular 
routine 

Sect b — Outlay, and Expenditure of Person- 
al Funds 

For over half the period under con- 
sideration the participation of consular 
officers in mercantile pursuits at a number 
of ports meant that the problem of main- 
taining a consular building and finding a 
consular residence caused relatively little 
Inconvenience With the increase in the 
number of non-trading officers difficul- 
ties multiplied, especially in regard to 
rent During the entire period some phys- 


ical arrangements were necessary for the 
detention of offending seamen or other per- 
sons awaiting return to the Dnitad States 
for trial After passage of the act of 
1848 the need of prisons became acute Much 
petty annoyance grew out of unsatisfactory 
arrangements for flags, flagstaffs, safes, 
and the like Moreover, while provision 
was made for funds to care for destitute 
American seamen, difficulty arose over the 
cases of other destitute Americans, whom 
the consul was in duty bound to protect 
The question of rooming houses, hospital 
care, and medical service consumed much 
time and energy Essential to the success- 
ful operation of some of the larger consu- 
lates were the services of clerks In 
Eastern Asia these were hard to find, the 
lack of means to pay them has been noticed 
In brief, several routine matters assumed 
an urgency equal to that of matters of in- 
trinsic importance 

The act of 1856 provided that an 
officer not permitted to trade might be 
allowed the actual expense of office rent, 
up to ten per cent of the annual salary 
The President, through the Department of 
State, decided whether a particular officer 
required the grant* The necessary appro- 
priation was not available until July 1, 
1857 It became the rule that officers 
not permitted to trade must have their con- 
sulates in central locations and must use 
them exclusively for consular business 
Tiolation of this regulation endangered an 
incumbent’ s rent allowance An officer 
situated like Townsend Harris in Japan ex- 
perienced less difficulty in regard to 
rent than officers In China Local dis- 
turbances in the Middle Kingdom and the 
inadequacy of allowances introduced 


Roberts, apparently the less popular of the two men 

The Hyatt-Doty quarrel eadiibited a bitterness of invective and a layman-missionary animosity which 
are probably unsurpassed What was essentially a simple matter of interpretation of terms of an agree- 
ment and erroneous double payment by the government required attention for many months Doty, the sub- 
stitute drawn from missionary circles, was required to refund the amount of his unauthorized drafts on 
the Treasury 

Additional problems are found in 6 Ohma DP , Aug 21, 1851, Nlngpo Cl , Jan 24, 1860, 2 Foochow CL . 
June 50 and Oct 5, 1859, and 19 China DD , Mar 20, 1860. In one pathetic case a consul’s widow was 

obliged to continue the salary controversy with the temporary appointee 

For dates and tenure of different officers see Appendix 1. 

^■*34-2, H Mia* Doc 1 , 3-4 Op Jurien de La Gravlfere’s Voyage en Chine (Two vols , Paris, 1864), 
GE , Sspt. 1, 1853 (an error for 1855), Paske-Smith, Western Barbarians in Japan. ES8, 
Cosenza, The Complete Journal , 343, 346-347, 409 Note also, more generally, 34-3, H Mis. Doc 8, 55-1, 
( Contingent Expenses of the Stats Department ), 30-S2, and H, Ex Doc 115 (J P Cook. 

S Ex Doc 22 , I, 166-168, H Ex. Doc 68 , and H Ex Doc 75 (’’ James Keena^ " 
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complications As late as 1861 the consu- 
late at Canton experienced difficulty over 
payment of rent for 1857-1859 (at fj400 a 
year) Exchange on drafts for rent was an 
additional cost 

Improvidence in legislation per- 
mitted the act of 1848 to stand for over 
ten years without effective provision for 
prisons The matter was left to the dis- 
cretion of consuls — a somewhat refined way 
of presenting a hill For nearly the en- 
tire period under review the problem of 
prisons and consular police was a history 
of makeshifts For example, the consul at 
Shanghai in 1853 established a police 
force at the consiilate, with the sanction 
of the Commissioner, and incurred expenses 
of ^358, for which he drew on the Depart- 
ment, with exchange The government’s lack 
of a fund to pay the draft necessitated an 
application to Congress for an appropria- 
tion In 1868 the consulate was embar- 
rassed as a result of its lack of a jail 
and the inability of the overcrowded Brit- 
ish consular prison to take care of two 
American seamen who had refused duty on an 
American vessel Although American men-of- 
war received prisoners in some emergencies, 
these vessels were not always available, 
and their commanders were averse to con- 
verting them into prison ships 

In 1859 Consul Hyatt at Amoy, un- 
able without a prison to maintain order 
among American seamen, was compelled to 
build one on his own responsibility, trust- 
ing to the government’s sense of right to 
indemnify him He was willing to rent it 
to his country, but the response to this 
ambitious effort was notice of the govern- 
ments inability to pay the rent.^® 

When the act of 1860 finally al- 
lowed the actual rental of suitable build- 
ings, or parts of buildings, used as pris- 
ons, an annual limit of six hundred dollars 
was set Additional provision for wages of 
prison keepers and care of offenders set a 
maximum limit of eight hundred dollars a 


year in any one place. One prison only was 
allowed in Japan, where there were three 
offices, four were assigned to China, and 
one was authorized for Siam — at such ports 
as the minister, with the President's sanc- 
tion, might designate Appointment of sev- 
en marshals was authorized, including one 
for Japan, one for Siam, and four for China, 
but lack of a concurrent appropriation de- 
layed filling these places, and continued 
the difficulty of paying prison rent, wages 
of keepers, and expenses of detention.^'’’ 

The end of the period, therefore, 
witnessed only a partial removal of the 
problem of prisons and prisoners from the 
class of major dilemmas to the ordinary 
routine of the service Of less striking 
character, but equally disturbing to con- 
sular officers, were numerous outlays for 
contingent expenses and small equipment 
Although consuls were by law al- 
lowed expenses for flagstaff s, bookcases, 
binding, stationery and other supplies, the 
Department of State so neglected these mat- 
ters that officers had to make such ar- 
rangements as they could In some parts of 
the world flags and flags taffs might have 
appeared a trivial matter, but In the 
Orient the need of presenting an impressive 
appearance gave them an unusual signifi- 
cance. Materials rotted quickly When one 
consul, for instance, had received no flags 
for two and a half years and had not been 
visited by a man-of-war for eighteen months 
he naturally felt compelled to buy mate- 
rials and have flags made The expense of 
one hundred and thirty dollars was not neg- 
ligible The consul’s flagstaff ^ costing 
nearly three hundred dollars, had been put 
up without authority, the pole sent out by 
the government having been unsuitable and 
much inferior in appearance to the staffs 
of the British and the French 

Safes for the protection of moneys 
and valuable documents were another type of 
necessary equipment To 1857 there was no 
secure place for archives and for fees 


Shanghai CL, Oct 51, 1855, 4 Shan ghai CL, May 6 and 12, 1858 (relating also an indebtedness of the 
>ing ii.cih hospital which could not be met), 55-1, H Mis Doc 2 , 1, and 2 Shanghai CL , 

Mar 4, 1854 

^®2 Amoy CL, Sept 50, 1859, 42-2, H Ex Doe 517 , 78, Amoy Cl , June 30, 1860 See the Illustration 
on page 152^ 

’•'^Oon Regs , 1863, 187, 365, 404, Stat at Large , XII, 72, 1 Circulars , Jly 31, 1860, Shanghai 01 , 
Nov 7, 18S4r 55-rr H. Ek Boa 115 

Shanghai CL, Jly , 1849, and Pec 31, 1850 , 4 Canton CL , June SI, 1854, Foochow GI , Feb 19, 1868, 
vSbanghal QI , Mar. 25, 1856, 5 Shanghai CL , Dec 7, 1855 (case of the patriotic American contractor, 
Dewsnap) } j Japan Peg , Oct 25, 1857 
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collected Deeds to property at Sliangliai 
were then ralued at more than a million 
dollars Serious warning was given resi- 
dents of that city "by theft of the entire 
set of boohs of a mercantile fim of many 
years standing Consequently, the consnl 
purchased an iron safe for about four hun- 
dred and fifty dollars 

Valuable time was taken up in 1860 
by a problem relenting to a safe sent out 
for the consulate at Ningpo Its extreme 
weight required sixty coolies with combi- 
nation levers to unload it at Shanghai^ 
and no shipmaster going to Ningpo would 
tranship it at a reasonable figure Some 
months later the Department acquiesced in 
the consul’s suggestion that it he left 
with the Shanghai consulate, which would 
send its smaller safe to Hingpo 

Agencies performing services for 
Americans at the expense of the consulate 
may be regarded as semi-official extensions 
of the establishment Their accounts 
sometimes amounted to several thousand 
dollars, especially for the care of seamen 
and other destitute Americans for whom 
consuls were responsible — including such 
items as hoard, clothing, medical and hos- 
pital fees, and funeral costs In some 
instances, these charges caused a heavy 
drain on the private means of consuls 

General legislation for the serv- 
ice as a whole ignored some of the unusual 
conditions in the Orient One of the nov- 
el features of the consular situation 
there was produced by the difficulty of 
quick mastery of the native languages 
Abundant confusion resulted from the gov- 
ernment's assumption that consular clerics 
could easily handle foreign languages in 
any country Actually, interpreters and 
translators constituted a special and dis- 
tinct part of the staff In the eyes of 
Congress they were long regarded simply as 
clerks, who were supposed to be American 


citizens Persons here referred to as 
clerks in Eastern Asia really did little 
or no linguistic work, for which foreigners 
were usually secured 22 

This sketch of attempts by consuls 
to finance a proper maintenance of their 
establishments and of minimuni routine sup- 
plements the earlier account of their dif- 
ficulties concerning payment for their own 
services Such payment could not be regard- 
ed as free and clear, because of special 
drains on it The last mentioned of these. 
Interpreting and translating, assumed such 
importance that it requires sepaiate treat- 
ment 

Sect c. — Translation and Interpreters 

"nothing is worse than a barrier against 
the commanication of thought " — NaDSuke 

It is fair to describe the American 
government’s handling of consular problems 
of interpreting and translating in China 
and in Japan as linguistic mendicancy A 
subject not clearly understood at home was 
treated as of small importance Much of 
the official work of this kind, accordingly, 
was done on borrowed time, money, and 
knowledge — borrowed from the consul him- 
self, from the staffs of European or En- 
glish colleagues, usually the latter, from 
busy missionaries, and from chance connec- 
tions Consular translating was both a 
specialized function and an operation es- 
sential to proper execution of several 
other duties, such as the gathering of com- 
mercial information for the government The 
policy followed in Washington has been dis- 
cussed elsewhere, and attention at this 
point may at once be centered on the embar- 
rassments which grew out of the translation 
problem 


^” 4 Shanghai GL , Feb SS, 1857 
g° l Iingpo CL , June 28, 1860 

^^£9—2, H Doc XS , 24 This document shows the effect of increasing commerce and the mischievous re— 
of an act of 1840 a-athcriziag consuls, upon joint application of master and seaman in a foreign 
port, to discharge the latter without payment of the prescribed three months' extra wages See also 
Hoiagkong Cl , Dec 2g, 1854, and Jan 22, 1855 

^^ Gon Regs «, 1856 , S6, Oon Begs , , 1863 , 125, 55-2, H Ex Doc 68 . 8, 2 Foochow CL, Oct 1, 1859, 4 
awughai^, (Bradley) Dec IS, 1858 A consular circular of June 1, 1853 emphasized the President's ~ 
"decided disapprobation of the anti-Ameriean practices and tendenciea" in the system, including employ- 
ment of foreign clerks As a result of the anti-foreignism of the act of 1855, over three hundred vice 
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"Previous to this however I Rad had several 
miBunderstandings with His Excellency the Governor, 
and he told Mr McLane in my presence that it was 
all owing to the fact that I had no competent in- 
terpreter, and that if I would obtain one, as well 
as the proper Chinese letter writers or Linguists 
and any other assistance which was necessary to 
carry out the full and complete intention of the 
Treaty, that he would pay for it 

The Consular Regulations of the following 
year stated (p 35) that if consular of- 
ficers did not know the language of the 
receiving country at the time of appoint- 
ment, it was expected that they would 
"soon acquire a sufficient knowledge of it 
for the management of their official busi- 
ness " Even the enclosures sent the De- 
partment in a foreign language were de- 
sired in translation also 

At the present time, Americans 
properly take for granted the linguistic 
attainments of their consular officials in 
the Orient, but it is little known that 
the opportunity to achieve this competence 
rests upon a long series of thoughtful ef- 
forts A few of the many painful inci- 
dents show the character of the difficultv 
Paske-Smith relates a story of vio- 
lence in Japan resulting from a simple case 
of faulty linguistic knowledge in which the 
word "cheap" was mistaken for "cheat " 
Foreign merchants in that country seem at 
first to have had their "office boys" 
translate important contracts with Japa- 
nese Of course misunderstandings oc- 
curred, and it was to the consuls that 
these were referred 

As late as 1859 Rice, the Commer- 
cial Agent at Hakodate, saw in questions of 


translation the cause of delay in the re- 
tirement of his many troubles Excessive 
care was necessary, for all his statements 
appear to have been taken down for trans- 
mittal to Yedo This officer found him- 
self in difficulty over such a small mat- 
ter as the use of the word "Colonel" in 
the address of letters received by him 
from the United States Rice explained to 
the Japanese governor that he had once 
been aide to the governor of Maine and- 
that the title had no relation to his work 
in Japan l/Phen American naval officers 
embarrassed him by criticizing the use of 
it, he learned the pitfalls of inadequate 
Interpreting, combined with petty gossip 
At the time of his arrival no one present 
could speak more than a few words of 
English, and the only means of communica- 
tion was a very old edition of a Dutch and 
English dictionary Rice's own English, 
moreover, was not above reproach His Rus- 
sian colleague at Hakodate had a well-paid 
interpreter Rice was resentful that an 
interpreter was not provided him with "a 
small portion of the money squandered 
hy American Naval Officers (there are many 
honorable exceptions) who all their lives 
have lived from the public Treasury except 
what they could sponge from the poor Con- 
suls" He complained to Secretary Cass 
with considerable freedom of speech "It 
IS the first public office that I ever 
held under our Government and with God ' s 
blessing it will be the last 

Apart from damage to strictly con- 
sular and commercial business in cases 
like this, the lasting injury to social 
and racial understanding during initial 
contacts and trying ad;justments emphasizes 


consuls, consular agents, and clerics were removed from the service generally A large crop of embarrass- 
ments naturally followed 

‘*■='3 CL, Dec 51, 1856 (Murphy to Marcy) Similar accounts are scattered through the consular 

correspondence, especially in jL and Shanghai CL , 1 Hingpo OL , 1 Amoy GL , Z Foochow CL , 5 Canton CL , 

1 Hakodate CL, and Nagasaki Transcripts See also the consular instructions for Shanghai, Amoy, Foochow, 
and Shimodar and 1-E Japan Des , 1 Japan Inst , and China DP Supplementary sources of different 

kinds provide a wid7 view of this very interesting subject They include biographical and descriptive 
works, public documents, monographs, and miscellaneous materials 
s 4 We 3 tern Barbarians , ££0-221, 387 

25fiien the story reached Harris through officers of the Mississippi, it related that Rice had claimed 
to have been governor of Maine and a high officer of the United States army and that he outranked the 
commodore and the consul-general— charges so specific that they could hardly have been transmitted by 
the Japanese authorities in the existing state of their knowledge of the United States and in the face of 
the language difficulties present 
^*^ 1 Hakodate CL , 1859 
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the error of the goTernment in failing to 
pay early attention to translation By 
their unselfish labor in vexing situations, 
several men, of different races and occupe- 
ttons, tided the American government over 
the first years of neglect and permitted it 
to lay a foundation for a respectable sys- 
tem of interpreting 

In spite of the limited provision 
for interpreters in the act of 1856 the 
problem remained an acute one throughout 
the period Various means vere used to take 
care of translation Resort was sometimes 
had to a third language known to both par- 
ties At other times, English-speaking na- 
tives, either private indiYiduals or offi- 
cials, carried the burden In certain ear- 
lier instances merchant consuls were able 
to command the services of their bilingual 
employes It has been pointed out that in- 
terpreters belonging to other consulates 
were borrowed occasionally and that mis- 
sionaries gave unselfishly of their hard- 
won knowledge of native languages 

copies of tne iirsc treaty with 
Siam were prepared in Siamese, English, 
Portuguese, and Chinese The use of Dutch 
and Chinese in dealings with Japan is well 
known Heusken, Harris ^ English- and 
Dutch-speaking Interpreter, placed his su- 
perior in a somewhat better position than 
that of most American consular officers 
in the Orient, and yet Heusken found it 
worth while to study Japanese One sus- 
pects that Harris’ readiness to credit the 
Japanese with mendacity was a result not 
merely of his early ignorance of domestic 
changes in the country but also of the in- 
directness of Gommunication He found an 
even deeper difficulty in the fact that 


the Japanese had no words or experience 
equivalent to many terms which he used 
One of the chance natives who 
served was the famous Japanese "Heco", 

This man had been in America and Irter was 
attached to the American consulate at Yo- 
kohama He was a valuable and faithful 
intermediary, on whom much greater reli- 
ance could be placed than on the interpre- 
ters of the Japanese government at the 
place Beginning with use of the Dutch 
and Chinese languages and then including 
English, there had grown up at Hagasaki a 
"college” of interpreters of Japanese race, 
with official status Later some of them 
were established at Hakodate Hodgson re- 
fers to them agreeably and states that 
their title was hereditary in their fami- 
lies They had a difficult part to play, 
for thej' sometimes did not feel at liberty 
to state freely what the American officei 
had said, and at other times failed to 
grasp the meaning of statements or to find 
suitable phraseology, in spite of their 
willingness to assist To add to their 
difficulties, they were oblig'^d to kneel 
or to stand while speaking In the inde- 
pendent countries of Eastern Asia inter- 
course between native and foreign officers 
on a basis of equality was a novelty which 
required native interpreters to risk un- 
popular departures from the attitudes, 
forms, and phrases of pre-treaty days 

Merchant consuls* use of Chinese 
or American commercial employes for consu- 
lar business was a makeshift at best As 
official work increased, the need of im- 
provement became insistent, particularly 
at Shanghai Dissatisfied with the gra- 
tuitous services of American missionaries, 


27 Gf Sitaoda Cl , Aug 25, 185S, and Tilley, Japan , 170, 1 Japan Des , Mar 4, 185P 
2 8Sewall gives the story of Nakahama Manjiro, a shipwrecked Japanese who was educated in America aad 
later rendered excellent service as ±a-|erpreter of words and of ideas ( The Logbook of the Captain’s 
Clerk , 211-215 ) 

29 C Pemberton Hodgson, A Besidenoe at Hagasakl and Hakodate in 1859-1860 (London* 1861), 5n*j Williams, 
The Life and Letters , 285 According to a Japanese view of the interpreters at Nagasaki, they had dom- 
inated their superior officers, in years before our period, and their comniunity of interest with the 
Dutch traders often led them, to work at cross purposes with the Japanese commissioners and to develop an 
"interpreter-diplomacy” ( tsushi-gaiko ) ( Meiji Ishin-shl Kenkyu -- Research in the History of the Meiji 
Eestoratioa-, Tokyo, 1929, sixth printing, 1933, contribution by Tabohashl, pp 258-262 ) On Harris 
and Japanese fear of their own interpreters ' tricks see Katsu, Kaikoku Kigen (The Origin of the Opening 
of the Country), I, 355-356 Of Cosenza, The Complete Journal, 462 

Diiring the troublesome months when Consul Hyatt at Amoy was tryxng to secure a site for his buildings, 
his "Chinese teachers” were threatened and driven from their homes hy their hostile countrymen, merely 
for translating Hyatt’s official letters ( 1 Amoy CL , Dec 10, 185S ) 
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and uncertain whether any other American 
could be secured to interpret satisfactori- 
ly, Consul Griswold early asked for an an- 
nual allowance of five or six hundred dol- 
lars to pay a suitable Chinese educated by 
a missionary He may have been the first 
American officer to point to the wisdom of 
"making arrangements for the education in 
China of an adequate number of young men 
citizens of the United States to act here- 
after as Interpreters Commissioner 

Humphrey Marshall, with some reason seeing 
in this problem a British menace > as was 
his custom, pointed to the gross deficien- 
cy of American consulates in China in the 
acquisition of information and in communi- 
cation with the Chinese in their own lan- 
guage 

Consuls received favors which they 
could seldom return in kind, when they 
were compelled to rely on translatxons 
made for them by missionaries and by inter- 
preters attached to consulc.tes of other na- 
tions Criticisms of missionaries' knowl- 
edge of native languages was well founded 
in certain instances, but some of this 
knowledge was exact and valuable. In the 
diplomatic field, the services of men like 
S W. Williams and WAP Martin are 
recognized In consular history, attention 
should be called to the notable contribu- 
tions of a missionary in China whose lin- 
guistic and other achievements entitle him 
to a secure place in history — Dr Divie 
Bethune McCartee, servant of three govern- 
ments during his fifty-six years in Eastern 
Asia, and accomplished consular officer of 
the Ifnlted States at different ports in 
China, Ningpo in particular. The unanimity 
and reliability of opinions of his^ skill in 
dealing with the Chinese, the excellence of 
his acquaintance with language, history, 
and customs, and his readiness to make un- 
calculating sacrifices for the sake of his 
country and the Chinese create an admirable 


picture Among the few consular papers of 
superlative quality is this missionary's 
comprehensive memorandum on consular of- 
ficers, appearing, unsigned and unbound, 
in the Shanghai Cons alar Letters It 
deals thoroughly with such subjects as in- 
terpreters, the variety of language prob- 
lems, titles, institutions, procedure, 
past errors, and abuses The following 
excerpt indicates one of the existing 
evils 

” Chinese connected with the Consulates 
and others are frequently guilty of taking bribes 
or of acts of oppression toward their fellow sub- 
jects, and combine to keep the injured party from 
obtaining access to the Consxol for redress The 
only remedy for the aggrieved person in these cases 
IS to wait in concealment for the Consul or Inter- 
preter to pass by and then rush forward & kneeling 
present his petition By possessing the ability of 
investigating these irregularities, by his knowl- 
edge of the local dialect the interpreter might 
prevent much injustice and obloquy — and gam great 
favor & respect for his flag & country in the eyes 
of the Chinese people & Officers He would be able 
also to transact business without the intervention 
of Middlemen or others and thus save the government 
from SO to 50 per cent ” 

Had this document reached the attention of 
all Congressmen it is doubtful whether it 
would have influenced them greatly, but it 
places in clear outline one result of 
their inattention 

The three American interpreters 
allowed to consulates in China by the act 
of 1856 were secured by Canton, Shanghai, 
and Amoy Foochow and Ningpo were left 
without official assistance, as were Hako- 
date and Nagasaki in Japan Consul Brad- 
ley at Ningpo quixotically declinea to 
receive an appointee, on the ground that 
acceptance j^ould deprive a needier col- 
league of help He reckoned without the 


Shanghai GL , Mar 28, 1850 

®^35-l, H Ex. Doc 125 , 81-82 

®®Vol 4 Internal evidence and comparison show that it was written at some time after May 14, 1856 
In view of its misplacement in the archives, this valuable paper has been transferred to 1 Ningpo CL . 

Of. 34-1, H Ex Doc 2, 67, and "Eemarks on Chinese Foreign Relations" (in four parts) , by the able mis- 
sionary D J Macgowan“(McGowan or MacGowan), in The North-China Her^d , VIII, and Murphy's comments of 
Oct 19, 1855, xn 5 Shanghai OL 

33300 also Murphy's trenchant remarks in 5 Shanghai CL, Oct 19, 1855 

On linguistic "vestibules", outside of China and Japan, where foreigners gained prelimanary knowledge 
of the languages, there are Interesting fragments of information in different works of the period 
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judicial requirements of his position, 
which he later stated would demand the 
constant attention of an interpreter Ac- 
cordingly he asked for one, as well as 
for a marshal, and announced that he was 
paying the expenses of a well-educated 
young man going to China as a sort of con- 
sular pupil Apparently the government 
was content to rely on his generosity 

Even though an interpreter was as- 
signed to Canton, there was delay in mak- 
ing the appointment, and temporary ar- 
rangements were necessary Withdrawal of 
the Legation from Canton deprived the 
consulate of the aid of its interpreter, 
and missionaries in the place, although 
still willing to assist, were little in- 
terested in leaving their societies for 
the government service Late in the peri- 
od one of them did accept a temporary ap- 
pointment for SIX months At Foochow 
the situation remained unsatisfactory to 
three officers in succession The Depart- 
ment refused to use appropriations for 
interpreters for compensation of the Chi- 
nese who did the work Many communica- 
tions received in Chinese from native of- 
ficers and private individuals compelled 
the consulate in 1860 to hire a Chinese 
at forty dollars a month The high cost 
of living made this deduction from the 
consular salary a serious item 111 
feeling between different consuls in the 
service, a not uncommon phenomenon, mani- 
tested itself in the sharp-spoken Consul 
Gouverneur's criticism of the allowance of 
an interpreter to Consul Hyatt at Amoy, a 
port which he regarded as of less commer- 
cial importance than his own 

The source of this competitive at- 
titude has been found In the neglect of 
its representatives by Congress, which 
during most of this period allowed a prob- 
lem of central importance to increase in 
severity, tolerated unworthy makeshifts, 
then provided relief, in the provision for 
consular pupils, that was shortly snatched 
away, and experimented from 1856 to the 
end of the period with an insufficient al- 
lowance of interpreterships 


Sect d — Distance from Home, Novelty of the 
Situation for Congress 

Consideration of problems encoun- 
tered by consuls deepens a reader's con- 
sciousness of the part played by their re- 
moteness from Washington In the nature 
of the case, distance was an aspect of the 
work of nearly all consuls, but in th*^ 
Orient local conditions magnified its im- 
portance Speed and consistency of policy 
were impossibilities Different consuls 
applied varying policies and adopted unre- 
lated or conflicting ideas Not merely 
were they all remote from their own coun- 
try, most of them were also well out of 
easy touch with one another Much of the 
difficulty already related concerning pay, 
control of agents, drafts and exchange, 
tianslation, and minor matters was in- 
creased by the factor of distance While 
it is best considered as a phase of the 
subject of maintenance and routine, it al- 
so increased the acuteness of other mat- 
ters yet to be 'Considered, such as rela- 
tions with the home government, dealings 
with naval officers, piracy, and care of 
criminals Problems which might readily 
have been settled after a short lapse of 
time or have lost their appearance of 
validity became increasingly unmanageable 
as many months of correspondence inter- 
vened One consiiL, aggrieved by the se- 
venty of local authorities and the De- 
partment's apparent apathy, accused it of 
allowing the "distance that lends enchant- 
ment" to rob "ruffianism of rudeness" 

Much importance attached to the 
question. What degree of discretionary 
power should be given consuls in the Far 
East’ The arrangement of specific regula- 
tions for the judi'cial system in consular 
courts in China has provided one instance 
of partial local autonomy Although in 
later years of the period the form and 
content of the Department's general in- 
structions and regulations improved, the 
defectiveness of laws was long felt to 
require that much discretion be left to 
consuls In defending his use of compul- 
sion in dealing with the Chinese, the 


^^^4 Shaaghdi CL, Dec 13, 1868, 1 Nan gpo GL , Mar 16, 1857, and Dec 15, 1868 
^^ 18 Ohirifl. Apr g2, 1859, 5 Canton OL, June 28, Nov 20, 1859 
3 e g Foochow GL , Feb 18, 1858, and Ipr 12, 1860, Foochow Cl , Jme 17, 1859 
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consul at Shanghai admitted the danger of 
this resort hut insisted that "the immense 
distance an officer is removed from home 
j the immense interests at stake, 
which, to delay protection, would inevita- 
bly prove disastrous require powerful 
and immediate remedies To charges of 

official extravagance on his part, another 
economical consul replied that it was "ab- 
solutely necessary that a public officer 
in China should have a little more latitude 
than officers residing nearer home 

Not always able or disposed to de- 
pend on the diplomatic officers of the 
United States, consuls experienced a natu- 
ral tendency to place some cooperative re- 
liance on their European colleagues, when 
compelled by isolation to act decisively 
In 1857 Harris, at Shimoda, ran out of all 
kinds of foreign supplies Finding himself 
in bad health, he put down his thoughts as 
follows: "I am so shrunk away that I look 

as though a ’Vice-Consul had been cut out 
of me ’ Where, oh’ where is Commodore 
Armstrong*?”^® To this valiant consular of- 
ficer isolation became exile On October 
go, 1857 he received his first despatch 
from the government after leaving Washing- 
ton in October of 1855 In the same year 
he learned that a large number of letters 
for him had been at Hakodate for nearly 
four months During his first twenty-eight 
months in Japan he had only two opportuni- 
ties to forward despatches to the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Elementary personal reasons as well 
as official need led consuls to welcome in- 
creases achieved in the speed of communica- 
tion, whether by clipper ships or by steam 
vessels, and to urge the establishment of a 
line of mail steamers across the Pacific 

The old East India and China trad- 
ers had gained somewhat by isolation from 
their home lands^ by secrecy, and by non- 
cooperation The earliest of them had no 
"plant" other than their ships — a means of 
communication always at hand Their ven- 
tures were self-contained and unified 
Later, branch offices were created and ven- 
tures became complex Commerce extended to 


new places, like the ports of Japan Trad- 
ing firms retained control of numerous 
ships and continued the original competi- 
tive traditions Among new conditions 

attending the introduction of the consular 
system was the likelihood of an increased 
publicity mimical to this older attitude 
As a former merchant, Harris the consul 
wrote trenchantly of the conflict of tend- 
encies 

” Many merchant vessels refuse to take 
any letters whatever, others receive them, hut de- 
lay the delivery of them for weeks and months after 
the vessel has arrived There is a very general 
action among the merchants here, to obstruct the 
transmission of intelligence from this country 
and thej justify this proceeding on the ground that 
to do otherwise would be injurious to their nter- 
ests.""*^ 

Again adding to the chagrin of 
American consular officers was the supe- 
rior position of their British colleagues, 
a position based on other traditions and 
strengthened by better financial support 
and the relative proximity of important 
British possessions in the East 

Professional isolation would have 
been more easily endured had it not been 
accompanied at a number of ports by a con- 
siderable degree of social isolation, both 
from Americans or other Westerners and 
from native persons, with whom freedom of 
social intercourse had not reached the 
point which it has since achieved Such 
relaxations and variety of social life as 
were available were seized upon with avid- 
ity, whether the means of escape from hum- 
drum was a hunting trip, an excursion "to 
the hills", the visit of an American or 
European man-of-war, or the coming of a 
noted diplomat or traveller 

Sect e — Sickness and Absence 

The ideal of a smoothly-function- 
ing consular system, offering continuity 
of service and conditions attractive to 
men with professional ambitions, was remote 
from the minds of most Americans ninety 


3 7 34_i^ H Ex Doc g , 174 

3®1 Foochow OL, Jly 21, 1856 ^ 

3«Cosenza, The Complete Journal , 376-577 Of 1-2 Japan Des , Sept 11, 1857, and Dec 6, 1858 

4 0 For a telling example of their success see Potter’s Memou , 10 
41 5 Japan Des , Apr 9, 1860 

4 2For some of these matters see Section b in the Third Group, below See also 1 Ningpo CL, Jly 20, 
1860, Potter, Memoir , 8, 29-2, H Ex Doc 12 , 4-5, Con Regs, 1856 , 196, Shanghai Cl , Oct 5, 1855, 
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years ago The chance appointee was sent 
out to earn a moderate remuneration at 
some remote post with every prospect of 
difficulty in keeping his establishment in 
efficient working condition If the of- 
ficer himself was not physically fit, his 
duties suffered, whether he attempted to 
struggle along with them or turned them 
over temporarily to a suhstibute Enough 
has been said of consular problems to show 
that they predisposed officers to worry 
and to those uncertainties or irregulari- 
ties which injure health. In addition^ un- 
sanitary living conditions, inferiority or 
Inaccessibility of regular medical service, 
and difficulty of arranging vacations, to 
say nothing of occasional personal miscon- 
duct, contributed directly to a distress- 
ing amount of sickness and absence from of- 
ficial duties The consul could not be 
reasonably certain of his health for a 
month in advance This situation resulted 
in both personal discomfort for the officer 
affected and inconvenience or inefficiency 
in the handling of business 

In 1857 no less than six subordi- 
nate consular officers were serving in 
place of regular appointees in Eastern Asia 
111 health accounted for some of these cas- 
es The heat in China was excessive. Wrote 
one merchant after a few successful years 
in Shanghai: "I had my one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, but I had paid the price for 
It took me several years [at home] to re- 
gain. my health At Shanghai, most cases 

of illness occurred after the intense heat 
of the summer season had weakened constitu- 


tions When the north winds of September 
suddenly depressed the temperature, both 
natives and foreigners suffered from fever 
and dysentery The October monsoon, how- 
ever, provided a welcome braes not enjoyed 
farther south at Canton. 

When a consul asked for sick- 
leave, he might seek relief at some point 
in the limited areas open to foreigners 
or else take a short trip In either 
case he might need a rest of only a few 
months When he had to visit the United 
States, very extended leave was necessary, 
especially in the earlier years of slow 
travel Consul Griswold, for example, 
asked in 1851 for leave of at least a 
year, with the possibility of a second 
year In some instances, damage to the 
health of the consul or his family was so 
serious a° to require final resignation 


The pioneering character of con- 
sular attempts to gain a foothold in an 
alien setting was emphasized by a measure 
of non-support by the home government 
Attention is now directed specifically to 
consular problems connected witn that 
government and its various representatives 
This second set of problems still pertains 
chiefly to the internal economy of the 
service, providing a necessary background 
for later study of consular dealings with 
American citizens in Eastern Asia, as well 
as distinctly external relations with of- 
ficials and subjects of receiving states 


Ca^on_GI, June 20, 1857, 1 Foochow OL, June 19, 1856, 1 Hakodate GL, Aug 1, 1859, 

43potter, Memoir , 11-12 

^^35-2, S Ex Poe 20 , 50, Fortune, A Residence amoug t he Chin ese , 436-457 j 2 ^anghai CL, Apr. 5, 
1858 (Jones) 

Shanghai GL , June 6, 1851, 1 Foochow CL , Sept 25, 1&57| 4 Shanghai QL , June 25, 1857, Kido 
Okamoto, The Merican Envoy (trans. by M Inouye, Kobe, 1931) In Japan there is now almost a cult of 
Okichi-san, the girl regarded by several writers as Harris* mistress The alleged facts of this case 
irotald concern diplomatic rather than consular hlstoiy, and need not be rehearsed here They suggest, 
however, the usefulness of more knowledge of the public effects of the personal affairs of officers 
abroad, and point to a possible connection with Improvement m Harris’ health Cp the dates and the 
items under the heading ”Health” in Cosenza’s The Complete JourT^ai 
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Sect a — The Home Governmenti Department of 
State, Congress, Treastiry Department, and 
Navy Department 

Robert S Sturgis was serving in 
1855 as American vice consul at Canton It 
■became his duty to supply an American, John 
Pascal Geoffrey, with a certificate enti- 
tling him to fly the American flag on his 
ship, a lorcha named the Rapid Her bill 
of sale was held as security that she would 
not be used in illegal trade Lieutenant 
Preble of the naval vessel Queen later took 
possession of the lorcha and released it 
only on condition that the flag should not 
be hoisted again on board, in spite of the 
fact that disturbed conditions on the river 
necessitated the use of a flag, for safety, 
even on small boats making short trips A 
heavy pecuniary loss was suffered by Geof- 
frey as a result Sturgis addressed Preb- 
le’S superior. Commander Joel Abbot, in 
charge of the East India Squadron, at Hong- 
kong, who reported that the lorcha had been 
found guilty of violating the treaty with 
China, He had directed Preble to remove 
her flag because of a decision of Acting 
Commissioner Parker, to whom he had re- 
ferred the matter. The offence cited was 
" trading and going up the creeks and rivers 
into the interior in a manner not author- 
ized by said treaty” The vice consul ad- 
dressed a long letter to Parker, with nec- 
essary enclosures, asking that officer to 
send the correspondence to the government 
in Washington.^ 

Sturgis stood in the position of an 
agent of a 00118111 The latter had been ap- 
pointed directly by the President with the 
approval of the Senate and was obligated to 
heed the counsel of a diplomatic superior 
serving temporarily in the place of a regu- 
lar CommiSBioner (also appointed by the 
President with the approve! of the Senate) 


^See ttote 2, following 


The diplomatic representative was endowed 
with certain powers in the name of the 
home government. Both he and the consular 
officer were dependent upon cooperation by 
the naval commander on the station, who 
exercised a degree of individual discre- 
tion and also received guidance from in- 
structions prepared by the Secretary of 
the Navy This executive officer and the 
Secretary of State exchanged ideas and in- 
formation on the Far Eastern situation, 
which might also draw comment from the 
President or require action by Congress, 
one of its committees, or another of the 
executive departments This web of rela- 
tionships was complicated by distance and 
the emphasis of individuals upon their of- 
ficial prerogatives, as well as by occa- 
sional suspicion of those in another line 
of governmental service It offered ample 
opportunity for the growth of misunder- 
standings and ill-feeling, particularly in 
cases where personal antipathies also ex- 
isted. 

Sturgis soon sent a copy of all 
papers in the Rapid case, including his 
letter to Parker, directly to the Secre- 
tary of State, requesting instructions re- 
garding use of the flag within his juris- 
diction. "I conclude the whole subject, 
requires no reference to Washington, where 
you have more important matters requiring 
attention, but the Commodore having re- 
ferred It to the Secretary of the Navy, I 
may require instructions from your Depart- 
ment " Parker was the butt of a number of 
attacks by consular officers and in this 
instance was addressed by Sturgis in very 
plain language! 

”Had Ooaimander Abbot bad more experience in 
these waters ant ^ Informed himself more fully .1 
should have sent a rejoinder to his final note, en- 
deavoring to prove to tim that the lorcha in ques- 
tion had. comiaitted no violation of that treaty. , 
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but I conceive that farther correspondence on the 
subject -would ha-sce been useless, and I address my- 
self to you xn the form of protest against nfhat 
appears a signal injustice at a period nrhen unth 
the full knowledge of yourself as well as the 
Comd'g Na-val officer the riwer is covered with 
boats of all classes committing the same act under 
the same flag without permission of ar^ kind, and 
without the least interference 

I may state that neither yourself or 
Comd'r Abbot had taken any measures to insure safe 
transit from Canton to Whampoa, although repeated 
piracies had been committed, and then had no 
other recourse than to grant the flag to Chinese 
boats of all Glasses conveying American property 
in accordance with the previous usage at Shanghai, 
at which port Capt Walker of the f S S Saratoga 
had been obliged to support these flags by the 
most forcible measures 

” I assert most distinctly that both 
yourself and Comd'r Abbot have been for a long 
time aware that the American steamer Spark has 
made repeated trips to the interior as in the in- 
stance of the Bapid , and that you had every reason 
to suppose the steamer was engaged in a trade with 
people there connected with the bands now clearly 
proved to have been pirates (but to whom you have 
extended the honorable term of 'Rebels') *' ® 

This case illustrates the modifi- 
cation of consular action by a variety 
of policies, resting in turn upon the au- 
thority of different branches of govern- 
ment in Washington Discussion of consu- 
lar functions has exhibited more generally 
some of the relations of consuls with 
President, Congress, executive depart- 
ments, and subordinate officials or agen- 
cies.® The following remarks on imper- 
fect functioning indicate the tax placed 
on consuls, and the prevailing urgency of 
feeling. 

Appointment of consuls and defini- 
tion of limits of consulates were duties 
of the President Yet of the Chief Exec- 


utives in office during this period only- 
one, Buchanan, had had any diplomatic ex- 
perience, and the system of political ap- 
pointment, with consequent uncertainty of 
tenure, remained It was fortunate that 
Presidents meddled only infrequently with 
Far Eastern consular affairs 

The decisive part played by Con- 
gress needs little additional comment 
That body held the purse strings, created 
incomplete legislation, passed on special 
appeals of consuls, and heard numerous 
memorials relating to matters with which 
consuls were particularly concerned These 
officers performed their important judi- 
cial functions under the preoccupied eye 
of Congress, to which judicial accounts 
and reports were sent Either house might 
request specified papers and letters of 
consuls for particular consideration Con- 
suls were always subject to investigation 
as a result of charges made against them 
A tendency among consuls to use 
force in local emergencies in the Orient 
was hampered by the position of Congress 
with reference to war Most consuls were 
quickly converted to a belief in at least 
a show of force, especially In irregular 
situations such as those created by ban- 
ditry and piracy Yet any act tending 
toward war was within the purview of 
Congress, then largely agricultural in 
its sympathies According to Commodore 
Perry this body contained many "very odd 
people" In an emergency, it was small 
comfort to any officer, aware of vigorous 
British action, to hear from Washington 
that "the expediency of seeking redress 
by other means than negotiation, and of 
protecting our merchants in their busi- 
ness, without regard to the treaty will 
be the proper subject for consideration 
by both Congress and the President."® 

Of the executive departments, the 


^ 4 Canton Cl , Apr 10, 1855 Cf 55-2, 5 Ex Poc 22 , I, 582-583, Hsia, Chang-lin, Ttie Status of 
Shanghai (Shanghai, 1929), 15, 11 China DP , Jan 12 and Mar Id, 1855, Com Reis , 1860, 417 

^Cf. 34-^1, H Jol , Ft I, 70S, Mis Let , Mar 8, 1860 (Eliot) 

^lith insufficient Information President Fillmore and President Pierce interfered and barely avoided 
doing injustice to Bush at Hongkong and to Townsend Karris (1 Hongkong CL, Sept 4, 1851, 2 Hongkong 
Jan 29, 1952, Cosenza, The Complete Journal , 402-404, 2 Japan Des , Jly, 31, 1858 Of Fish, Araer 
Dxplomacy , 2, 24S, and Robert L Duffue, "Fremont and Jessie", in The Ameriaan Mercury, VI, No 83, 
lov , 1925, 289-297 ) 

®0f,, in order. Canton 01 , Mar 6 and 8, 1854, and Feb 13, 1855, Boston Board of Trade, Third Annual 
Beport (18ST), S, The Life and Letters of Samuel Wells Williams , 230, Shanghai Cl, Nov 7, 1854 
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three most Intimately concerned with con- 
sular problems were the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Department of State, and the 
Navy Department, the second being a clear- 
ing house for most of the business Other 
branches sometimes aided in the settling 
of consular difficulties or disposed of 
routine matters Bound by Congressional 
legislation, the Treasury Department ordi- 
narily adhered to exact accounting prac- 
tice, and was unable to make allowance for 
the financial vicissitudes of consular of- 
ficers While this department figures in 
frequent difficulties over the adjustment 
of accounts, and originated some of the 
consular circulars, it may be excluded 
from further consideration as a primary 
source of difficulties 

Complaints against the tardiness or 
absence of special instructions from the 
Department of State reveal a cause of ir- 
ritation among consular officers compara- 
ble with their financial distress This 
factor remained even after the printing of 
extensive consular regulations Even the 
best consuls could not always provide suf- 
ficiently accurate or abundant information 
to permit a quick end clear-cut decision 
by the Department on a local Par Eastern 
problem Lack of promptness or of def- 
initeness of instructions was caused in 
some instances by the fact that problems 
common to several consulates called for 
general rather than specific consideration. 
In other cases the Department found itself 
helpless in the face of the provisions or 
inadequacy of existing law Certain prob- 
lems arose unexpectedly, without precedent, 
or suddenly assumed a new form, such as a 
question relating to discharged seamen soon 
after the California gold rush began This 
much may be said in extenuation of the De- 
partment’s procedure Its hesitation, nev- 
ertheless, sometimes took on the character 
of dilatoriness, pungently described in a 
letter from Canton to the Secretary of 
State 


"I have seen copy of a despatch from the 
State Department dated 16th January 1855 to the 
Consulate at Canton, referring to a despatch of 
Not 7, 1854, to the Consulate at Shanghai as in- 
dicating ’the views the Department entertains in 
respect to the propriety of D S Consuls acting 
as Collectors of the revenue for the Chinese Au- 
thorities ’ 

’’This despatch professes to reply to one I 
addressed the Department immediately after the fall 
of Shanghai in September 1863 asking instructions 
in case the then existing recognized Chinese 
Custom House should be deprived by progress of the 
rebellion, of power to act 

’’In putting this question I expected an 
early definite and concise reply, and have been 
disappointed in each and all of these particulars 
’’After a careful examination of the des- 
patch alluded to, I am unable to perceive the views 
of the Department In fact I am led by the 
whole tenor and bearing of the despatch to believe 
that at its date the Department held no independent 
Views at all upon the subject 

”It gives the decision of the British Gov- 
ernment regarding the provisional rules of Septem- 
ber 1853 for clearance of ships, and closes by 
stating in express terms that the Department ' with - 
holds any instructions in respect to the course to 
be adopted in future as to the payment of duties 
by American Merchants till the state of affairs is 
more clearly defined ’ If this means till the 
British Government has decided for that of the 
United States such concession is disgraceful to 
the Government of the United States 

’’Admitting there may be some propriety in 
a concerted action I must inform the Honorable 
Secretary that the undecided course pursued has 
led to much embarrassment with American Merchants 
in China 

”1 have written this letter hoping to in- 
duce the Honorable Secretary in his future corre- 
spondence with Consuls in China, to answer more 
promptly and explicitly the questions addressed 
inm affecting American interests here, and I have 
to inform the Honorable Secretary that there j^et 
remains [ sic] important despatches of mine unnot- 
iced by him 


Canton CL, May 15, 1865, Spooner (late vice consul) to Marcy, see also the letter of Apr fi7, 1804 
A current'assertion that before the treaty of 1844 Americans in Canton were entirely without instruc- 
tions from their government is incorrect Direct inquiry of the Department of State has yielded a list 
of fifty-one instructions, 1817-1844, distributed through six volumes On Departmental information and 
policy see also Dennett, AmerS in East Asia , 215-214, 70S, and Fish, Anier,.^ Dip. * 281-283 
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Although consuls occasionally- 
heard in despatches from the Department 
that their decisions or actions had been 
approved, and in rare instances received 
praise, its attention was largely confined 
to matters of business Psychologically, 
official commendation could have compen- 
sated consuls somewhat for their hard- 
ships and anxieties. At Shanghai, for ex- 
ample, Consul Griswold was retired from 
office without a word of commendation of 
his useful and arduous service.’’ 

The policies of American commis- 
sioners and ministers to China and to Japan 
brought them into frequent conflict with 
consuls and created a set of local prob- 
lems which are subsequently given separate 
treatment These policies also formed 
part of the policy of the Department of 
State, and as such, call for a preliminary 
word at this point 

With the exception of Peter Parker 
anu Townsend Harris, the diplomatic offic- 
ers regularly appointed were sent out by 
the Department without any direct experi- 
ence In Asiatic affairs Consuls were ex- 
pected to secure exequaturs through them 
and to defer to them in policy, in cases 
of emergency The relationship also called 
for information on developments at consular 
cities and for stated reports or answers 
to specific queries The Legation shared 
with the Department of State the important 
right to give or withhold consent to ap- 
proval of appointment of agents Diplomat- 
ic officers addressed naval commanders in 
nearby waters in support of consular de- 
mands for protection of American interests, 
as the Secretary of State addressed the 
Secretary of the Ifavy. The position of the 
Legation was more difficult than that of 
the Department of State in some respects, 
since the former was on the scene of actlm 
and sensed the reality and urgency of prob- 
lems Relations with consuls were fre- 
quently agreeable, but diplomatic repre- 
sentatives did not escape criticism, par- 
ticularly in cases in which differences of 


temperament, opinion, or outlook existed 
Matters of policy affected members of the 
two branches of the foreign service some- 
what differently, and even the more acri- 
monious disputes between individuals pre- 
sent something besides a historv of per- 
sonal quarrels.® 

The same is true of relations be- 
tween consuls and naval officers in the 
Orient, back of whom stood the authority 
and policies of the Navy Department in 
Washington The present section concludes 
with the part played by this other home 
base Diplomatic and consular representa- 
tives throughout the period were almost of 
one voice in importuning the Department of 
State to induce the Navy Department to make 
better and more generous disposal of its 
forces in the Far East Consular regula- 
tions ( 1856 ) directed consular officers to 
refrain from requesting the presence of na- 
tional vessels at their ports^ except 
through the Department of State, unless 
emergencies arose. In such cases the naval 
officer In charge was to be given a state- 
ment of the facts. He would then ’’act 
upon his own responsibility, subject to the 
general or special orders he may have re- 
ceived from the Navy Department ^ ® 

This department found it difficult 
to scatter a limited number of vessels to 
cover the widespread points of danger in 
years when national opinion was generally 
insensitive to the need felt at those 
places. Comparative statistics indicate 
that at the beginning of the period the 
entire naval force of the United States 
was smaller than that of any other country 
in relation to the amount of the national 
commerce. The frequency and occasional 
savagery of consular attacks on naval pol- 
icy indicate that theoretical traditions, 
practices of navigation, and red tape played 
an irritating part Nevertheless, consuls 
sometimes failed to understand the reasons 
for apparent neglect of them and their 
fellow citizens, and certain naval com- 
manders undoubtedly showed an abundant and 


^ 1 akaagfaai CL , Ost 24, 18S5i cf 29-2, H Doc 12 , 2 

®0n these points aote Hongkong 01 , Feb 2 and Apr 7, 1857} 1 China PI , Feb 20, 18bw, Murphy's letter 
of Apr 6, 1854 to McLane, m Z Shanghai CL , Cordier, Les Origiaes de deux Etablissementa Fran^ais , etc , 
lS-14, 18, Journal of the Horth-Ohina Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society , HII (1911), 99-100, 4 China 
M, Jan 27, 1848 

g pon Regs , 1856 , 72 
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energetic sympathy The present narra- 
tive attempts to approximate fairness as 
closely as possible, but the same story 
written from a strictly naval angle would 
probably show some variation 

Near the beginning of the period 
the Navy was handicapped by the scarcity 
of seamen, which prevented immediate des- 
patch of even a frigate to the "China 
station”, to say nothing of a steamer 
Four years later the steamer was still 
lacking. Applications for naval attention 
were followed in a number of cases by let- 
ters from the Department of State to the 
Navy Department 

Naval officers sometimes seemed to 
be burdened by misapprehensions Lament- 
ing that but two naval visits had been 
made to Shanghai during his years of serv- 
ice, Consiil Griswold wrote (1851) that one 
vessel had made a "hurried & undignified" 
departure, without receiving the visits 
tendered by the Chinese authorities, to 
the general damage of the American reputa- 
tion. The impression was received that 
she hastened "in fear to seek the protec- 
tion of the harbour or guns of Macao". 
Griswold resented the apparent Idea of 
naval commanders that the only American 
trade meriting protection was at Canton 

"They are no doubt lead [sic] to this easy belief 
in a measure by the reported difficulties of Savi- 
gating the Coast This Coast is navigable with 


Comparative safety by our Merchant Ships it is 
supposed with officers of not greater knowledge or 
Courage ” 1 1 

In his Memoir , Potter, the pilot, relates 
that he found an American man-of-war "out- 
side the open sea" off Shanghai No per- 
son on board had ever been to Shanghai He 
brought the ship about half the way up the 
river to anchor for the night 

"I was eating supper with the officers in the ward 
room One. ventured to ash me what coimtryman I 
was, and when I told him that I was a lanlcee from 
Hew England they all expressed their great surprise 
They thought that th^ had got beyond the 
reach of the most eaterprising imericauB " 

Besides protecting American inter- 
ests against injury at the hands of for- 
eigners, national vessels were needed to 
aid consuls in maintaining order on Amer- 
ican ships, at least in Chinese ports, 
where the assistance of satisfactory local 
police was not available Commissioners 
and ministers properly regarded them as a 
suitable means of conveyance in their voy- 
ages from port to port. Long-range com- 
munications between the Legation and con- 
suls bred misunderstanding Yet there was 
delay in providing such conveyance, partic- 
ularly as the requirements of coastwise 
navigation called for the acquisition of a 
steamer of light draught.^® 


^opor naval matters note Hunt's Merch Mag , 7ol 15, (Jly -Dec , 1846), 151 j 51-1, S Ex Doc 1 (Re- 
port, Sec of the Navy), 45? j Hasse, Foreign Affairs , I, S41-S45 (description of the East India Squadron), 
S Ex Doc, 1 , III, 15-16 (activities of the Squadron) j Proc of the F S Naval Inst , XXX7I 
(Paullin) , Williams, The Life and Letters , 281 

See also 1 China DI, May 26, 1847, S Cifaxaa DP , Jan 28 , 18S1, Amoy Cl (Index, 7ol 41), Apr 24, 

1851, 2 Shanghai OL, Apr 10, 1854, etc , 4 China DP , Ho 47, end , Biddle to Parker, East India Squadron 
Gommodore Biddle Oruise from August let 1845 to May 5d 1847 Supplemental Havy Department , Pennett, Amers . 
in East, Asia, 197, Canton GI, Mar 19, 1862, 6 Chi na DP , Jan 27, 1852, Foochow Cl , Jan 51, 1857, 1 
China DI, May 30, 1857, Feb 6, 1858, and Feb 20 and 27, 1860, 18 China DP , Dec 10, 1859 (personal), 

19 China DP, Feb 13 and Apr 24, 1860, Cosenza, The Comple te Journal , 583, 400-401; 4 Shanghai CL , Sept 5, 
1859, Com Reis , I, 556-666, and III, 394 , 34-1, H. Ex Doe 115 ( Sloop of Wax "John Adams" at Feejee 
Islands ) , Perry, Narrative , Vol 1, 299. 

^^ 4 Shanghai OL , Dec 1, 1861 

^®0n this interdepartmental matter see S3— 1, H Ex Doc 125 , 98-99, 1 China DI , June 22, 1854; 34-1, 

S Ex Doc 1 (Report, Sec. of the Navy), 7, 13, 22, Spalding, Japan and Around the World, 247, SS-2, 

S Ebc Poc 7~54 , Perry, Narr , 7ol 1, 148, 5Q2-S03, 1 China DI , Nov. 9, 1855, Papers of William L Marcy, 
McLane to Marcy, Mar 20, 1854, in Vol 49 (Piv of Manuscri-pts, Library of Congress) , 2 Shanghai CL , 

Apr 10, 1854 Foreign aid was necessary to relieve Americans in danger Indeed, in 1854, it waS only 
good fortune, rather than Perry's superior foresight, that averted genriine catastrophe at Shanghai during 
this officer's absence in Japan, even so, there was loss of life 
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Attacking the independent asser- Hongkong "under British guns and Laws, and 
tion of departmental prerogatives by naval for the avowed object of protecting three 

commanders, Humphrey lar shall exclaimed, hxmdred dollars worth of H S Naval stores "i-s 

”I will not disguise my mortification, Besides injury to property, loss of 

that I am without the means to do anything , American lives was an added risk when naval 
I cannot command a vessel of war to take support was insufficient Early in 1859 
me from one point to another without sub- the consular officer at Foochow found the 

mitting my views and purposes in going to local authorities feeble in the apprehen— 

the supervision of the commander sion of the murderers of W C Knapp, an 

The question long remained With this American, and the rescue of John Wood, a 

state of affairs in China should be linked kidnap victim He applied to the American 

Townsend Hams’ lack of that national aid Legation for help from the national forces, 

and comfort for which the absence of naval which had not visited the port for over 
contacts was largely responsible Although eighteen months, and to the British consul 
Harris had been informed at the Department for similar aid from His Majesty’s forces 

of State in September, 1855 that a man-of- The latter rescued Wood 

war would visit Shimoda every three months, 

he was left without this support Assert- Difficulties of consuls in their 

mg to Harris that he had not received or- relations with different legislative and 
ders to revisit Japan, Commodore Armstrong executive branches of government in Wash- 

promised that a ship would be sent there ington showed an aggregate inability on the 

in March, 1857, but even this promise was part of officials at home to visualize 

not kept clearly the actual situation of consuls and 

Standing midway between consuls other Americans in the Far East and to sup- 

and naval officers, diplomatic representa- ply proper backing The task was too great 

tives were in a position to make allowance to be performed with the equipment availa- 

for the extreme views of either group ble Consular trials were among the grow- 

Their tendency, therefore, to take sides mg pains of a new economic and political 

with consuls strengthens the case of these system Attention to those departments 
anxious and harassed functionaries If the which had representatives in the Orient has 
entreaties of diplomats were ineffectual, included special references to two groups 
it IS not surprising that ordinary consuls of these — naval officers and diplomatic 
and their substitutes failed to command agents These references are now extended, 

the armed backing reauired for satisfacto- with only secondary attention to the de- 

ry discharge of their obligation to pro- partments in Washington The inquiry con- 

tect American interests That they should tinues with naval matters and consular (and 

make extreme or uncomplimentary inferences occasionally diplomatic) dealings with va- 
and thet these should reach the Secretary nous naval officers, and then turns to re- 
of the Navy was to be expected It was lations between consuls and diplomatic of- 

suggested, for example, that naval vessels ficers In spite of many personal dis- 
visited one port only when money was need- agreements, consuls and their naval and 

ed, and that in their neglect of important diplomatic colleagues shared some satisfac- 

commercial interests they hovered about tory experiences The abundance of troubles 

H Ex Doe 12S , 98-99 

^“^Oosenza, The Gomplete Joinrnal , S77a 

^^ 5ee Shanghai 01 , J-une 11, 1856, and 5 Shanghai OL , May, and Dec 31, 1856 

Marked hostility appeared in the difference between Captain Ringgold, in charge of a Worth Pacific 
surveying expedition, and Consul Keenan at Hongkong, who had either a genius for disputes or a special 
affliction by adverse circumstances For Rmggold's serious problems and for related information, see 
g Hongkong CL , Sept 9, 1854, Hongkong Cl , Nov 27 and Dec 16, 1854, CaLlahan, Amer Reis in the 
Pacific and the Far last , 58-59, Basse, For Affs , I, 340, 35-1, H Ex Doc 123 , 179-180, Proe of the 
IT 8 Naval Inst , XXXVII, 415-414, 416, 32-1, S Ex Doc? 58 , 80-81, 90-91, 95, 36-2, S Ex Doc 1, 

III, 50-51 (useful scientific accomplishments of Ringgold and the Wavy) 

^^ 2 Foochow 01 , Jan 5, 1859 
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requiring treatment in correspondence, how- 
ever, left most consuls little time for 
special narration of their happier moments 

Sect h — United States Baval Officers 

Writes Townsend. Harris, "Our men- 
of-war never hurry ” This is an inaccu- 
rate statement by a careful and honest 
man, but it indicates a tendency and epit- 
omises the feeling of distraught consuls 
who had every reason to desire haste More- 
over, the occasional exercise by naval of- 
ficers of diplomatic and consular functions 
was ca’’ culated to promote independence and 
a sense of equal authority on their part 
These two groups of Americans, instead of 
being drawn together in genuinely coopera- 
tive action at points remote from their 
country, seem often to have fallen into a 
state of mind more characteristic of the 
relations between unfriendly foreigners 
"An officer of this ship [the Mississippi ] 
said to me ’ that it had become so common, 
that it was a novelty not to have diffi- 
culty if the ship stops more than five or 
ten days’ Provisions in the consular 

regulations regarding official intercourse 
between consular and naval officers were 
designed to ff promote harmony and concert 
of action” The abnormal state of mind 
of men on shipboard for long periods, al- 
ready suggested, and the annoying aspects 
of consular living doubtless offer a par- 
tial explanation of this psychological 
problem 

In Japan, complaints against naval 
officers were severe Some of them specu- 
lated in currency in what was regarded as 
a flagrant manner, and others became in- 
volved in bitter personal controversy The 
case of Captain Nicholson and other offic- 
ers of the Mississippi at Hakodate pos- 
sessed an unpleasant background Officers 
of the Perry expedition had offended 
Japanese at that port by conduct ’’not at 
all calculated”, in the words of Spalding, 
”to make ’our name great among the hea- 


then"’ Into this setting came the unfor- 
tunate E E Fice as Commercial Agent, in 
1857 In 1859 the steam-frigate Missls - 
sippi — ’’the unhappy Mississippi" — arrived 
Relations were pleasant at first, but 
Rice’s failure to compel one of his em- 
ployees to do Nicholson’s bidding created 
a rift He also refused to agree to the 
Japanese desire to locate Americans and 
other foreigners nearly two miles out of 
the town, as Captain Nicholson had urged 
At the conclusion of the difficulty, how- 
ever, Americans were free to place their 
buildings where they chose Reference has 
been made to the language difficulty which 
created misunderstanding over Rice’s mili- 
tary title Naval officers also told the 
Japanese that he had no right to trade, 
but Harris verified this right and there- 
after the local Japanese visited him reg- 
ularly In fact, he observed, they did no 
business under the new treaty without first 
consulting him — "which is of no small trou- 
ble to me " 

For making other charges against 
him, "not to be written", Rice threatened 
to horse-whip the offending officer who 
had uttered them, once he discovered his 
identity To the Department of State he 
defended himself with assertions of his 
careful conduct, insisting with much truth 
that his actions could easily be checked, 
since "nothing is done here but every one 
knows in twenty-four hours” Part of his 
trouble arose in connection with sale of 
liquor to sailors of the Mississippi and 
arrangement of their visits to "tea-houses " 
With all his problems. Rice was continued 
in office and was made a consul in 1865 
In an extremely difficult situation at 
Hakodate, he doubtless contributed his 
share of the reasons for disputes, but 
that he was the complete rascal pictured 
by some of his critics is unlikely Truth 
joins with chanty in ascribing to sheer 
circumstance a measure of responsibility 
for much of the unpleasantness 

Other naval men, such as Aulick and 


Eakoaate CL, Aug 1, 1859 See Demett, Amers in East Asia , 79, 83, and Williams, The Life ^ 
Letti^ r 223-224 

^®Por formalities at the time of a ship’s visit see Henshaw, Manual , 95-97, and the later regulations 
The different volumes of naval regulations have an interesting history &ee, for example, 27-3, 

148, and 55-2, S Ex Doc 1, 24-424 

“o Rice’s explanation of his part in a difficulty relating to pilotage charges seems adequate 

A picture of the Mississippi faces page 81 of the first volume of Perry’s Narratawe On problems at 
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Perry, were the objects of resentful crit- 
icism In contrast, Commodore Joel Ab- 
bot won marked admiration The relation- 
ship between him and Consul Murphy re- 
flected credit on both men Impressed by- 
existing abuses, Murphy recommended the 


adoption by more naval officers of Abbot’s 
attitude that national vessels were for 
national purposes rather than personal 
convenience This experienced officer, 
who had been a valuable member of the 
Perry expedition, was equally successful 


Hakodate see Spalding, Japan and Around the World , 301, Hodgson (British consular officer), A Residence, 
307n , 1 Hakodate CL , paasim , 2 Japan Pea , June 6, 1859, Vol 9 of the Index to despatches from con- 
suls, 1 Japan Inst , Feb 17, 1859, Oosenza, The Complete Journal , 503, and 1 Nlngpo CL , Oct 11, 
1859 

aopaullin, Dip Negots , ^48, 33-1, H Ex _Doc_ 1^, 12£j Wood, Fankwei , 509, Taylor, A Visit , 288, 
Cosenza, The Complete Journal, 387-388, 2 Japan Des , Jly 31, 1858 and Jan 8, 1869, and 5 Japan Pea , 
Nov 22, 1860 (Harris' difficulty with the Tattnalls) 

There xs a suggestion of dramatic contrast In "the attitude exhibited toward naval men (and toward 
the British) by Perry's son, cons-ul at Canton, as revealed in discussions relating to hostilities against 
Canton in December, 1856 The British admiral hoped to have the cooperation of the American squadron in 
levelling the remaining walls of Canton, a course which some Americans approved As one correspondent 
wrote, however, "the Commodore has nothing to do with the 'Arrow embroglio', making war or forming alli- 
ances [ ] Every American should feel this [avoiding embarrassment to the United States], however much 
they may wish for success to -fche British fleet 

"Consul Perry passed up In the Lily on the night of the 16tb from Hong Kong (accompanied by Mr 
Parka & some Americans) & was informed in a private interview with the Commodore, by the latter per- 
sonage, that 'there being no more Americans at Canton & the factories burnt down he had ordered the 
Levant to drop down to this anchorage' [ ] Mr Perry replied 'he should hoist his flag there again, if 
he had to do it with his om hands and go on board an English man-of-war to live' [ ] la reply to a ques- 
tion from Mr Spooner, I stated that the Commodore would not keep a vessel at Canton any longer, since 
the burning of the Factories — which were a British fortress at the time — and did not affect us directly 
— that the Commodore would enter into no alliances, but keep himself independent until he should hear 
from Washington ' [ ] Having punished the affront offered us there he stops for the present[ ] 

"yesterday Mr Perry passed down for an interview with Dr Parker , visited the Commodore in 
passing, and bursquely remarked 'Mr Parks wants to know what your position is now' (after the 

burning of the Factories) [ ] The Commodore shortly replied 'It is none of his business — I have nothing 
to do Trith hlm'[ ] Mr Perry then said something about hdmself Dr Parker & the Commodore all three cor- 
responding with leh without loiowing anything of each other's correspondence [.] The old man answered 
that his Is a distinct department from theirs & had nothing to do with tha«j[,] The Consul thought they 
had 'for the honor of the flag'[ ] But there may be a difference of opinion, as to what is the honor 
of the flag, & I doubt not it is safe where the nation has placed it, in the hands of the Navy — and not 
in the bands of some foreign community [ ]» (AH Foote Papers , H H Bell to Foote, Nhampoa, December 
18, 1856 ) 

Kegarding the particular incident in question, which had produced "the first display of American 
force in China", reference may be made to Marqy's somewhat equivocal despatch No. 9 (February 2, 1857) 
to Peter Parker (citing the "unexceptionable" conduct of the Chinese Governor-Ueneral toward Americans 
during his difficulties with the British, noting the possible wisdom of having complied with his svtgges— 
tioa -that Americans withdraw, and suggesting 1he provocativaness and indiscretion of sending an American 
naval force near -the Forts), and to a letter from Foote to Senator Clayton relating Consul Perry's re- 
quest to Foote (October 22, 1856, but given by Wood as October 21) for an American force to protect Amer- 
icans in case of trouble following British negotiations concerning instilts to the British flag. (A H. 
Foote Papers .) Defending his course against criticism, Foote wrote that if ever prompt use of force was 
justified, unprovoked fixing on the American flag thrice justified it, "American merchants here, and mis- 
sionaries too, unanimously regard our course as having been necessaiy . " For opinions of Foote, in- 

cluding commendation by leading local Americans, see Wood, Fankwei , 421-426} note also 415-417 on "out- 
rages" by Chinese, as well as Foote's letter of Nov 4, 1856 to Commodore Armstrong and the copy of Arm- 
strong’s despatch No 37 to the Secretary of the Navy, in the Foote Papers This military and diplomatic 
incident (mentioned by Dennett, Americans in Eastern Asia, 282) merits longer treatment that can be 
given it here — — . 
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in making himself agreeable to the consul 
at Manila His death at Hongkong late in 
1855 was a distinct loss to the nation 
Since consuls were prone to dis- 
count the special or technical excuses 
offered by naval officers^ it is only just 
to glance at the evidence of the despatch- 
es sent by those officers to the Havy De- 
partment. Immediate handicaps were some- 
times real in October, 1848 Commodore 
Gelsinger wrote to Secretary Mason that 
the preceding two months on the China 
coast had witnessed several most violent 
and damaging hurricanes and typhoons In 
the course of a few days numerous vessels 
between Hongkong and the North were dis- 
masted One naval vessel at Macao did 
rescue work among the twelve merchant 
ships there, of which four were dismasted, 
one foundered, and two went ashore, while, 
farther away, another was a complete 
wreck An English ship in distress was 
protected against thousands of intending 
robbers, — for which service the American 
officer asked, and received, salvage for 
himself and his crew 

In view of the difficulties of 
navigation on the coast of China during 
the winter. Commodore Geisinger preferred 
to cruise about in the Philippine Islands, 
”to manifest the presence of the Squadron 
and to afford relief and protection to our 
Commerce Later in the winter, however, 
this decision was modified to permit the 


sending of one vessel to the more northerly- 
open ports of China and another to Nagasaki . 22 
Weather conditions and the state 
of the ships were hardly more important 
than the health of crews The climate 
about Canton was particularly damaging 
Change of scene and renewed activity im- 
proved the physical condition and attitude 
of seamen, and returning health had a ben- 
eficial effect on the poor morale of a 
squadron which was ”all out of tune” 

A group of Americans much in touch 
with consuls — the merchants — often shared 
their distrust of naval officers While 
ready to express appreciation of any pro- 
tection given them, or even in some cases 
to indulge In flattery, this body of men 
made vigorous representations against the 
policies of naval men, both directly and 
through diplomatic or consular authorities^^ 
The wide range and diversity of their com- 
plaints suggests that the contest was not 
simply between merchants and naval command- 
ers, but also bet-ween various groups of 
Americans in different ports for the lim- 
ited amount of naval protection available 
Americans at one place sometimes underesti- 
mated the concern felt by their coxantrymen 
at points hundreds of miles away, especial- 
ly during years of rising competition be- 
tween ports To alter a familiar proverb, 
isolation bred contempt 

Members of the navy sometimes 


Such cases as that xnvolvaxig Consul Perry suggest interesting considerations regarding the mflnence 
of naval attitudes on the oft-discussed question of the cooperative or the non-cooperative policy of the 
American government in. relation to other foreign governments in the Orient, -the effect of attention to 
specific matters (as distinguished from general policy), affronts, and «incidents'' , the attitude toward 
foreign nations induced by an isolating and competitive concern for protection of the interests of a 
rising nation, and the extent to which depar-tmen-tal suspicions and the presence of subjects of varlo-as 
foreign nations in Oriental ports led Navy men to regard consuls merely as troublesome members of es- 
sentially non-lmerlcan communities 

China DD , Sept 4, 1855, Shanghai Cl , Sept. 5, 1855, Z Shanghai OL , June 25, 1855, 34-1, H Ex 
Doc, g , 169, 35-2, S, £x Poc 54 , 70-71, Perry, Narr , Vol 2, 144, 5 Shanghai OL , Jly 30, 1855 
®®Ea0t India gg nadr o a. Com Gelsinger — February ISth 1848 to June 19th 1850 , Oct 25 and. Dec 27, 

1648, and Jan 27, 1849 (Navy Dep ), Perry, Narrative, Vol 2, 191-197, Wood, FarJewel , 573, 465 Ac- 
cording to Sewall, the Saratoga (l851) "strolled over to Manila and spent a lazsy month amid its torrid 
Luxuries " ( The Logbook of the Captain >s Clerk , 33 ) In I860 Flag Officer Strihling found Spanish 
protection adequate (56-2, S Ex Doc 1, III, 16 Of Ferry, op. clt , Vol 1, 601 ) 

H Preble, Letters from Friends 1855-1862 (mss in Mass Hist Soc ) , Feb 6, 1855 The color- 
ful and instructive Preble correspondence supplies much information on naval people and trade affairs in 
China. in expert’s telling criticism of health conditions is given in Wood’s gankwei , 264, 465 Of, 
S2-1, S Ex Doc 38 , 90 

was charged, for example, that Amerieem interests were left to British protection See Paullin, 
Dip Negots , 167-185, East India Squadron Com F A Parker Feb £7, 1845 to Sept 25, 1845 (Navy 
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derided, merchants One officer suggested 
that these ’’ahle business men” would find 
the best security for their local trading 
vessels in substituting European for 
Chinese crews, "though at some greater ex- 
pense,” and in "a more careful observance 
of that ordinary prudence, an entire neg- 
lect of which." had presumably brought on 
a recent disaster Another naval view 
of the Canton merchants is fomd in Spald- 
ing ^s Japan and Around the World (pp 177- 
178) 

" But if one thinbE of the m-Meiicsn 
maruier, and the coclcHeyisBi, which laarks nearly all 
of the United States merchants near the walls of 
Canton, perhaps the protection, which an English, 
flag would give, is more to their taste Should 
you be a merchant-man, and indebted to their brok- 
e^^age for the purchase of tea and silk, or the sale 
of opium, their spacious-chambers are soon put at 
your disposal, hut if unfortunately an officer from 
some national vessel, vour way to the single China- 
hotel, with its pent-up rooms, infuriate mosquitoes, 
and pleasant fried-rat odors, will not be impeded 
by them " 

This passage suggests an attitude of mer- 
chants m keeping with the evidence of 
other, mdependent sources The Navy was 


often regarded as an agency for the exten- 
sion of commerce In a day of widening op- 
portunity the necessity of foreign trade 
was generally taken for granted It is 
not surprising, therefore, that merchants 
of substance should magnify their own im- 
portance and loftily assume the readiness 
of naval officers to act at their direction 
Divergence of views on policy did 
not entirely prevent the growth of some 
warm personal friendships between particu- 
lar naval officers and merchants and con- 
suls It seems probable that these friend- 
ships more frequently included naval offi- 
cers of intermediate and lower station than 
those of the highest rank Friendship was 
especially desirable Yet petty quarrels 
and occupational prejudices as well as 
larger issues bred distrust A stronger 
disposition to regard protection of Amer- 
ican interests from a national point of 
view was needed to offset the ill-effects 
of inadequate knowledge, a faulty depart- 
mental cooperation, and Congressional pre- 
occupation in Washington It is perhaps 
too much to expect that flesh-and-blood men 
of the period should have acted generally 
with an appreciation of the meaning of 
their joint activities which it has taken 
several decades to interpret 


Dep ), Mar 7, 1845, and Perry, Harr , Vol 2, 144-145 For a British request for American aid at 
Hongkong see ^ood, Jahkwei , 493-494, 499 

Criticisms of the comparative inattentiveness of the Navy to the work of surveying the China Coast 
were probably justified, but they provide an unfair impression of the total scientific contribution of 

this Service in Asiatic and Pacific regions Of 32-2, S E x Doc 1 , 341-342, Perry, Narr , Vol 1, 

501, 5 Shanghai CL , Dee 7, 1865, The North-China Herald , Nov 3, 1855, Mis Letters , Andros to Cass, 
and Paullin’s remarks in Proc of the U S Naval Inat , XXiOni, 407ff 
^^ 14 China DP , Mar 28, 1867, with ends Gp Spalding's description of the Whampoa region ( Japan 
and Around the World , 178) with the missionary contradiction suggested by Ibsen's Peer Gynt Note also 
Wood, op cit , 400-401, and 34-5, S Ex Doc 1 , II (Report, Secretary of the Navy) 

2®The subject may be examined further in Alcock, The Capital of the Tycoon , I, 42, 156, Taylor, A 
7isit , 429, 55-S, S Ex Doc 1 , SS, 65, 54-1, H Ex Doe 115 , Com Reis , ]^, 380, Paullin, ^ 
Negots , 7-9, 211-213, and remarks in Proc of the U S Naval Inst , XX2VII, 592, Wriston, Exec 
Agents in A»er For Reis ., 551-361, 366, 659-660, 4 Shanghai CL , Dec 27, 1856 

An excellent idea of occurrences on naval vessels may be gamed from materials in the following 
items 

(A) Abbreviated and edited selections from the Journal of L A Beardslee U S N (Essex Institute) , of 
the U S S Plymouth (portions of 1852 and 1855), a sloop-of-war under Commander John Kelly at the 
tune of the Perry expedition 

1852 April 23, in Macao Roads, 25, assisted American bark Ohio aground in inner harbor. 

May 8, Gonm Aulick visited ship, 11, sailed to Hongkong, "Colonel B Hungarian exile™pas- 
senger from Macao, left the ship", more men sick after shore leave at Hongkong 
[seldom were fewer than ten men sick], 

June 5, boat sent to assistance of American ship Far West , in distress, crew having refused 
to do duty, 6, sent over a guard, 14, sailed from Hongkong, 18, anchored, Amoy 
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Sect c — American Diplomatic Representatives 

Consuls and ministers could not 
have achieved entire unity and consistency 
of policy even if there had been no per- 
sonal differences or animosities Most of 
the consuls readily identified themselves 
with their districts and looked on their 
diplomatic colleagues as outsiders V/il- 
liam B Reed found that his British col- 
league, Bowriug, was also concerned about 
the general relation of consuls to diplo- 


matic representatives of the treaty powers 
in China Reed was nettled to discover 
that consular reports to him were not made 
with sufficient promptness, frequency, and 
care, with the result that he heard news 
indirectly through officials of other na- 
tions, often in disparaging terms The 
Department’s instructions gave the diplo- 
matic agent reason to feel that his posi- 
tion was one of superintendence over con- 
suls in non-judicial matters Even in ju- 
dicial business he was in some degree a 


harbor, Coasul Bradley visited ship, salate of nine guns for him, S3, received on 
board a coast pilot and got under way, 

July 6, stood up the lang-tse-kiang, 7, entered Woosung river, twenty-one sick, 10, discharged 
Chinese pilot brought from Amoy, 13, anchored off Shanghai, Consul Cunningham visited 
ship, salute of nme guns on leaving, 15, the 3d Lieut left ship with 6 marines, the 
ship's corporal, and the U S Marshal upon special duty, 16, Lieut Guest returned 
from American bark Huntington with 6 prisoners arrested on a charge of murder, con- 
fined them in double irons, 19, delivered to Marshal of U S Consular Court the 6 
prisoners and sent an officer and 4 men to assist the Huntington, 20, sent boatswain 
with 10 men to the assistance of the American ship Eclipse , 

Aug 10, off Lucon-Kin-tang Island, 14, at sea, cruising. 

Sept 1, in Hongkong harbor, 15, boarded American ship Sea Serpent from San Francisco via 

Sandwich Islands, 18, returned "a quantity of bread — which on inspection proved to be 
mixed with old, and weavily bread” [There is frequent mention of provisioning in the 
ports, a small form of commerce in itself ], at harbor of Cumsingmoon, 

Oct 1, confined 7 in irons for breaking liberty [Days on shipboard were long, men were put 
in the stocks for fighting, also ], sent after a deserter too, 19, under way, £1, in 
Hongkong harbor, worked on ship, sails, etc , 

Nov 16, under way, 17, in Macao Roads, 

Dec. 5, under way, 22, in Manila Bay, 28, Susquehanna arrived at Manila [In this journal 
and In the logs and journals kept on merchant ships, notes on arrivals of American 
vessels at Manila are numerous ] 

1853 Jan 12, still at Manila, 21, at sea, 26, in Hongkong harbor, 28, in Macao Roads, 50, in Hong- 
kong harbor} 

Feb 17, in Blenheim Reach, 

Mar 2-3, in Canton River, 4, off Tiger Island, and various short shifts of position made, 7, 
in Hongkong harbor, 20, the Susquehanna left for Maco and Shanghai, 

Ap 9, weighed anchor, 26, anchored by Saddae Islands, 28, off Gutzlaff Island, 50, at loosui^. 
May 1, anchored off American Consulate, Susquehanna arrived, 

June 2, under way, and to sea, 15, standing along West coast of Great Loo-Choo for harbor of 
Napa kiang, sent up 2 rockets as signal to ships in Napa Roads, Mississippi and Supply 
at anchor, anchored in Napa Roads, secured supplies, 24, exchanged numbers with Sus - 
quehanna and Saratoga , 28, American bark Caprice arrived and anchored (left for 
Shanghai July l) , 29, American schooner Brenda arrived and anchored, 

July 2, left Napa Roads with the squadron, 9, in Tedo Bay, "at 3 40 a shell was fired from a 
battery on shore & exploded near the Susquehanna, 2 others were fired exploding in the 
air", 11, a cutter sent on surveying duty, 14, the " Susquehanna got under way, with a 
detachment of boats from Saratoga and this Ship, and stood in for the bay to 
Ouragawa, for the purpose of holding a conference, with the Authorities sent by the 
Empr of Japan", 16, Saratoga backed into us and carried away our flying jib boom, 18, 
at sea, 24, at sea, record ends 

(b) Excerpts from the log of the Mississippi (May 17-20, 1859), in the archives of the Navy Department 
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superior Difficulties 'between tiie Lega- 
tion and consuls appeared chiefly in China 
In Japan, Walsh and Rice seen to have got 
on well with Harris 

In China, trouble would almost cer- 
tainly have been less had the commissioners 
or ministers remained for longer periods 
of service, and had the subordinate offi- 
cers in whose hands the Legation sometimes 
was unavoidably left all possessed the 
gracious intelligence of S Wells 'Williams 
The most conspicuous subordinate, Peter 
Parker, long secretary of the Legation, 
succeeded in winning much enmity from con- 
suls who might readily have cooperated 
with a better officer No factor exerted 
a more baneful influence over the consular 
service in China than the bumptious per- 
sonality of this man, whose name appears 
with unpleasant frequency in disputes with 
consuls 

Reasonableness on the part of Com- 
missioner Davis disposed of an early dif- 
ference between the Legation and Consul 


Griswold at Shanghai in 1849 The consul 
granted permission to fly the American 
flag to an American citizen who had pur- 
chased a British-built ship with the idea 
of taking it to San Francisco. Davis dis- 
agreed with the motives influencing the 
transaction, which included a desire to 
evade British passenger acts, and failed 
to find any American law authorizing the 
transfer of the American flag to a foreign 
bottom Learning, however, from the ex- 
perienced consul at Canton that passports 
had been given to take foreign vessels to 
the United States in cases of bona fide 
purchase by Americans, he consented to the 
sailing of the vessel in question, under 
stringent regulation, and with warning 
that on arrival she would be treated as an 
alien craft. After forbidding consular 
sanction of any sale or transfer made to 
evade the laws of a friendly nation, and 
maintaining the justice of his decision, 
he admitted that it might be considered 
too rigid by many of his »’ commercial 


»From 4 to 8 P M (May 17) at 4 the Master of the American Ship '■Vancouver’ of Boston 
'IbO days fxom New York' came on board and reported his Ship wrecked on the Soutn Spit yes- 
terday ..at 4 P M whilst in charge of a Chinese Pilot, Gutsloff SE|e distant 8 miles at 
the time Detailed Mlduhipman Mills with a party of Latmchers armed with Pistols and Cut- 
lasses and a Corporal' s Guard to proceed to the Wreck as soon as Junks could be hired for 
their transportation Served two days rations of Spirits & Provisions for One Officer and 
Twenty Men. Also got Launches field piece In readiness and filled nine rounds of Ammuni- 
tion fox sane Received on board and placed under care of the Surgeon 'John Clarke Cannon* 
a sick Seaman belonging to the ’Vancouver' *' 

"Commences with light ESE. breezes and clear pleasant weather (May 18) Got the light 12 
Pd. Howitzer into a Chines[e] Junk, together with the Spare Articles, Provisions &c At 
3 SO the Junk left the Ship with a party of Sailors & Marines in charge of Midshipman 
Mills, to proceed to the Wreck From 4 to 8 A M At 7 15 the Americaxi Schooner Wan- 
derer anchored alongside Sent 14 men in charge of Mr Bxirneioe (Gunner) to assist the 
wreck of Ship Vancouver At 7.45 the Wa:iderer in tow of a Tug Boat got underway and pro- 
ceeded down the River (Woosung) " 

"Prom Meridian to 4 P M (May 20)... The American Clipper Ship ''Windward' passed up the 
River m tow of a Steamer At 3 the American Schooner 'Wanderer' an<diored alongside having 
on board all the party composing ilie Expedition in charge of Midshipman Mills accompanied 
by Mr Burneioe (Gunner) which went down to assist the 'Vancouver' . Principally by their 
exertions all the Spars and Rigging and a qtiantity of the Cargo was saved Hoisted on 
board the Howitzer Expended all the Ammunition of the Howitzer and most of the Ball 
Cartridges in driving off the Chinese Pirates who were endeavoring to seize the Wreck 
The Wreck was finally abandoned, she having sunk in the qtiicksands entirely beneath the 
surface of the water " 

(See also the East India Squadron Letter Book, Feb. 1859 to Dec 1859 .) 

^'^ 15_ China DP , Jan 25, 1858, end 9, Henshaw, Manual , 128, 1 China PI , Apr 15, 1846, and Jan 18, 

§ Oct 27, 1851, Moore, Digest, V, 93j Nagasaki Transcripts, Nov 22. I860. Com Reis . 

1859 , 282 

®®Williams, The Life and Letters , 225} 17 China DP , Sept 3, 1858j Hinckley, Amer Con Jur , 56, 1 
China PI , Ap 10, 1856, 5 Shanghai CL , Jly 30, 1855 
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countrymen” The precedent created hy 
his avoidance of an open embarrassment 
with the consul was too little observed 
by his successors 

Interpretation of laws and instruc- 
tions offered a fruitful source of dispute 
In the question of Parker’s right to ex- 
tend judicial authority to acting consuls 
or vice consuls, tne provision of the act 
of 1848 regarding consular assent to min- 
isterial regulations opened the door to 
disagreement Conflicting laws and opin- 
ions, greed for authority, and consular 
Independence produced an arg-ument which 
finally ended in acquiescence on the part 
of dissenting consuls Since consuls as 
well as diplomatic officers received in- 
structions directly from the Department of 
State, a triangular relationship existed 
For this fact insufficient allowance was 
made in Washington. 

Personal feelings and background^ 
political or professional prejudices, and 
differences of opinion on methods provided 
other complications These factors re- 
peatedly prevented consideration of public 
questions solely on their merits and added 
to the consular venom to which Parker in 
particular was exposed In the subordinate 
positions of secretary and charge , this of- 
ficer was long confronted with the prestige 
of the commissioner’s office, and tempo- 
rarily exercised its functions for extend- 
ed periods before the prize became his 
Parker may deserve personally a larger 
measure of generous forgiveness for his 
attitudes than the exigencies of diplomat- 
ic and consular problems allowed Back of 
the title in which this official rejoiced 
for several years — ”Hon and Rev Peter 
Parker, I D , Charge d’Affaires of the 
United States ad interim’’ — stood the ’’old 
Parker” to whom one of Townsend Harris’ 
correspondents referred when speaking of 
the general dissatisfaction created by the 
appointment of Parker as commissioner 
"’People think Marcy had much better made 


you Commissioner to China ’ " 

The physician-diplomat’s chief an- 
tagonist was Robert C Murphy, consul at 
Shanghai, an able man at an important post, 
and an officer who was distinctly Parker’s 
superior in the discharge of public busi- 
ness, as Parker seemed to realize 
Murphy’ s crisp, direct style contrasts fa- 
vorably with his superior’s pompous, in- 
volved manner Lesser figures in the se- 
nes of controversies were Robert B 
Sturgis at Canton, James Keenan at Hong- 
kong, and T Hart Hyatt at Amoy The vex- 
atious correspondence between Parker and 
Murphy and between them and the Department 
of State is voluminous and pertinent to im- 
portant issues, a few of which follow as 
indications of the existing tension 

Divided responsibility figured in 
a difficulty over unpaid duties at Shang- 
hai Parker received a copy of Departmen- 
tal instructions (of November 8, 1854) to 
Murphy directing that obligations previ- 
ously given by merchants as security for 
unpaid duties at Shanghai be cancelled 
These instructions he conveyed to Murphy, 
who declined to move until he received the 
original, an act which disturbed tne in- 
terested merchants Parker then ” official- 
ized” a copy to the consul To the Depart- 
ment he slyly attempted to place Murphy in 
the position of flouting its authority. Not 
content with this, he unwisely provided 
another consular officer en route to 
Shanghai with a sealed letter for Murphy, 
with the understanding that it was to be 
delivered unless Murphy was found to have 
carried out the instructions.^® 

A further case of divided author- 
ity involving Parker related to the right 
of the consul at Shanghai to nominate an 
American citizen to the Chinese officials 
for appointment as a member of the foreign 
customs inspectorate, established in 1854, 
when the vicissitudes of rebellion, com- 
bined with corruption, had produced an in- 
tolerable situation for merchants who paid 


^^ 5 China DP , June 19, 1849, cf 5 Chiaa DP , Nov 1, 1846 

^OOommissioner, Aug 16, 1855— Aug 25, 1857 As given in Couling»s Enc Sinlca , 24, Parker's periods 
as charge were Ap. 15, 1346 — Oct. 10, 1846, June 28, 1847 — ^Aug 24, 1848, May 25, 1850 — Jan 31, 1855 j and 
Dec 12, 1854— May 10, 1865 

®^See 32-1, H Mis Doc 67 , 2, and Cosenaa, Ihe Complete Journal , a66u 
10_CMna^, Jan. 14, 1856, and 5 Shanghai OL , Jiy 50, 1855 
^^ 11 China DP . Mar 13, 1855, with ends Gf Shanghai 01 , Apr 5, 1857 
The duty question is discussed fully in Chapter 12 
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duties Honest merchants found themselves 
losing ground in comparison with their 
fellows who hribed Chinese customs offi- 
cers Accordingly,, it was arranged that 
the consuls of Great Britain, France, and 
the United States should each propose to 
the taotai one of his countrymen to serve 
on a board of inspectors, the nominations 
to be subject to the approwal of the local 
Chinese authority The plan was approved 
by Commissioner McLane and the ministers 
of England and France, and was carried 
into effect It left the Legation without 
power successfully to interfere with nom- 
inations 

During the winter of 1855-1856, 

Dr Parker requested Murphy to nominate a 
young man whom he hcvd brought out to China 
in order to obtain for him just such a 
place Although Murphy regarded the can- 
didate as an intelligent man, he found him 
totally unacquainted with public business 
and declined to nominate him The consul 
discovered that Parker was determined to 
take the responsibility of making the nom- 
ination himself, a course which he was 
correctly warned would subject him, as 
minister, to the disgrace of a refusal 
Finally the taotai asked for Dr Fish, who, 
as vice consul during Murphy’s absence, 
had discharged his duties faithfully and 
by his address and courtesy of manners had 
gained Chinese good will 

When news of this suitable ap- 
pointment reached Parker he revealed hxs 
general opposition to the new customhouse 
system He sympathized with the asser- 
tions of some merchants that itjacas- izioon- 
venient, and very properly pointed to the 
need of instituting the inspectorate at 
all ports if it was to be retained at one 


In spite of much criticism this extension 
occurred Murphy’s interpretation of the 
motives of the merchants amounted to a 
charge that, through use of Parker’s van- 
ity, they tried to draw attention away 
from their large profits made in manipula- 
tion of unsettled exchange, a problem to 
which the consul was then giving diligent 
consideration 

This controversy between two offi- 
cers of the American government was viewed 
by the consul in its true character as an 
administrative problem 

”I hope the Honorable Secretary tall modify 
that portion of instructions given to the U S 
Commissioner which places this Office as a subordi- 
nate desk to the Conmissioner It was issued under 
a misapprehension, and if allowed to remain, and 
especially if reaffirmed will be detrimental to the 
best interests of our Country in China The Consul 
is under bonds, is responsible to the President, 
and is by Treaty confined to his locality, while 
the United States Commissioner has a wide field 
If he IS shut out from so fine a field by circum- 
stances beyond his lemedy, let him look to it, that 
it IS not his fault ” 

It IS unfortunate that Parker’s 
successor, lilliam B Reed, should have 
been influenced by this affair in his 
ideas of consuls The resignation of 
Murphy in the following year drew from the 
Department more than a routine expression 
of regret His ability and judgment in 
action were commended Special atten- 
tion given by the government to several of 
his despatches testifies to their value 
When all allowance is made for errors, 
Murphy’s contributions to the promotion of 
American interests entitle him to an 


^* 3 Shanghai CL, Sept 24, 1856 (including the taotai>s charges of bribery by merchants), Dennett, 
Americans in Eastam Asia , 228 

35-2, S_ Ex Doc> 22 , I, 630-631 Murphy obtained valuable information for his government from 
the inspectors, who served as a buffer between Chinese and foreign, officials 

Sept 24, 1856, ends 5 (important for the history of the Maritime Customs) and 8 
(Parker to the merchants), and Dec SI, 1856 A less satisfactory document than Parker's letter to the 
merchants would be hard to imagine, except as one reason for consular insubordination 
^’'Murphy, Sept 24, as cited above Cf 35-2, S Ex Doc 22 , II, 801, 1087 

^®Reed may not have been aware of Murphy* s valid reasons for leaving See 15 China DD, Jan 14 1858 

China DD , May 22, 1857, exh 4a ' ' 

It will be recalled that, shortly before, Parker (and Commodore Abbot) had been Involved in a diffi- 
culty at Canton, with Vice Consul Sturgis, a critic of his superiors An able merchant acquainted with 
the traditions and self-reliance of pre-treaty days, Sturgis was no respecter of persons He believed 
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honorable place in American history. His 
evident ambition took the form of good 
works and courageous service. 

In a few instances it is particu- 
larly difficult to achieve satisfactory 
judgments concerning the 
merits of consifLar offi- 
cers whom members of the 
Legation criticized. Some 
of the consuls in question 
were ■ continued in office 
by the Department of State, 
and continuance suggests 
possible approval. The 
case of Consul Keenan at 
Hongkong is of this type. 

Prejudiced testimony has 
led to some belief in the 
charge that this officer 
carried the American flag 
at the assault on Canton 
by the British on October 
29, 1856, There is lit- 
tle doubt that he was much 
given to drink. Yet his 
documentary defence of his 
conduct in this case and 
his continuance in office 
lend support to his asser- 
tion of innocence and to 
his charges that Peter 
Parker was leaving no stone 
unturned to gratify a per- 
sonal dislike of him. It 
certainly cannot be con- 
cluded from the voluminous 


evidence that Keenan was "guilty", as 
charged. Parker’s vacillation between ex- 
tremes of rancor and courtesy serves fur- 
ther to damage his allegations against the 
consul. The writer's verdict would be 
"Innocent” . 

As early as 1851 
difficulty appeared in con- 
nection with approval by 
the Legation of consular 
nominees as vice consuls. 

In that year Parker disap- 
proved Consul Bradley’s 
nomination of a substitute 
at Amoy. The high praise 
subsequently given Bradley 
by Reed and his meritorious 
record suggest his sense 
of loyalty and propriety. 
Nevertheless the nomination 
was cancelled and Bradley 
nominated his ovzn son, Charles 
"W. Bradley, Jr . , who was ac- 
ceptable.'^® Some years lat- 
er the consul at the same 
port was T. Hart Hyatt, who, 
like Bradley, was accompan- 
ied by a son, T. Hart Hyatt, 

Jr. Twice Parker advised the 
consul not to appoint a sub- 
stitute during absence, but 
to deposit the consular 
equipment and archives with 
the Legation until his return, 
unless "the office be other- 
wise filled.’’ In the 



Charles William Bradley 


Consul, Claims Commissioner, 
and Bearer of Treaties 


that, whereas Comniissloner McLane on his departure from China had insisted on a neutral policy and coop- 
eration with the British authorities, the senior American, naval officer and the acting diplomatic agent 
endangered American interests by following the letter rather than the spirit of this counsel. ( 4 Canton 
CL, Feb. 13, 1855. The British diplomatic representative had retired to Hongkong, -unable to act in the 
same matter because of differences with the British admiral.) 

®®Keeaan*s position as consul at Hongkong was anomalous. ‘ He was stationed at a British port, where, 
however, the chief authority was also in charge of British, interests in China. The American diplomatic 
officers in that locality were accredited to China, and not to Great Britain, and yet, apparently by cus- 
tom rather than by law, these men came to exercise some authority over the consulate at Hongkong. 

On the Parker-Keeuan difficulty see 3 Hongkong CL ,: May 18, 1857; 1 China PI , Feb. g, 1857; The Over - 
land Friend of China , May 9, 1857; A. H. Foote Papers , Foote to Armstrong, Nov. 26, 1856; Dennett, Amers . 
in East. Asia , 192; 35-2, S. Ex. Doc. 22 , II, 758-759, 1319-1320, 1SB2-1599. In the unsatisfactory 
state of communications in the East unreliable rumors, based on scanty evidence, played a considerable 
part. Andrew H, Foote's original report (Canton, Nov.- 4, 1856) to Commodore Armstrong, in the records 
of the Navy Department, contains no reference to Keenan. In the diary Seaweed (p. 62), by Marie 
Antoinette Kinney, General Keenan is referred to as ’'a fine, soldierly looking man'*, and a Mexican war 
hero.' 

This diary is useful for remarks on the second Anglo-Chinese War, and several events and personali- 
ties connected with the ports in South China. . 

"^”6 Ch ina DP , Aug.. 21, 1851. 
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second instance Hyatt had nominated a 
British subject and then an American, 
Parker was not satisfied with their fit- 
ness and was nettled to find that, ^in 
utter disregard” of his orders, the consul 
had actually left the British subject tem- 
porarily in charge during his own absence 
or until the further pleasure of the De- 
partment of State was expressed Hyatt 
professed bo regard Parker’s ’’Instruc- 
tion” as merely advisory The latter’s 
clumsy disciplinary efforts revealed the 
old issue of divided responsibility. The 
Department confirmed one of Hyatt’s nom- 
inees, but it appears that Parker adopted 
such an attitude that he departed at the 
first good opportunity,^^ 

William B Reed was shocked by the 
legacy of quarrels with consuls which at- 
tended his predecessor’s final exit from 
the stage in China. He quickly appealed 
to the government for remedies, so that he 
might ’’look after” consuls and end the 
’’open defiance” of control experienced by 
Parker, whose authority he optimistically 
believed had been properly applied He 
disallowed the temporary appointment of a 
q.ualifled man at Shanghai and enthusias- 
tically made what proved to be a very un- 
fortunate selection at Hongkong. Close 
study of Reed’s own evidence and compari- 
son of it with a wider range of facts show 
that he erred In his judgments and in the 
severity of his strictures on individual 
officers 

The minister placed his finger on 
a difficulty of great consequence, however, 
in noting the effect of non-performance by 


the Chinese of some of their treaty obli- 
gations His sweeping assertions placed 
him in a small but thoughtful company of 
Americans in Eastern Asia who were clearly 
critical of the treaty system To his 
mind, existing evils were worse than any 
which would appear if the treaty structure 
were entirely swept away Some of the 
most plausible features of the treaty of 
1844 were useless, ”for the simple reason, 
that no human being ever thinks of observ- 
ing or enforcing them*'. Without new treaty 
arrangements and official restraint suffi- 
cient to teach foreign traders genuine re- 
spect for law, it would be better to re- 
nounce all compacts and ’’relieve the Gov- 
ernments of the West from the fearful re- 
sponsibility of having treaties which 
cannot be enforced”. It was better to end 
a discreditable extraterritoriality and 
leave the situation to ”¥andering adven- 
turers boldly protected by the strong hand 
of adventure itself 

Reed believed that the function of 
diplomacy and "consular agency" was ex- 
hausted This significant admission of 
the importance of circumstantial factors 
beyond the control of consuls and diplomats 
distinctly qualifies Reed^s judgments of 
individuals, although the strength of his 
irritation apparently prevented his seeing 
the connection 

The years 1848-1844, which intro- 
duced the treaty system, were a turning- 
point, The sharp contrast to pre-treaty 
conditions is exhibited by the concluding 
case of consular-diplomatic conflict. It 
occurred near the end of the period, when 


'*^14 China DD, May 22, 1857, eJdi 3c, I Amoy CIi , correapoudence of the spring of 1857, 2 Amoy OL , 

June 50, 1859, and Mar 1, 1856 (8)— cf Doty's letter of Jaa 8, 1858 

Another serious issue existed between Parker and Hyatt, with reference to the withholding of duty 
payments at Imoy 

China DI, Sept. 3, 1858, 17 China DD, Nov 5, I853j 5 Shanghai CL , Jly 30, l8S5j 15 China BD , 

Jan 14, 1858, with ends , 17 China DD , Sept 3, 1858, Coaenza, The Complete Journal , l78n., Morse, Int. 
Reis , I, 554, Canton GI , passim (absences) , Of Appendix 1 

^®Besides the confusion existing in China, another consideration affected American attitudes* although 
American overseas policy and consular traditions were necessarily less aggressive and imperial than those 
of Great Britain, the two policies were related through American desire to preserve commercial opportuni- 
ty Had the United States independently withdrawn from the treaty system in 1858-1860, that system 
would have gone on; instead of finding themselves in the pre-treaty situation m all its aspects, indi- 
vidual Americans would have been at a disadvantage, and American consuls would have had some curious 
problems Intervening economic readjustments nad fortified political and diplomatic changes 
^^ 16 China DD , Apr 10 and 28, 1858 
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Consul Gouverneur entered upon a stormy 
teniire of office at Foochow Without evi- 
dent previous contact or sympathy with the 
older class of China merchants, he dis- 
played the proverbial stiffness of a new 
broom He attacked the heads of local 
branches of Russell and Company and Oly- 
phant and Company for acting as consuls 
for European states and for flying the 
flags of those nations over their (Amer- 
ican) establishments He implied that 
these firms were smugglers and filibuster- 
ers, and reported the necessity of requir- 
ing the release of a Chinese customs offi- 
cer taken prisoner by one of the smugglers’ 
boats Reed’s successor as minister, John 
E Ward, to whom the merchants appealed, 
disapproved the steps taken by the consul 
to remedy the alleged evil 

in his appeal to the Secretary of 
State, Gouverneur accused Ward of approv- 
ing the conversion of the American flag by 
reckless adventurers into a ’’symbol of 
smuggling and piracy”, language not calcu- 
lated to endear him to powerful merchants, 
or to Ward, who was the guest of Russell 
and Company on his visit to Foochow On 
receiving the minister's expression of 
disapproval the consul published a notifi- 
cation to the merchants in which they were 
told that in the presence of official dis- 
agreement they must use their discretion 
as to whom they would obey 

In asking that Gouverneur be re- 
moved, Ward charged him with acting regu- 
larly as if he were beyond the reach of 
his government The minister appeared 
ready to rely on hearsay and the testimony 
of persons with vested interests which a 
new non-merchant consul was almost certain 
to disturb On his visit to Foochow he 
did not even see Gouverneur. By letter 
this officer offered all the courtesies of 


the consulate and made a personal call His 
letter was unanswered, and his visit was 
met with the news that the minister was 
sick. The next morning from his window 
Gouverneur saw the minister’s ship leave 
port 

In conclusion of difficulties in- 
volving diplomatic and consular officers, 
it IS necessary to recognize that some mem- 
bers of both groups were guilty of improper 
or injudicious conduct That cases of con- 
sular recalcitrance usually originated in 
something beside a spirit of insubordina- 
tion IS equally to be admitted Both 
classes of officials were hampered by con- 
ditions unfavorable to harmonious coopera- 
tion Shifting circumstances and inade- 
quate guidance and support produced much 
unevenness of policy Ministerial com- 
plaints about lack of continuity of service 
among consuls might well have been reversed 
The national government created the system 
and chose the men who operated it In some 
cases It got only the service it paid for 
In others it commanded the labors of devot- 
ed and public-spirited consuls who during 
many years gave the citizens of their coun- 
try more in the way of effort and self- 
denial than they were ever compensated for 

Historically considered, these years 
formed a period of transition in which the 
attempt to remedy the shortcomings of an 
informal and casual consular establishment 
gave place to the experimental mistakes and 
evils of a more systematic organization 
For an incredibly long time the reconstitut- 
ed consular service was to suffer from the 
government’s failure to carry through the 
experiment to a logical conclusion This 
deficiency suggests that the early unpre- 
paredness of China and Japan for foreign 
relations, in comparison with that of the 
growing republic which essayed to Induct 


4^ x9 China DP , Sot S9, 1860 Lingering traditions of vigorous and once-dominant American commercial 
aristocracies in the ports were one of the obstacles to early efforts to provide a professional consular 
service 

4^ 2 Foochow CL , Oct 12, Dec 1 (ends ) and 25, 1860 For an indication of the completeness and eon— 
Tenience of the hospitality dispensed at Hnasell and Company's splendid establishments see Perry's Nar- 
rative , Yol 1 , 146-146, and Huyssen de Kattendyke, Le Japon en 1857 , 172-175 W. B Reed onoe ask^ 
that he not be addressed in care of any mercantile firm. ( 15 China DP , Jan, 26, 1858, exh 5 ) Of 2 
Foochow 01, Apr 12, 1860, and 1 Niagpo GL , Dec 51, I860 

47 2 Foochow GL , Oct 13, 1860, end of Oct. 9 In a private letter to Cass (Nov 29), Ward quoted a 
merchant's account of Gouverneur's remarks which, xf correct, made him a mild ’’racketeer” After the end 
of our period he was reoallsd. On Ward see also 19 China DP , Sept 20, 1860# his service in China termi- 
nated at the end of I860 

4aFc)r telling comment by Commodore Abbot see 5 Shanghai CL, Jly 50, 1665 At times the reader of 
correspondence is led to suspect that the more able the consul the greater was the likelihood of his en- 
countering some kinds of trouble 
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them into the ’’family of nations’^ was less 
than superficial differences would indicate 

Sect d — Other American Consuls 

ine most marked feature of the at- 
titude of consuls toward one another as 
revealed in their correspondence was their 
inclination to feel jealousy of the size 
and importance of one another’s establish- 
ments and the amount of financial support 
provided Even in Japan, where Consul- 
Geneial Harris' position in this respect 
was clearly designed to he superior, there 
were murmurings of envy of his situation 
Insufficient knowledge of other consulates, 
and lack of a common point of view and pro- 
fessional consciousness, accounted in part 
for the tendency of each officer to regard 
his own yoke as peculiarly burdensome 

One might, nevertheless, expect to 
find evidence of sympathy and friendship 
among consuls, in the face of conmion prob- 
lems, disabilities, and fears Ihile such 
relationships imdoubtedly existed, especial- 
ly in the period of merchant consuls, pos- 
itive indications of them are disappoint- 
ingly scarce Independent promotion of 
self-interest was the keynote of most of 
the earlier activity of Americans in the 
Far East, without this incentive but few 
of them would have appeared there For 
example, Harris' criticism of two consuls 
in China on charges of smuggling, some 
time before he secured his appointment in 
Japan, was accompanied by a request for 
one of the positions occupied by them 

Correspondence between consulates 
occasionally took place with reference to 
a few topics, e g , the address of a ship's 
mate and facts regarding a vessel's regis- 
try Papers circularized to different 
consulates were copied by hand, and few 


consuls had adequate clerical assistance 
This circumstance deterred indulgence in 
unnecessary correspondence 

Attitudes of consuls toward one 
another often added to the mental and 
nervous tension already shown to have been 
experienced by them in aealings with naval 
and diplomatic representatives oi the United 
States Relations between consuls and 
their agents have been described elsewhere 

Sect e — Use of the Flag, Registers, and 
the Coasting Trade 

In China, the movements of local 
vessels granted the use of the national 
flag were hard to control, and yet in dis- 
turbed times permission to fly it seemed 
essential to the maintenance of lawful 
trade For single short trips in a specif- 
ic locality, therefore, British and Amer- 
ican authorities allowed small vessels use 
of their flags, with a type of passport, to 
be returned iDimediately and filed at the 
issuing consulate 

The problem of how to assist Amer- 
icans to protect their local business in 
the midst of danger, and to take advantage 
of nearby commercial opportunities , early 
presented itself to consuls and commis- 
sioners In 1848 John D Sword and Com- 
pany, American merchants of Philadelphia 
and Canton, desired to purchase two small 
boats in China to be used in the coasting 
trade and asked for sea-letters authoriz- 
ing them to sail under the American flag 
The request was denied and the question was 
left with the Department of State, which 
promptly said that no sea-letters or docu- 
ments of like character could be used by 
Americans on foreign-built vessels pur- 
chased by them for the foreign coasting 
trade 


^®As a small indication of ignorance, the consular officer at Bangkok (1858) seems to have been unaware 
that the officer at Whampoa in China, far from being a consul, was the agent of a nearby consul 

®OSee 5 Indexes Despatches from Consuls Great Britain (Hongkong), Oct 10 and Mov, II, ISSSj and 
Cosenza, The Complete Journal , 380n 

The majority of consuls whose opinions are recorded joined in suspicion of English policy, but at 
best this was no more than a negative bond of unity Major Shaw, first American consul in China, xn 
the late eighteenth century, took the same attitude (Dennett, Americans in Eastern Asia , 55 ) 

®^11 China DD, Mar IS, I855j 4 Canton CL , Apr 10, 1865 For printed cases see 33-1, H Ex Doc 125, 
227-SSa, and 55-2, S Ex Doe gg« I, 42S, and II, 1212 Cf 1 China PI , Feb 17, 1849 It is conven- 

ient to think of the multiform question of the flag witn reference to problems on land and problems on 
the water 

®®5 China DD, Oct 27, 1848, and 1 China DI , Feb 17, 1849 For numerous provisions and opinions con- 
cerning the confused matters of registers, sea-letters, passports, and the flag see Moore, Digest , 11, 
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TJncertalnty> and confusion of izen and the country that protected him as 

terms, continued In 1854 Spooner, the an individual rather chan the nationality 

consular officer at Canton, asked the De- of the hoat ® 

partment whether he might grant a ”sea~ Investigation of reported abuses of 

letter” or ^certificate of ownership” in the right to carry the flag on vessels ac- 
the case of a foreign bottom purchased by tually at sea revealed that ships sailing 

an American resident abroad, or to one under it, but without a single American 

built within his consular jurisdiction for aboard, presented ^consular certificates” 
American account Spooner felt that the (obtained under oath by persons in some 
Department had tacitly sanctioned the cases falsely calling themselves Americans) 

granting of such certificates in an earli- Consuls were directed to report wha^ papers 

er case During long residence in China had been granted at their offices to ves- 

he had known of many instances of the is- sels not built in the Ohited States, with 

sizing of such certificates These he used the attendant circumstances, and to cancel 

as precedents. Merchants^ eagerness was all illegal documents. Strong pressure 

increased by the mounting trade with Cal- was exerted m favor of liberal consular 

Ifornla and heavy emigration of Chinese, interpretations of regulations, especially 

Uncertainty held back the flow of capital as treaties introduced complicating provi- 

which would otherwise have been offered sions,®® 

for the building of American tonnage It cannot be stated with confidence 

The cases mentioned were only two that American consuls deliberately facill- 
of the many relating to papers for vessels tated law-breaking in this complex issue 

of different descriptions Always before There may have been misconduct, but the 

the authorities stood the obstacle of the testimony of the ordinarily realistic and 

law allowing registers only to vessels fair-minded S. Wells Williams discourages 

built In the United States The facility such a belief He attributed evil-doing 

with which ship’s registers could be oh- on lorchas under American colors to foreign 
tained in the nearby British and Portu- agency. A critic of extraterritoriality, 

guese colonies was felt to operate preju- Williams emphasized the great dread among 

dlclally to the interests of Americans.®'^ Chinese officials of implicating themselves 
Conditions had changed since the time when in controversies by meddling with foreign 
American navigation laws were framed In vessels of any sort, after the affair of 

1856 consuls were asked to ascertain and the lorcha Arrow This attitude emboldened 

transmit the views entertained on this sub- the reckless Thus, in the midst of for- 
ject by interested Americans at their eign demands that Chinese authorities maln- 

ports. tain order, a vicious circle of irresponsl- 

Exception was not taken ordinarily billty was created It is curious that 
to the hoisting of a flag over pleasure the American government failed to work out 

boats or hired boats of Americans whenmov- a decisive and detailed policy for the 

ing about in waters of a port, the purpose guidance of consuls, they were still seek- 

was to indicate the nationality of the cit- ing specific directions at the end of the 

1007— 1009^ 1027, 1029, 10S9-1041, 1045—1055, and 1061—1064 These points coBunanded anich legislative 
judicial attentions temuinology presented ambiguities Foreign-built vessels purchased by Americans were 
entitled to protection as property but not as part of the American merchant marine See also Con Begs , 
1856 , ch mill, and Tam Ho 101. 

^^ 4 Ganton GL , Apr 24 and 27, 1854 A vessel built at Ifhampoa under American superintendence, and ap- 
parently owned by Americans, was sobednled to sail for California under British colors The case of tacit 
sanction to mhich Spooner referred was that of the Martha , discussed in a letter of Apr. 5, 185S, in the 
same rolume. For the question of a fine at Hongkong against the Wanderer (originally American, then Brit- 
then bought by Americans and sailed locally undar a bill of sale) see 4 Hongkong GL, May 20, 1858 
Morse writes instructively of the situation under different flags in China (int i5[s , I, 409-411) 

See also Brit and For State Papers , XLVII, 1856-1857, p 599 and 1 Macao CL, Sept 29, 1858 
^^ 12 China DP , Apr 10, 1856, end. 

a 1856, and enclosed circular No 2, 1 China PI , Apr 9, 1856, 5 Shanghai CL, Dec 26, 

1855, 55-2, S Ex Doc 22 , II, 845. 

^‘S'For Williams’ possibly too optiaistic remarks see 18 China DP , Mar 12, 1859, note also Fortune's 
A Raaidencd . , 424-425 
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period 

Besides misuse of the flag and 
ship's documents in Chinese waters there 
was a related question involving opera- 
tions at least partly on land, particular- 
ly near Shanghai The foreign settlements 
there offered temptation to persons who 
saw opportunity for gam in the civil war 
In spite of Chinese remonstrances, they ad- 
vised combatants and supplied them with 
arms, only to "sneah back”, in Fortune's 
language, to the settlements for the pro- 
tection of the English and American flags®® 
Consuls had often to be on guard against 
such violations of neutrality In 1860 
Consul Smith was obliged to issue a neu- 
trality proclamation 

In addition to cases which had 
China and nearby points as a setting, oth- 
ers appeared in Japan and Siam Of these, 
one from Hakodate is related. 

The bark Burnham , of Portland, 
Maine, had been sold at Hongkong and manned 
by foreigners passing as Americans The 
name of an American was used to designate 
the master, so that in case of search by 
an American warship he could assume charge 
temporarily The operators (apparently 
from one of the German states) felt cer- 
tain that they could not trade at Hakodate 
unless they posed as Americans VSlhen the 
Japanese governor was told the facts, he 
replied that they carried the American 
flag, were from America (which was all the 
evidence available to him) , and had goods 
which he wanted These he bought, much to 
the detriment of an American merchantman 
in port. The commercial agent was con- 


vinced that the papers had been falsely 
secured 

As a symbol of strength and honor 
in lands remote from home the flag held 
the affections of law-abiding men, but it 
also was constantly in danger of being used 
as a screen for evil The flag issue was 
linked with the question of suitable papers 
for ships and matters of citizenship It 
was beclouded by insufficient and ambigu- 
ous official rulings and by peculiar events 
Abuses might be at the hands of American 
citizens entirely or at the hands of for- 
eigners, either European or Asiatic Of- 
fenders ranged all the way from profit- 
tempted and independent merchants to vaga- 
bond "evil-doers” and outright pirates 
Merchants and seafarers, whom treaties had 
roboed of part of their freedom to make 
their own way as best they could in the 
Orient, required speed and certainty of di- 
rection under the new treaty arrangements 
Otherwise they could not follow their prof- 
it in a time of commercial expansion and 
quick transfers of title to vessels of many 
types. The commercial impulse sometimes 
conquered respect for inconvenient law and 
rigid treaty The particular interests in- 
jured and the national laws violated might 
be either American or foreign. 

Some phases of the problem out- 
lasted the period It complicated other 
tasks and problems of American oificers 
Among these were difficulties here present- 
ed in the Third Group of problems, relat- 
ing primarily to American citizens in East- 
ern Asia 


Shanghai CL, Sept 20, 1859, Shanghai 01 , Nov 28, 1859, Dennett, Amera in East Asia, 167-168 
(this writer calls the Cushing treaty "the smugglers' delight"), Nagasaki Transcripts, May 17, 1860, 

Moore, Digest , II, 1056-1066 

On the American flag in Eastern waters about the beginning of the century see Paullin, Di^ — Negots , 
216-217, Callahan, Amer Reis , 73n., and S Kobayashi, in Bakumatsu-shl (History of the End of the 
Bakufu) (Tokyo, 1927, Showa 2) 

®®A Residence , 128, for other trenchant comment see p 126. Abuses in civil war, piracy, and con- 
voying are considered by Morse, Int Eel s., I, ch ZV 
Shanghai GL , Nov 5, 1860 

Hakodate CL, May £0, 1857, cf Cosenza, The Complete Journal , 276 

With the arrival at Hakodate of the English consul on October, 1859, the house of Charles A Fletcher 
threw off "the mask of Americanism” and openly became "Tihat they always have been at heart and interest, 
English " ( 1 Hakodate CL, Oct 17, 1859 ) 

A complicated case (the lorcha Speed , or Arrow ) appeared at Bangkok, involving, among other things, 
proof of citizenship, the status of a vessel, inter-constiLar and inter-port proceedings, and a diversity 
of nationalities ( Bangkok Transcripts , 1869 ) 

®2See 42-2, H Ex Doc 517, 70, 126, 168 The estimated number of lorchas under the American flag at 
Hingpo about 1863 was at least sixty For appearance of this problem elsewhere see Moore, Digest , II, 
134ff 
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Sect a — General Protection of Interests of 
Americans, Piracy and Wrecks 

In conjunction with the naval forc- 
es, consuls and diplomatic agents of the 
United States were charged with the mani- 
fold task of protecting and advancing in- 
dividual and group interests of citizens 
and some other persons under the American 
flag in the Far East In occupation, char- 
acter, and attitude these people were di- 
verse — merchants, missionaries, seamen, 
and others, substantial men of affairs, 
drifters, and interstitial persons of mis- 
cellaneous kinds, law-abiding citizens, 
lawless ruffians, and doubtful gentry with 
shadowy claim on American citizenship i 

Most of the prominent American 
residents had decided ideas on the proper 
conduct of general relations with Oriental 
nations, often intertwined with considera- 
tions of self-interest, and freely inter- 
preted the various duties of their govern- 
ment's representatives in the ports to suit 
themselves Some of them, of course, re- 
lied on a maximum of self-protection, but 
others expected their officers to take al- 
most complete care of them Amid the ven- 
turesome activities and interracial adjust- 
ments of pioneer communities, the protective 
obligation was unpredictable in its mani- 
festations and unremitting in its tax upon 
official skill and patience It involved 
consuls in dealings not only with fellow 
Americans, but also with native peoples and 
officials and with other foreigners. 

Several problems of protection ad- 
mitted of direct and definite solution, 
with or without the aid of naval officers, 
while others (such as the confusion found 
in the currency situation in China) called 
for indirect and tortuous treatment As- 
sistance in certain cases was remedial, 
while in others it was preventive Often 


it became a broad defence of treaty rights, 
as distinguished from specific defence of 
an individual American, and required much 
effort to induce local authorities to live 
up to their obligations under the treaties 
It necessitated the enforcement of regula- 
tions designed to protect the rights of na- 
tive peoples, as well as to preserve order 
in the communities of resident Americans, 
whose good name suffered from the indiscre- 
tion of their more ebullient members In 
relations with local authorities, persuasion 
sometimes gave place to intimidation or 
compulsion 

The presence of members of other 
Occidental races in the countries of East- 
ern Asia added to the complexity of the 
consular duty of guarding American rights 
and interests, whether of person or of 
property Some of these people were con- 
strained to cooperate because of occasional 
identity of interest, similarity of treaty 
status, or personal feeling, others were 
motivated by dissimilar purposes and status 
In many cases, cooperation with consular of- 
ficers and subjects of other nations was 
indicated as the most effective procedure 
In others, opposition to misbehaving for- 
eigners, especially subjects of non-treaty 
states, was the only possible attitude It 
tended to line up American consuls with na- 
tive authorities rather than against them 

Consuls found their work complicat- 
ed by the numerous groupings of persons 
facing them — foreigners against local au- 
thorities, Americans as a unit against 
these authorities or other foreigners, one 
section of the Americans against another 
section Litigation in consular courts, 
arbitrations and claims settlements, and 
stoppage of customs duties were some of 
the by-products of such relationships 

Protection of the interests of 
Americans against the workings of human 


iCf 35-2, S Ex Doc 22 , II, 843 
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agency unquestionably constituted the larg- 
er part of the problem, but preyention or 
control of the damage threatened by nat- 
ural forces also commanded attention Sav- 
ages, robbers, pirates, or those engaged 
in civil war often occupied the stage, but 
earthquakes, shoals and rocks on uncharted 
coasts, terrifying storms, the making of 
surveys and placing of markers, and heroic 
rescues supplied their share of drama 

Occasionally the circumstances of 
a case prevented consular action, partic- 
ularly during the operation of the earli- 
er treaties Accordingly, discussion of 
treaty revision was sustained during many 
years Locally the question was one of 
the first magnitude Pervading the histo- 
ry of the period were the deep effects of 
intermittent and apathetic attention of 
the government of the United States to the 
urgent appeals of consuls for support 

Treaty rights in China were ac- 
quired at a price The easy informal re- 
liance upon practicality and personal give- 
and-take which had existed in pre-treaty 
days was lost, and some of the privileges 
gained were imperfectly realised Of more 
than financial or commercial significance 
was the decline in the general responsibil- 
ity of Chinese merchants, no longer limit- 
ed to a select group with a practical 
monopoly The correspondence of Russell 
and Company shows complaint after complaint 
about the quality of silk supplied Enmity 
and suspicion replaced the old friendly re- 
lations and placed a premium upon sharp 
dealing ^ The formalities of the consular 
court, with its alien legal and social con- 
cepts, were never to achieve the spectacu- 
lar justice associated with the old Co-hong 
The contrast is seen in a case in- 
volving a claim of Wetmore and Company 
against a Chinese merchant, which Commis- 
sioner Davis continued to press on the 
Chinese authorities, in spite of its un- 
promising aspect A member of a Chinese 
tea firm apparentl had substituted infe- 


rior teas after inspection, a trick not 
detected until the goods arrived at a for- 
eign port The Chinese governor-general 
pointed out that, without a Co-hong, mat- 
ters were unsettled, and asked how he could 
hold responsible a Chinese merchant with 
”no settled residence", in other words, 
one who had no property and no hong to be 
responsible for him Referring to the ob- 
ligation of Chinese officials under Arti- 
cle XVI of the treaty, Davis proposed a 
joint commission His Chinese correspondent 
noted the two years which had elapsed since 
the occurrence in question and concluded 
that the case did not correspond to the 
kind specified in the treaty (which def- 
initely excepted cases in which offenders 
were without property) He saw no reason 
for a commission, which would have no evi- 
dence, and, after an appeal to "reason", 
asked why there should be any further cor- 
respondence concerning the matter.® The 
treaty had thus opened the door to delay 
and the conflicting interpretations of 
different authorities On the Chinese 
side, closely regulated monopoly had yield- 
ed to imperfectly regulated competition, 
and foreign subjection had been replaced 
by a difficult and sometimes unmanageable 
status of equality 

Diffusion of responsibility after 
the disappearance of the Co-hong increased 
the difficulties of foreign merchants in 
other ways, for example, in the matter of 
native strikes and delay in fulfillment of 
contracts ^ New Chinese officials became 
connected with foreign intercourse at the 
added ports. The likelihood of disputes 
with the Chinese populace increased, as is 
shown by many problems relative to securing 
land for foreign dwellings Missionaries 
were prominent among those who lost finan- 
cially by what was termed Chinese self- 
interest, prejudice, or desire for 
"squeeze" Even when a mission sustained 
loss, It was found difficult to compel the 
Chinese to live up to the treaty Nor does 


g BBHS , Nov , 1929 (art "China and the Foreign Devils"), pp 9-19 In the sources of the period appear 
expressions of regret at the passing of the old order— too soon after the change to be set down as the 
reminiscent romancing of declining old men For earlier evidence see Latourette, Early Relations, 21 
35 China DD, Nov 24, 1848, with enclosures 

4 Silk weavers in South China struck twice in 1850 and 1851 For a workmen's placard and the ceremonies 
after settlement see Chin Repos , XX (1851), 506-507 
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it appear that missionaries were unifornily 
satisfactory in their conduct in these 
matters ® 

The number and diversity of Amer- 
icans seeking official protection of their 
interests increased, as did the official 
personnel itself, the number of mission- 
aries grew, and a new type of person still 
well toiown to American consuls appeared, 
namely, ”the would-be world traveller at 
someone else's expense, as a stowaway, on 
charity, etc ” ® Besides large firms with 
several branches and a home office there 
were smaller concerns without special con- 
nections Americans entered several oc- 
cupations 

One of their activities requiring 
consular attention in South China vras the 
operation of a number of river steamers 
Manned mostly by Chinese and "Manilamen", 
these vessels ran between Hongkong, Canton, 
and Macao three times a week Such craft 
were severely taxed by the necessity of 
paying tonnage fees under each of the 
three jurisdictions, and the consular of- 
fice at Hongkong endeavored to secure for 
them »the fostering care” of the American 
government in their competition with Brit- 


ish steamers in the local traffic ® 

Farther north, at Shanghai, arose 
a "traffic” problem Only a few years 
after the port was opened, the limited ex- 
tent of the anchorage allotted to foreign 
shipping accounted for numerous collisions 
and difficiiLty in finding berths Ships 
anchoring first did so at irregular dis- 
tances and occupied unnecessary space. 

Six years later the United States consul 
was asked by American merchants to cooper- 
ate with the British authorities in per- 
suading the Chinese officials to contract 
for the maintenance of beacons at the en- 
trance to the river, in an effort to end 
alarming losses from accidents there 

In at least six different instanc- 
es Secretaries of State instructed newly- 
appointed commissioners or ministers to 
China to aid Americans having claims for 
damages against the Chinese government. 

The basis of such claims was found mainly 
In the obligation of local authorities In 
that country to heed consuls^ requisitions 
for aid in cases of disturbance, and in the 
theory stated by Buchanan that, in the 
event of failure to comply, "the Chinese 
Government would be responsible for all 


Foochow GL < Oct 7, 1852 (loss by the Methodist mission), Dennett, Amers in East Asia , 561 (mis- 
sionaries, claims, and the treaty), 19 China DP, Oct 4, 1860 (comment on missionary attitudes toward the 
war in China) 

^ Singapore Transcripts , from tha consulate to the D S consul at Calcutta, Mar 27, 1851 
*^ 15 China DP, Dec 16, 1859 (Hunt and Oo elaiu) 

18 China DP , Jan 14, 1859, Arts XXIX and XXXI of Brit Tr of Tientsin, 4 Hongkong CL , Apr 10, 
1858 The lillamette (414), the Spark (127), and the Oamfa (80) were American steamers As early as 
1855 two native firms had an interest in steamers on the Canton river, eight steamers were then plying on 
it, with five mare to be added shortly ( S Hongkong CL , Apr 14, 1855 ) On fees and tonnage duties see 

1 China PI , Feb 10, 1848, and 42-2, H Ex Doe 517 , 29 For a meeting of consuls and merchants at Amoy 
in 1859 to consider special privileges of non-treaty vessels, note Com Reis , 1859 , 374 

® Consular discussion led to the proposal (by the British consul) that an American be made harbormaster, 
with the right to make roles (5 China PD , Jan 27, 1849, end of Dec 11, 1848 ) 

^*^ 11 China DP , Apr 9, 1855, end of lar. 51 

^^ 1 China PI The tediousness of initial claims negotiations may b e studied in correspondence regard- 
ing the claim of Nye, Parkin, and Company (1847-1848) against the "Tih Ke Hong", for losses on teas. This 
disagreement was characteriaed by shifting of position, extremely uncomplimentary references to Chinese 
actions, hostile Chinese publicity, and failure of a joint commission to reach an agreement The Chinese 
authorities finally admitted the validity of the claim The Legation reluctantly recognized the likeli- 
hood that treaty provisions objectionable to the Chinese woiold become dead letters ( 4 Gblna DP , Oct 27, 
1847, Jan 25 with end , Feb 25, Mar 22, Apr 21, and June 22, 1848 ) 

For American claims in China aiod Japan see Dennett, Amers in East Asia , 526ff , 599, and 452-455 
Consular breaking off of local relations or withholding of duties supplied coercive means of securing 
redress American claims continued to be a problem until after the second treaty with China, for the 
American government wished to avoid complicating treaty revision hy pushing them too vigorously Details 
of claims, some of them very large, appear in 55-2, 5 Ex Doe 18 ( Report of the Secretary of State ) , 
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the in;jiaries resulting” 

As claims accumulated, the idea of 
securing payment hy withholding customs 
duties became increasingly attractive 
Use of such procedure was discouraged on 
the ground that each government was bound 
to live up to its treaty obligations Dur- 
ing the exciting civil strife at Shanghai 
in 1853, American officers made an attempt 
to keep distinct the question of claims 
and the payment of duties After the 
breakdown of local customs machinery, Brit- 
ish and American merchants gave promissory 
notes for duties payable In addition, 
American authorities required their coun- 
trymen to deposit duties in specie at the 
consulate The promissory notes accepted 
by the British consulate were later can- 
celled by the British government This 
act worked a hardship on the Americans, 
and they were temporarily freed by their 
officers from any obligation with respect 
to duties Bor them, Shanghai became a 


free port harly in 1854 the Imperial 
government was able to resume collection 
of duties, and in June the foreign inspec- 
torate was created 

Merchants at Shanghai had claims 
against the Chinese for losses sustained 
through disturbance of trade, and the 
Chinese authorities had a claim for back 
duties. The matter was settled after seri- 
ous complications, in which Commissioner 
McLane acted as mediator and Consul Murphy 
subsequently ignored the authority of Dr 
Parker of the Legation when the latter di- 
rected him to carry out premature and un- 
informed orders of the Department of State 
for cancellation of the American liabili- 
ties ^ In 1855 Murphy was able to report 
the disposition of all claims against the 
Imperial government at Shanghai '^In ;jus- 
tice to the government to which I am ac- 
credited, I feel it my duty to mention that 
they have acted in these matters with a 
promptness and generosity most commendable”^ 


48-53 Of 36-2, 6 Ex Doa 1 , Deonett, op eit , SSOn (disposition of surplus payments), 18 Chim DP , 
Mar 12, 1859 (debenture certificates), 1 Macao CL , Feb 22, 1859 (case of the Emma) In Hasse's Foreign 
Affairs there are references to much data on claims, complaints concerning religious persecutions, 
similar topics Note, for example, 35-2, S Ex Doc 22 , II, 1159ff and 1298 (killing of a boat keeper) , 
1160-1161, 1224ff , 1254, 1296 (Hunt and Company's lighter, 1857), and 1177-1178 

The case of the Caldera , involving a delicate question of the responsibility of the Chinese government, 
gave rise to more discussion than any other matter before the claims commissioners Their general princi- 
ple was to allow claims only for actual property loss and not for injury to business during hostilities or 
for constructive and speculative damage The Caldera case, prolonged for mamgr years, presents interesting 
aspects Of 10 China DP , No 25, Dec , 1854, ends , and 55-2, H Mis Poo 212 ( History Digest of 
the International Arbitrations to 'Which the United States Has Been a Party , by John Bassett Moore) , Yol 
V, App I, ch J, 4628ff Of similar interest is the claim of Nott and Company, also considered by Moore 
Much circumstantial information on individual losses and claims appears in a convenient conspectus and 
review in 40-3, H Ex Doc 29 ( Settlement of Claims — ^1869) 

China PI , Jan 28, 1847, cf 5 China DP . Aug 26, 1846 
For instances of such coercion see Dennett, op clt , 527-528 
i‘*0ne-third (118,125 taels) was allowed the Chinese government, another third was credited, as a sort of 
commercial or pecuniary indemnity, to losses of Americans in trade and the intervening increase in the 
value of specie, and the final third was deducted on aecoont of the saving effected for the Chinese autho- 
rities by consular administration of customs ( 5 Shanghai CL , and John King Fairbank, in Chin Soe and 
Pol Sei Rev , IX, 82-84, rendering more accurate the statement in Dennett, Amers in East Asia, 251 ) 
Since in 1854 interior customhouses for a time had exacted some charges on goods, McLane was willing to 
make further deductions on receipt of documentary evidence thereof 

Fairbank recalls (p 85) that in an attempt to secure cancellation Parker expected merchants to agree 
to any modifications specified by the Department after receiving news of McLane *3 award 

2 Shanghai CL , Feb 20, 1855, for a similar sentiment see 17 China DP , Nov 5, 1858 Complications, 
overestimate of damages, and procedure in the case of the Mermaid are related in 55-2, S Ex Doc 22 , II, 
795-797, 903-904, 1257-1239, 1315-1518, 1372 To American missionaries, payment was generously made by 
the Chinese Governor Keih when he used their property at Shanghai for military purposes, he subsequently 
presented to them outright the material on the ground (Of Sewall, The Logbook, 188-190, and 5 Shanghai 
CL, Dec 51, 1855 ) 
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An opposite sentiment was created 
by friction between American authorities 
and their own citizens in connection with 
official assistance with claims Less in- 
clined than Parker to court the favor of 
merchants, W B Reed administered a sharp 
reproof to Russell and Company, which, he 
felt, had attributed wrong motives to him. 
He accused these "intelligent gentlemen'* 
of bad taste, and drew attention to a 
"well known fact that there are reputed to 
be large Chinese Interests in the house 
which makes them less urgent than others 
who have not the advantage of such a con- 
nexion 

Support of American claims, and 
attention to other claims affecting Amer- 
icans, presented to consuls some of their 
most important, complex, and baffling prob- 
lems These provide a cross-section view 
of less pleasant phases of international 
relations, ranging from deceit to viol^ce 
They indicate the difficulties of estab- 
lishing relations on the basis of treaties, 
as veil as the uncertainties incident to 


interpretation and application of these 
documents Protection of existing treaty 
rights provided valuable background for 
treaty revision, for attempts to settle 
specific problems revealed new needs For- 
eign opinion in China on the importance of 
strengthening and improving the early 
treaties was duplicated among Westerners 
in Japan Consuls were obliged, of course, 
to proceed on the unsatisfactory basis of 
existing fact Besides securing conformity 
to the specific terms of international 
agreements, they had also to guard against 
the irregular introduction of special prac- 
tices or orders likely to modify these 
terms 

Unforeseen aspects of protection 
called for special consular measures One 
problem of regulation was created by the 
annoying omission of prescribed fees to 
cover the extensive labor required in han- 
dling the frequently prolix complaints of 
Americans against the Chinese Again, 
the consul at Hongkong claimed recompense 
from his government for loss of over seven 


^ ^16 China DD » Apr 10, 1858, and Apr 28, 1858, with ends 
While larger claims resulted chiefly from warfare and generally disturbed conditions, others were 
caused by detached cases of disagreement and violence Note, for instance, the seizure by local authori- 

ties of an American mail boat at Roochow and subsequent offences against person and property, the consu- 
late managed to secure an apology, but no damages ( 1 Foochow CL , Nov 5, 1857 ) 

Quite in accord with his character was the payment by Townsend Hams of the claim of Japanese autho- 
rities against American debtors, W 0 Reed and T T Dougherty The claimants were much pleased by his 
high sense of honor The details of this involved matter show that Harris protected the good name of 
Americans generally, the interests of the Japanese authorities, and the purse of the Americans who caused 
the difficulty (Perry, Narrative , 7ol 1, 390n , Cosenza, The Complete Journal , 2S7n , 328-329, Murdoch, 
A Hist of Japan , III, 614, 1 Japan Des , Sept 6, 1855, Mis Letters , Oct 19, 1855, protest of Reed and 
Dougherty, and June 5, 1855, Bidleman and Doty, 1 Japan Inst , Aug 19, 1856, and Oct 4, 1855, 2 Japan 
Des , Jly 31, 1868, and Aug £2, 1859 Of 1 Japan Inst , Nov 22, 1860, and 3 Japan Des , Jly 5, 1860 
for another case of Japanese gratitude ) 

In Japan, a claim arising out of restriction, of commercial activity was presented by the commercial 
agent at Hakodate on his own behalf It was supported by Harris and the Russian consul at the port 
( 1 Hakodate GL , Jan (?) 12, 1860, and copy of Harris to Rice, Aug 17, 1859 ) 

For damage to the interests of American merchants and whalers in the Fiji Islands and the comparative 
helplessness of the consular officer, see Com Reis , III, 395-596 On American claims there see ibid ., 

I, 655, 35-2, S Ex Doe 18 , 53-54, Scholefield, The Pacific , 76, cf Moore, Digest , VII, 112 

The Miscellaneous Letters are, among other things, an interesting storehouse of complaints and, on the 
seamy side, present the less courageous and independent aspects of what is currently described as "rugged 
individualism" 

1'!' For opposition to a plan (1850) of Chinese merchants to arrange a special export tax on tea as a means 
of liquidating an old military debt to the Imperial treasury, see 6 China DP, Jly 19, Aug £2, and bept 
27, 1850 On an arbitrary regulation at Canton cf 19 China DP , Oct 28, 1860 A currency difficulty at 
Nagasaki and a question concerning export of rice from faiam are related, respectively, in Nagasaln Trans- 
cripts , Walsh to Earns, Nov 22, 1860, and Bangkok Transcripts , Sept 3, 1856 
IS 4 Shanghai OL , June 21, 1859 
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htiQdred. dollars Incurred in the case of a 
wrecked American vessel. The master had 
left the salvaged cargo for this officer 
to dispose of on behalf of the persons 
concerned; certain Chinese who were inter- 
ested as salvors claimed it all_, and a 
British court ruling against the consul 
recognized their application and awarded 
costs as well.^® 

Mention has been made of difficul- 
ties arising from the presence in China of 
subjects of non-treaty nations. At Nagasaki, 
the same circmstance, in conjunction with 
a lack of public spirit among certain Amer- 
icans and others, produced a curious com- 
plication. Chinese merchants and their 
employees, like the Dutch, were confined 
to a special quarter. As the number of 
Westerners increased in the late fifties, 
it oecame the practice of subjects of non- 
treaty states to place themselves under 
the protection of a treaty consul in order 
to secure admission to the port. Chinese 
merchants in particular saw in this ar- 
rangement a commercial opportunity well 
worth paying for; the adventurer class 
among Americans and Europeans found in it, 
and in the situation of the Chinese, a 
chance to reap a harvest of profit. Some 


of them made a living by posing as the em- 
ployers of Chinese merchants, outside the 
regular, privileged gild, and, thus, ex- 
tending to them the protection of their own 
consuls. Their actions caused these offic- 
ers and the local authorities much trou- 
ble. In spite of attempts to control the 
evil, it persisted until China and Japan 
signed a treaty (1871).^^ 

Not only were local authorities in 
Japan embarrassed by the novelty of their 
problems. They were also handicapped by 
domestic political ideas and the prevail- 
ing economic and administrative system, 
which required much discussion and reliance 
upon detailed directions from superior of- 
ficers. Consequent delays irked foreign 
representatives, themselves troubled by in- 
sufficient or tardy guidance from their 
governments.^^ American consuls and local 
authorities occupied opposite horns of one 
dilemma— the problem of instructions. More- 
over, it was not generally realized how se- 
riously the stability of the shogunate and 
its officers was threatened by rival forc- 
es in the Empire.®® To Americans, protec- 
tion of their interests was an urgent and 
paramount question, for they were in haste 
to make profits. To subjects and officers 


3 Hongkong CL, Feb. 14, 1857; 38-1, H. Rep. 49 f James Keenan ), favoring the claim. For the special 
case of the Valparaiso , with freight belonging to A. 1. Ritchie and Company of Canton, see 5 Ghina ^DD, 

June 19, 1849. The status and protection of Americans employed in the Chinese customhouses are dealt with 
in 1 China DI, Aug. 22, 1880, and 19 China DP , May 29, 1860; cf. C. A.) Montalto de Jesus, Histone Shang- 
hai , 1909), 127, and 3 Shanghai CL , Dec. 31, 1855. Losses by King and Company and others are 

considered in 1 Foochow CL , June 20, 1855. For the unusual question of protecting the American food sup- 
ply at Hakodate, note 1 Hakodate CL , May 29, 1857, end. 

Native authorities in general were troubled by abuses and unpredictable situations. Without exculpat- 
ing them entirely from charges of deceit, it is often necessary to question the ready assumption that they 
deliberately acted in bad faith. For there were Asiatic officials who were disposed to follow the treat- 
ies faithfully. 

For Secretary Cass' opinion regarding bad faith and insecsority, see 1 China _DI, May SO, 1857; cf . For- 
A Residence ..., 380ff., 5 Canton GL , Sept. 1, 1858, and 2 Foochow GL, Jan. 5, 1859 (non-fdfillment 
of a treaty obligation by a Chinese prefect as a cause of the death of W. 0. Knapp, an American). For 
consular efforts to prevent discontinuance of the Japanese night-watches at Nagasaki and for alarmingly 
frequent robberies there, consult Nagasaki Transcripts , June 28, 1860, and Paske-Smith, West. Baxba^ans, 



Weeks in Japan (London, 1861), 259-260. . „ „ 

22 The number of instances in which American consular officers in Japan asked Harris for counsel in puz- 
zling situations robs the Japanese practice of any inexcusable peculiarity. 

23 The killing of foreigners, as related by various writers, was not simply an exhibition of xenophobia. 
It was also a phase of domestic troubles which resulted in the taking of Japanese lives by inflamed patri- 
ots. See, for example, various passages in Treat's Early Diplo matic Relations. 
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of a self-contained nation such as Japan, 
this attitude, ordinarily, was almost past 
understanding When Perry and Harris made 
a breach in the economic and social wall 
of the Empire, they exercised an agency of 
greater significance than is suggested by 
such motives as the safeguarding of the 
Interests of whalers and shipwreehed sea- 
men and the promotion of the welfare of 
merchants engaged in trans-Pacific trade 
Its meaning is suggested by such momentous 
results as the confusion of native curren- 
cy and disturbance of the commodity mar- 
ket 

Optimistic activity of traders, 
«push» exhibited by Americans in the Far 
East, and general national admiration of 
their successes made it almost inevitable 
that consuls should feel obliged to aid 
and indulge them, even when they rushed 
to places where American facilities for 
protection were inadequate In 1855 Sec- 
retary Marcy stated that in such circum- 
stances they could hardly be restrained if 
they wanted to take their chances As 

new ports were added to the treaty list, 
merchants and missionaries at times began 
their activities before official represen- 


tatives of the American government arrived 
Indeed, as at Swatow, traders did not al- 
ways wait even for the signing of a 
treaty 

Since protection of Americans in 
the East included certain safeguards 
against the selfishness, recklessness, or 
lawlessness of some of their own number, 
it was necessary for consuls to issue spe- 
cial notifications and regulations jhe 
first treaties with China forbade foreign- 
ers to go more than short distances into 
the country ad;]aeent to open ports, these 
distances to be determined by consuls and 
local authorities Variations in rules es- 
tablished at different places caused com- 
plaint and argument among Americans Bridg- 
man, the well-known missionary, took the 
extreme view that a foreigner should have 
the same protection in China as was af- 
forded him at home Although there were 
many violations of regulations, the policy 
of restraint seems generally to have justi- 
fied itself 

The reckless and overbearing atti- 
tude of foreigners in Japan and their re- 
sort to "direct action" against inhabitants 
and officials were ordinarily unjustified 


24 note such comments as that by Hodgson, A Residence , 8 

On the ”Iedo monopolies'' see Goro Ishibashi, "Ishin Zengo nx okeru Gaikokuboeki ni Tsuite” (On Foreign 
Trade before and after the Hestoration) , in bhirin (History), Vol 8, Mos £-3 (Taisho 12 — 192S — , Apr 
and Jly ), cf 5 Japan Des , Jan 16, 1860 These monopolies covered commodities prohibited to private 
interests as articles of direct sale, including miscellaneous grains, oil, teiLlow, dry goods, and raw 
silk Before exportation these had to go by way of ledo, on the principle that only those goods should be 
sold to foreigners which represented a surplus above domestic demand This arrangement created difficul- 
ties at Nagasaki Japanese restrictions on exports were gradually relaxed 

25 George Francis Train, An American Merchant in Europe, Asia, and Australia (New York, 1857), "Intro- 
duction”, vi 

86 1 China PI , Oct 5, 1855, cf 35-2, S Ex Doc 22 , II, 898 

87 Cf instances in Couling, Enc bimca , 16, and Latourette, A History of Christian Missions in China, 
248, 370n (and 418) Regarding aid by the Legation in China in the remote case of alleged injustice at 
the customhouse in Manila, m connection with a camphor shipment by Wetmore and Company, see 4 China DP , 

Jly 18, 1848, cf Callahan, Amer Reis , 60-61 

2S por a desire to arrange cooperative control of foreigners in Japan note 1 Japan Inst , Apr 2, 1860 
Cf Lyman, Around the Horn , 151, 179, and Hongkong consular ordinances in Brit and For State Papers , 
mV, Xmill, and 2LVII 

Tilley charged that in Japan Americans were hated as much as other foreigners ( Japan, etc , 175-176 ) 

In contrast to consular protection stands a charge of consular imposition on helpless Americans in the 
distant Navigators’ Islands, contained in Ewes' China, Australia and the Pacific Islands , 170-172, for a 
less damning account of the officer in question see George Herbert Ryden's The Foreign Policy of the Unit - 
ed States in Relation to Samoa (New Haven, etc , 1953), cf 35-2, H Rep 212 

2^ Chin Repos , Z7I1 (1848), 432, 651, and XVIII (1849), S86 In the latter volume, pp 181-186, appears 
an account of one of the twenty-four hour trips 
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In some instances, nevertheless, force 
seemed to be the only means of self-defence 
for persons, beyond the reach of official 
protection, who sought to guard their own 
interests In other circumstances, in 
which consuls could not command sufficient 
assistance from naval vessels, additional 
protective measures were adopted by citi- 
zens, under the authority of the consuls 
Such was the situation at Shanghai in 
early April, 1854, during Commodore Perry’s 
second absence in Japan, when forcible re- 
sistance was offered by the foreign com- 
munity, in conjunction with official ac- 
tion, to attacking Chinese. During the 
battle of Muddy Flat (April 3) the for- 
eigners sustained some casualties Al- 
though aid was secured from warships in 
the harbor, the military action was large- 
ly a community affair 

Illegal during most of the period, 
the opium traffic which flourished in 
Chinese waters offered an example of self- 
protection more or less outside the law 
This business was so close to the border- 
line of accepted commerce that it provided 
American officers with a difficult problem 
in granting protection Traders were prac- 
tical and guarded their own safety with 
cannon and competent Lascar crews The re- 
ceiving ships stationed at different coast- 


al points were equipped to defend their 
treasures of opium and silver against the 
attacks of Chinese pirates 

Even better known were the fre- 
quent attacks made by pirates on legitimate 
commerce, often beyond the reach of con- 
sular and naval assistance For example, 
the ship John N Gosslen , approaching Hong- 
kong from San Francisco late in 1853, was 
obliged to repel Chinese boats with lively 
fighting As late as I860 the plunder- 
ing of an American vessel and the murder of 
the crew by pirates near the north en- 
trance of the Yangtsze River were report- 
ed Such operations extended beyond 
Chinese waters; pirates in the vicinity of 
Sumatra and Borneo were especially danger- 
ous 

Pirate attacks were favored by 
frequent storms Scarcely a week passed 
without news of loss of life and property 
from this natural cause. National vessels 
were not exempt In the 1854-1855 season, 
a naval surveying expedition from Hongkong 
lost one of its ships, the Porpoise , which 
parted company with the Vine ennes in mid- 
channel between Formosa and the mainland 
and was not seen again. The story of nu- 
merous tragedies is found in such items as 
the loss of a boat carrying women and chil- 
dren, discovery of a tell-tale telescope in 


30 This action occasioned some criticism of the quality of judgment used hy foreigners, whose emotions 
were heightened by pent-up hostility toward native troops On the incident, see Paullin^s statement in 
Free of the U S Naval Inst , XXXVII, 389, Taylor, A Visit, S12 (the unanimity of British action and the 
diversity of American ideas), Sewall, The Logbook , 101-102, 141, 199-202, Perry, Haxrati^, Vol 1, ga^; 
2 Shanghai CL, Apr 10, 1854, The China Mail , Nov 23, 1854 (editorial), Morse, l ut Rel 3_ , I, 459-460, 
Potter, Memoir, 11-13 (vivid account by a participant) Por another difficulty, in 1860, see 

CL, Nov 3, 1860 Cf remarks (on mercantile adventures in the interior) by Sodolphe Lindau, in S.evue 

DeuxMondes, Ser 2, XXVI (Oct 1, 1861), 771-772 Another example of imerican self-defence is described, 
in a naive, but spirited, journal kept on the merchant ship lumchi (1844-1846), now in the Essex Institute 
33- La Gravilire, Voyage en Chine , I, 256, for the military arrangements of the British merchant Jardine, 
see Moges, Recollections , 75 

32 Described in realistic detail in an anonymous journal of the voyage (Essex Institute) Five years 
later a scribe on the Falcon found conditions no better 

The growth and abuse of convoying of native shipping by foreign vessels, especially those of the Por- 
tuguese, may be followed in Morse, lut Reis , I, 406-407, and Cooke, C^, 130-154, 151-152 (presenting 
an extraordinary array of nationalities in conflict) Chinese as well as foreign merchants benefited by 
foreign attacks on pirates, for substantial indications of Chinese appreciation see Train, AnMeri^ 
Merchant, etc , 105-106, and Fortune, A Residence , 404 Gf 54-5, S Rep 370, La Gravi^re, 
ch Xv7~and the excellent references and brief abstracts relating to piracy in Basse's Foreign , 

Vol 1, 348-550 

3319 China DD, Oct 4, 1860, see also Couling, Eue Sinic a, 517 . ^ , 

3^ Singapore Transcripts (plunder of the bark Missouri , Jan 10, 1851, and material on tr James roo e, 

Nov 19, 18^ — 


II, 
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the hands of savages, and hits of wreck- 
age The consular letters provide a rec- 
ord of almost unremitting catastrophe 

The general problem of protection 
had two parts, one within the competence 
of representatives of the government, the 
other beyond their power and, therefore, a 
direct responsibility of the Americans im- 
mediately concern#^! There were, however, 
forms of relief by which consuls eased the 
effects of misfortunes visited on their 
countrymen by the hand of man and the fuiy 
of nature 

Indirect aid was given by paying 
persons who had helped Americans in dis- 
tress This practice created a further 
problem for consuls, as the following oc- 
currence indicates The crew of a boat 
belonging to the whaler Copla had been 
driven ashore and plundered by natives A 
Chinese rescuer had been paid fifty dol- 
lars ior his services This item in the 
accounts of the consul at Hongkong was dis- 
allowed by the government The consul 
complained bitterly of the dilemma thus 
created for him and emphasized the risks 


faced by shipwrecked men who were thrown 
among hostile or barbarous natives "It 
IS the custom of the officials of other na- 
tions here to ransom their seamen or citi- 
zens without any objection 

American consuls owed a debt to con- 
suls of other nations, particularly those 
of Great Britain, for help in the protec- 
tion of American interests and for the fear 
of foreign action inspired by these officers 
It IS related that a Chinese insurgent lead- 
er who had stolen silk boasted, "My no fear 
that AmeriCcOi consul", but that when joint 
action of the different consuls was men- 
tioned he handed over the missing goods 
As some of their complaints have shown, 
American officers felt that British mili- 
tary strength betrayed naval commanders of 
United States vessels into an attitude of 
irresponsibility and a willingness to let 
British protection stand alone, even in 
very perilous situations Fortunately, 
American forces were able occasionally to 
render service to the English 

It is easy to recognize the ardu- 
ousness of the protective duties shared by 


3^ 5 chirifl uu , Jan 27, 1848, bewail. The Logbook , passim (superior accounts of the twin problems of 
storms and piracy), Basse, op cit , Vol 1, 540, Perry, Narr , Vol 1, 471—472, 509-510 (effect of earth- 
quake), Taylor, A Visit , 340-342, Graviere, op cit , I, 245-246 (excellent description of the debris 
carried by the sea), Samuels, Ironi the Forecastle to the Cabin , 10, Chin Repos , XVII, 432, 541, and 
consular reports from numerous places 

Hongkong CL , Apr 14, 1855, of 38-1, H Hep 49 , and 46-5, S Mis Doc 14 ( Private Claims ), 
I, 977 note 6 China DP, Jly 22, 1851, with ends , and Sept 21, 1851 (losses on the Formosan coast) 

On the brig India see Hongkong GI , May 12, 1853 

Continuance of the need of rescue payments is observed in the case (1858) of the unfortunate crew of 
the bark Matilda , taken to Macao by a Chinese vessel, for the moderate sum of three hundred dolleLTS On 
the way, the Chinese commander was arrested by mandarins for rescuing "Europeans" in wartime Exhibition 
of the American ilag failed to prevent exaction of a two hundred dollar ransom ALL seamen, though nat- 
uralized, spoke German to one another A German firm at Macao finally paid part of the costs of the case 
The American consul exerted himself to protect the interests of the junk owner, who, he felt, merited a 
mark of favor from the President ( 1 Macao CL , Dec. 29, 1858 ) 

37 Quoted in Montalto de Jesus, Histone Shanghai , 127 

ssExamples of reciprocity are given in 2 Foochow CL , Jan 1, 1859, and Jly 4, 1860 One of these fol- 
lows, in the language of Consul Gouverneor's letter from Foochow, to the becretary of State, Jly 4, 1860, 
Gouverneur, who on one occasion wrote confidently of sole reliance upon the treaty for safety, provides 
an impressive account of more tangible measures adopted to protect American, and British, interests (See 
also 35-2, S Ex Doc 22 , I, 627, and II, 1048 ) 

"Nothing occurred from that period until the morning of the 25 June, when at 5 a m , I was informed 
that a battle was to take place in the harbor between the two rival factions having Lorchas then in the 
port, known as the Canton and the Chin Chew men I immediately despatched a letter to Lieut Berrien re- 
questing him to send up a small force of men to be prepared in the event of the riot extending, to protect 
foreign lives and property I should remark that these Lorchas, Canton and Chin Chew , are all heavily 
armed vessels from three to five hundred tons, carrying from four to six or eight 24 or 32 pounders, and 
in fact are but pirates They act as convoy to large fleets of junks on the coast, the owners of whom 
sometimes refuse to employ them as such, when they follow them out, capture them and claim ransom money, 
the Chinese Government being utterly powerless to prevent the wrong, if many of its officials are not 
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consuls, the hopelessness of their giving 
full satisfaction, and the creditable way 
in which obligations were ordinarily met 
The inquirer has only to consider the semi- 
belligerent condition of several regions 
in Eastern Asia, as well as the actual hos- 
tilities sometimes carried on, to recall 
the shortcomings of treaties and basic ob- 
;]ections advanced against any treaty sys- 
tem yoking two very different groups of 
civilizations, and to remember the many 
natural risks and the uneven character of 


naval aid supplied Americans Lacking 
colonial interests to give a sharp edge to 
its foreign policy in the East, the 
government of the United States, like that 
of China, failed to follow consistently 
the political and social implications of 
its treaties Worried by governmental 
delay in heeding their demands for ade- 
quate protection, most Americans there at 
the time supported their representatives’ 
reiterations of their "just claims" and 
the "extraordinary exigencies” of their 


interested in the transaction themselves Everything remained quiet until about 11 o'clock a m , when a 
slow and desultory firing from heavy guns and small arms began. At 12 the firing became louder ana 
sharper All eyes were strained down the river for the boat from the Adams All sorts of rumors were 
spread abroad, the merchants having large amounts of treasure (i e ) dollars ready to pay for the incom- 
ing tea crop became fearfully alarmed, and flocked to the Consulate asking protection and when the boats 
would be up Many armed their Cantonese servants, yet fearing as they did so, to trust them with the 
arms they gave — the balls large and small began to fly fast and thick through the Settlement Several 
Chinese spectators at a distance were killed, and some wounded — round shot entering several houses This 
continued amid the wildest state of excitement, many believing that the whole thing was but the commence- 
ment of a rebel movement, in which the lives of the few foreigners and their treasure was the mam object 
sought About 4 p m , a boat from the John Adams greeted the gaze of the anxious watchers, and as with 
steady strokes she pulled with the crew of armed men towards the jetty [the fire] gradually ceased and 
the lorchamen evidently waited before they renewed hostilities to see what would be done On the arrival 
of the boat understanding that several Americans were engaged on the lorchas, I requested the officer in 
command to board them all in a friendly way, and if he found any such on board, to read to them the paper 
herewith enclosed H B M Consul, Mr Medhurst, also addressed a letter similar in purport to be 
read to any subjects of H B M found on board 

’’The effect of this was tranquilizing for the tome, hut as night set in, I learned that prepara- 
tions were being made for a renewal of the contest on the morrow I then wrote to Lieut Berrien request- 
ing him to send up all the men he could spare from the ship At daylight on the 26th the firing recom- 
menced quick, heavy, and continued, but fortunately as it commenced the three large boats of the Adams 
filled with men came in sight At this, the firing again ceased At 12 o'clock this day a letter from 
the Canton men was sent me asking my mediation in their quarrel, and stating that they would abide by my 
decision To this I replied as per my Ho 5, herewith enclosed, m the English and the Chinese This 
WQ.S received with favor, and the officer in the meantime having distributed his force, in all say 75 men 
in a position to show to the greatest advantage, and for the protection of foreign property I awaited 
their reply This I received on the 27th saying that the firing should cease, and that there should [be] 
no further trouble On the receipt of this I would have requested Lieut Berrien to withdraw the forces, 
but the board of foreign Consuls in the meantime having met, by a resolution requested him to retain them 
here until Monday July 2d To this he consented and on that day all except 13 marines on giiard at my 
Consulate (which had previously been designated as a rallying point for all foreigners in case of danger) 
and one boat's crew on the jetty were withdrawn On the following day all continuing quiet, these men 
also returned to the ship J^y own opinion and reflections in relation to this difficulty, and the meas- 
ures it seemed to me the Government should take to protect its citizens and property here, I shall forward 
at another opportunity " 


("United States sailors landed here today to protect American lives and property in disorders ac- 
companying the evacuation of this fallen rebel capital ty the retreating 19th Route Army 

"At the request of Gordon Burke, vice consul in charge of the United States consular district, a 
naval party came ashore from the American gunboat Tulsa and immediately went on guard in the quarter 
"The United States naval landing party consists of thirty bluejackets — the same number as was 
sent ashore by the British " News item, Foochow, January 15, 1934 ) 
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"commercial and national interests" Many 
of them were skeptical whether "anything 
short of the annihilation of trade, of pri- 
vate and public rights, and of all national 
influence and respect" would secure prompt 
and effective action by Congress 

Besides exercising a general pro- 
tective oversight, consuls also looked af- 
ter the welfare and discipline of particu- 
lar groups or classes of American residents 
and travellers For convenience, these may 
be placed here in three partly overlapping 
divisions — resident Americans (chiefly com- 
mercial people of different kinds, and mis- 
sionaries) , seamen, and persons requiring 
legal discipline 

Sect b — Resident Americans, the Consul as 
a Member of the Foreign Community, fiis 
Social Position 

As long as merchants made up nearly 
all the population of foreign communities 
in the Orient, consuls (ordinarily mer- 
chants) fitted verj' naturally into the pre- 
vailing scheme At most a consul was pri- 
mus inter pares . In some cases he was sub- 
ject to the rivalry and suspicion of his 
fellows and carried an added measure of 
prestige, but he was not a different order 
of being When foreign populations became 
diversified and non-merchant consuls ap- 
peared, lines of distinction gradually 
emerged which weakened the influence of 
merchants and gave consuls a new position 
in relation to other Americans 

If a trading consul made a mistake, 
he was still of the class of merchants If 
a non- trading consul's act ran counter to 
the interests of this class, he was viewed 
as an outsider Although it was conceiv- 
able that through pressure on the govern- 
ment he might ultimately be displaced, the 
process was tedious He was the appointee 
of a government far removed from the East 
and was not nearly as directly dependent on 
popular opinion in his local community as 


the average public officer in the home 
land 

Treaties initiated bhe growth of a 
definite system, in place of informal rela- 
tionships Consuls who were strangers to 
those relationships naturally thought in 
terms of the system of which they were a 
part They were frequently involved in the 
inevitable conflicts of interest among for- 
eign groups in the port communities — little 
"self-governing and self-taxing republics",-^® 
as some of them have been called What 
from the consular standpoint was regarded 
as an att-^mpt to mete out justice fairly, 
according to prevailing regulations, some- 
times appeared to merchants or other inter- 
ested groups as sheer contrariness or 
prejudice The consul necessarily became 
an increasingly distinct figure in the for- 
eign communities 

There is a temptation to general- 
ize regarding the attitudes and interests 
of different groups such as merchants and 
missionaries Individual occurrence, how- 
ever, show that within groups there were 
those whose independence and lack of bias 
led them into agreement with persons in 
other circles than their own Such agree- 
ment contributed a measure of objectivity 
to public opinion, which would otherwise 
have been little more than the sum of spe- 
cial interests - 

Disinterested views could not be 
expected uniformly from active men of a 
probable average age of not over thirty 
years — subject to the psychological pecul- 
iarities of their relatively small commun- 
ities, hampered by slow outside communica- 
tions, and a prey to rumor Contradic- 
tions exhibited by carefully written let- 
ters of disputants, and frequent profes- 
sions of unselfish patriotism on their 
part, suggest the presence of a strong 
tendency to rationalize. Partisanship was 
prominent in some of the Far Eastern news- 
papers of the day and in the "communica- 
tions" printed by them,^^ 

Consular officers were not a 


China DP , Mar 28, 1857 As a contrast to post-treaty reliance on naval force, in the midst of 
far-flung and diverse relations, note the refusal of the homogeneous body of American merchants at Canton 
in 1820 to accept the offer of a naval convoy (Paullin, in Proc of the U S Maval Inst , XZXVI, 454 ) 
^°Morse, Trade and Admin , 207 

‘^^Michle, The Englishman in China , I, 260, 6 China DP , Dec 26, end of Dec 2, 1850, J H Dunne, From 
Calcutta to Pekin (London, 1861), 63 

the case of the failure of the firm of Nye, the following comment was communicated to The Overland 
Friend of China for Jly 10, 1856 "For some time we have been anxiously looking for that promised expose 
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definite and homogeneous group, for they 
possessed dissimilar backgrounds Contro- 
versy continued for many years regarding 
the merits of merchant consuls, missionary 
consuls, and service consuls (more often 
regarded as political consuls) It has 
been seen that the first group suffered 
from the suspicion of their fellow mer- 
chants As early as 1847 official notice 
was taken of the frequent incompatibility 
of mercantile and consular interests when 
united in the person of one man The dif- 
ficulty was exhibited in a suit of Nye, 
Parkin and Company against a Chinese firm, 
for debt The American house believed that 
competitors, Russell and Company, of which 
Consul Forbes was senior partner and manag- 
er, were interested m the defending 
Chinese firm, and persuaded the Legation 
to take over the case The jealousy and 
secretiveness of "large houses and monopo- 
lists and magnificent contrabandists" lat- 
er made a deep impression on W B Reed 

Occasionally the traditions of in- 
dividual ports differed Such restraint 
as trading consuls in China inherited from 
the time of the Co-hong affected early for- 


eign relations with Japanese at Shimoda and 
Nagasaki The different origin and the 
migratory character of commerce at Hakodate 
and at some Pacific island ports left small 
place for this type of Influence Lacking 
the benefit of constructive thought by his 
government on his work at the Japanese out- 
post, the incumbent let his commercial in- 
terests lead him into difficulties which 
at least bore the appearance of evil 

Persons who generalized on the 
merits and demerits of trading and non- 
trading consuls often forgot that both 
classes could produce unpleasant history, 
and that, in either class, personal capac- 
ity and integrity were decisive In the 
time and place, no officer could escape 
some suspicion of mercenary motives or 
avoid irritating an individual or a group 
sufficiently to elicit a condemnation of 
the class of consuls to which he belonged 
At no time was the personnel of 
the service in the East drawn from the 
ranks of missionaries as largely as from 
the body of merchants Preoccupied with 
religious duties and personal financial 
problems, and frequently hostile to features 


of Mr Hunter's, respecting the Affidavits in Mr Nye's case, wherein such a particularly disinterested 
affection appeared to exist for the Chinese and their claims on the part of some individual or individ- 
uals " "The delay of this exposition betrays a sensitiveness which would seem to intimate that all was 
not exactly coleur de rose , or in other plainer words that a little dirty work was mixed up in the af- 
fair It affords a small matter for speculation to know how these same affidavits were procured, what 
reasons were assigned to induce the Chinese creditors to certify to them, and for what use or purpose 
they were ultimately to be put " "One can hardly be so uncharitable as to suppose they were procured to 
militate against Mr Nye's future prospects, by injuring him in the eyes of his ci'editors and correspond- 
ents, but yet, through all, there appears to run some covert design, which does not appear very healthy 
or very honourable However, Mr Hunter's well known integrity in the mercantile world, is of itself a 
sufficient guarantee that he will render a faithful and just representation, alike without concealment, 
fear, or partiality " "Few men in China have ever commanded so just and well merited a respect as Mr 
Nye He has enjoyed more than any other man the perfect confidence of the Chinese merchants, and now, in 
his hour of trouble, he retains their warmest sympathies " (Gideon Nye, Jr , was for a time the consular 
officer at Macao ) 

^^ 4 China DP , Sept 24, 1847, with ends Cf 6 China 1)1) , Sept 24, 1851, End G , 2 Shanghai CL , 

Mar 4, 1854, The Nation (Hew York), I, 551, 2 Foochow CL , Oct S, 1859, S3-1, H Ex Doc 125 , 262, ajad 
42-2, H Ex Doc 517 . 89 

^^For an interesting account of their measures to secure advance news, see Reed's Private Diary of Mis - 
sion to China 1857-1859 (Two manuscript volumes. Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress), ?ol 2, 
502 Cf Com Reis , 1858 , 36 

“^^For his defence see 1 Hakodate CL , May 22, 1859 On the shortcomings of consuls and merchants note 
Samuels, From the Forecastle to the Cabin, 135, William Blakeney, On the Coasts of Cathay and Oipango 
Forty Years Ago (London, 1902), and Tilley, Japan, the Amoor, and the Pac-Lfic, 119-120 Cf De Bow's 
The Commercial Review of the Louth and West , I, 57-61, and Moore, Digest , V, 9 On the financial ques- 
tion of inadequate pay for non-trading consuls there is a useful statement in 5 Hongkong CL , Jan 15, 
1856 
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of commercial life, this group were no bet- 
ter qualified than any other class to man 
consular establishments In a few in- 
stances, however, missionaries with marked 
individual ability and public spirit, com- 
bined with special linguistic knowledge, 
added bright pages to the consular story 
Their connections were chiefly with minor 
offices Any misstep made by a mission- 
ary was exposed to the risk of special 
criticism because of the high ethical lev- 
el which his countr 3 naen expected his acts 
to attain and on account of the mission- 
aries’ disapproval of some of the deeds of 
merchants, who often disliked the Chris- 
tian propaganda 

Regardless of their own origin, 
consuls often found that a barrier between 
traders and themselves was created by mer- 
cantile impatience and insistence on par- 
tisan interpretations of treaties The 
mercantile calling placed a premium on de- 
cisive self-confidence and pride "But, 
being a pioneer in these wilds in the 
shape of a live Yankee, I had, of course, 
to meet with many difficulties, as all 
western men who have blazed the first 
trail in a new country know by experi- 
ence Secretary Marcy referred to the 


premature and regrettable appearance of 
American merchants in Japan as a manifesta- 
tion of "characteristic enterprise" In 

spite of the occasional attractiveness of 
th'^ spirit of enterprise, it had very un- 
pleasant aspects References to the "dol- 
lar-hunting community of the Bund at Shang- 
hai", the cavils and criticism of querulous 
merchants, and "money making as the chief 
end and object" of such persons point to 
their characteristic spirit 

There are many examples of the in- 
cautiousness of traders for which consuls 
sometimes suffered From the Amur River, 
for example, came word of unjustified Amer- 
ican optimism regarding trade in that re- 
gion The freedom with which the terms 
of Commodore Perry’s treaty with Japan were 
interpreted was unwarranted, particularly 
when the rigid traditions of the Japanese 
officials are taken into account.®® Town- 
send Hams, a former merchant, wrote re- 
garding his convention of 1857 that he knew 
his "dear countrymen but too well" to feel 
otherwise than lucky if he was not removed 
from office for failing to make a commer- 
cial treaty opening Japan as freely as Eng- 
land was open to Americans.®® 

Notable cases in China involving 


40 Yor support of the^r suitability in such cases see 5 Shanghai CL , Oct 19, 1855 Of 1 Mingpo CL , 

Mar 4, 1858, Euc Sinlca , 404, and The Nation (New York), I, 551 

L N Wheeler, The Foreigner in China (Chicago, 1881), 247, W B Reed, Private Diary , Vol I, 167 

For curious reasoning on the ethics of smuggling see 6 China DP , Parker to Webster, No 20, Enel G , 

cf 1 Foochow CL , Jan 1. 1856, and Com. Reis , 1860 , 426 Even political consuls were not free from em- 

barrassment in associating with merchants suspected of smuggling or bribery, note also early comment re- 
garding impositions on the Chinese, in 5 Canton CL , Dec 1, 1845 
4S 55-1, H Ex Doe 98 , 50 

i Japan Inst , Oct 4, 1855, cf Tilley, Japan, the Amoor, and the Pacific , 121-122 For the hesi- 
tancy of the Department of State to give preliminary advice to traders, note Mis Let , Oct 5, 1860 
(Bacon), and 55 Domestic Letters , Oct 8, 1860 (p 168), Trescott to Bacon 

Dunn, From Calcutta to Pekin , 56, Blakeney, On the Coasts of Cathay and Gipango Forty Years Ago , 

16 China DP , Feb 15, 1858 (note also the impatience of military men) , Anon , De Zieke fleiziger, or . 
Rambles in Java and the Straits in 1852 (London, etc , 1855), 15-14 See the last-named work concerning 
lack of amusements and the limited range of merchants’ conversation at Singapore Note Graves, Forty 
Years in China , 311-512, and Gallery and Yvan, History of the Insurrection in China , 242 For a more 
favorable impression of merchants see Michie, The Englishman in China , I, ch XIII 
Amoor River CL , Feb 20/kar 5, 1860 

®®E_g , the cases of Reed and Dougherty (calling themselves "the American Pioneers of Japan"), Bidleman 
and Doty, and the disappointed shipmaster Brown (on the Wilmington) > who vented his spleen against Perry 
in a sarcastic attack, quoted in 5 Shanghai CL , Nov 1, 1855 Cf Murdoch, A History of Japan , III, 
613-614 (the Lady Pierce at Uraga), arguments favoring support of jimerican trade and features of commer- 
cial philosophy, in Mis Let . , Sept 19, 1850 (merchants of Baltimore to the President), and Jan 26 and 
Feb. 20, 1860 (commercial organisations of large American cities), and Cass’ subsequent comments in 
1 China PI , Dec 30, 1859, Boston Daily Advertiser , Jan 27, 1857 (on Reed’s treaty) 

Cosenza, The Complete Journal , 574 For an indication that his fear was well-grounded see Alcock’s 
The Capital of the Tycoon, II, 534, this writer often refers to unpleasant mercantile characteristics 
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Russell and Company and Wetmore, Williams, 
and Company were created by merchants’ in- 
sistence upon their own interpretations of 
treaty provisions and, even, their right 
to go beyond the law In both instances 
the point of dispute concerned control of 
rice cargoes in the harbor of Shanghai To 
protect the national food supply, the pol- 
icy of the Chinese authorities was exceed- 
ingly firm upon the subject of exportation 
of grain Moreover, no transhipment of 
any kind in port was allowed without a per- 
mit from the customhouse, which at the time 
was served by foreign inspectors Bitter 
and tangled conflict between these proper 
restrictions and the American houses’ de- 
sire for gam illustrated the hostility of 
the older commercial individualism to of- 
ficial regulation In each case the Lega- 
tion upheld the consular officer in his ad- 
verse ruling against the merchants 

Merchants were inclined to impose 
on their nation’s representatives Con- 
cerning ’’the varied and multiplied corre- 
spondence which this [Shanghai] office is 
subjected to from the Merchants”^ Consul 
Murphy wrote that great care was essential, 


”as the slightest inconsistency” was 
"availed of to embarass [sm] and take ad- 
vantage of the officer Further embar- 

rassment was produced by the freedom of 
commercial houses to reject consular drafts 
for salary Close alliance between mer- 
chants and shipmasters indirectly tended 
toward a widening rift between merchants 
and consuls when the latter, in obedience 
to law, upheld the rights of American sea- 
men As newspapers sprang up, consuls were 
exposed, to comment which reflected mercan- 
tile ideas 

There is little evidence regarding 
the purely social relations of consuls, 
which extended beyond the circle of their 
countrymen. Non-trading officers were over- 
shadowed by prosperous merchants All con- 
suls enjoyed occasional relaxation from the 
severity of routine and the monotony of cus- 
tomary associations on holidays and during 
visits of vessels of war and official dig- 
nitaries There were also exchanges of 
calls with consuls of other nations For 
some, the swifter and ever-present resort to 
drink provided escape At a few points games, 
racing, and other diversions were available 


Harris was fortunate at the outset in having no foreign commimity to complicate his delicate problems 
For Williams' temperate review of economic prospects in Japan see Richard Hildreth, Japan As It Was and 
Is (Boston and New York, 1855), 558-562 Of Perry's Narrative , Vol 2, 186, Sewall, The Logbook , 150, 
and Albert Smith, To China and Back Being a Diary Kept, Out and Home, 42 (an amusing point of view) 

For Consul Griswold's earlier reasoning on exports see 15 China DP , Oct 15, 1857, cf 19 China, DP , 

May 29, 1860 

55 The Russell and Company case (1857) involved the American hark Quickstep , the brig Spec (under the 
Tahitian Protectorate French flag), amazing uncertainty regarding the origin of the cargo in dispute, ac- 
tion by the American and French consulates and the customhouse officials, use of a private force against 
Dr Fish (the American inspector), and indirect intimidation of the Chinese authorities But for the 
haste and violence of their procedure, Russell and Company would have had some support by their consulate 
On this occurrence and related issues there is material in 4 Shanghai CL , Sept 16, 1857, with ends 
(note also a memorandum bound in therewith), 15 China DD , Oct 15, 1857, with ends , and 53-1, H Ex 
Doc ig5 , 257-265 Cf Moore, Digest , II, 658-659 For a probable result of the Quickstep case not«=' 
Article XXI of the American Treaty of Tientsin 

The case of Wetmore, Williams, and Company is related in 19 China DP , May 29, 1860 

563 Shanghai CL, Oot 19, 1855, cf Ohin Repos , XIX (1850), 55, and 6 China DP , No 23, 1851, with 
ends 

5'i'For a critical and comparative view of mercantile ethics and the actions of some East India merchants 
in American cities, note Gustavus Myers' Great American Fortunes , I (Chicago, 1911), pp 62, 66-67, 71-72, 
186, and 194-195 

58 Diverse conditions in some of the ports are mentioned in Tronson, Personal Narrative of a Voyage to 

Japan, 169, Tilley, Japan, the Moor, and the Pacific, 226, Wood, Fankwei , 125, Couling, Enc Sinica , 461 
Ith^short-iived The Shanghai Chronicle of Fun, Fact, and Fiction) , Huyssen de Kattendyke, Le Japon en 
1857 , 147, Alcock, The Capital of the Tycoon, II, 503-304, 1 Hakodate CL , Dec 31, 1859 (Rice's pleasant 
New Tear's ball in trouble-ridden Hakodate), and Morse, Int. Reis , I, 546 and 558 (statistics of foreign 
populations) 
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The place of -women and children in 
the open ports seems to have been a minor 
one Those who v/ere present faced disad- 
vantages, particularly in relation to 
health This abnormal situation is per- 
tinent to any consideration of the lives 
of consuls 

Regardi-ng relations of consular of- 
ficers with other Americans it may be said, 
in general, that much depended on the tem- 
per and the connections of the man in ques- 
tion, and that his contacts were so large- 
ly official or administrative as to set 
him somewhat apart individually, often 
7/ith no assurance of backing or encourage- 
ment from an allied social or professional 
group In this last circumstance may be 
fo-und some excuse for consuls who turned 
their backs on office, and some reason for 
praise of those who persisted in service 
in an abnormal atmosphere 

Sect c — Seamen 

It is a difficult and complex task 
to assess fairly the merits of conflicting 
claims of shipmasters and seamen, as pre- 
sented. to consuls, and to determine wheth- 
er consuls or their critics had the correct 
view regarding the numerous maritime con- 
troversies Some of the severest stric- 


tures of consular officers contain incon- 
sistent admissions which weaken or destroy 
their conclusiveness To an unsettlxng 
disagreement of standards in the Far East 
were added violent differences of opinion 
within the small international communities 
and a degree of secretiveness which impeded 
fair and well-informed judgments at the 
time Subsequent interpretation of many 
related facts modifies some inherited opin- 
ions 

W B Reed's comment on puzzling 
judgments and criteria®! is especially 
applicable to difficulties relating to sea- 
men They were almost at the bottom of 
the social pyramid and were often uninhib- 
ited by cultural scruples in their myriad 
social and racial contacts Consuls of the 
period were in no position to deal with 
seamen’ s problems from the standpoint of 
social evolution The frequency and in- 
sistence of these difficulties tempted of- 
ficials to treat them in the manner most 
likely to avoid trouble and inconvenience 
In many cases, moreover, consuls were bound 
by definite legal prescriptions These cir- 
cumstances, joined with charges of personal 
greed among consuls, give special importance 
to occasional evidence that they were influ- 
enced by such additional considerations as 


®®The life of seamen has been described m Part I, and different portions of Part II deal with func- 
tions affecting them Note also the following section 

g , 42-2, H Ex Doc 517 This impor-bant document ( Examination of Accounts of Consular Officers of 
the United States ) unfortunately was prepared too quiclcly and too long after the period 1845-1860 to en- 
able Inspector Keim, the reporting officer, to ascertain precisely what conditions had been then Even 
with respect to -the following decade of the sixties (under -the administrations of Lincoln, Johnson, and 
Grant), to which he gave greater attention, he was frequently dependent upon hearsay and hasty investiga- 
tion. fleadzly admitting the shortcomings of some consuls during the period of the present study, one can 
hardly avoid the conclusion that had Eeim known more of individuals of merit serving in this period he 
would have said somewhat less of unsatisfactory personnel and would have emphasized more his objections 
to the American government’s manner of administering consular affairs (For comment on the shortcomings 
of the act of 1856 see his report, p 18 ) Glooe reading of his remarks on consTilar history in the years 
just before his trip to Eastern Asia indeed reveals a surprising amo-unt of commendation of individual of- 
ficers, and among those officers who actually faced him during that visit there were relatively few whom 
he coMenmed He did not visit most of the consulates at islands in the Pacific Ocean He discovered 
that a consul might draw criticism from Americans and others not merely because of turpitude but also on 
account of efforts to increase the rigor of enforcement of laws and regulations Not possessing 1 the 
necessary documentary and statistical evidence to confirm his suspicions, in some instances, he naturally 
placed a degree of reliance upon persistent rumors, when it is remembered that the ranks of critics of 
consuls contained many who were ready to take financial advantage of official malfeasance, the signifi- 
cance of their strictures, while not destroyed, is modified Of the two chief sources of unlawful pe- 
cuniary gain hy which Keim says consuls benefited — fees and charges in relation to seamen — the second is 
noted in the present chapter 

®^Cf 15 China DP , Jan ES, 1858, and Morse, op cit , I, 554 (over severe) 
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regard for the rights of native peoples 
and a jealous concern for the honor of 
the American name and flag 

This inquiry into problems relat- 
ing to seamen takes into account causes of 
the trouble, rapidly mounting relief ex- 
penditures, the trying conduct of many 
sailors and shipmasters, regulations made 
by local officials, and consular dealings 
with seamen at some ports, notably at 
Canton and Shanghai 

"There is now no jail or place where Amer- 
ican seamen can be lodged for safe keeping, and in 
case of difficulties, which are constantly occiar- 
rlng, the only place of confinement is on board 
ships taking in or discharging cargo I would 
therefore suggest that authority be given to this 
Consulate to hire a chop boat or other suitable 
place for a prison and to appropriate a small sum 
to maintain the same — otherwise criminals may have 
to be put into Chinese prisons, which are not fit 
to put Christians into 

Occurrences referred to in this statement 
(1850) by Consul Forbes at Canton were a 
menace calling for better arrangements for 
control of seamen at the Whampoa anchorage, 
where the consul wished to have a consular 
agent appointed, with a United States 
marshalls authority to arrest deserters 
Forbes also wished men-of-war to be re- 
quired to assist in maintaining order on 
merchant ships in port, and even, to take 
mutinous men into temporary custody at the 
request of the consul The need was again 
presented three years later Although a 
marshal was then stationed at Whampoa, 
there were many cases of escape from his 


residence, a floating hulk, in which of- 
fenders were confined Disorder at this 
focal point indicated the continuing in- 
adequacy of American laws for control of 
seamen, nearly a decade after the first 
treaty with China It showed the diffi- 
culty of providing for all special situa- 
tions by general legislation 

During the fifties, extension of 
commerce, the unsettling influence of the 
gold rush, and other factors enlarged the 
sailor problem and increased expenses for 
relief Before the opening of Japan, sea- 
men cast ashore there had to be brought 
away and supported at some consulate until 
they could he reemployed or sent home 

The consulate at Canton refused to 
discharge sailors from ships arriving at 
the Whampoa anchorage, under its jurisdic- 
tion Most of its growing expense for des- 
titute seamen was for relief of men who, 
after discharge or desertion from vessels 
arriving at Hongkong from California, had 
found temporary employment in Portuguese 
lorchas or other local craft The effects 
of the climate upon systems already en- 
feebled forced these men to seek official 
assistance at Whampoa, in the midst of this 
traffic As the consular officer there had 
been in no position to exact the usual 
three months’ extra pay for them at the time 
of discharge, the size of his accounts gave 
him much concern They included bills for 
medical aid to seamen sent from the inade- 
quate floating hospital at Whampoa to the 
better facilities at Macao and Hongkong 
The government gave little effective help 

This unfortunate condition adverse- 
ly affected the nearby consulate at Hongkong 


^^ 4 Canton CL , Aug 28, 1850, cf Bangkok Transcripts , Mattoon to Robert Bchomburgk, Nov 1, 1858 
QS 4 Canton GL , Apr 6, 1855, 6 China DP , Feb 24, 1851 Seamen were not allowed to go to Canton 
( 4 Canton GL , Jly 14, 1856 ) On measures to control them see the corresponding section in Part II, cf 
S2-1, S Ex Doc 45 , and 52-2, S Ex Doc 1 , 521-S13 (Sec of the Navy) The legal requirement (1803) 

of three months' extra pay, modified in 1840 to permit exercise of consular discretion (on joint applica- 
tion of master and seaman), was restored in 1856, after the experiment had proven too costly ( Manual , 

Hist Sketch, 11, cf Jones, Con Serv , 9-10, Hongkong GI , Mar 18, 1852, and Nagasaki Transcripts , No 

10, Feb 4, 1860 ) For a brief conspectus of laws see 42-2, H Ex Doc 517 , 55-42, and later portions 
of the different volumes of consular regulations 
»4See, for example, 31-1, H Ex Roc 84 

^5 4 Canton CL , Apr 1, 1854, and Jly 14, 1856 (for later information on this locality, including the 

hardships of the useful marshal, reliance on a British jail, and dissatisfaction of masters, who occasion- 
ally took the law into their own hands) Regarding comment in the second letter on racial difficulties 
see also the A H Foote Papers (Foote's letter of Nov 8, 1856) 

Although nyhampoa, some fifteen miles from Canton, was the anchorage for vessels in the Canton trade, 
the consul was required by law and treaty to reside at the latter place Daily trips to lhampoa to handle 
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Many vessels arrived there from the United 
States, but in earlier years few sailed di- 
rect for home Subsequent movements of ar- 
riving vessels were determined at Whampoa, 
in case they were despatched directly to 
the United States, all available room on 
them was required by the consular officer 
for seamen from that anchorage. Lack of a 
satisfactory hospital there made it unde- 
sirable that the consul at Hongkong should 
send seamen thrown on his hands to that 
place to wait for berths At the Brit- 
ish colony there were many special cases 
of need, including crews of shipwrecked 
vessels and other strays Numerous seamen 
from refitting v/halers congregated there 
The attendant problems are considered 
after brief reference to the general ques- 
tions of fraud and cruelty in treatment of 
seamen 

The unpredictability of expenses 
for the relief of seamen gave consuls and 
the Treasury Department much concern That 
padding of accounts and sheer graft were 
carried on in some cases cannot be doubted 


The Fifth Auditor of the Treasury held that, 
as a result of the temptations and facili- 
ties for procuring fictitious vouchers in 
remote Pacific consulates, the apparent 
correctness of papers was "generally in 
proportion to the enormity of the frauds" 
Y/hich they covered In spite of his ad- 
vantageous position, this official's 
knowledge was unsatifactory The general 
character of diverse information here em- 
ployed gives only limited support to his 
conclusion regarding the localities in 
question, or to its applicability else- 
where Tangled motives in any particular 
case were not understood by a study of sta- 
tistics alone It is improbable that con- 
suls who often rendered sacrificial service, 
regularly combined with their unmistakable 
virtues a dramatic ability to conceal pecu- 
lations undei a show of honest proverty 
Variations in the size of the whaling fleet 
must also be taken into account, as well as 
the ratio between increases in fee collec- 
tions and the growth of relief expendi- 
tures 


the affairs of seamen oonld have been made only in an open boat and would have required the consul to 
neglect consular court cases and the prescribed office hours 
A suitable hospital was then lacking at Shanghai also 

A circular of Sept 1, 1848 advised that seamen should be sent to intermediate ports where opportuni- 
ties to ship home might occur ( Hongkong CL , and Index, Feb 26, 1850 ) 

On problems relating to seamen in Australasia (discharge, inducements to desert, vagrants, illness, 
British regulations, and the open buying and selling of documents called "protections" in relation to the 
requirement that two-thirds of crews be American) see Com Reis , 1857, 18-19, Com Reis , 1858, 44, 54, 
60-61, Com Reis , 1860 , 46, 58-60, and Com Reis , III, 685-686 

Outgoing correspondence of the Singapore consulate consisted largely of references to seamen on Amer- 
ican vessels ( e g , 2 Singapore CL , Oct 20, 1851) Some correspondence was earned on with local autho- 
rities in Western Australia 

Regarding 'rOatavia fever", and use of local police at Singapore and Bangkok, there is i 3 iformation in 
Singapore Transcripts and Bangkok Transcripts , passim In the same material is an account of the extra- 
ordinarily involved case of the American whaleship Ansell Gibbs , relating to use of Manila seamen (Span- 
ish subjects) It is contained in a letter of November 10, 1852 from the English merchant then acting as 
United States consul at Singapore to the acting consul of Spam (apparently a Frenchman or a Belgian), 
with information for presentation by the latter to the Governor-General at Manila The only American 
citizen mentioned in the entire case was the master of the whaler See also Com Reis , III, 157 

42-2, H Ex Doc 517 , 19 Until 1855 constils were allowed a small percentage of the money involved 
in paying off seamen 

Of 33-2, S Mia Doe 16, for example During the fiscal year ending June SO, 1859, consuls spent 
|254,572 51 for destitute seamen, while extra wages received amounted to only $32,103 19, leaving what 
was termed an "outrageous expense” to be paid by the Treasury As the appropriation for this account was 
but $150,000, a deficiency of $72,469 32 existed Figures have been cited (42-2, H Ex Doc 517 , 34-35) 
to show that marked improvement occurred by 1871, but, in spite of some allowance for actual gams, such 
argument is largely vitiated by the enormous decrease in registered tonnage Also, it is a question 
whether consular organization and personnel were improved sufficiently by the later date to account for 
financial improvement For many figures see the same work, p SS, 30-2, H Ex Doc 60, 13-17, and 35-1, 

E Ex Doc 5 , 2, cf Cong Globe , 36-1, 2162-2164 
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One of the points often mentioned 
in connection with charges relating to sea- 
men and desertions is that masters were ac- 
customed callously to use any method in 
personal dealings that would cut expenses 
To this it has been responded that they 
were merely prudent stewards of commercial 
interests, who found that the only way to 
control rebellious and often depraved men 
was to cow them and to disregard their 
rights The argument will probably never 
be settled, except in occasional specific 
instances, for there was sufficient evi- 
dence on either side to satisfy persons 
determined to generalize hastily or in 
self-interest The pot called the kettle 
black At the time, it was considered no 
great shame for a good sailor to avoid the 
great dangers confronting him on clipper 
ships — sailed by masterful captains for 
whom the extraordinary zest of a sporting 
competition for speed records was the spice 
of an already keen commercial and financial 
competition 

Crews of the fine opium vessels 
(generally Lascars or Manilamen) have been 
described as much better behaved than 
Europeans and less subject to drunkenness, 
undoubtedly a major cause of woe, command- 
ers of these vessels were men far above the 
average In contrast stands a consular 
characterization of many of the merchant 
clippers as little better than floating 
prisons, to get ”the ship along is the up- 
permost idea and the sacred rights of hu- 
manity are sacrificed by men whose appear- 
ance would lead me to expect better 


things 

The more general the discussion of 
relations between masters and seamen, the 
greater was the tendency to make allowance 
for the latter The more specific and rou- 
tine the attention to their difficulties, 
the greater was the inclination (of most 
consuls) to make allowance for the captains, 
particularly in view of the widespread 
faith in the national importance of giving 
every aid to American shipping and foreign 
trade This contrast of views is reflect- 
ed in a report of the commercial agent at 
Hakodate Strongly in favor of the ’’much 
abused sailors” when he left home, he ex- 
perienced a change of attitude after deal- 
ing with crews — ”a more vicious, abandoned 
set of men I never saw", what with plunder, 
rowdyism, and drunkenness These men stole 
to get liquor and beat owners of stores 
and dwellings who resisted their invasions 
Local authorities complained but did not 
interfere 

"Their forbearance was astonishing to me I ex- 
postulated with the Capts end men untill I found it 
was of no use They went so far as to deny my au - 
thority to interfere and aefied me to arrest any 
one I then made short work of it and with one 
or two exceptions, I have had little or no disturb- 
ance " 

Abundant indications of the annoy- 
ance caused consular officers by the mis- 
deeds of sailors appear in the history of 
this problem at Hongkong At this port, 
moreover, the consulate had to reckon with 


Tyrone Power, Eecollections of a Three Years' Residence in China (London, 1853), 111 
■^^4 Hongkong CL, faept 23, 1858, this volume contains numerous entries regarding cruelty and illegal 
conduct toward seamen Hongkong newspapers carried much pertinent news of trials In Oct 1858, great 
excitement was created when the British authorities made arrests in connection with cruelty charges 
against captains 

Well-informed remarks appear in R B Forbes’ An Appeal to Merchants and Ship Owners on the Subject 
to beamen (1854) , which refers to the relaxed state of discipline, the scarcity of seamen and the inade- 
quacy of existing laws, the seaman's many disabilities, and the government's obvious ability to pay for 
better treatment of him Forbes, a leading commercial and maritime figure, attacked masters' honesty, 
the economic understanding and judgment of shipowners, and governmental apathy He commented on the use 
of liquor as a reward for seamen, Cf Hunt's Merchants' Magazine , 2iIII, 141—142, Samuels, From t he Fore— 
castle to the Cabin, 155, and Lyman, Around the Horn , 50 
'^^At Hongkong, as at some other ports, earlier statements were less hostile to seamen than most later 
accounts Cf 2 Hongkong CL , Mar 29, 1852 

731 Hakodate CL, June 50, 1858 Tilley states that officers of American whalers had difficulty in re- 
coveriiigTesert^s, and that the scarcity of men led to the custom of delivering up each other's seamen 
when they were located Some deserters used a rock as a fortress for protection against seizure ( japan , 
the Moor, and the Pacific , 108-110 ) 
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the firm authority of British law rather 
than with the extraterritorial conditions 
existing in Japan and in China Officers 
became involved in troublesome litiga- 
tion 

In consular correspondence of the 
port there was increasingly abundant com- 
plaint Seamen were sent to Hongkong from 
the South Sea Islands, India, the East 
Indies, Manila, and Japan The total 
number was Increased by many men who had 
shipped from San Francisco under special 
circumstances or had been discharged from 


whalers without extra pay 76 There were 
troublesome cases of broken-down seamen 
whom the consulate had little chance to 
send home 

Direct application to the Hongkong 
police by masters wishing deserters re- 
claimed had unsatisfactory results, which 
would have been avoided by proper report 
of cases to the consulate, ready to apply 
to the local authorities for the arrest of 
deserters As a possible cause of such ac- 
tion by whaling masters. Vice Consul Inthon 
gave their dislike of an official who 


■^^Hongkong CL, passim It should be recalled that in court seamen's oaths were suspect Bee, for ex- 
ample, remarks in A Hongkong CL, Mar 12, 1859, on the trial of seamen from the Mastiff , who had induced 
a Chinese servant to rob the captain and then had nmrdered their tool Cf 2 Hongkong CL , Jly 20, 1852, 
and 1 Amoy CL, Feb 4 and Mar 1, 1854 (the alleged wreck of the fictitious Qrleoma , with interesting 
racial linguistic aspects and a case of reward of Chinese rescuers), and Cutler, Greyhounds of the 
Sea , 188-190 

Harking back faintly to the early issue of impressment, the presence of Englishmen in American crews 
in the Orient created difficulty, e g , in the case of the Mandarin ( 1 loochow CL , June 20, 1855), cf 
S5-2, H Ex Doc 115 , 46-47 In general, foreigners in the American service were a source of perplexi- 
ties 

^Sjjany vessels brought as passengers distressed seamen who had deserted or had been put ashore at such 
points as the Ascension and the Bonin Islands (Walpole, Four Years in the Pacific , II, S86-S87, and 
2 Hongkong CL, Jan 29, 1852 ) The consulate wrote sharply of shipmasters who cut expenses by leaving 
sick and helpless men in isolated places Some of them probably had been stolen for the voyage (Note 
depressing information in Com Reis , 1858 , 431-452 ) 

76 Shipping from San Francisco »fby the run”, with high pay, began about the middle of 1850 The colony 
of Hongkong required a guarantee that seamen left there would not come upon the government for support 
( Brit and For State Papers , XLVII, 588-590 ) Under pressure from all sides, the consulate risked the 
adoption of a special method of handling problem cases (For this scheme see 2 Hongkong CL , Aug 21, 

1851 ) Almost every master arriving from San Francisco complained of disciplinary difficulties, attrib- 
uted to the system of advance wages, termination of duty on anchoring, and seamen's insistence on exemp- 
tion from non-sailing duties, such as scrubbing An account of the case (1852) of the Challenge is illu- 
minating ( Ibid , Feb 27, 1852 ) 

With reference to whalers at Hongkong, the case of the recalcitrant master of the Massachusetts is 
revealing (2 Hongkong CL, Deo 23, 1862 ) This captain admitted that it was a customary expectation to 
make something out of discharges abroad 

’'Respectable” boarding houses in ports seem to have been few ”Shipping offices” for seamen bore a 
uniformly bad reputation, being ’’synor^ous with rascality n (Of Keim, in 42-2, H Ex Doc 517 , 85, 
150-151 ) In 1856 Consul Murphy at Shanghai discussed the practice of stealing sailors from the merchant- 
men of all nations, which resiiLted in maiy suits in the different consular courts Murphy found that tes- 
timony for conviction of offenders was not forthcoming until, by entering a ’’nolle prosequi” against one 
of a band, he managed to convict a certain Kimball of stealing and harboring thirty sailors, Kimball was 
fined five hundred dollars and, as he had been keeper of a sailors' boarding house under the license and 
seals of the American, British, and French consulates, his license was withdrawn and his establishment was 
closed He had taken advantage of the custom of masters of dropping down on favorable tides fourteen 
miles from Shanghai to sail from Woosung at the mouth of the river, where he would put on board men who 
had been stolen at Shanghai 

The receipts of the consulate had not enabled Murphy to station an agent at Woosung, and although he 
had arrested seamen there he had been unable to learn who induced them to leave their ships Relieved by 
the new consxilar legislation of the risk of charges of seeking personal gain through fees, he resolved to 
act vigorously to protect the public revenue, as well as the interests of sailors Jointly with the 
British and French consuls he appointed a well-to-do American, Frederick Pearson, as sole shipping agent, 
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rigidly investigated all complaints by 
manners felt obliged to defend him- 

self against possible charges of neglect 
of duty, and accounted for certain deser- 
tions from whalers as a consequence of the 
prevalence of smallpox on board, indebted- 
ness of crews to their vessels, frequent 
sailings for San Francisco, and attractive 
competitive terms offered seamen on tea 
ships at Whampoa 

In spite of the mischief with 
which many seamen at Hongkong may fairly 
be charged during the earlier half of our 
period, important responsibility for their 
misdeeds must be assigned to acts of mas- 
ters of various kinds of vessels, and to 
the accepted attitudes of the age which 
these acts reflected Numerous commercial 
changes and vicissitudes during the fif- 
ties increased the evils and vexations ex- 
perienced by the consulate in relation to 
seamen A number of controversies cen- 
tered about Consul James Eeenan 

Keenan entered upon his duties 
early in 1854 The following year is nota- 
ble for a cause c§l§bre based on the "al- 
leged outrage committed by British offi- 
cials on E N Nichols of the Reindeer , in 
the arrest, and abduction of one of his 
crew", whom Captain Nichols was accused of 
having assaulted on shipboard In the 
course of the dispute, local magistrates 


unceremoniously arrested Keenan on a charge 
of "unlawful rescue” (of Nichols) After 
long argument the consul was able finally 
to report the quashing of proceedings as he 
had refused to compromise with the authori- 
ties and they had become sensible ”of the 
indignities that had been directed against 
the American flag” Keenan contended that 
American merchant ships were American ter- 
ritory, even in port, and that only Amer- 
ican officials had jurisdiction over their 
internal discipline, unless the "peace of 
the community” was affected This officer 
and members of the American Legation in 
China engaged in discussion with leading 
British authorities which led after a time 
to the practical, if not the theoretical, 
discontinuance of the searching of American 
ships and removal of persons in cases in- 
volving no clear offence against British 
law The Reindeer affair generated much 
hostility ‘between Keenan and certain local 
officials of the colony It was colored 
throughout by personal and national emo- 
tions, and by apparent conflict, on the 
British side, between higher authorities’ 
discretionary regard for policy and lower 
officials’ insistence upon strict observ- 
ance of administrative routine The Pres- 
ident and the Department of State failed 
to give Keenan as vigorous backing as he 
had anticipated 


under a recognizance of three thousand dollars, and with no perquisites beside the usual charge of five 
dollars apiece for putting men on board Pearson was not to furnish any seamen to a ship until his name 
was entered upon the articles and attested before a consul, nor might he receive into his boarding house 
any seaman without consular permission He was required to keep detailed records of seamen dealt with 
and report any vagrant seamen about the settlement ( 5 Shanghai GL , Murphy to Marcy, No 4, Sept 17, 
1856 ) Generally, consuls guarded the observance of their national shipping laws 

Earlier information on the seaman problem at Shanghai is supplied (1849) by Consul Griswold most of 
the seamen then applying for relief deserted at Woosung, "the opium station,” just as their vessels were 
going to sea Such men put the consulate to an expense of about four dollars a webk At that time the 
evil apparently was not so great as to justify the consul’s imprisoning them in the Chinese jail, which 
he regarded as the only way to stop such desertions (1 Shanghai GL , Griswold to Buchanan, Mar 15, 

1849 ) 

77 2 Hongkong CL, Sept 29, 1852, a letter of Nov 28 relates successful consultation between the oonsu- 
late and the Legislative Council at Hongkong for the purpose of harmonizing American law and a local or- 
dinance regarding the shipping of all seamen before the British harbormaster For an acute manifestation 
of the same issue at Lahaina, in the Saadwxch Islands, see 34-1, H — Sc — Doc — 2, 190 

7® This case may be examined in various letters in 5 Hongkong OL , including Nos 22, 25, 27, 51, and 34, 
from No- , 1855 to Oct , 1856, the New York Herald of Jan 21, 1856, Norton-Kyshe, Th e History of the 
Laws and Courts of Hongkong , I, 56S, and Eitel, Europe in China, SS4 Cf Con_Regs_j^J^ , ch XXIII, 
and 58-1, H Hep 49 

7«Cf Moore, Dig^t, II, 287-290, and Y, 70, and S5-E, S Ex Doc £2 , I, 623-624 For some similari- 
ties in the case of ^the Annie Bucknam , in the next year, see The Overland Friend of China , Jly 10,1856 
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Into this lively consulate in 
1858 came Vice Consul 0 E Roberts, whose 
differences with Keenan regarding pay and 
management of the office have already 
been noted He failed to prove his charge 
of corruption in Keenan’s handling of 
moneys relating to seamen Roberts' 
show of virtue and his exacting (and vig- 
orously resisted) enforcement of marine 
laws are robbed of part of their signif- 
icance by collateral uncertainty as to 
Roberts' own commercial morality and his 
disinterestedness and good sense On as- 
suming his temporary duties he found that 
captains of American vessels uniformly 
remonstrated with such vigor against tak- 
ing destitute or invalid seamen from his 
care that he was obliged to exercise the 
compulsion of consular authority Other- 
wise he would soon have had on his hands 
many men not entitled to relief He held 
the customary treatment of American man- 
ners to be a cause of the increasingly bad 
reputation of the nation's merchant marine, 
and urged remedial legislation Noting 
the existence of a great prejudice against 
American captains, he concluded that the 
"violent and ungovernable temper of the 
culprits" in his presence was good proof 
of their tyranny on shipboard Roberts 
issued a public Notification Regarding 
Desertions (June 11, 1858), in which he 


drew attention correctively to the action 
of captains in encouraging their men to 
desert, under the mistaken impression that 
a consular certificate of desertion would 
eliminate certain financial charges against 
the owners 

It IS known that, after resuming 
office at Hongkong, Consul Keenan differed 
sharply with Roberts on policies affecting 
seamen and shipmasters, but in a qualified 
way he upheld Roberts’ restraint of cap- 
tains In this particular problem clarity 
suffers because relations between the two 
men were confused by other considerations 
It may be repeated, however, that much of 
the responsibility for difficulties relat- 
ing to seamen rested with masters Regret- 
table traditions, occupational vicissitudes, 
and economic tension created a vicious cir- 
cle of violence from which few, if any, 
masters or men could entirely escape Na- 
ture provided a hostile sea, man’s ambi- 
tions and desire for profit led him to 
cnallenge this element, often with inade- 
quate equipment and scanty official or so- 
cial oversight and regulation Consequent- 
ly, the ship became a battle ground between 
man and man as well as between man and Na- 
ture At Hongkong, local rules opened the 
door to other complications For the 
rest, seamen themselves must be taxed with 
responsibility for many of their troubles 


Sometime later, the strong-minded consol made another appearance in court, on this occasion not in de- 
fence of a shipmaster, but in response to a charge of having assaulted one who had abused seamen on the 
Spitfire ( 4 Hongkong CL , Sept 16, 1858, and Jly 21, 1858, the second a letter from the master to the 
Secretary of State ) 

Ibid , Feb 13, 1868 

The cases of the Live Yankee and the Messenger illustrate the vigor of Roberts' attempts to end the 
extensive evil of sending men ashore from American ships (See 4 Hongkong CL . June 29, 1858, cf the 
letter of Sept 10, 1858, and 42-2, H Ex Doc 517 , 85, 89, 179-180 ) The case of the Staghound sug- 
gests the prominence of cruelty Commendation of Roberts was printed in The China Mail for Sept SO, 

1858 

32 In contrast to Hongkong, mainland ports in China witnessed complications arising from the apprehen- 
sive disinclination of Chinese local authorities to restrain offending foreign mariners Study of abuses 
of the Merican flag have indicated the seriousness of seamen's impositions upon natives, which threat- 
ened all Americans in less frequented spots with retaliatory action by exasperated Chinese Consiilap 
courts at Kingpo abounded in crimes of violence committed by members of the two Anglo-Saxon nations as 
well as by foreigners unrepresented by consuls Discharged sailors and deserters participated in petty 
lorcha warfare and entered the Rebel and Imperialist armies, to which offers of enormous wages attracted 
them Merely annoying at Shanghai before 1850, the problem of seamen assumed major importance there by 
the middle of the following decade, for reasons similar to those which figured at Hongkong The physical 
force at the consul's disposal could not control sailor brawls with Chinese Native soldiers and police- 
men were useless against the much-feared and reckless foreigners In 1856 Consul Murphy took vigorous 
action to control the situation (See 1 Ningpo GL , Sept 2S, 1857, Williams, The Chinese Commercial 
Gui^, 158—159, 2 Sh anghai CL , Apr 20, 1854, 1 Shanghai CL, Dec 1, 1851, and Tronson, A Vovage to Janan 
, 80-81 
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Most consuls seem to have exhibit- 
ed at least an ordinary degree of fairness 
in dealing with the problems of seamen A 
few were conspicuous for their effective 
action Those who yielded to insistent 
temptations to serve their ovm convenience 
or advantage experienced much provocation 
and hardly violated ethical standaids more 
than did their colorful and much-praised 
countrymen of quarter-deck and counting- 
house Their government’s policy was in- 
adequate A great deal has been said, 
properly, on the shortcomings of consuls 
Much that is unfavorable to them may just- 
ly be called a general feature of conduct 
of the times 

Sect d — Care of Criminals and Prisoners 
Restraint of unruly seamen again 
and again drew the attention of consuls to 
the need of proper jails and services of 
marshals It complicated consular rela- 
tions with receiving governments allowing 
extraterritorial privileges, as well as 


the handling of judicial questions general- 
ly Further notice is now given to special 
problems incident to the care of criminals 
and prisoners, regardless of occupation 
Where might such persons be con- 
fined*? At most ports there was no American 
jail Often, vessels in port might offer a 
precarious and temporary place of detention 
— national vessels of war, English warships, 
or American merchant vessels Floating 
hulks, or adapted buildings near a con- 
sulate might he used, or even native jails, 
as a last resort British jails offered 
the best relief, when they were available 

Reference has been made to cases in 
which some of these different makeshifts 
demonstrated their inadequacy Often out 
of sympathy with consuls and usually in- 
sistent upon the special needs of their 
own service, naval commanders could not be 
depended on. uniformly to cooperate when in 
port Although English vessels of war were 
more frequently in port, the same difficul- 
ties regarding restraint of offenders which 


A different approach to difficulties of seamen from that employed in this section is supplied by law 
reports, a type of source to which 5 E Morison has drawn attention Many of these have been consulted 
for the present study 

Note, for example, Decisions of Hon Peleg Sprague in Admiralty and Maritime Causes, in the District 
Court of the United States for the District of Massachusetts , I, 1841-1861 (Philadelphia, 1861), under 
such cases as Cunningham et al vs Hall, and Shorey et al vs Kennell (pp 404-418), and such headings as 
’’Master”, ’’Seamen”, and ’’Consul” Among other sources are Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the 
District Court of the United States for the Southern District of New York (New York, 1857) , by Edward R 
Olcott, covering the years 1843 to 1847 and followed by a volume by Abbott for the years 1847-1850, Re- 
ports of Gases Argued and Adjudged in the District Court of the United States, for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1853) , by William H Crabbe, covering 1836-1846, Reports of Gases Deter- 
mined in the District Court of the United States for the Distnot of Maine and Massachusetts By Ashur 
Ware, Vol 3 (Portland, 1874), by Geo F Bnery, covering 1853-1865 (e_g , Roberts vs Skolfield, pp 
184-195), Reports of Admiralty Cases Argued and Adjudged in the District Courts of the United States for 
the Eastern District of Louisiana, from 1842 to 1857 , Vol I (New York, 1857) , by John S Newberry 
Study of decisions leads to many references to books such as that by Curtis on masters and seamen For 
general comment on reports and for description of the convenient Digest of Decisions and The Federal 
Digest see sections VI of the Bibliography at the end of the present study Cf 95 n , above 

American reports, furthermore, might answer an interesting question as to whether cases involving 
Asiatic matters, but tried in American courts, felt the influence of any legal, social, or economic ideas 
from Oriental localities, it is well known that Western ideas left their impress on Far Eastern law 
Cases appealed to the circuit court for the district of California from China and Japan, under a law of 
1870, would probably be even more to the point At least one case, tried in a California state court, 
has been encountered which related to matters in China 

Charles C Soule’s The Lawyer's Reference Manual of Law Books and Citations (Boston, 1883) mentions 
some reports and related works from non-American jurisdictions Hawaiian Reports , in three volumes, cov- 
ering the years 1856-1877 ( The Constitution and Laws, known as the ”Blue Book”, in one volume, 1842, and 
the Civil Code , 1859, cover most of the period of this study), The Ordinances of Hong-Koag , 1866, for the 
years 1844 to 1865, and certain titles inadequately covering Australasia, British India, and British Pa- 
cific possessions (pp 142-148, 154-156) 
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affected national ships were reinforced in 
their case by the disadvantage and embar- 
rassment of relying on the navy of a rival 
power Floating hulks and miscellaneous 
buildings involved expense and supervision 
and provided no effective barrier to es- 
cape Even more unsatisfactory were un- 
healthy native jails 

’'The consul is a Judge, a sheriff He 
daily makes arrests, holds court, and is sustained 
with great physical ability by a stout marshal The 
theatre of all these dignified doings is a little 
out-building just ten feet square, and alongside 
the door the eagle, with outstretched wings, is 
painted on a sign in the most ferocious attitude 
But when the consul has tried his culprits and con- 
demned them, what is he to do with them to meet the 
ends of justice? The consul's culprits axe not 
much encumbered with scrip, lands or houses, and 
having probably been, at the last event, kicked 
out of some loafing refuge, for want of financial 
resources, they are not amenable to fine, and what 
IS he to do with them? He has no jail, the British 
consul has If the British consul were a crusty 
official there would be an end to the matter 

84 

This comment by Wood on the situation at 
Shanghai might well have included refer- 
ence to the disadvantages of frequent re- 
liance upon British jails, especially in 
the cases of men under long sentence Sud- 
den British need of all their own facili- 
ties sometimes obliged American officers 
to remove or release prisoners prematurely®® 
The problem of physical support of 
consular acts of restraint and discipline 
was of general incidence, and long stand- 
ing. It was attended by real danger to of- 
ficers Consul Jones at Foochow complained 
that he had to ask protection from a Brit- 
ish warship while arresting an American 


"who had threatened to kill anyone who 
should attempt to execute the Warrant 
against him Judgments of the legal 

work of consular and diplomatic officials 
must also take into account serious malad- 
justment between offences and consequent 
punishments, as well as the demoralizing 
abbreviation of Jail sentences Without 
proper machinery and equipment, the most 
elaborate and legally impeccable regula- 
tions could not have removed the prevail- 
ing sense of the futility of arrests and 
prosecutions Even local Jbnerican public 
opinion and readiness to cooperate left 
much to be desired 

In 1860 the minister complained of 
the way evils increased The lawless 
were emboldened to a degree which left lit- 
tle reason for the Chinese and the Japanese 
to feel that the United States really cared 
for the sacredness of treaties which that 
nation expected local populations to observe 
faithfully Congressional inattentiveness 
produced frequent nullification of treaty 
provisions and the act of 1848 At last, 
in 1860, Congress acted, although even then 
it delayed the appropriation necessary to 
permit the expenditures specified for Jails 
and the salaries of marshals 


Problems created for consuls by the 
necessity of caring for criminals and pris- 
oners incidentally exhibit the acuteness of 
embarrassment suffered by these officers in 
connection with groups of problems previ- 
ously traced — maintenance and routine, and 
dealings with the home government or its 
agents They also draw attention to the se- 
riousness of consular relations with offi- 
cers and other subjects of receiving gov- 
ernments 


Taylor gives a description of the "loathesome dens" ( A Visit , 535 ) 
s4 Fankwei , 578-379 

S5 4 Shanghai CL , Feb 1, 1857, g Amoy CL , Aug 1, 1859, and 19 China DD, Feb 2g, 1860, cf 54-1, H 
Jol [Pt I], 622 
3*^ 1 Foochow CL , June ?4, 1856 

37 For the unreliability of a shipmaster at Foochow, note the suit of a Chinese against seamen of the 
Pampero ( 2 Foochow CL , Apr 1, 1858 ) Shipmasters often suffered from the inadequacy of facilities for 
confinement of offending members of their crews 

33 19 China DP , Feb 22, 1860, cf E C Wines, A Peep at China (Philadelphia, 1839) , on xenophobia 
8«S5-2, H Ex Doc 68 , 2 



Chapter 10 

FOURTH GROUPS RELATIONS WITH RECEI'VING GOYEPMENTS 


6ect. a — Contacts with Local Officials and 
Customs Off icers, Obligations to Them and 
to Natives, Instructions, Titles and Forms 

In dealing with non-Americans in 
Eastern Asia, no consul might safely as- 
sume that a simple duty could be dis- 
charged in a simple fashion, so many were 
the variations of law, tradition, inter- 
est, and temperament involved ^ 

It IS useful to recall that, at 
several ports, consulates came into being 
only after commeice or other forms of con- 
tact had commenced Even merchant consuls 
were at a disadvantage as they began the 
application of treaty provisions in the 
face of existing practices and problems. 
Official services to local authorities and 
other native persons were complicated by 
annoying attitudes and practices of Ameri- 
cans whose interests consuls were general- 
ly bound to cherish Much of the time 
these officers were faced with selfish men 
in highly competitive situations, exhibit- 
ing rivalry between members of different 
races and groups and also within a single 
race or group 

The present treatment of ensuing 
conflicts relies somewhat on Information 
presented in earlier chapters It in- 
cludes (1) the technique of relations, 

(g) attitudes of various participants 
therein, with particular reference to (S) 
the importance of form and ceremonial, 

( 4 ) relevant economic and financial inter- 
ests of native peoples, (5) security of 
native governments, (6) damage to rights 
of local peoples or flouting of local laws 
and customs, and (?) injury to the persons 
of native subjects 


( 1 ) The Technique of Relations 
Cultural and political backgrounds and spe- 
cial circumstances gave a marked variety to 
consular relations with Chinese, Japanese, 
English, Portuguese, Hawaiian, and other 
local authorities In the first two cases, 
and in Siam, the greater familiarity of 
consuls with customary international usage, 
fortified by advantageous treaties, placed 
them in the position of teachers of the 
elements of foreign relations to local of- 
ficers It gave them a theoretical supe- 
riority over native authorities which re- 
versed the earlier relationship of subjec- 
tion of foreigners This circumstance 
produced a transitional conflict and ad- 
justment, traced in the study of attitudes 
In the Sandwich Islands, in Russian, 

French, Spanish, and Portuguese territory, 
and in Dutch and British possessions, 
American consuls usually found themselves 
in a situation more nearly resembling that 
of similar officers in the Occident This 
resemblance was only partial, for in all of 
the places mentioned, except the Sandwich 
Islands, colonial administration of one 
form or another prevailed 

These variations in government, in 
addition to differences in treaties, ex- 
plain the unevenness of consular methods at 
ports of Eastern Asia At most places of- 
ficial calls and correspondence figured, 
but ways of conducting them and the degree 
of facility with which they were accom- 
plished showed marked diversity.^ 

Treaties with China attempted to 
pair consuls with native officials of cor- 
responding rank and prestige, but no gener- 
al uniformity can be observed, in different 
countries, in the grade of those with whom 


iThe next section considers specifically one set of difficulties, those bearing on land and buildings, 
, 1 - n^ another detaches for separate treatment those secondary contacts of consuls which brought them into 
touch with consuls and subjects of other Western nations For the relation between these contacts and 
problems involving local authorities, see 5 China DD, Apr 9, 1846, end, of Mar 17 Discussions of 
coolies and opium logically form part of this chapter, but on account of their conspicuous and composite 
nature they are placed with topics m the fifth and final group, Speciai Problems 

3 See Moges, Recollections . , 182, Wood, Fankwei, 554-556, Periy, Narrative , Vol. 1, 147, Paske-Smith, 
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consuls communicated In Siam the consul 
had access to the sovereign In Japan, 
for special reasons, Harris was received 
by the Shogun During earlier contacts in 
China, consuls sometimes received messages 
from or through persons of low station 
Direct exchanges between consuls and local 
officers ordinarily sufficed When local 
functionaries were ineffective or power- 
less, it was necessary to introduce the 
pressure of superior native or American of- 
ficials ® Indirect action was occasionally 
taken through arbitration by consuls of 
other nations or other third parties The 
American consul sometimes proceeded alone 
or jointly with other Western consuls A 
proclamation issued during difficulties at 
Shanghai on April 15, 1854 indicates joint 
consular use of a Chinese publicity method 
Quoting Chinese history in most approved 
fashion, the notice denied foreign motives 
of retribution, emphasised the need for 
security, and gave warning of firm action 
in future,^ 

The diplomatic aspect of a colonial 
question was now and then so pronounced as 
to require that it be referred to the De- 
partment of State at Washington or to a 
ministry of foreign affairs in a European 
capital The local authorities and the na- 
tive subjects involved were of different 
races In independent countries, the 
Asiatic persons concerned were usually of 
the same race as the local officials ® 

A given problem called for selec- 
tion of a particular technique in accord- 
ance with relations existing between the 
consulate and local government offices — 
coercive or persuasive^ hostile, reserved, 
or officially (or personally) cordial 
Difficulties taken up fell into numerous 


classes These included routine, delicate 
social or economic policies of signifi- 
cance, claims, judicial matters, and breach 
of contract Other points were adjustment 
of land holdings or arrangement of local 
regulations, and relations between American 
sailors and different classes of persons in 
the local population Whether the specific 
matter in question was the inconsiderate 
dumping of ballast from ships into the 
channel of a harbor, control of the export 
of rice from China or Siam, or the loan of 
a diplomatic or consular book, the consu- 
lar technique employed was of genuine mo- 
ment For it affected the precedents es- 
tablished in novel circumstances, in which 
first impressions possessed social and 
psychological importance ® Relations were 
more tedious, if not more offensive, in 
countries lacking a background of equal 
and formal intercourse with foreigners 
Particularly trying were lingering atti- 
tudes created by native traditions of su- 
periority and overlordship, and originally 
featured by the presentation of gifts and 
by degrading obeisances on the part of 
foreigners 

Much that was commendable is un- 
cnronicled Since problems were compound- 
ed largely of vexatious and discordant el- 
ements continually arising to plague con- 
suls, succeeding pages emphasize friction 
The numerous attitudes displayed by differ- 
ent kinds and grades of persons form a sub- 
ject which is a veritable Medusa 

(2) Attitudes Frequent foreign 
comment on the old exclusiveness of policy 
of leading Par Eastern peoples has con- 
veyed an impression of their unreasonable- 
ness There has been insufficient empha- 
sis upon the fact that inrushing foreigners. 


Western Barbarians in Japan , 236, Morse, Int Eels , I, App S , Hodgson, A Residence , 1, 22-24, and 4 
Shanghai CL , Feb 1, 1857 (conversation in connection with a consul’s attendance at a trial by a Chi- 
nese officer, see Appendix 8 of the present work) UsualOy consuls were better situated than diplomatic 
agents as far as the proximity and accessibility of corresponding native authorities were concerned For 

an interesting sidelight see Taylor, A Visit , 60-61 For Harris’ experience consult Treat, Early Dip 
Reis , 58 

^Greater severity of punishment awaited a Chinese or a Japanese local official who incurred the dis- 
pleasure of his superiors Of Wood, Fahkwei , 500-501 

^ 2 Shanghai CL , Apr 20, 1854 

^Note, however, such cases as consular consideration with Japanese officials of actions of local 
Chinese at Hagasaki 

®For an interesting early contact, see the account of Collins' visit to a Manchu city, in his Over- 
land Explorations , 209-212, 216 

^ Com Reis , 1, 504 Gf portions of fhe second volume of Murdoch's A History of Japan 
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■bringing Western commerce and "civiliza- 
tion," seemed equally unreasonable, 
naive, and arrogant to Asiatic races, to 
whom they sometimes also appeared amus- 
ing Eastern attitudes toward external 
relations were the product of special 
technological, economic, and social sys- 
tems ® TOO little has been loiown gener- 
ally of day-by-day dealings of foreigners 
with lower local officials and unofficial 
native persons Different specific ideas 
and feelings brought to bear were phases 
of a struggle between two systems or or- 
ganisms, precipitated into intimate con- 
tact with very insufficient preparation 
and adjustment of mind or will 

The surprising thing is not that 
so many problems arose, but that, happily, 
a number of individuals of different races 
often combined sufficient courage, in- 
sight, basic human k-*ndness, and restraint 
to create a cornerstone for the somewhat 
precarious edifice of international coop- 


eration which slowly took shape ® Occa- 
sionally, individual persons at great per- 
sonal risk set themselves against the 
tides of prejudice A few consuls took 
seriously the instructional task which 
forced itself on them, discharging it 
faithfully hy preparatory teaching or, more 
often, by drawing trial-and-error lessons 
from mistakes of the native officials who 
Were their pupils Less striking, but no 
less real, was the complementary instruc- 
tion received by some consuls and other 
Americans from these same pupils In the 
absence of correct information, mistaken 
assiMptions and inferences were made by 
both sides The work of instruction was 
little helped by occasional American use 
of condescending or even childish language 
in official address, and a feeling that 
Asiatic ’’barbarians" might not be subject 
to "the motives that govern the civilised 
portion of marikind" Many less educated 
foreign residents in the Orient, in trade, 


®See, for example, Wood, Fankwei , 327 

There were, of course, differences within any one race In face, many bits o£ evidence throw into 
relief, against an Asiatic background, certain disagreements also exhibited by Americans in the United 
States, notably in connection with regard for law and established authority 

For a translation of an account of the Perry Expedition by an intelligent Chinese who accompanied it. 
See the Narrative , Vol 2, 395-409 A description of foreign birring m Tokyo and an account of a well- 
known Japanese fighting man’s disdain of merchants of his race w4io were willing to "pander" to foreign 
buyers (persona ready to pounce on Japan) appear in B Saito’s article, "Balcnmatsu ni okeru Joi-shiso" 
(Xenophobia in Later Bakufu Bays), in Chuo Shidan (Central Historical Review), I, No 2 (June 1, 1920 — 
TaishU" 9) From this article it appears that Japanese literature, diaries, and other evidence to Ansei 
5 (1859) show a different emphasis in attitudes from those beginning with Ansei 6— the former being some- 
what theoretical and largely concerned with national defence, the latter exhibiting a marked xenophobia 
which caused the government much trouble As power reverted to the Emperor, popular reconciliation with 
Imperial cooperation with foreigners became more noticeable Readers not familiar with Japanese history 
should note that many expressions of hostility to foreigners were a product not merely of special Japanese 
political thought and the kind of patriotic idee fixe idiich may afflict zealots in any country but also of 
earlier and very trying experience with overweening foreigners 

Some foreign merchants, of course, made important concessions to Eastern attitudes Smooth function- 
ing of the mechanism of trade at Canton owed, much to Idle practice of leaving many arrangements to the 
practical-minded Chinese Especially conspicuous was the system centering about the native comprador e, 
who was at first a combination of steward and purser for the foreign merchant The compradore was usual- 
ly connected with a native mercantile and banking firm and employed a shroff for the physical management 
of moneys 

®Cf Shimada, Agitated Japan , iii and 25 

^°For example, the foreign idea that the real Emperor of Japan was but a sort of pope, and some remark- 
able notions entertained by Japanese concerning America and Americans Of Shimada, Kaikoku Shimatsu 
(Summary of the Opening of the Countty, or The Biography of Ii Kamon-no-Kami Naosuke), 85-87, S30-3S1, 
and Sewall, The Logbook , 143-144 

Appendix 10 of the pres.ent wopk discusses cooperation and mutual instruction 

Cong Glob e (32-1), Apr 1, 1862 (Senate) Abroad, a cocky American Independence and an assi’rance of 

the suitability of American institutions for all races tended to defeat thexr own purpose In Asia, 

they must be bracketed with the generalised Ghmese notion of tbe superiority of Imperial rule, and the 

exclusive Japanese idea of superior origin See also FuesS, Cushing , I, 419, correction, should be made. 
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looked on natives as beasts and scorned 
missionaries for regarding them as human 
beings 

From the first, American consular 
officers found it necessary to differenti- 
ate between the races of the East, partic- 
ularly between the Chinese and the Japa- 
nese The term "Oriental” often possessed 
no uniform meaning, and the racial and ge- 
ographical terminology employed by well- 
informed foreigners became very specif Ic 
Consuls in Japan realized more than mer- 
chants that the Japanese were faced with 
genuine innovations and were sorely tried 
by rude and unfamiliar demands of impa- 
tient foreigners 

In China, Americans and other for- 
eigners were quick to resent flagrant cas- 
es of native avoidance of responsibility 
They failed, however, to see the advanta- 
geous aspects of the Chinese idea of re- 
sponsibility Strict adherence by Chi- 
nese to prevalent mass notions of econom- 
ics, as in the case of native preference 
for the Carolus dollar, was often regarded 
by merchants as mere obstinacy, rather 
than as a form of self-protection A 
broad-minded consul who viewed the curren- 
cy question from a fresh angle was criti- 
cized by American merchants for falling 
into an opinion previously "entertained 
only by the Chinese Officials, accounted 
for in them by their want of practical ac- 
quaintance with everything connected with 


the science of commerce^' Since consuls 
themselves o ' asionally felt obliged to 
warn native officers of the possibility of 
"stronger measures”, it is easy to under- 
stand their anxiety to emphasize their pa- 
cific intentions whenever they could, as a 
counterweight to the attitudes of some of 
their own countrymen 

Charges of dishonesty and unfair 
dealing are not surprising Nor is it pe- 
culiar that the apparent justification for 
these charges often vanished as more in- 
formation became available In some in- 
stances the reasons were real, but in other 
cases friction and intolerance or ignorance 
of alien standards of value darkly imparted 
to unfamiliar motives an aspect of wilful 
ethical misconduct Moreover, the state of 
honor and integrity among many Americans in 
the Orient was unsatisfactory It is 
doubtful whether superficial honesty was a 
veneer sufficient to hide an unpleasant 
grasping quality from the eyes of Chinese 
and Japanese Even in the affairs of great- 
er and better-established firms, charges of 
dishonesty are not lacking Reports of dis- 
interested observers whitewash no race or 
class, they suggest the need of closest 
scrutiny of charges involving ethical mat- 
ters 

Foreign desire for too thoroughgo- 
ing an application or too rigorous an in- 
terpretation of treaty provisions required 
constant watchfulness, particularly as their 


hoTvever, of the assertion that the government's letter expiaxnxng the Cushing mission contained the words 
"send to you Coxint Caleb Cushing", for the record in the Department of State reads "send to your Court, 
Caleb Cushing" Dennett comments on the probable composition of the letter in Americans in Eastern Asia, 
141 

Different races employed obnoxious words for foreigners On tia less offensive interpretations of 

Chinese terms, see Williams, The Middle Kingdom, II, 461-462 Unpleasant reactions abound in Taylor's A 
Vls|t, 285, 299-300, 319, 353-S54, 466-467 

^wood, Fankwei , 290, cf G Pauthier, Histoire des Re''ation3 Polltiques de la Chine avee les Puissances 
Qccidentales (Pans, 1859), xv-xvi, Cooke, China , 133-134, 151-152, and Perry, Narrative , 7ol 1,560 
^^Cf Lord Redesdale (A B Mitford), Memories (Two vols , New York, 1915), I, 366, and Alcock, The 
Capital of the Tycoon, II, ch XXIV 

^*For striking observations consult Hodgson, A Residence , xxix, and SS-1, H Ex Doc 125 , 265, 289 In 
Henry Satoh's Lord Hotta, the Pioneer Diplomat of Japan (Toiyo, 1908), 35-41, appears an instructive and — 
from a Japanese angle — liberal view of the way to deal with foreign demands 

^^ 2 Shanghai CL , Apr 20, 1854, 5 Shanghai CL , Jly 28, 1855, and Oct SO, 1856, end 6 
^®Gf 1 Japan Inst , Oct 4, 1855. For John Rodgers' account of the use of force when Loo Choo officers 
were "inclined to take good nature for imbecility” see Preble's (ms ) Letters from Friends 1835-1862 
(Feb 6, 1855) in Mass Hist Sec 

^'^An example of discriminating comment appears in Williams' The Chinese Commercial Guide, fifth ed , 
178-179 ' 

"Since the difficulties which occurred at Canton in 1856, and resulted in the destruction of the 
old Thirteen Factories and the extensive hongs or warehouses near them, there has been less merchandise 
stored there than previously The character and honesty of the natives in whose hands large amounts of 
goods owned by foreigners were left was shown by the returns of sales made from time to time dioring the 
ensuing months, and though there were some exceptions, the general trustworthiness of these agents at a 
tune when hundreds of natives lost their lives from connection with foreigners, was highly creditable, 
and deserves to be recorded ' 
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weaknesses and their occasional unfairness 
to local populations became manifest At 
the same time, consuls were obliged to 
temper their policy with caution in order 
to avoid apparent legal concessions predi- 
cated on generous precedents This cau- 
tion IS evident in the case of prohibition 
by Chinese authorities of the export of 
grains at Shanghai in 1851 The consul 
was concerned lest recognition of the em- 
bargo and Chinese arguments of economic 
necessity facilitate subsequent limitation 
of trade in a more important article "As 
a matter of Policy however, the Export of 
Bread Stuff being unpopular in this dis- 
trict and unquestionably restricted as re- 
gards Native crafts and the English having 
agreed to this prohibition it may be well 
for us to do likewise 

Careful observers entertained op- 
posing views regarding the question, 
first, whether treaties should be made at 
all, and second, whether, once made, they 
were to be regarded merely as enlarged and 
improved "Deshimas" for foreigners or as 
freely-swinging gateways through which 
business enterprise might pass at will 
Differences between loose and strict con- 
structions of treaties explain many of the 
vexatious details and sanguinary occur- 
rences of the period Some features of 
the issue were more clear-cut in Japan 
than in China 

The traditional policy of exclu- 
sion affected the positions taken by Japa- 
nese authorities in regard to the Perry 
treaty of peace and amity It has been 


seen that American merchants who sought to 
trade in Japan read into tnat document gen- 
erous trade privileges consistent with the 
growing freedom of commerce in the Occi- 
dent They found that "opening this Japa- 
nese Oyster", to use a figure then current, 
was a tedious task Negative attitudes 
persisted Even after the commercial con- 
cessions secured by Harris the Japanese 
sought to yield as little as possible 
The speed at which Japanese were obliged 
to make superficial adjustments was far 
too g^eat to permit well-considered manage- 
ment of the fundamental changes in economic 
structure which alone could have prevented 
numerous mistakes 

Differences between foreign and 
Japanese interpretations of treaties were 
accompanied by Important dissimilarities 
in the technique of trade The dominance 
of individual commercial initiative to 
which the American government gave its ap- 
proval stood in contrast to the strict of- 
ficial supervision, if not monopoly, of 
trade carried on in Japan To the Japanese 
official mind, commercial policy was not 
readily separable from the suspicions and 
fears of political and diplomatic situa- 
tions In native eyes, foreigners were 
united in the fact that they were not na- 
tive, and as such were felt to act with 
solidarity Only gradually did less obvi- 
ous variations between different outside 
races and occupational groups become clear 
These variations were largely nullified by 
the most-favored-nation clause in treat- 
ies 


"Transhipping goods at Whampoa was formerly done stealthily, or attended with great expense, for what- 
ever merchandise was thus transferred was charged with the same duties as if it had been brought to Can- 
ton, the Chinese government looking upon the transaction in the light of a sa] e by one ship to another, 
such a rule brought about its own violation, and was easily evaded by feeing the Whampoa tidewaiters 

"The rules, forms, and details here given for the business of a ship at Canton include many which are 
also applicable to other open ports m China, and in truth the comparative honesty and activity of the 
native merchants of Canton have been felt in the management and modeling of the foreign commerce at all 
those places " 

3-^ 6 China DP , Sept 24, 1851, with ends (note G, in partied ar) , cf Art 7 of the Treaty of Wanghia 
and Art X7 of the Treaty of Tientsin) 

George Henry Preble's manuscript Diary of a Cruise to China & Japan 1855-56 (Mass Hist Soc ), p 
293 This source deserves the attention of students 

3°1 Japan Des , Dec 10, 1857, Collins, Overland Explors 223-524 

slfor concurrent domestic developments in Japan see Gubbins, Prog of Japan , 30, S4-S5, and Treat, 

Early Dip Reis , ch 17 and parts of ch 7 The present work contains a Note on Domestic Chronology 
(below, 324-325) Alcock ( The Capital of the Tycoon, I, 82) gives a mild defence of Japanese espionage, 
which often irritated foreigners 

®®Ample testimony Indicates the naturalness of the rapid rise in prices chargea foreigners and includes 
emphatic praise of aspects of Japanese honesty (Tronson, A 7oyage to Japan. , 360, Wood, Fankwei , 504- 
508, 319 For an excellent exposition see Treat, op cit , 152-155 ) 
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Japanese authorities naturally at- 
tempted to send Harris away almost as soon 
as he arrived at his post (August 21, 
1856), "they did not regard him as a very 
acceptable addition to the empire, yet we 
left him and his flag successfully planted 
on the beach at Shimoda Time and us- 

age, however, gradually replaced outright 
objections by hesitation and delay At 
Nagasaki, for example, the Governor's re- 
mark that he would have to consult the 
Yedo government assumed the character of a 
refrain to consular complaints regarding 
inconvenient arrangements and annoying re- 
quirements In regard to the necessity of 
consular purchase of Japanese weapons and 
armor desired by Americans as curiosities, 
Walsh pointed to tne absence of treaty re- 
strictions and asserted that "Chinese who 
have no treaty rights here, can get them 
without difficulty 

Japanese officials were obliged 
quickly to recognize the formidable nature 
of the foreign tide which swept to Asiatic 
shores Chinese in positions of authority 
were slower to appraise it China offered 
great stimulus to commercial zeal, which 
found intemperate expressions requiring 


consular restraint, on behalf of Chinese 
rights Some of the resulting conflicts 
antipathies have been described They 
explain the two-sided nature of consular 
correspondence with local officials — the 
friendly regard for Chinese welfare, and, 
at other times, the severe criticism of 
Chinese misdeeds and treaty violations As 
in Japan, there existed a determination 
among native officials to hold foreigners 
at arm's length and to restrict the range 
of their activities This attitude was 
shared by the populace in South China, but 
showed decreasing strength farther north 
Consular officers in Pacific 
islands and in Australasia at times were 
occupied so much with trade and so little 
with official matters that there was not 
much to differentiate their acts from 
those of other traders In dealings with 
local authorities in British possessions, 
American consular officers were freed from 
anxiety concerning punishment of Americans 
guilty of misdeeds ashore Troublesome 
Americans contributed their full share to 
the crudeness and violence of frontier 
communities in Australasia 

In spite of the unpleasant features 


23wood, the observant surgeon of the East India Squadron, was present at important conferences held by 
Hams See his Fankwei further — pp 312-317 The Japanese tried to persuade Commodore Armstrong not to 
leave Harris Guhbins offers relevant comment ( op cit , 68-69) Question arose also concerning assign- 
ment of quarters, length of residence, and the subsequent matter of appointment of a consular officer at 
Hakodate ( l Japan Des , Sept 3, 1856, and Jxme 18, 1857, cf pp 84-86 of Edward Barrington Be 
Fonblanque's Niphon and Pe-che-li London, 1862 ) For an example of Japanese self-sufficiency see 3 Japan 
Des , Nov 19, 1860, and 1 Japan Inst , June 26, 1660 

Similar hesitancy in accepting foreigners appeared in the Loo Choo Islands 

^•^ Nagasaki Transcripts , Dec 27, 1869, and Jan 7, 1860 The consular officer suspected that the burn- 
ing of his establishment on December 26, 1859 was of incendiary origin, in the absence of sufficient pro- 
tection much of his property was stolen In his official capacity he was embarrassed by the fact that, 
as a merchant, he had lost about fifty thousand dollars' worth of goods His letter of January 7 (to the 
Governor) makes very specific complaint regarding official interference with trade and presents difficul- 
ties in the articulation of arrangements between local officers and their superiors Apparently the 
letter was written at the request of members of the Governor's office 

Information from the Historiographical Institute of the Imperial University of Tolsyo suggests that 
essential Japanese official papers, now inaccessible to stxadents, will later be edited and published, as 
circumstances permit 

®®MogeSj Eecollections , 272-274, 10 China DP , Dee 1854, end of Dec 9, 1854, 6 riVi^ria pp, Oct 27, 
1851, end No 5, 1 Foochow CL , June 20, 1855, 4 Hongkong CL , Feb 27, 1858, 4 China DP , Jan 27, 1848, 
Overland China Mail , Mar 30, 1849, p 59, Robert Fortune, Three Years' Wanderings in the Northern Prov- 
inces of China (London, 1847), 18-19, A H Foote Papers , letter from H H Bell, Jan 26, 1857, Wood, 
Pankwei, 424, Perry, Narrative , Vol 1, p 147 Cf S E Wagel, Finance in China (Shanghai, 1914), In- 
troduction, and pp 105-106 

2®0n this subject, and on the spotty character of the activities of American consular officers in small 
Pacific islands, contrasting personalities, and terrible practices of miscellaneous foreigners, including 
Americans, see D'Ewes, China, Australia and the Pacific Islands, 44, 46, 89, 150ff , 164, 190-197, Wal- 
Years in the Pacific, 373, Moore, Digest, I, 636n , Scholefield, The Pacific. 14, Com Reis . 
1857 . 203-204, and 6 China DP , Sept 26, 1851 
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of relations with local authorities and 
populations in the Par East, there were 
unifying forces and signs of a desire to 
ameliorate the situation Humorous in- 
cidents mutually enjoyed were not lacking 
Improvement of attitude among Chinese was 
not confined to Shanghai, hut that port 
early took a position which it has held to 
the present day as a center for the ex- 
change of ideas It was there that the 
foreign inspectorate of customs, retaining 
American and other foreign employees as 
officers of the Chinese government, came 
into being It was there that a Chinese 
officer familiar to residents as Hienling 
steadily encouraged a new and more liberal 
policy toward foreigners Besides liber- 
ality of mind, such a position required 
fortitude, as late as 1856 a Chinese of- 
ficer was degraded and sent away partly for 
the reason that he had held intercourse 
with " ’members of a barbarian mercantile 
house f ie , mere merchants] to the ex- 
citement of scandal against him. ' " The 
particular "barbarian” in question was at 
the time acting American consul at Shang- 
hai, and the house mentioned was that in 
which the United States commissioners re- 
sided when visiting Shanghai 

Less than two years after serious 
tension at Shanghai, Commissioner Marshall 


gave a Chinese dinner at the consulate 
(1853), "not only the Taoue-tai's silver 
cups and chopsticks, but even his cook" 
were borrowed for the occasion ^9 Toward 
the end of the decade the consul reported 
"a disposition on the part of the Chinese 
Authorities to act justly and cultivate 
the friendship of the Government of the 
United States During the same year 

the consulate at Foochow, farther south, 
observed a modification of the system of 
exclusiveness of local authorities, the 
superintendent of foreign affairs at that 
place was described as a man of great en- 
ergy, with little of "that national con- 
ceit" so much to be avoided during the 
application of a new treaty Even at 
Canton there were signs of improvement af- 
ter hostilities there 

In Japan also, signs of improvement 
gave encouragement to consuls Few native 
officials can be imagined as sharing the 
enthusiasm of one of their number who re- 
gretted that he could not give Mount Fuji 
to Harris as a present Harris, never- 
theless, began very early to receive tokens 
of personal regard and Japanese willingness 
to grant reasonable requests In 1860 
Rice reported from Hakodate that relations 
with the Japanese authorities were excel- 
lent "Our Japanese friends seem anxious 


®’’0ne of these was the publication of periodicals, in Chinese, under foreign editors 

®®Chin Repos , X7I, 644j 35-2, S Ex Doc 22 , II, 840-843 Inasmuch as some contacts were unavoid- 
able, consuls were obliged to view the risks ran l:y native officials as a matter of course and, indeed, 
to adopt a firm attitude toward hesitant (or hostile) authorities For one of the instances see 6 China 
DD, Oct 27, 1851, end 5 

2®Taylor, A Visit , 358, cf Moges, Recollections , 560 

304 Shanghai CL, Apr 20, 1859, relating a case of highly satisfactory Chinese action after molestation 
of an American, and including a translation of an unequivocal proclamation by a magistrate 

^^ 2 Foochow CL, Jan 1, 1859 

32 18 China DD , Apr 12, 1859 The collector at Canton (or hoppo , as he was called there) was of much 
higher grade than collectors at other ports, being a Manchu appointed directly by the Emperor, usually 
from the membership of his household, he made visits in company with the governor of the province and 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Manchus At ilie time, this officer was experiencing financial difficul- 
ties 

33Cosenza, The Complete Journal , 236n , cf ibid , 310n , and Charles W Stewart's remarks in Proc of 
the U S Naval Inst , mi (1905), 946ff 

s^On Japanese reasoning used to justify concessions in principle note an officer’s letter to his superi- 
or regarding Harris’ request for small coins, in Bakumatsu Graikd Kankei Bunsho (Documents on Foreign Re- 
lations in the Final Period of the [Tokugawa] Shogunate) (Twenty vols , 1853-1858, and four supplemenbary 
vols , thus far, Tokyo, 1910-19 — ), XV, 104-106 (Sept 28, 1856), see also Vol XIX, 185-189, 505-306 
Harris’ own journal differs in dates and kinds of items introduced Miss S Sakanishi of the Library of 
Congress plans a documented biography of Harris which should clear up discrepancies 
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to carry the le bter of the Treaty in ef- 
fect ” Early in the following year the 
agency described a notable case of Japa- 
nese official cooperation and individual 
courage The bark Tinos of New York was 
totally wrecked on January 10, fifteen 
miles off Hakodate 

"The Japanese GoTernment here, rendered ev- 
ery assistance at the wreck, that they could, they 
furnished over one hundred men, and a number of 
boats to aid the vessell They also took every 
care of the poor seamen after getting them on 
Shore I cannot refrain from making particular 
mention of one Japanese official, a young man named 
Sac-me-tah, — to whose personal courage and bravery, 
the most of the crew owe their lives 

At Nagasaki the end of the period 
witnessed a welcome accompaniment to in- 
creasing and profitable demand for foreign 
goods in the form of anxiety among Japa- 
nese to learn specifications for exports 
and to execute orders satisfactorily 

Improvements in relations in dif- 
ferent countries pleased merchants and 
suggested to consuls that their efforts 
weie not barren of immediate practical re- 
sults At different stages, however, con- 
sular officers of various nations indulged 
in apprehensive reflections on the proba- 
ble effects of their work on future his- 
tory Their concern was matched by that 
of local authorities In brief, some of 
those charged with responsibility on both 
sides were not fully convinced of the cor- 
rectness of the steps which the march of 
events compelled them to take Even when 
they were able to feel a moderate degree 
of genuine confidence, they were confront- 
ed by the calamitous excesses of extrem- 
ists. 


(3) The Importance of Form and Cer - 
emonial Form and ceremonial possessed 
particular significance in relations be- 
tween foreign representatives and Asiatic 
officials They call for attention as an 
offshoot of the question of attitudes 
Many Americans regarded such matters as 
stupid or insincere trumpery 

Ihen Townsend Harris went to Siam 
in 1856 one of the first questions asked 
by the minister of foreign affairs related 
to the reason for the disappointingly small 
number of officers present in the staff 
The great effect produced on the Japanese 
by naval salutes and the large number of 
officers with Perry is common knowledge 
When Consul Williams entered upon his dut- 
ies in the Samoan Islands his installation 
with military salutes and music created a 
respectful attitude among natives 

The title of consul-general which 
Harris bore had been recommended generally 
by Secretary Buchanan in 1846 and had been 
created in 1855 as a designation of form, 
implying no supervision over other offic- 
ers, which the President might bestow upon 
any consul in Asia or Africa when it would 
promote the public interest Harris took 
an additional mark of rank when, reluctant- 
ly, he adopted the title of Excellency in 
order to maintain equality with Japanese 
officers Appointees who paid attention 
to official dress were repaid for their 
pains An especially well-informed and 
adaptable American missionary, who also 
served his government well, wrote instruc- 
tively on the need of holding the Chinese 
to a respectful attitude, as manifested by 
use of official dress. 

^*We expect the Chinese to observe a suitable degree 
of formality and etiquette, and would justly resent 


Hakodate CL, Jly 1, 1860, and Jan 22, 1861, Com Reis , 1860, 404 Of Collins, Overland Ex- 
plo^s , 325, 550-331 (servants provided Rice by the governor), BaJcumatsu Gaiko Kankel Bunsho , IIX, 6-13 

(provision of a '^tea-house'' girl for the commercial agent), and Cosenza, The Complete Journal, 605 
^^ Com Reis , 1860 . 405 

3'5'See Alcock, The Capital of the Tycoon, I, 391, 1 Japan Des , Dec 10, 1857, and Hodgson, A Res- 
ide^, xxxi-xiDCLi Of also 1 Japan Des , Mar 4, 1858, Gubbins, Thd Progress of Japan , 285-288, 
and the fifth edition of Basil Hall Chamberlain’s Things Japanese (London, etc , 1905), 564-365 

®®Wood, Fankwei , 175 Amusmg incidents are related in Taylor’s A Visit, 434, 480 
^®Walpole, Four Years In the Pacific, II, 373 
^°Jones, Con Serv , 40. 

^ ^ problem at Shanghai see 1 Shanghai OL, two letters of Mar 5 

1852 
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as disrespectfiil if they omitted anything in their 
intercourse with us which is considered essential 
in their intercourse with their own officers — Chi- 
nese Persons of inferior rank should he kept at the 
same distance and required to show the same respect 
as to their own Mandarins They should not be al- 
lowed to appear before the Consul without an offi- 
cial dress and official cap — or if too poor to af- 
ford these, should be required to appear without 
anything upon their heads and with their queues 
hanging down — not tied around their heads — Consular 
servants and subordinates should be required to ob- 
serve these rules particularly 

With the everpresent example of 
large expenditures on the English consular 
service and its individual establishments, 
American consular officers found them- 
selves at some initial disadvantage in 
dealing with local officials In cases of 
merchant consuls who used their counting- 
houses and residences for official purpos- 
es, the gain in appearance was offset by 
an impression created among native offi- 
cials that American public service and 
private business were identical The non- 
merchant consul was embarrassed by his 
much more humble living accommodations, 
particularly in China 

A striking picture is drawn by 
Wood to show the ceremonial handicap 
fastened on the consul at Shanghai by the 
miserable nature of his establishment, in 
a "shackling" building of seven small 
rooms off an alley in a swamp at the edge 
of the community, with coal sheds, a sail- 
ors' boarding-house, and a dockyard as 
neighbors. To this place all callers must 
go It was to some extent a charity, hav- 
ing been built by "the wealthy American 
house of Russell & Co , as a refuge for 
the American consul" The observer noted 
the large grounds, brick wall, consular 
residence and courthouse, post office, and 
jail of the English establishment — "Is it 
any wonder that ..[the Chinese] regard 
Americans as second class Englishmen? It 
is scarce a wonder that Americans regard 
themselves as such " Unable to read and 
to grasp political relationships, the 


"wonder-seeking" populace regarded "an 
absence of state and display as the con- 
fession of imbecility and humility 

(4) Economic and Einancial Inter - 
ests of Native Peoples Americans pos- 
sessed a livelier interest in profit than 
in a form and ceremonial which many of 
them regarded as alien to their simple re- 
publicanism In fact, this profit motive 
was so strong that use of consular tact 
and thoughtfulness became necessary to in- 
sure the safety of the economic and finan- 
cial interests of native peoples against 
it Difficult cases relating to debt in 
Japan and attempted export of rice from 
Shanghai illustrate the tenacity with 
which American merchants sometimes held to 
their own views of their rights, and the 
consular vigor required to protect the 
legal and economic position of local popu- 
lations 

Misunderstandings regarding "busi- 
ness ethics" arose easily Consul Forbes 
testified that Chinese willingness to en- 
dure wrongs rather than apply to their own 
officials often rendered nugatory the 
treaty provision for settlement of dis- 
putes between natives and foreigners, and 
inadequacy of arrangements for collection 
of debts due by Americans led to unpunished 
breaking of contracts British subjects 
were compelled to observe "the principles 
of law and justice as understood in 
England", "something seems wanting on the 
part of o\ar Government to place us on 
equally respectable footing with the Chi- 
nese One of the earliest judicial reg- 

ulations ui China was a response to the 
need of reports from masters of vessels 
concerning collisions between their seamen 
and Chinese, and the desirability of liq- 
uidation of proper Chinese claims result- 
ing from such encounters. 

Consular officers were occasional- 
ly uncertain as to the correct course to 
follow with reference to native interests, 
when these exhibited internal conflict — 
either of one group against another group 
or of government policy against private 
commercial gam. In the Important matter 


‘^'’McCartee Memorandum, as described above, p 113, cf 5 Shanghai CL , Nov 3, 1860 

Consul Jones asserted that the important "show of English supremacy" in consular prestige could be 
offset only "by superior energy and enterprise of American over British Merchants " ( l Foochow CL , 
June 20, 1856 ) 

‘‘^Fankwei, 376-379, 382 

^^ 5 Canton CL, Dec 1, 1845 Ttie Anerican Treaty of Tientsin (Art XXIV) added to the right (Tr of 
Wanghia, Art XVI) of Chinese subjects to seek redress from debtor Americans "through the Consul", the 
specific right to sue them in consular court 
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of importation of sugar in foreign vessels 
at Shanghai in 1848 this problem of inter- 
nal conflict nearly produced a state of 
revolution, as it set a group of Chinese 
sugar importers against Chinese junk oper- 
ators 

(5) Security of Native Governments 
During many years consular officers were 
concerned with the uncertainties of very 
momentous conflicts involving the continu- 
ance of existing governments, threatened 
by the violence of domestic factions and 
foreign pressure Important reductions of 
Chinese sovereignty occurred in the South 
and along the Amur Disputes arose over 
control of territory in the Sandwich 
Islands and other Pacific localities 

Consuls in Japan were confronted 
with differences of native opinion on pub- 
lic policy which were to lead to the over- 
throw of the Shogunate, with the officers 
of which consuls and diplomats had origi- 
nally dealt in the belief that they repre- 
sented the ultimate authority in the na- 
tion In China, growth of the spirit of 
rebellion, chiefly in the great Taiping 
movement, reached a point where it affected 
the policy of foreign representatives and 
threatened to end the Manchu dynasty In 
both countries the question of direct for- 
eign dealings with the opposition elicited 
much discussion The possible effect of 
foreign support of the Chinese rebels put 
consuls on guard lest acts of Americans, 
such as the supplying of arms, create leg- 
itimate grievances on the part of the Im- 
perial authorities 


(6) Local Rights, Laws, and Cus - 
toms More definite were problems oblig- 
ing consular officers to observe certain 
native laws, regulations, and accepted 
customs, or to safeguard these against the 
acts of their countrymen Some rights of 
receiving governments or populations, stip- 
ulated by treaty, have received considera- 
tion in the complementary study of protec- 
tion of American rights and in remarks on 
problems relating to seamen There was 
much variation from place to place, con- 
spicuously at Hongkong 

Consuls were themselves instru- 
ments of change as they labored to secure 
observance of treaties subversive of some 
former native practices and ideas In 
other matters not specified by treaty, 
they insisted on modification of local 
customs and notions, as in a case of Japa- 
nese compliance with procedure followed at 
ports in other countries frequented by 
whalers, and Harris' refusal to transact 
business on Sunday 

On other occasions consuls quali- 
fied their readiness to require conformity 
to native laws or customs by reminding lo- 
cal officials that they must assume corre- 
sponding obligations implied by the ar- 
rangement For example, in agreeing to 
enforce any regulation which the Siamese 
government might make to prevent the throw- 
ing of ballast into a river channel, Consul 
Mattoon insisted that a sufficient number 
of suitable boats be provided at reasonable 
rates for the reception and transportation 
of ballast Consular efforts to block 


^^ 5 China DP , Sept 26, 1848, ends In this case, the Chinese authorities regarded use of foreign 
agency and facilities by Chinese sugar importers as a screen for defrauding the revenues, which presum- 
ably derived a greater income from duties on sugar shipped by junk American officers supported the 
Chinese authorities 

Incidental modification should be made of the foreign idea that popular manifestoes in China were al- 
ways politically "inspired" by clever officials Economic self-interest offers at least partial explana- 
tion of them, cf 15 China DP , Jan 15, 1857, Exh F, the "Monthly Circular" of Gideon lye, Jr , for 
June 7, 1857 (employed indirectly), and Latourette, A History of Christian Missions in China, S60, n 7 

^’’’See Moore, Digest , I, 47Sff , 542, and 7, 866 The smaller factionalism of tribes in Pacific islands 
and the less convulsive difference of views (on foreign relations) of conservatives and liberals, so- 
called, in Siam may be passed by 

‘^®The "Restoration" in Japan occurred in 1868 and the reduction of the last Tokugawa opposition in 1869, 
the collapse of the Taiping Rebellion came in 1865 

■^^Earlier examples have indicated the existing confusion See also Taylor, A Visit, S14 The diffi- 
culty in laying down any precise rule in Washington is seen in Marcy's uncertain instruction of October 
5, 1855, in 1 China PI 

^°Arguments between Harris and Japanese officials appear in Bakumatsu Gaiko Kankei Bunsho and The Com- 
plete Journal For this American's offences see, for example, the latter work, 466-466, and Huyssen de 
Kattendyke, Le Japon en 1857 , 19S-19S 

^^ Bangkok Transcripts , May 20, 1857, cf also items of May 3 and Jly 8, 1868 
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smuggling in China were sometimes compli- 
cated hy strong suspicion of the connivance 
of local officials 

The task of consuls was clear-cut 
in cases requiring little or no dependence 
on obligations of native authorities Such 
was the matter of inattention of consignees 
of vessels under the American flag when 
making their entries and clearances at 
Shanghai Before the creation of the for- 
eign inspectorate, Chinese authorities were 
troubled by frequent amendments of mani- 
fests Consul Griswold addressed a commu- 
nication to American citizens and other 
foreigners in which he emphasized the in- 
convenience to himself of explaining to the 
taotai that errors arose from inadvertence 
rather than from an intention to smuggle 
His notice set a fee for all future amend- 
ments to manifests once despatched to the 
Chinese officers and for all formal inves- 
tigations proving carelessness 

The most striking controversy in- 
volving local authority was that in which a 
consular officer was the central figure — 
James Keenan, at Hongkong Acrimony was 
characteristic of early Hongkong history 
Keenan's difficulties in connection with 
the assumption of authority by local magis- 
trates over American seamen have been 
sketched The British desired to have some 
other person substituted for this officer, 
who cherished an equally strong desire to 
see certain local authorities removed Af- 
ter unpleasant exchanges, Keenan went to 
the United States and managed to save his 


place Strong representations of Napier, 
British minster in Washington, failed to 
shake Secretary Cass' belief that the con- 
sul had justified himself sufficiently 
Certainly the attitude of the Hongkong au- 
thorities had left something to be desired 
To the disgust of the British Colonial Of- 
fice the matter was dropped Keenan re- 
mained in office several years 

(7) Injury to the Persons of Na - 
tive Subjects The small island of Hong- 
kong was under stable, and usually self- 
sufficient, authority Of many other parts 
of Eastern Asia the same cannot be said In 
these parts, more importance attached to 
the action of American consuls, or of other 
available officials of the United States, 
in protecting local rights and interests, 
particularly in regard to misfortunes to 
individuals, and affronts or injuries for 
which Americans were responsible From the 
Pacific islands to Penang and on through 
China and Japan to the Sea of Okhotsk aid 
was given by consuls or other Americans to 
Asiatic persons in distress Many cases 
falling outside the effective authority of 
any active consular officer illustrate the 
nature of the consular problem and the 
need of extensions of the service as a 
safeguard against offences by Americans 
lacking regard for the national reputation 

In handling the several kinds of 
problems affecting local authorities and 
populations, conscientious consuls were 
men of two minds The government in 


smxoggling, and the customhouse, see 6 China DP , Sept 24, 1851, end G, Dennett, Americans in 

Eastern Asia, 16 7-168 j Com Reis , III, 575, and 5 China DP , Aug 26, 1849 For Chinese rdes against 

illicit exports see the penal code — Ta Tsing Leu Lee (George Thomas Staunton, tr , London, 1810) — , 238- 
259 

®^For this and related cases see The North-China Herald, II, No 53, and VIII, No 585, 5 China DP , 

June 19, 1849, 6 China DP , Sept 24, 1851, and Jan 27, 1852, end 11, and Spalding, Japan and Around the 
World , 276-277 and 280-286 

®'^ror some other British possessions consider remarks in Com Reis , 1860 , 46, and Com Reis , III, 29- 
30 

Hongkong Cl , May 29, 1857, 46-3, S Mis Doe 14, I, 977, Gong Globe, 38-1, p 2457, 58-1, H Rep 
49 , F 0 5/711, Feb 26, 1859, and 6/712, Mar 2, 1859, Napier to Malmesbury, F 0 5/728, Mar 16, 22 
and 31, 1859, and Norton-Kyshe, The History of the Laws and Courts of Hongkong , I, 536 

®®For cases of aid to natives in distress note Wood, Fankwei, 295-298, Hildreth, Japan As It Was and 

494-495, Chin Repos , XV, 172-180 (esp 176), and Taylor, A Visit , 289, 298 

Offences by Americans included such things as abuse of native officers at Papeete, quarrels in the 
Spice Islands, rowdyism in China, firing on Japanese, and abduction of women from Russian territory 
(Wood, Fankwei, 141, 533, 19 China DP , Oct 28, 1860, D'Ewes, China, Australia and the Pacific Islands, 
281-284, Nagasaki Transcri pts , Aug 18, 1859, to Crosby, 1 Nagasaki CL , Jan 2, 1860, and Moore, Digest, 
I, 874-875 ) 
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lashington expected them to protect the rights 
and interests of Americans in the East At 
the same time, through specification and 
implication of treaties and instructions, 
it made them defenders of some of the con- 
cerns of natiTe governments and races which 
were often entirely strange to them The 
frequency of kindly solicitude and tolerant 
understanding is impressive They bridged 
gaps between widely differing races, atti- 
tudes, and interests, and opened a highway 
for amicable and mutually valuable interna- 
tional intercourse With reference to numer- 
ous native officials and other individuals 
with whom consuls dealt, especially in China 
and in Japan, it must be repeated that the 
force of their favorable influence was re- 
peatedly felt 

The number of troublesome Americans 
and other foreigners in the Orient was such 
as to require that consular officers provide 
local regulations. Both consuls and local 
authorities were affected by problems con- 
nected with securing land for the newcom- 
ers and in arranging satisfactory rules 

Sect b — Land and Buildings 

Early Asiatic immigration into the 
United States witnessed many regrettable 
incidents, but it created relatively unim- 
portant social problems as long as there 
appeared only a limited number of male 
workers or students, without families or 
great means, in interstitial positions not 
requiring a fixed location or the acquisi- 
tion of property, — so long, in other words, 
as their situation seemed to be primarily a 
transient one The question has become 
more acute in its social, political, and 
legal phases as larger numbers have ap- 
peared and as families, prolonged or perman- 
ent residence, and considerable use or own- , 
ership of property have figured- Even 
though extraterritorial jurisdiction has 
been lacking in the Asiatic communities and 
"quarters” in the United States, these 
groups have become distinctive if not dis- 
ruptive factors They have sometimes been 
aided by their consuls, but not by demon- 
strations of the armed forces of their own 
governments They have appeared chiefly in 
newer American communities familiar with 
heavy infiltrations of gain-seeking for- 
eigners and aware of the elementary tech- 
nique of relations between nations 


If serious problems arose in such 
circumstances, it is not surprising that 
in the very different countries of the Far 
East the growing alien- community problem 
early developed an acute character Fur- 
thermore, prior to the appearance of legal 
foreign settlements in certain ports, many 
foreigners had by their misdeeds made an 
evil name for their nations Foreign gun- 
boats sometimes provided an element of 
hasty compulsion Aggressive mercantile 
and missionary groups, moreover, were In a 
better position to exert a decisive influ- 
ence locally than was the case with Chi- 
nese and Japanese farmers and other work- 
ers who entered American communities 

The matter of land and buildings 
was of basic administrative concern to 
constils and to officers of the receiving 
governments in the East It revealed a 
tangled and composite set of elements 
which join it with problems already de- 
scribed The present discussion considers 
(l) the international and social question, 
affecting American relations with native 
officers and people and, secondarily, with 
other resident foreigners, (2) the admin- 
istrative question facing consuls of the 
United States, in conjunction with consuls 
of other countries) (3) the political ques- 
tion arising within single national groups) 
and ( 4 ) the economic question, including a 
real estate problem in a network of emo- 
tional attitudes and financial interests.®’’ 
( 1 ) The International and Social 
Question This problem of adjustment was 
approached with inadequate local experience 
It often brought consuls and native autho- 
rities into conflict, yet satisfactory set- 
tlement of Issues requiring discretionary 
treatment depended upon a measure of coop- 
eration. On the part of native populations 
there arose many cases of real or apparent 
opposition to foreign use of land and build- 
ings The international and social aspect 
of the problem was both official and unof- 
ficial in character Private owners of 
property, workmen, servants, agitators, and 
political factions participated The se- 
curing of land and buildings for American 
consular purposes was at times as much of a 
problem as arrangement of sites for private 
citizens 

Antagonism and frayed nerves made 
it inevitable that threats of one kind or 


®’'lt this point, a review of portions of Sections a (esp. "Use of Land and BuildingB") and b. In Chanter 
5, above, is desirable 

®®For dlffiCToltles relating to missionary residences see 5 China DP , Nov 24, 1848, 
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another should he indulged in. Forbear- 
ance and tact kept close company with 
foreign readiness to appeal to superior 
officers and to resort to pressure, in the 
form of claims or armed force For local 
officials a policy of procrastination was 
tactically more suited to the circumstanc- 
es, although it cannot be affirmed with 
assurance that all delays were the result 
of deliberate choice on their part 

Besides Impatience with delay and 
subterfuge, American consuls and their 
countrymen felt that they had another rea- 
son to make threats: they stood in con- 
siderable danger of physical injury to 
person and property at the hands of agita- 
tors and native soldiery, and from indis- 
criminate domestic fighting among the na- 
tive populations or conflicts between the 
latter and European forces Sufficient 
indication of damage to American buildings 
is seen in the fact that early in 1857 the 
consulate at Canton and the homes of Amer- 
ican citizens there were in ashes follow- 
ing hostilities The consul was forced 
from his district and had to transact bus- 
iness elsewhere, under special permission 
from the Legation Examples might be 

multiplied. The question, then, was one 
not simply of securing lands and buildings 
but also of retaining them 

Actual arrangements for such prop- 
erties revealed a natural tendency among 
local authorities to make the new situa- 
tion conform as closely as possible to 
patterns and customs with which they were 
already familiar Abrupt and radical de- 
partures from fundamental ideas and the 
requirements of domestic government pro- 
duced a hesitancy and perplexity which ir- 


ritated most impatient and unreflective 
Americans It was not strange that tem- 
porary rather than permanent residence was 
insisted upon by native officials — for the 
former left them a "re-entry" — or that lease 
rather than outright purchase was favored ® 
The need of adjustment of foreign- 
ers to domestic conditions was given def- 
initely as a reason for adoption of a pro- 
vision, in the British treaty of 1855 with 
Siam, that ten years' residence should 
precede the grant of the right to purchase 
and hold property in Bangkok This condi- 
tion was included in the treaty with the 
United States (Art IV), although American 
missionaries present acquired the right at 
once by virtue of previous fulfillment of 
the residence requirement 

In Japan, had the central govern- 
ment of the Shogunate been in a strong po- 
sition it might have carried off departures 
from traditional institutions and policy 
with smooth success, but the decline of its 
authority left it open to both foreign and 
domestic criticism Choice of a site for 
the foreign settlement in the Yokohama- 
Kanagawa area exhibits the dilemma It 
will be recalled that Harris arranged by 
treaty that Kanagawa should be opened 
This town was on the Tokaido, the highway 
used by feudal lords and their retainers, 
among whom were many men bitterly hostile 
to the admission of foreigners Moreover, 
the larger part of the harbor at Kanagawa 
was unsatisfactory for commercial vessels 
Not far away was Yokohama, five miles from 
the Tokaido, possessing a better approach 
by water, and furnishing ample ground for 
building purposes For domestic reasons 
this location was preferred by the Japanese 


®®For a typical case of irritation over delay see a letter to the aoveraor of Nagasaki from the Amer- 
ican constdate, acting in concert with the British consulate, an Nagasaki Transcripts , Oct 3, 1859, cf 
Bidleman and Doty to Marcy, June 6, 1855, in Mis Letters (Dep of State) 

®°36-l, H Ex Doc 9 ( China— Regulations for the Consular Courts ) The seriousness of the alien- 
community question is suggested by the contrasting situation in pre-treaty days, at Canton or at 
Nagasaki, when it would have been heresy for foreign trading groups to introduce their families into 
their small areas These were under the strict control of local authorities and were more easily man- 
aged than the many-sided settlements of the later type (virtually transplanted Western cities, some- 
times Eurasianized enough, institutionally, to create additional problems peculiar to themselves) 

*^0f Treat, Early Did Reis , 62 

6®Cf 1 Japan Des , Sept 6, 1855, concerning a nephew of Capt Frasier 

ft3food, Fankwel. " 250-231 Wood relates a case of difficulty over the purchase of land by a Siamese 
servant for use by her missionary employer 
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for the new "port”, and the work of devel- 
opment was begun The foreign consuls 
still insisted on Kanagawa, Harris held 
that foreign merchants would lack commer- 
cial opportunities if they were isolated at 
Yokohama, likely to become a second Deshl- 
ma His reasoning was wrong, as subse- 

quent events proved Although consulates 
were located for some years at Kanagawa, 
commerce flourished at Yokohama 

The question of land and buildings 
was of general international concern to 
different Western nations and in different 
countries of the East It raised its 
head at Bangkok, at the Chinese ports of 
Canton, Amoy, Foochow, and Shanghai, and in 
the three Japanese localities of Yokohama- 
Kanagawa, Hakodate, and Nagasaki It is 
convenient to consider the matter of joint 
consular concern with this subject as an 
aspect of consular administration 

(2) The Administrative Question In 
the larger issues of diplomacy, American 
commissioners and ministers were faced with 
the necessity of deciding whether to pro- 
ceed independently of their European col- 
leagues or to ^oin them in a cooperative or 
concerted policy In relation to several 
local problems, such as the one in hand, 
American consular officers were likewise 
obliged to determine whether to act inde- 
pendently or jointly with their own col- 
leagues from Europe 

The primary issue as between the 
Americans on the one hand and the British 
and the French on the other was the ques- 
tion whether foreigners should live in con- 
cessions that cut into native sovereignty 
or, as Americans tended to believe, in lo- 
cations so definitely under native authori- 
ty that there could be no question as to 
sovereignty The story of the Shanghai 


settlements is well known Less atten- 
tion has been given to the American fear 
(1859) that the English might succeed in 
monopolizing for their own purposes the 
whole of the old site of the foreign fac- 
tories at Canton After hostilities 
there had destroyed these structures, 
question arose as to whether they should 
be rebuilt on their old location or at some 
other place Americans recalled "certain 
disagreeable reminiscences of the assertion 
of the relative rights of the other Treaty 
Powers" and the operation of "an exclusive 
spirit solely with a view to British in- 
terests” The necessity of willing union 
of foreign residents was emphasized Prod- 
ded by his countrymen, Reed, the American 
minister, timidly presented their point of 
view to the British representative Fi- 
nally, a reclaimed mudflat (Shameen) was 
chosen as a new site, four-fifths being as- 
signed to the British and one-fifth to the 
French as concessions The French lots 
were not sold, and those of the British 
were opened to all persons except Chinese 
At Nagasaki consuls were less di- 
rectly under the eye of their diplomatic 
superiors British and American consular 
officers there cooperated vigorously In 
one respect, the choice of a site at this 
port was harder than at Yokohama, for there 
were no vacant tracts near the water in the 
possession of the government, and a loca- 
tion other than the old Dutch settlement 
meant eviction of Japanese, a policy 
pressed hy the British consulate A lim- 
ited site, proportionate to the number of 
foreigners then at Nagasaki, would frus- 
trate the purpose of the treaty, "for for- 
eigners could not then lease and build ac- 
cording to their convenience", it was as- 
serted that, when all space was occupied. 


Japan Des ., Blar £4, 1859, cf Alcock, The Capital of the Tycoa, I, ch VI 
^^Preoccupation with American interests is apt to create a false perspective It is useful at iiis 
stage to make explicit the point that many problems discussed in this work with reference chiefly or ex- 
clusively to American consuls were concerns of consuls of some other Western nations also 
®®It may hare figured in other Asiatic and Pacific ports, cf Moore, Digest, I, 479 
®^0n attitudes see Oordier, Les Ongines de deux Etablissements Frangais , pp XXZI-XXXIII, 7, 13, 
16-17, 21-22, Alcock 's paper (June 17, 1862) in Michie's The Englishman in China, II, 455, n-n r? Morse, The 
International Relations of the Chinese Empire , I, 348-349 

^^ 18 China DP , Sept 1 1859, a pamphlet entitled. The New Foreign Settlement at Canton Shall It he 
Federative or Exclusive? (possibly by Gideon Nye), with 1 Macao CL , Oct 26, 1858 (and an extract from 
the Hongkong Magazine for Dec , 1857) 

^^ 17 China DP, Nov. 5, 1858, with ends , Morse, The Trade and Administration of China, 280, Dennys, 

The Treaty Ports of China and Japan « 132 
"^^Paske-Smith, Western Barbarians, 229-230 
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prolonged discussions would recur, to the 
detriment of friendly relations ’’3. 
consuls agreed to accept the place offered, 
as a mere commencement, sutject to certain 
alterations, the distribution of lots and 
the regulations to be managed by them- 
selves.'^^ 

By the end of May, 1860, the matter 
still was not fully settled Hope for ad- 
justment by higher officers (at Yedo) had 
not been realized, and the American consu- 
late lacked instructions Resident Ameri- 
cans were anxious to begin building There 
was no choice but to accept temporary ar- 
rangements, with a ground rent character- 
ized as "beyond all reason or justice", 
with title to the land out of control of 
owners of buildings on it, and with occu- 
pants always subject to the "will or ca- 
piice" of the local authorities By au- 
tumn, however, the area was extended and 
apportioned, and merchants were arranging 
for houses and go-downs Japanese coopera- 
tion had improved notably 

(3) The Political Question The 
alien-community problem of land and build- 
ings went beyond its primary international 
and social pattern as a question between 
consuls and local authorities, with a tan- 
gent administrative difficulty It also 
involved a pair of conflicts which may be 
described briefly as political These re- 
lated to internal policy within single na- 
tional groups, and included (a) divergence 
of views between consuls and individual 
Americans, sometimes amounting to a conflict 
between (American) public welfare and pri- 
vate interest, and (b) complex variations 
and disagreements of attitude and interest 


among native groups in different ports, re- 
vealing instances of inconsistency between 
official and unofficial acts and interests 

In the case of H H Darden at 
Yokohama the American consulate was accused 
by a citizen of obstructing even such ac- 
tion as the Japanese authorities were ready 
to take regarding land and buildings 
Paske-Smith remarks that at Yokohama the 
Chinese treaty -port system failed from the 
very start because of the inability of 
foreign consuls to agree with their nation- 
als In his serious difficulty with of- 
ficers of the Mississippi , an American ship 
of war, the commercial agent at Hakodate 
gave as one cause of this intra-American 
dissension the problem of land and build- 
ings 

In China, American critics asserted 
that interference with foreigners by local 
authorities was less the fault of the popu- 
lace, as the Chinese officers sometimes al- 
leged, than of these officers themselves 
It is true that, on the ground of feeling 
and hatred of the foreigner, the suspicious 
type of authorities were sometimes in 
agreement with native malcontents It was 
possible, also, for heedless agitators to 
hinder those harassed officials who sought 
to do their duty under the treaties It was 
not easy for the consul to determine which 
cases of popular hostility were genuine. 
Apart from prejudices of this sort, consid- 
erations of individual self-interest and 
public policy led many natives in China 
(and in Japan) to make deals with foreign- 
ers with greater celerity than their ruling 
officials liked It was not necessarily 
true, however, that a procrastinating 


letter of Oct 5, 1869 from the American consulate to the governor, giving the consuls’ views 
(Nagasaki Transcripts, cf Paske-Smitti, op cit , 229) The letter insisted on the right of foreigners 
of the states in question, regardless of their number, to buy or rent according to their individual wants, 
it urged that the setting aside of a place (by the Japanese government) where foreigners might rent and 
build did not destroy the right to buy or lease from Japanese willing to sell or rent The desire of 
each nation for a separate fixed locality was pointed out, and the fact that "the ground would still 
long to the Japanese Government and Rent be paid for such sites as were actually occupied The whole 
would still be under Japanese law , as regarded any Japanese upon it " 

"^^The site proposed by the Japanese was a small space along the foot of the hill, with a small portion 
of ground at tidewater The limited water frontage was entirely unacceptable 

'^^ NagasaVi Transcripts , Jan 7 and May 31, 1860, Paske-Smith, West Barbarians , 242, 247 
'^^ Gom Reis , 1860 , 405, cf Paske-Smith, op cit , plan facing p 234 

"^^For details of this case and for comment on the situation at Yokohama, see Mis letters , Jan 9, 1860 
'^ %est Barbarians , 248, with a narrative 

The matter was disposed of during 1858-1859, Americans and Englishmen had buildings where they wished 
to be ( 1 Hakodate CL. Nov 4, 1859, Com Reis , 1860, 282 ) 
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Chinese official possessed a particular 
aversion to foreigners, for delay some- 
times strengthened his position with his 
own anti-foreign superiors in the central 
government, to whom the treaties represent- 
ed no true meeting of minds 

(4) The Economic Question Contin- 
ual charges of native had faith and hostil- 
ity, and emphasis on economic and financial 
aspects of foreigners* desire to secure lo- 
cations, are apt to produce an impression 
that there was no economic problem on the 
native side The error of this impression 
is indicated, first, by distinguishing be- 
tween prejudiced, irresponsible natives and 
those interested subjects of the receiving 
states who preferred to make available 
their lands, buildings, or services, and, 
second, by remembering the occasional dif- 
ferences of purpose and policy which divid- 
ed interested native subjects and hesitant 
local officials 

Native economic interests and those 
of foreigners, in connection with land and 
buildings, were of course concerned with 
the same material objects The advantage 
of one side coincided fundamentally with 
the advantage of the other — in situations 
in which a foreigner hoped to secure land 
for the erection of buildings by native 
workmen or for the creation of establish- 
ments in which natives would find regular 
occupation Occasionally there was a de- 
gree of surface conflict between the two 
sets of interests, notably in the business 
of dickering over the exact figure to be 
paid an owner for use of his land In this 
last respect there existed a ’’real estate" 
problem, intensified at some places by the 
early rise in values of the limited amounts 
of land available, as at Shanghai and Yoko- 
hama . ® 


Sect c — Consuls or Subjects of Third Na- 
tions 

"Should the United States formulate nfith 
Great Britain a common Chinese policy? Or should 
o\ir Government insist upon maintaining its inde- 
pendence of action? If the former, should unity of 
policy extend to the pooling of military forces un- 
der a united command? Or should the marines and 
gunboats of the United States be employed solely 
for the protection of American citizens on their 
way out from the interior points and in the coast 
ports?** *'Those who favor unity of action argue 
that only through the prompt and concerted use of 
all the available military strength can the com- 
plete victory of 'militarism, brigandage and Bol- 
shevism* be prevented ** "Other organizations and 
individuals with equal experience in Chinese af- 
fairs insist that only through the maintenance of 
freedom of action and by the adoption of a con- 
structive policy can the United States avoid being 
made a catspaw for the commercial and imperialistic 
interests of Great Britain in the langtse valley 
and of other powers elsewhere " (Foreign Policy 
Association, News Bulletin , April 8, 1927 ) 

"The interests of England, France, and the 
U S are identical in China " "Their Treaties re- 
quire revision as well as ours and as they have 
such an available and powerful Naval force in these 
seas I would recommend that an understanding be had 
between all three to cooperate " ( 4 Shanghai GL , 

Murphy to Thomas, No 10, Dec 27, 1866~) ~ 

" However much we may deplore the undigni- 
fied policy which* the American statesmen at home 
have chosen to adopt, and however much we may feel 
satisfied to find that they are balked of even the 
advantage they propose to themselves of monopolizing 
the trade while we are fighting the common battle, 
still our interests are identical, and eventually 
we must work together " (Cooke, correspondent of 
The Times , London, writing in 1858 in his China , 

pp 281-282 ) 


'^^ Consular Letters , passim , 1 China PI , May 50, 1857, Dennett, Americans in East Asia, 157 Dr T F, 
Tsiang comments that in the Ii Wu Shih Mo , government records relating to foreign affairs, the original 
grant of the settlements was not mentioned (Letter of Aug 14, 1952 ) 

’'®See Alcock, The Capital of the Tycoon , I, ch VI, cf ibid , I, 510. Perry's Narrative (Vol 1, 
p. 445) indicates a limited use of temples In the real estate market 

The case of American consuls at Amoy, extending over several years, exhibits sharply the more insist- 
ent difficulties mentioned in this section This long and involved story shows how nearly bereft of ef- 
fective help from his superiors an American consul could be, in his efforts to solve the problem of se- 
curing land and buildings— in this instance for consular purposes— in the face of conflicting native at- 
titudes and interests It contains useful and interesting phases of local history, with a general sig- 
nificance, which may be studied in 1 Amoy CL , Dec 26, 1850, and Dec 10, 1855 It will be recalled 
that the consul at Amoy also experienced difficulty with his own government regarding funds for construc- 
tion purposes (See Frontispiece and the illustration on page 132, above ) 
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The Englishman Power wrote in uncomplimen- 
tary manner, in his Recoil eetiona (258) , of "loxir 
lean, sallow Yankee, with dyspepsia gnawing at his 
vitals, and ever keeping him lank and Irritahle”, 
but the American naval surgeon, Dr Wood, saw his 
fellow Yankee as a less distinctive, if not more at- 
tractive, character "There is, I am sorry to admit, 
too much reason for Americans in China becoming, as 
the old mandarin is said to have said, 'second- 
class Englishmen "The United States in its col- 
lective personality holds Its head veiy high at 
home It professes to be very rich, very independ- 
ent, very liberal, very elegant, very commiserating 
of other nationalities, and very superlatively good 
and great in all things " "In China this great 
boaster with so much to boast of this propagandist 
of the most modern and improved doctrines of politi- 
cal progress, is superlatively insignificant The 
Mencein eagle looks so much and so proudly upon its 
own proud hosom that it does not see its distant 
tail plumage dragging in the mud But drag it does, 
and BO wretchedly that the eagle's best friends are 
ashamed of it In China, instead of holding its 
head erect and spreading its pinions to a free air, 
it is a sneaking, mean dependent beggar, maintaining^ 
its official existence by charity and all kinds of 
wretched shifts All this will be very distressing 
to the loyalty of juvenile patriotism, and those who 
get their blood warmed with the fire of Fourth of 
July orations " And yet this writer believed that 
some pride was allowable ” the simplicity and 
honesty of our government have repudiated the falsi- 
ty, the intrigue, and deception of the old diplomat- 
ic art, and asking nothing but what is right, sub- 
mitting to nothing that is wrong, it needs no din- 
ner-table diplomacy to attain its ends, and ought to 
be above using it " Therefore, among other things, 
he objected to the location of the residence of the 
United States minister "down in the Portuguese set- 
tlement at Macao, as far from the Snperor of China 
as he can well get " ( Fankwei , 371-372, 382, pub- 
lished 1859 ) 

The persistent question of the 
American position in the Orient with ref- 
erence to policies of other foreign powers 
found expression in the marked complexity 


I of consular problems at several East Asi- 
atic ports In each of these places a mi- 
crocosmic stage was set for the interplay 
not only of local influences but also of 
national and international forces. Occi- 
dental as well as Oriental 

With respect to other foreign na- 
bions in Eastern Asia, American attitudes 
and policies were the toy of powerful cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal forces. Original- 
ly, Americans had informally entered the 
East in pre-treaty days with the main idea 
of making money, as individuals There 
they encountered other profit-seekers from 
England, the European Continent, and Asia 
whose outlook and reactions were the prod- 
uct of imlike conditions in their own coxm- 
tries and a different overseas experience. 

In a sense, Americans found in the er suing 
competition a continuation and a broadening 
of the struggle for independence Later, 
when an international treaty-system sprang 
up, the United States contributed to the 
shaping of it The new republic was caught 
in a web of circumstances and Interests 
which led it into appalling inconsisten- 
cies. It could not escape, without com- 
plete abandonment of the established in- 
terests of its individual citizens in the 
Orient, an abrupt change which would have 
produced violent reactions in Washington 
Had the American government ac- 
quired significant territorial holdings in 
the East, it would perhaps have been 
obliged clearly to unify its policy with 
that of England, France, and Russia In so 
doing it could not, however, have escaped 
the anxieties arising from internal con- 
flicts of interest among those powers, nor 
could it have guaranteed the sudden trans- 
formation of American thinking into an im- 
perial consciousness and a willingness to 
foot the inevitable bill 

The primary contacts of American 
consuls in the Far East were with local 
authorities, but they frequently found them- 
selves compelled also to take into account 


®°As specimens of comment on pollqy at the time see La Graviere's Voyage en Chine , I, 275, 520-321, 

4 Ohinfl DP , Sept 25, 1847, and The North-China Herald , VIII, No 388 (remarks of D J Macgowan) Of 
comments by Tyler Dennett in Vol 168 (Jly , 1933) of the Annals of the Amer Acad of Pol and Soc 
Science— American Policy in the Pacific (Ernest Minor Patterson, ed ) , Vol II of Clark University Thesis 
Abstracts, 1950 (Worcester, 1930), 123-125 (Katharine A Powell's "Anglo-American Relations in China, 
1782-1856", confirming the impression of a growing tendency toward British-American cooperation after 
the treaties, especially as Americans grew wealthier), and Great Britain, Foreign Office, Reports Rela- 
tive to British Consular Establishments 1858 & IST'l , 6 pa'^ts, Sess Papers, 1872, Vols 60—61. 
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the distracting presence of representa- 
tives of other Western powers^ equally in- 
tent on their own primary business of deal- 
ing with native authorities Triangular 
local situations favorable to misunder- 
standings developed These were often 
complicated by diplomatic and naval offic- 
ers suff iciently to produce the picture of 
a neighborhood quarrel across the back 
fence The following account, under six 
headings, describes the background, the 
content and manifestations of the problem, 
and the consuls' handling of it, with some 
reference to Its personal aspects 

(1) Variety of Alignments of Na- 
tional Attitudes and Purposes There were 
many indications of a spirit of isolation 
among Americans in the Far East, of a 
sense of imperial elevation and call to 
leadership among British subjects, of re- 
sponsibility for religion and culture 
among Frenchmen, and of expansion on the 
part of Russians, whose advance Eastward 
across Asia presented many striking paral- 
lels to the American advance Westward 
across the opposite continent A wide- 
spread spirit of racial dislike was in 
some cases an apparent rationalization and 
buttressing of conflicting interests, in 
others a definite result of unpleasant in- 
dividual contacts The history and polit- 
ical traditions of each nation involved 
have to be accepted as factors New con- 
ditions at East Asiatic ports elicited a 
diversity of fixed policies among foreign 
representatives, not all of which could 
prevail in a given case Seldom did all 
foreign attitudes and all native ideas 
point in the same direction, in many cases 
only two nationalities were of like mind 
There were many changes in grouping 

The Americans were more accustomed 
than other Western nationalities to isola- 
tion and to simplicity in foreign rela- 
tions The complexities of imperial re- 
sponsibilities and purposes created a spe- 


cial cleavage in the Orient between the 
United States and other foreign powers 
With this cleavage went a discernible dif- 
ference in ideas as to how to get along 
with Asiatic peoples Through their faith 
in other races— or perhaps through their 
inexperience— the isolation of the Ameri- 
cans was emphasized To hold to this 
faith was not "the thing to do", according 
to the dominant international fashion 
Americans as a unit were not "important" 
and at times the play moved on whether 
they participated or not Indeed "isola- 
tion" was occasionally synonymous with 
"insignificance " The American position 
was further weakened by a type of moral 
compromise which was almost inevitable — a 
willingness to profit from the advantages 
won by powers more actively military To 
put the matter extremely, Americans ordi- 
narily did not overtly take part in the 
raid, but they could hardly avoid sharing 
the booty 

However much native officials 
might comment favorably on the American 
method of approach. East Asiatic govern- 
ments could not treat citizens of the Re- 
public and other foreigners separately, 
especially in the face of most-favored- 
nation clauses Outsiders like the rest, 
Americans required treaty arrangements so 
linked with those of other Western nation- 
alities as to place them unquestionably in 
the alien camp As the Chinese and the 
Japanese became aware of the international 
consequences of their commitments to the 
United States, they could not exchange at- 
tentiveness to the safety of their entire 
foreign policies for trustful reliance up- 
on American sentiments American expecta- 
tions that this would be done placed a tax 
on friendly feeling which was at once pre- 
sumptuous, unenlightened, and selfish 

Suspicion of European policies was 
reflected particularly in the anti-British 
prejudice of many American diplomats. 


®^Among relevant cases which have already been presented, those in the preceding section, on land and 
huildings, have introduced some features of the problem 

®^See Wood, Eankwei , 3M (Harris' argument that Japanese agreements with the French and the Russians 
were their own affair) 

In the case of the burning of the foreign factories at Canton interest attaches to the exactly oppo- 
site views of the Chinese purpose held by the American, Parker, and by Bowring, the British diplomatic rep- 
resentative Bowring assarted that the act was directed not solely at the British but at every national- 
ity connected with the locality, the favored cooperation in securing compensation Parker, while seeming 
to agree on the second point, held that the burning of the factories was a hostile measure of the Chinese 
coatniissiauer against the English alone, "notwithstanding he well knew it would involve friend as well as 
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consuls, naval men, and — perhaps to a less- 
er extent — merchants Even some of those 

Americans who believed in military and dip- 
lomatic cooperation with the British or 
otherwise succumbed to the force of British 
ideas did so through no pronounced fondness 
for that nationality The immediate logic 
of pressing circumstances was more compell- 
ing than "racial feeling”, although it is 
sometimes difficult to distinguish between 
the two The shifting variety of more or 
less general national preferences for one 
country or another suggests that such lean- 
ings were manipulated and pushed to the 
point of sentimental enthusiasm even when 
there was no appreciable change in personal 
contacts of individuals or in cultural fel- 
lowship 

Other attitudes find expression in 
subsequent divisions of this section 

(E) Cooperation Necessitated by 
Identical Status or Projects of Common in - 
terest Besides the similarity of their 
treaty status, officers, merchants, and 
missionaries of the major foreign powers 
were linked by a biological circumstance: 
they were non-Asiatic It is customary to 
say that they belonged to the white, or 
Caucasian, race, and that was ordinarily 
the case, but it is as much to the point to 


think of what they were not as of what 
they were The obvious negative contrast, 
that they were not Japanese and not Chi- 
nese, was what made them foreigners in the 
eyes of native persons Most of the 
Western foreigners felt some obligation to 
cooperate in a wise policy, lest the wrath 
of reactionary local officials or the fury 
of the mob be turned in undiscriminating 
revenge against innocent nationalities 
rather than the real offenders The 
seriousness of this matter for consuls has 
already been demons-f-rated 

In addition to similarity in treaty 
status and in their position as foreigners. 
Westerners found a cohesive force in the 
execution of projects of common interest, 
including extraterritorial administration, 
land and customs arrangements, currency and 
claims, appointment of pilots, and formula- 
tion of various kinds of regulations and 
proclamations Even these influences, how- 
ever, could not overcome entirely the dis- 
organizing effect of national or personal 
inclinations and interpretations 

A statement of all the instances of 
cooperation between American consuls and 
their colleagues would reveal an impressive 
total The cases already used in special 
connections have shown the nature of 


foe " Secretary Cass objected to a joint presentation of claims and to the enforcement of American 
claims by British authorities ( IS China DP , No 1, Jan 15, 1857, arid Exhibit A, 1 China PI , No 5, 

June 29, 1857 ) Note Art XIII of the Treaty of Wanghia and Art XXNI of the American Treaty of Tientsin 
Cf Alcock, The Capital of the Tycoon , II, 43-44 

^ ^18 China DP , Dec 10, 1859, 31-1, H Ex Doc 125 . 322, The Life and Letters of Samuel Wells Wil - 
liams, 280-281 (referring to the kindly missionary-diplomat' s "need of more grace of God to like English- 
men than people of any othe name”), 285-286, Dennett, Americans in East Asia . 304 Impressions formed 
on the basis of personal friendships, and in fairly simple situations, tended to diverge from those 
gained from impersonal contacts in many-sided public business, which required innumerable unsatisfactory 
compromises 

one time the alignment was Russians and Americans vs_ the English, at another the French and the 
Americans vs the English Once there was a confrontation of the English and the Japanese against the 
Russians and the Americans Again, the latter combination was set off against the French The term 
"alignment” as used here does not always indicate an explicit understanding regarding positive action, 
sometimes it means only a preliminary or partial leaning, and in some cases its force is negative, in 
the sense that two or more countries or nationalities grouped together were simply the objects of the 
dislike or opposition of members of some other race, or group of races For further cases and for sup- 
porting evidence see Rouhaud, Les Regions Nouvelles, 66-57, La Graviere, Voyage on China , I, 176ff (in 
contrast to Rouhaud), 181, 199, 210-212, 5 China DP , Apr 10, 1847, Golder, Guide to Materials for Amer- 
ican History in Russian Archives , 74-75, 1 Amoor River CL, Oct 30, 1856, Cooke, China, 142, 14 China 
DP, Apr 23, 1857, Williams, Tne Life and Letters, 277 

®®Note the presence of black men on American ships and British-protected Indian traders at Canton 

®®For a Chinese view of foreigners "as forming but one family” see 1 Ningpo CL, Mar 15, 1C58 (Brad- 
ley), cf 35-2, S Ex Doc 22 , II, 1163 Macao Portuguese stood in a peculiar position, particularlv as 
many of them were Eurasian, in some cases th^ are better regarded as a local faction than as foreign- 
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iMividual objects of attention Joint con- 
sular concern at one time was directed to- 
ward native persons or interests, at anoth- 
er toward the persons or interests of mem- 
bers of the foreign communities 

(g) Direct Consular Dealings with 
Subjects of Other Foreign Governments 
(particularly those without treaties or 
consular representation) Consuls of 
treaty powers were drawn together by an- 
other common concern, resulting from the 
damage done to all foreigners in native 
eyes by the misconduct of non-treaty na- 
tionals or subjects of treaty powers having 
no restraining consular officer at a given 
port At other times law-abiding subjects 
of those countries stood in need of offi- 
cial aid which it fell to diplomats and 
consuls who were present to supply Such 
attention by consuls to members of other 
nations was no new thing Foreign seamen 
serving on American ships were in some re- 
spects treated as Americans, and Moore 
shows that it had been a habit among Euro- 
pean consulates and other establishments 
in the East to open their doors regardless 
of the national characters of their benefi- 
ciaries 

(4) Conflicts Between American and 
Other Foreign Interests and Purposes Al- I 


though cooperation between ofircers of 
foreign nations increased, their solidari- 
ty was constantly exposed to disintegrat- 
ing influences There were times when 
American representatives, like those of 
other Western governments, were impelled 
to deal singly with local officials in 
Eastern Asia even though such action set 
them against their foreign colleagues 
Divisive factors became dominant instead 
of secondary. Cases in diplomatic history 
are well-known, in connection with clauses 
in American treaties offering the country’s 
"good offices" and in line with its tend- 
ency toward isolation in diplomacy Con- 
sular officers shared this leaning, in such 
matters, for instance, as land concessions, 
the coolie traffic, and duty payments. 

Cases of actual divergence reveal 
sharp conflicts Division was promoted 
by opposing views of the importance of 
Chinese sovereignty, use of bogles (the 
English, the Russian, the "European"), 
rivalry in trade, conflict of principle 
with selfish gain, and uneciual financial 
strength or treaty status Other sources 
of difficulty were hostilities originating 
in Western diplomacy, contrasting political 
philosophies, differences of imperial or 
colonial interest in Asia, and clashing 


Note the imwillingaess of some highly individualistic Americans to abide by arrangements agreed upon 
by officials at Nagasaki; the handling of cases of accused Chinese at Shanghai (Morse, Int Reis , I, 

463) , division between foreign consuls with reference to principles applied in control of the coolie 
traffic, a matter calling for closest agreement (16 China DP, Apr Z6, 1858, ends ); and cooperative pro- 
cedure needed to control the departure of misbehaving foreigners from Siam (Bangkok Transcripts, June 20, 
1859) . 

Cooperative assistance in matters of simple courtesy and "common humanity" was practised hy consuls 
very generall-^, among many examples, note the incidents related in Fortune’s A Narrative of a Journey , 
19E-197, 258, Tilley's Japan , 170, and Coseuza's The Complete Journal , 395-594 Identity of language 
greatly simplified dealings between American and British consuls 

American and British traders sometimes served as consds of foreign powers It has been seen that 
some of the minor consular officers in the American service were British subjects, or of British birth 
Apart from an agreement between Portugal and China, the Kingdom of Sweden and Norway was the only for- 
eign state possessing a treaty status in China resembling that of the four major powers, and even Rus- 
sia's position differed from that of -Uie other nations. However, Belgium and some additional countries 
were allowed to trade, by informal permission. In the making of treaties by European governments, rep- 
resentatives of the United States extended the courtesy of "good offices", for a reciprocal attitude see 
1 China PI , Feb 21, 1859. 

as Digest, II, 728 See Bangkok Transcripts , covering letter of Nov 30, 1952, Dennett, Amers In 
East Asia, 542, Con Regs , 1856 , 226 Compare Koo’s comment on a British principle of protection, in 
The^ Status of Allens in. China, with the case related in Huyssen de Kattendyke’s Le Japon en 1857, 171 
Hongkong and Macao, of course, do not fit into this pictirre * 

®^See Wood, Fankwei , 180-181, Paske-Smlth, West Barbarians , 145, a nri 3 nhina pp, Pg-b gg, 1847 Of 
the interesting comments in The Record of Townsend Harris (Tokyo, E Shibusawa, ed ), 16-17^ and the 
1932 edition of Treat’s study (Diplomatic Relations between the United States and Japan 185^1895 ) . I, 

’^Alcock offers depressing comment in The Capital of the Tycoon, I, S19 
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social attitudes and customs Whether in 
cooperation or conflict, the psychological 
effect of Great Britain's imperial strength 
can hardly he exaggerated, particularly in 
relation to American consuls and merchants 
American consular difficulties with 
the English exceeded in number their con- 
flicts with members of other nationalities, 
as was natural in view of the size of the 
interests inyolyed At Hakodate the Brit- 
ish consul, for example, was convinced that 
the United States had encouraged Russia in 
alleged designs against that Japanese port, 
which it was hej.d to be Britain's duty to 
keep open Along the coast of China there 
was an economic as well as a political ele- 
ment in the continuing problem created by 
British efforts to secure for service on 
their own ships English seamen attached to 
American merchant vessels British and 
French consulates brought to the attention 
of American (and Japanese) officials charg- 
es of commercial and financial misuse of 
their naval connections by certain Ameri- 
cans, one of whom in turn vigorously at- 
tacked his British accusers.®® 

(5) Contributory Personal Charac - 
teristics of Consuls. In both competitive 
and cooperative relations of American con- 
suls and their Western colleagues, there 
appeared an element of varying importance: 
personal relationships between consuls, and 
their individual Idiosyncracies and atti- 
tudes Some of these have been encoun- 
tered At times "national characteristics" 
found exaggerated expression in certain in- 
dividuals, at other times they were modi- 
fied or suppressed Occasionally the indi- 
vidual officer was so pronounced in his at- 
titude and manners as to become a thorn in 
the flesh to his colleagues, and even to his 


own countrymen It is possible, also, 
to conjecture what individual and collec- 
tive puzzles some consuls were to local 
authorities It was easy for them to con- 
clude that the best way to handle certain 
foreign officers was to put them off and 
to yield to them just as little as possi- 
ble, in some instances even regarding them 
with a measure of the indulgent commisera- 
tion accorded irresponsible persons 

Several American consular officers 
held pronounced anti-British views An- 
glophobia was fanned by displays of Brit- 
ish pomp and power and, perhaps, by the 
anti-Americanism of Englishmen like Alcock 
Although Harris found this officer agreea- 
bly cooperative in some matters, the 
Englishman allowed his views of American 
activities to approximate a superstition 
Lively reading is found in Rice's caustic 
account of the arrival at Hakodate of the 
British consul, Hodgson, with a party of 
fourteen persons, including a "Secretary, 
Interpreter, Crown-bearer" and others, all 
under the supervision of Alcock* 

"Yesterday the Consul was landed with all the pomp 
of a conquering hero, band of music, firing of gms 
from the ship, a double file of marines, all of 
idiich pleases the Japanese so much that they have 
named him the [']Biurible Bee' Consul 

"Today Mr Alcock the Consul General called 
upon me, in order (I suppose) to let me know my 
place, and how to treat his friend and stated 
the reason the Consul had not called upon me at the 
same time he did upon the Russian Consul, to idiich 
I replied that he received his appointment from his 
sovereign and I also from minej and I should recog- 
nize him as an equal, or not at all, and after a 
pleasant chat Mr Consul General took his leave, 
and in forty minutes Mr Hodgson, Consul made his 


®®Hodgson, A Residence , 306, 1 Macao CL, Sept S4, 1859, 1 Foochow CL« June 20, 1855, Com Reis , 1860 , 
417, Bangkok Transcripts , item relating to a letter of Mar SI, 1858 (but one of a number of trying 
questions at Bangkok), 4 China DP, Jly, 17, 184d (Bates end ), Paske-Smith, West Barbarians , 599, Mis 
Let , Toucey to Cass, May 30, 1860, 4 Shanghai CL , Sept 16, 1857, with ends 

An attempt made at Canton in 1847 to establish a general chamber of commerce broioght in only four 
non-British members Since the British government recognized such bodies, the name was changed to the 
Canton British Chamber of Commerce and the four outsiders terminated their connection ( Chin Repos , 
XVI, 87-88 For rules, committee, and members see pages 88-92 ) 

®‘*At times an individual’s official and personal attitudes did not coincide See, for example, Chin. 
Repos , XVIII , 333 

®®0n the English see Perry, Narrative , Vol 1, 188, 2 Japan Des , Sept 3, 1359, Alcock, The 

Capital of the Tycoon, I, 201 (one of many passages)} 19 China D P, Oct 4, 1860, 34-1, H Ex 

Doc 2, 182 
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first appearance in. my Office, said iie was sorry for 
not having called before, had been very busy etc 
sloped [ sic ] nearly two hours told me his course of 
conduct etc, one of which was 'That he should not 
speak to any but first and second Governor and that 
he should stand no humbuging [sic ] from them ['], He 
appeared to be a quiet man and judging by his looks, 
IS more fond of beer and pleasure than bnsinesa or 
fighting 


Knapp asked the Secretary of State to trans- 
mit the relevant correspondence to the 
Portuguese representative at Washington, 

"that he may be informed low the representative of 
that Government, m this port, has acted in a mat- 
ter of such high importance, and of the insult of- 
fered to me and to the Government I have the honor 
to represent 


More cordial were relations between the 
British and American consular officers at 
Nagasaki Paske-Smith elucidates a passage 
in a letter from Walsh to Morrison, the 
British consul, ("Enclosed please find 15 
Iiize-hhoys which I will try and get back 
from you some time" ) as an indication that 
"the Consul for the United States of Ameri- 
ca had not failed to introduce the national 
game "97 

(6) Contacts of Consuls Through 
Their Superiors Some embarrassing matters 
affecting American and other consuls, too 
involved or too far-reaching to admit of 
settlement locally, were referred or ap- 
pealed to superior officials Such, for 
example, was an impasse in the relations 
between Knapp, the consular officer at 
Shanghai, and T C Beale, consul for Por- 
tugal It was connected with the murder, 
in a shore fight, of a seaman from the 
American ship Wandering Jew The American 
consulate felt that the facts of the case 
required the cooperation of the Portuguese 
consul in apprehending the murderer An 
extraneous issue was introduced by Beale's 
demand for a prior apology by Knapp, be- 
cause of this officer’s supposed view that 
the Portuguese consulate was not a properly 
established office Reference of the ques- 
tion to the naval officers of the two na- 
tions brought no immediate solution, and 


Some questions were routed through 
the local diplomatic representatives, as 
in a case at Eoochow, relating to the 
"duty-question," a fruitful source of 
problems Difficulty in compelling for- 
eign merchants to pay their obligations 
led Vice Consul Dunn to ask the American 
Legation to insist that Sir John Bowring 
"seriously entertain the matter" and "di- 
rect fi B M's Consul at this Port to assume 
some decided action in the premises” 
Superiors were not uniformly satisfactory 
to consuls in their management of matters 
referred to them 

In the confusion and disorder of 
an evolving situation, individually differ- 
ing representatives of dissimilar Western 
nations dealt with matters of common con- 
cern to foreigners Local authorities oc- 
casionally modified foreign alignments In 
some circumstances, American consuls and 
their colleagues were brought into compet- 
itive rather than cooperative contact be- 
cause of rival interests of their different 
governments and nationals Personal char- 
acteristics and adm^-nistrative aid from 
superior officers affected both cooperative 
and competitive problems 

A frequent tendency toward isola- 
tion, or inconclusive and unstable coopera- 
tion, was not confined to Americans, nations 


^ 1 Hakodate Cl , Oct 17, 1859 In an age when drinking was fairly general, consuls, like other men, 
sometimes fell victim to excessive personal lnd^lLgence and unpaired their usefulness accordingly The 
33uiiiber of cases of demonstrated intemperance, however, is not larger than might be expected 
9 7 West Barbarians , 408 

Qt , Sept 10, 1857 For reference of a Manila case see 4 Qh^na jxy 18, 1848 

1858, end 5a (Dunn to Reed) Another acute disagreement between British and 
Imerican officers concerned organigation of the customhouse at Canton Before the matter was concluded 
it had claimed the attention not only of the diplomatic representatives in China but also of the home 
governments (F 0 ^7^, Abst , Ro 10, Jan 18, 1360, with ends , and Abst .No S4. Feb S 1860 
19 China DP , Feb 13, 1860 ) ^ loou, 

^ failure of Attorney-General Anstey at Hongkong to understand a joint consular 

arraugement^for^control of^foreign criminals at Ningpo, m 1 Hingpo CL . Mar 13, 1858, end , cf 6 China 
W, Sept 24, 1851, end G In Eastern Gibena the commercial agent was practically a free lance, and 
in Siam the only American representation was at the consulate at Bangkok 
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intent to a considerable degree on differ- 
ing courses were bound now and then to ob- 
struct one another Thoroughgoing Ameri- 
can cooperation with the powerful British, 
for example, would probably have been tan- 
tamount to definite acquiescence in Brit- 
ish domination Administrative self-de- 
termination by consuls and reasonable sup- 
port by home governments in the coopera- 
tive working out of local problems and 
policies, always in the face of practical 
necessities, might have provided a firmer 
basis for subsequent developments than 
that which was created in the midst of 
outside influences, unsuitable attitudes, 
and excessive haste To be sure, individ- 
ual consuls were often thrown upon their 
own resources, but not as a matter of pos- 
itive policy, and consuls who resolutely 


followed independent lines did so at their 
own risk Insofar as the temporary inter- 
ests of Americans and other foreigners in 
the ports seemed to coincide, these West- 
erners must be thought of as forming Far 
Eastern local communities largely set 
apart from the populations of their respec- 
tive homelands, as well as from the sur- 
rounding native populations 


The two following chapters. Fifth 
Group (Special Problems), discuss five 
questions which, though bearing a fraction- 
al relation to preceding topics, had so 
many ramifications and peculiarities that 
they are most conveniently treated as a 
separate, residual group 



Chapter 11 

FIFTH GROUP* SPECIAL PROBLEMS (Sects, a, h, c) 


Sect a — Judicial Problems 

A Note in Sir George Thomas Staun- 
ton’s translation (1810) of the famous Ta 
Tsing Leu Lee , or penal code of China, al- 
ludes to the embarrassing situation of for- 
eigners then in that empire, liiat they could 
consider themselves neither wholly subject to 
Chinese laws nor wholly independent of them 

"When imfortunately involved in contentions with 
the government, there is generally a line, on one 
aide of which submission is disgraceful, and on the 
other, resistance unjustifiable, but this line be- 
ing uncertain and undefined, it is not surprising 
that a want of confidence should sometimes have led 
to the surrender of just and reasonable privileges, 
or that at other times, an excess of it should have 
brought the whole of this valuable trade . to the 
brink of destruction 

Many well-known episodes and ten- 
sions resulting in the creation of the 
treaty system and extraterritoriality 
failed to remove entirely the embarrass- 
ments, uncertainties, and conflicts to 
which Staunton referred The functioning 
of unlike legal ideas, social customs, and 
economic circumstances could not be ad- 
justed at a single stroke ® The easy as- 
sumption that placing foreigners under 
their own national jurisdictions automat- 


ically removed all difficulties is set 
aside by reflection on the network of com- 
plications sketched in preceding chapters ® 
Even after foreigners were largely freed 
from the authority of native officers, 
opinions varied as to their obligation to 
observe native laws, and the treaties them- 
selves established requirements character- 
ized by mutuality Broadly speaking, the 
new system continued some of the earlier 
judicial Issues, Introduced others, wit- 
nessed the growth of a number of problems 
of organization, administration, and juris- 
diction, and produced a crop of significant 
abuses ^ 

What has been said of China applies 
in large part to Japan, where native authoi>- 
itles did not at first realize that the 
grant of extraterritorial status to foreign- 
ers constituted a qualification of the em- 
pire's sovereignty. By custom, offenders 
were handed over to their feudal superiors, 
who were supposed to assume responsibility 
for them It was certainly convenient to 
do the same with troublesome foreigners, 
possessing strange ideas of what law, tri- 
als, and prisons should be A practical 
convenience, however, took on a different 
character when it was seen to be a humili- 
ating concession in principle When it led 
to outright flouting of Japanese law it be- 
came almost unbearable to national pride ® 


^Kote to Appendix XI . In this bulky volume see also Section XXXEV of the ’’First Division, — General 
Laws”, and pp. 515-518, 521-524 

®0n the conflict of laws generally, note Joseph Henry Beale’s standard work in three volumes entitled 
The Conflict of Laws (New fork ed. of Baker, Vorhis, and Go ) 

^Description of judicial functions in Chapter 6, above, has presented a few of the difficulties 
“^The term ’’judicial” as used here, from the consular angle, necessarily includes many problems and pro- 
ceedings besides those which involved definite court action and those in which native interests were con- 
cerned 

®Por definition of a number of terms see F 0 Jones’ Extraterritoriality in Japan, and -the Diplomatic 
Relations Restating In its Abolition, 1855-1899 (New Haven, etc , 1931), usefully reviewed In The American 
Historical Review by P J Treat On Japanese attitudes there is commeut in lurdoch's A History of Japan , 
III, 640-642, and Paske-Smith ’ 3 West Barbarians , 254 
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The confusion existing under extra- 
territoriality is Indicated by the case of 
a Hebrew merchant, claiming protection as 
a British subject, who entered complaint 
in the American consular court at Ningpo, 
China, against the American master of a 
Siamese bark lying in port This dispute 
concerned property, left by the plaintiff 
with the shipmaster for protection against 
fire, which the American refused to return. 
In trying the case, Acting Consul George 
W Fish associated with himself as assess- 
ors two missionaries, one the distinguished 
physician, D B McCartee Four days were 
required to hear the exceedingly conflict- 
ing evidence of ten witnesses, including 
one Siamese, two Lascars, and one Chinese, 
for all of whom interpreters were necessary 
This work resulted in a brief and unanimous 
judgment that the defendant pay the court 
costs of fifty-eight dollars and a fine of 
five dollars.® 

Confusion is illustrated further 
in the four divisions of the present sec- 
tion: (1) connections between Judicial 
questions and other problems (chiefly a 
review), (g) consular difficulties of or- 
ganization, administration, and Jurisdic- 
tion, embracing both internal and external 
relationships, (3) abuses by Americans 
(and other foreigners), and (4) native er- 
rors and abuses 

(1) Judicial Questions and Other 
Problems Readers of Part II will recall 
that serious doubts were entertained by 
some persons as to the constitutionality 
of the Judicial system set up by the United 
States in China, and that the flaws and 
geographical limitations of the tardy basic 
act of 1848 were not corrected until near 
the end of the period, in 1860. Although 
not confined to judicial organization, 
this Congressional hesitancy and negli- 
gence indicated bad manners and produced 
many practical embarrassments Wrote the 
consular officer at Nagasaki in the fall 
of 1859. 


find in my book of Consiilar Instructions 
that my authority in the exercise of judicial power 
is very limited, that the Commission [er]s and Con- 
suls of China had a special Act of Congress passed 
giving them such authority As I am occasionally 
called upon to try prisoners for crimes and misde- 
meanors and that [sic] when I am the Japanese of- 
ficials are loud in their demands for punishment 
(for by the treaty imerlcan citizens can only be 
punished by their Consul) I must ask for special 
instructions on this point A few days ago I had 
a case before me foi* trial of an American having 
shot a Japanese The Japanese was very much to 
blame, but che American was not blameless, he clear- 
ly took the law into his own hands, for whicn I 
fined him $100 But I am very doubtful as to my 
power. If the case had resulted in death, I would 
have been at a loss how to proceed In this case I 
was governed by the Act of Congress passed for the 
government of Consular Courts in China *' 

This action was approved by Harris 

Congressional inattentiveness pro- 
duced a series of financial difficulties 
for consular officers and other persons 
with whom they dealt. The consular court 
system was but a shadow of the Judicial 
structure needed Lack of adequate prisons 
and proper arrangements for marshals and 
court expenses had a devastating effect A 
reqiiirement that miscreants leave for the 
United States ”at the first opportunity'^ 
was sometimes difficult to enforce ® Nor 
was the occasional necessity of transfer- 
ring a prisoner from one port to another a 
simple matter financially ® If a debtor 
absconded there was a similar problem in 
recovering him. Some dissatisfaction of 
superior officers with consular accounts 
of Judicial receipts was more than matched 
by many counter-complaints of lack of sup- 
port 

Earlier comments on cases relating 
to American seamen and shipmasters have de- 
scribed a determined individualism at war 
with governmental supervision for the com- 
mon good In countries granting 


®1 Ningpo CL, Jan 8, 1860 Cf Norton-Kyshe, The History of tbe laws and Courts of Hongkong , I, 242 

and S24, and 35-2, S Ex Doe 22, I, 423 

NagaBaVI Trans crlpt s , Sept 5 and Oct, 14, 1859, cf Mamal, Hist Sketch , 11 
® See too an opinion of the Attorn^-General, of June 28, 1855 (Bentley, Digest of the Official Opin - 
ions , 135) 

® Cf the case of the United States vs Charles Jackson, in 35-2, S Ex Doc 22 , II, 888-889, 1013- 
1014, and passim^ and H Ex. Doc 68 , 83, 85-86, 90. 
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extraterritoriality it was difficult to 
recover deserters without falling foul of 
the native population, for whose inter- 
ests consuls had some responsitillty 

This responsibility included an 
obligation, to give a fair hearing to na- 
tive plaintiffs, to prevent or punish vio- 
lations of treaties, and in general to see 
that the public interests of the receiving 
nation and the private interests of its 
subjects should not suffer Powers of 
consular courts were incomplete, as in the 
matter of their inability to entertain 
suit by the Chinese Government against 
Americans for customs duties^ ^ (a question 
handled through a semi-diplomatic arrange- 
ment) The record of cases snows much at- 
tention to suits brought by natives and by 
the United States on their behalf The 
general correspondence includes considera- 
ble evidence of quasi-judicial efforts to 
protect domestic peace and welfare in 
some instances, foreign misconduct was so 
extreme that joint consular action became 
desirable For example, runaway sailors 
and other lawless individuals at Uingpo 
went about, masiced, plundering Chinese 
houses, and in native luggers under the 
American and other flags secured a differ- 
ent form of plunder, miscalled « convoy 
money”, from Chinese fishing boats At 
other times they demanded extortionate 
sums for pretended damages resulting from 
collisions Such actions exasperated the 
Chinese and endangered the safety of peace- 
able foreigners The situation was made 
worse by the practical freedom from arrest 
enjoyed by subjects of non-treaty nations 

Other connections of judicial ques- 
tions with problems already presented re- 
lated to difficulties with European consuls. 


American diplomatic and naval officers, 
and local authorities, to diverse circum- 
stances in several parts of Eastern Asia, 
and to the uncertaa.n nationality of offend- 
ers, and variations in local laws 

Among these questions, the natural 
insistence of local officials that consuls 
try their offending nationals placed such 
foreign officers In an awkward position 
It has been seen that in Japan and in Siam 
they actually did try cases, wisely accept- 
ing the risks involved in proceeding with- 
out proper guidance At the same time, lo- 
cal authorities in Japan stood in need of 
very exact instruction from the consulates 
on fundamental points of Western law and 
procedure Consular need of better knowl- 
edge of the forms of procedure in Japanese 
courts has been well described 

”The Japanese form at present is, to send an officer 
to the Consulate to hear the case, which he reports 
(we suppose) to some higher officer, a trial then 
takes place (we suppose) without notice being given 
to the Consul of when and where and without an op- 
portunity being given, for the attendance of wit- 
nesses etc and the decision is made and communi- 
cated to the Consul — Such decision[s] lead to dif- 
ficulty and trouble, and cause persons to prefer 
taking the law into their own hands to submitting 
to such irregular proceedings I have a case for 
the recovery of a debt now in hand, which has been 
before the Japanese authorities for over six months, 
without any satisfactory results 

A circumstance complicating relations with 
local authorities was the frequent variety 
of nationalities of foreigners implicated 
in a single crime affecting native inter- 
ests, which meant an equal number of tri- 
als in the different consular courts 


^®55-2, S Ex Doc 22 , I, 647-648 

^^Bentley, Digest of the Official Opinions , 135, cf 1 China Dl . Oct 5, 1855 

^^Eor cases and discussion see 1 Ningpo CL , Mar 15, 1858, enol (a curious legal plan to cover non- 
treaty nationals), 1 Nagasaki CL , Jan 2, 1860, Jenkins, Recent Exploring Expeditions. 207, 356-359 Gon- 
siderabls discussion dealt with jurisdiction over natives in the employ of Americans, for example. In 
6 China DP, Jan 28, 1851, Paske-famith, West Barbarians , 404-405, and Bangkok Transcripts , letter of May 
20, 1857 An interesting case of rebellious Obinsse coolies on an American ship is related in Sewall' s 
The Logbook of the Captain's Clerk, 33ff , 48-49 

Nagasaki Transcripts , Nov 7, 1861. Cf ibid ., Aug 18, 1859, for an attempt by the Superintendent 
of Customs to have Walsh's decision set aside in a case (Superintendent of Customs vs Frazar and Comparer) 
involving question as to whether goods landed and stored before the effective date of the new treaty must 
be regarded as ” newly imported goods”, Consul Walsh's neat argument from the former "Dutch Additional Ar- 
ticles" indicates that under these provisions guards had been stationed near the houses of foreigners who 
sold goods to Japanese In his Western Barbarians Paske-Smith supplies items from the British consular 
records (Appendix 15, pp 391-392 and 400 in particrailar) 
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concerned and a diversity of procedures 
and punishments 

While local officers were learning 
to understand this diversity and confusion 
among foreigners, certain consuls, espe- 
cially in Japan, were learning not to 
treat members of all races of Eastern Asia 
in uniform manner Precedents borrowed 
from China, as in the case of municipal 
regulations for foreigners, did have some 
effect in Japanese ports, but in judicial 
business consular officers in the Island 
Empire found themselves in contact with a 
more forceful officialdom than they had 
known Samurai independence of spirit 
made adjustment of suits a very serious 
affair 

The problem of varying nationali- 
ties among defendants in a single case was 
intensified when some of these men were 
without consular representation and, again, 
when there was uncertainty as to an indi- 
vidual's national status Some slippery 
cosmopolitans seemed to be essentially cit- 
izens of the world at large, now and then 
putting on the ill-fitting garment of what- 
ever allegiance temporarily suited their 
convenience and safety In this, they 
matched the diversity of national or local 
laws which they broke 

(8) Consular Difficulties of Organ - 
ization, Administration, and Jurisdiction 
In the trial of some cases in American con- 
sular courts, delay and overcrowding of 
dockets resulted from the fact that the 
right of vice consuls and acting consuls to 
conduct trials was not generally conceded 
until 1856 Embarrassments before the act 
of 1848 were pronounced The annoying va- 
riety of requirements relating to control 
of seamen has been rehearsed Some cases 
affecting ships and seamen on the high seas 
were justiciable in American domestic 
courts Concerning appeals from consular 
courts to courts in the United States, 
there appears to have been no definite pro- 
vision for the articulation of the two sets 
of courts until 1870 Relatively few 


cases were appealed from consular courts 
to the Legation Such action was incon- 
venient As late as 1854 Commissioner 
McLane in China failed to find even in ir- 
regularities in consular court adequate 
reason for considering a case which had 
been referred to him 

The state of mind of Americans in 
China during the period of judicial dark- 
ness there (to 1849) is glimpsed in corre- 
spondence between Commissioner Everett and 
Governor Davis at Hongkong, regarding rights 
of American consular officials over citi- 
zens residing or travelling in China An 
American had obtained credit with an Eng- 
lishman, bought goods, and then departed 
with them In such a case, with the na- 
tionalities reversed, existing regulations 
would have given British authorities power 
to control the offender, but the American 
consul at Canton, Forbes, concluded that he 
had no legal right to hold the purchaser 
of the goods Wrote Everett to Davis 

the General Legislation of the United States, 
neither diplomatic nor Consular agents have anj au- 
thority to detain a citizen in a foreign comitry 
because he has not paid his debts there, or to try 
him for any supposed offence against the criminal 
law either of that country or his own ” 

In view of extraterritorial exemptions it 
would 

"probably be thought necessary by the government of 
the United States to establish a court of some sort 
with competent powers to take cognizance of criminal 
and perhaps civil cases in which citizens of the 
United States may be parties " 

Although courteous in tone, this letter 
adopted an easy-going manner and a casual 
optimism which could hardly have failed to 
be offensive to any Englishman with prac- 
tical interests at stake Regretting the 
specific case, Everett saw no remedy but 
prosecution in the courts of the United 
States, several thousand miles, and many 


Note the case of Gllfillan and Woodman (55-2, S Ex Doc 22, II, 842-845), Huyssen de Kattendyke's 
account of a German's status ( Le Japon en 1857 , 171), an interesting appeal for guidance from the consu- 
late at Nagasaki ( Nagasaki Transcripts , Feb 4, 1860), and McGartee's report of a case (Ningpo, 1856) in- 
volving a Hamburger's declaration of intention to become an American citizen (S5-2, S Ex Doc 22 , II, 
896-897) 

5 China DP , Dec 10, 1849, and Hon^ong Cl, Sept 27, 1858 
Note also matters appearing in 40-3, S Ex Doc 20 , and 41-3, S Ex Doc 25 
The case of Ehing y£ (Lionel) Moses, 55-2, S Ex Doc 22, I, 265-266 
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Unsatisfactory functioning of the 
consular courts which were finally organ- 
ized led to schemes for special courts 
An interesting proposal made to the De- 
partment of State by Consul Murphy at 
Shanghai stressed the need of a "Chief 
Superintendent of Trade" ^ who should not 
only supervise commercial affairs at the 
ports and the gathering of information but 
also possess the appellate judicial pow- 
er Meanwhile, there were some conflicts 
in the internal administration of British 
laws at Hongkong and in China, for a num- 
ber of years it was possible to appeal to 
a supreme court at Hongkong, but this was 
finally separated from the British con- 
sular courts in 1865,^° when a special 
tribunal was set up at Shanghai A nota- 
ble manifestation of the need for special 
courts was a series of developments which 
led to the creation in 1863 of the so- 
called "mixed court" at Shanghai — "mixed" 
in the sense that it tried many mixed cas- 
es rather than that the judiciary was com- 
posed of various nationalities During 
different periods of civil disturbance 
when large numbers of Chinese had poured 
into the foreign areas of Shanghai, con- 
suls had essayed to dispose of cases in- 
volving such natives, except in very seri- 
ous matters, which were turned over to 
Chinese officers in the native city The 
system of sending to these officers written 
statements of evidence given to consuls by 
Western witnesses was unsatisfactory. 

Erom such experience with unattached Chi- 
nese (and some foreigners) came the mixed 


court. Interest in special courts, mixed 
courts, and other adaptive devices was a 
response to the needs of a situation too 
complex for the elementary consular court 
system originally adopted 

Besides Chinese who at Hongkong, 
Shanghai, or elsewhere were under some form 
of foreign jurisdiction, there were Amer- 
icans and other foreigners whose acts placed 
them beyond the protection of extraterrito- 
rial courts and under native jurisdiction 
These were traders at unopened ports and 
dealers in opium and other contraband arti- 
cles A rather vague cooperative provi- 
sion In Article XXIX of the Treaty of 
Wanghia related to Americans resorting to 
violence Those who joined insurrection- 
ists apparently deprived themselves of their 
right to protection and certainly made 
themselves liable to punishment in consular 
court Those who attached themselves to 
Chinese governmemt forces were of course 
in a somewhat different, though not entire- 
ly clear, situation Active attention 
was given the case (1856) of Sandwith 
Drinker, an American who contracted with 
Chinese gentry to expel pirates in the 
neighborhood of Canton and accepted a com- 
mission from Chinese authorities The con- 
sideration was $50,000, of which $g0,000 
was advanced The enterprise was blocked 
midway as being contrary to treaty The 
question was complicated by a linguistic 
problem of interpretation of clauses in the 
agreement, uncertainty as to the right of 
a consular court to entertain a suit in a 
matter contrary to treaty, and fear of do- 
ing injustice to the Chinese — a policy 


^^ 5 China DD j Mar 12, 1847, ends Everett had a generally low opinion of British policy in Asia. On 
debts see Art XVI of the Treaty of Wanghia, cf Art XXI. A Parsee firm's effort to have Conuilissioner 
Davis induce Russell and Compary to pay a claim is related in 5 China ED , Jan 27, 1849 The case of 
Reiss and Company, involving a difference of English and American laws in the matter of recovery on dis- 
honored bills and damages, appears in 6 China DP, Mar 28, 1851 
^®For a related recommendation by Macgowan, and the suggestion of a special mariners' court, see, re- 
spectively, The Worth-China Herald , Jan 12, 1858, and An Appeal to Merchants and Shipowners on the Sub - 
ject of Seamen (by R B Forbes), 26 

Keeton, The Development of Extraterritoriality in China , II, 2S0 This writer suggests that "British 
law" was not synonymous with Hongkong law 

Willoughby, Foreign Rights and Interests in China , I, 529 Cf. Feetham's Report, to the 
Municipal Council , I, 171ff , Keeton, op cit , 289, and Kotenev, Shanghai Its Mixed Court and Council 
, X 

^^Hsla, The Status of Shanghai , 42-45, including a good, word for the mandarin judges, 

®®No indication has been encountered of official consular action regarding an arrangement between Chi- 
nese officials in Formosa and American merchants trading there by which the latter agreed to have their 
ships assist in the maintenance of order — a kind of naval "foreign legion" 
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eonslderation The case terminated in an 
arbitration awarding an additional sum to 
Drinker, not, apparently, on account of 
any fault of the Chinese but because the 
Legation had checked the scheme* This out- 
come gives the case a curious twist in 
view of the existing anxiety to impress 
the Chinese with American fairness 

Specific cases characterized by 
uncertainties or disputes over national 
Jurisdiction appeared at many points and 
impinged on the law of several nations, 
that of Great Britain in particular The 
most numerous, and some of the most com- 
plicated, questions involving American 
citizens in conflict with British law and 
British subjects were encountered at or 
near Hongkong 

In 1855 arose the case of William 
Buckler (or Bucklen), an American who com- 
plained of unlawful arrest by Hongkong au- 
thorities, in Chinese waters beyond Brit- 
ish jurisdiction. The record of this mat- 
ter suggests the awkwardness of the dis- 
tribution of powers among American offi- 
cials at Hongkong and in South China At 
Canton in 1856 a British-American dispute 
relating to assignment of the estate of 
Nye Brothers and Company revealed need of 
a uniform policy on the part of the two 
governments in question, with particular 
reference to their consulates The corre- 
spondence shows the existence of much ap- 
prehension over the absence of specific 
guidance in local law, the common law, ana 
the law of nations. In the same year 
questions of insolvency and assignments 
appeared during the Insolvency of the 
Richards firm, British merchants of Foochow 
and Shanghai.®'^ The American Legation was 


drawn into all these cases 

The West barratry case at Foochow 
(1857) concerned the attempt of a British 
subject (West) to commit barratry on a 
lorcha commanded by him but owned by the 
American mercantile house of Heard and 
Company The American consul, Jones, 
asked the British consular officer, Med- 
hurst, to arrest West Medhurst declined 
to comply, giving reasons unacceptable to 
the American consulate, which insisted 
that Medhurst had ample right to act 
Jones ^ irritation became so pronounced 
that he issued a notification to local 
Americans that in such matters the British 
consulate could not be looked to for aid. 
Through Bowring, the dispute came to Park- 
er ^s attention. Bowring supported Medhurst 
and complained about Jones’ notification. 
It appears that, after exchanges of corre- 
spondence, the matter was indecisively al- 
lowed to rest Problems of this kind made 
their appearance at the time when American 
consuls still had to call on their British 
colleagues at various ports for the use of 
prison space 

Authority exercised by consuls 
over foreigners regularly shipped on na- 
tional vessels led to some absurd incon- 
sistencies One of these is seen in the 
early stage of the case of William Taylor, 
an English deserter from the American ship 
Ellen Forster ( Foster? ) , accused at Canton 
of stabbing another English deserter from 
the American ship Comet The case was 
strictly one of persons and not of proper- 
ty British authorities were willing to 
see American jurisdiction prevail It was 
pointed out that, not being legally dis- 
charged from their ships, the seamen in 


®*35-2, S Ex Doc 22 , II, 704-713 , 782-786, cf ibid , I, 483 On Frederick T Ward see Dennett, 
Americans in Eastern Asia , 370 

®®33-l, H Ex Doc 123 , 372-373 In Smith’s To China and Back are references to legal proceedings, 
suggestions of the expeditious nature of justice at Hongkong, and descriptions of court scenes and the 
cosmopolitan character of litigants and officers This auldior gives a version of the ’’Robinet affair” 

(p 34), affecting a naturalized American, and adds a report on the practice of borrowing money on car- 
goes obtained on credit He refers (p 25) to ’’the terrible young American pirate, Ell Boggs,” of whom 
Norton-Kyshe also has something to say (History of the Laws and Courts of Hongkong , I, 64S) Smith wit- 
nessed the execution at Penang of ”the first white man ever hong there”, a seaman on board the American 
ship Golden State , who had murdered the mate , 

2®35-2, S Ex Doc 22 , II, 987-993, Reed’s decree regarding procedure in assignments for the benefit 
of creditors was issued in 1858 

^•^ Ibid , II, 886-888 

®®Jones cited an order in council issued at Hongkong on August 5, 185S On this case Hasse ( For Reis ) 
supplies numerous references 
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question were sut^ect in a Chinese port to 
the law of the country of these ships 
Taylor was sent by the British consulate 
to the American authorities at lhampoa, 
who returned him Consul Perry considered 
the question of jurisdiction with Parker, 
who held that, in deserting, Taylor had 
virtually forfeited the protection of the 
United States and stated that as a courtesy, 
apart from any question of law, the Amer- 
ican authorities should waive jurisdiction 
in view of the British nationality of both 
the seamen 

In Slam occurred several exchanges 
of correspondence between the British and 
American consulates with reference to le- 
gal matters transfer of a case to the 
American consulate, jurisdiction over the 
American bark Perseverance in connection 
with alleged violation at Hongkong of the 
Chinese Passengers Act, the British con- 
sul’s desire to arrest an Asiatic subject 
of Great Britain who was on board an Amer- 
ican schooner, and arbitration cases 
Claims involving Americans and English or 
Indian subjects of Great Britain received 
attention 

As far away as Sydney, Australia, 
American consular instructions came into 
conflict with local law Consul Merrill 
felt confident tha^ shipping and discharg- 
ing of seamen on American vessels was ex- 
clusively his affair, but in the interest- 
ing case of Ingersoll v^ Smith and the 
Water Police Magistrate, local law was up- 
held and the consul’s prerogative was cir- 
cumscribed 

Ample indication has been given of 
legal difficulties in cases involving only 
Americans and American law Poregoing re- 
marks have shown that additional complica- 
tions appeared when th§ closely related 
interests and law of British subjects were 
included A few of the problems which fol- 
low exhibit other difficulties as non- 
Anglo-Saxon ideas and jurisdictions were 
introduced 

Macao was near neighbor of Hongkong, 


in South China Its legal dependence on 
Portuguese authorities at Goa, in India, 
complicated international cases arising 
at this Far Eastern port Like Hongkong, 
it admitted no extraterritorial jurisdic- 
tion, but, unlike the British colony, it 
did not derive its law from sources famil- 
iar to Americans The effect of the super- 
vision of Portuguese officials at Goa is 
seen in the handling of the case of the 
murder of an American mariner, Captain Joel 
Woodbury, by an Englishman named Ross The 
accused was duly convicted of homicide and 
given the choice of imprisonment for two 
years or banishment from Macao Naturally 
he left at once, several possible destina- 
tions were conveniently close Wrote Con- 
sul Rawle to Secretary Marcy 

"You will please understand that the Authorities 
here are not permitted to execute any culprit what- 
ever his offence may be but must state the offence 
to the Government at Goa and receive their author- 
ity from thence ” 

The same difficulty was evident in 
the prolonged case of the American-owned 
ship Emma Only a few essential points 
from the long reports can be given here 
In February of 1857 an American named 
Charles Gill bought from another foreign- 
er, McCormick, a vessel which he named 
Portuguese authorities 
seized this ship on account of a claim 
against its former owner Through the 
American consulate Gill protested their 
right so to act It was locally decided 
that Gill might have the vessel pending 
appeal to Goa, but he would not sign the 
necessary bond In the meantime, he felt, 
he was losing in reputation and wished 
damages covering the cargo on board the 
Emma There was at least a suspicion of 
conspiracy in the original claim, appar- 
ently engineered by a Chinese and a for- 
eigner The American consular officer, 

Nye, represented to the governor at Macao 
that no proper action against Gill existed 


55-2, S Ex Doc 22 , II, 818-821, cf the case of the bark Science ( ibid , I, esp 536ff ) 

Bangkok Transcripts , letters under various dates from February to September, 1858 
3^ Com Reis , 1860 , 46 

1 Macao CL, May 8, 1855 This handicap uider which Portuguese officers at Macao labored calls to 
mind, the ineffectiveness of their control over their fellow subjects in ports of China Cf 35-2, S Ex 
Poc. 22 , I, 457, and II, 1567-1372 
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and that the latter was the rightfiil and 
sole owner of the Emma The action was 
complicated by the fact that, although it 
was against the former owner, it did not 
become effective until some time after 
sale of the vessel to Gill Furthermore, 
the transactions involved had occurred 
outside the jurisdiction of Macao The 
Chinese plaintiff (owner of a large gam- 
bling business) very naturally insisted 
that the sale to Gill was not entirely le- 
gal and called McCormick a defrauder 
This plaintiff’s legal adviser, curiously 
enough, was Crown Solicitor at Hongkong 
The local governor stated that, es his of- 
fice was forbidden to interfere with the 
judicial power, the detention of the ves- 
sel had been at the instance of the chief 
judge of the district 

Local judgment of the case in fa- 
vor of Gill, with a requirement that the 
plaintiff pay costs and a fine, led this 
person to appeal Gill refused to await 
patiently the issue of this appeal to a 
remote place and sought support from his 
government, and from Commodore Tattnall 
especially As time passed, the consulate 
at Macao tried to secure guidance from the 
Department of State The final outcome of 
the controversy postdated our period, as 
late as May 1, 1861 it was still pending 
On that date Nye wrote that the court at 
Goa had ruled against the competence of 
the judge at Macao to settle the case In- 
tervention of American diplomatic and naval 
authorities in the Far East had procured 
no redress for Gill Portuguese incompe- 
tence and negligence received criticism 
Nye asked his government to address the 
Portuguese government regarding the case, 
or to empower him to make authoritative 
demands upon the Portuguese local govern- 
ment 

Nearby, at Canton, American offi- 
cers were confronted with novel and diffi- 
cult cases involving Malays It has been 
seen that foreign offenders in China who 
lacked consular representation were notori- 
ously hard to handle In matters affect- 
ing Malays the jurisdictional problem was 


complicated by other vexing circumstances 
The Legation held that American courts 
could not try them, although in one in- 
stance the Malays accused were actually 
seamen on an American vessel, the Ruparell 

In one case (June, 1854) an Amer- 
ican citizen, a ship’s cook, had been 
killed by a Malay boarding-house keeper on 
Chinese soil, at Whampoa As the Malay 
was without consular representation he 
came under Chinese jurisdiction Although 
there was danger in letting a murderer go 
free, Spooner, vice consul, hesitated to 
see the man handed over to the Chinese au- 
thorities For he regarded them as more 
ready to execute a foreigner charged with 
a capital offence than to give him a fair 
trial Nothing came of Spooner’s hope for 
an American trial (locally or in the United 
States) or for settlement in the courts of 
Hongkong Meanwhile the Malay was confined 
in the Macao jail, While these efforts to 
secure a sort of eclectic justice were be- 
ing made, he asserted that he had acted in 
self-defence If he was correct in this 
contention, it was clear that an innocent 
man was being exposed to great loss A 
final complication was added by the diffi- 
culty of securing a proper interpreter for 
the defence When the matter was referred 
to Commissioner McLane he dismissed it from 
American jurisdiction and reluctantly ruled 
that the boarding-house keeper should be 
turned over to the Chinese authorities, in 
order to avoid the impression that such 
acts of violence could be committed with 
impunity. 

In the Netherlands East Indies, 
complaint arose concerning the insubordi- 
nate conduct of American seamen on certain 
merchant vessels. Consequent delays were 
annoying to merchants and resulted in much 
expense and in increasing outlays for the 
relief of seamen They also created ques- 
tion concerning the range of the jurisdic- 
tion of local authorities In the case of 
the American ship Norman at Sourabaya in 
December, 1857, the local court was asked 
to prosecute some of the crew who had re- 
fused to work and had assaulted the temporary 


Macao CL , communications of Feb Mar IZ and 28, Aug 8, 1859, and May 1, 1861 
®'*S5-2, S Ex Dec 22 , I, 264 In the Ruparell case several Malay seamen from the crew killed a Chi- 
nese tailor in a fight about women The evidence was very confused The men were held not to have been 
regularly shipped under United fatates laws and were left entirely under Chinese jurisdiction 
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commander of tiie merchant ship The cap- 
tain was then ill in a hospital There 
was no United States consular officer 
present at the time, and direct appeal 
from the ship to the court was necessary 
Although ready to cooperate to the extent 
of their powers, the local authorities 
felt unable to interfere in connection 
with an act committed under the American 
flag and concerned with persons not in- 
habitants of the colony Help in control- 
ling the seamen was secured from another 
American ship Such cases show that 
consular and domestic law and personnel 
combined were sometimes insufficient to 
prevent use of rough-and-ready means of 
settling disputes 

In the Sandwich Islands, a problem 
of law and administration related to the 
shipping, discharging, and paying off of 
native seamen in the Islands who served 
on American vessels This kind of problem 
has obtruded itself in other connections. 
It presented a serious legal and adminis- 
trative difficulty for American consuls, 
from the time a royal act regulating na- 
tive seamen was passed on Jme 25, 1855 
The consul at Lahaina decided to adhere to 
the contradictory American law The uncom- 
fortable effects of this conflict of laws 
continued for several years Near the end 
of the period the consul at the same port 
described the issue as follows 

"The Hawaiian law as to shipping, discharg- 
ing, and paying off natives of this kingdom to or 
from foreign vessels . . , means that the Hawaiian of- 
ficer ships them on Hawaiian shipping articles, 
casts and settles their accounts with the ship, and 
sees to their payment, and discharges them from the 
Hawaiian shipment 

"The United States laws require every Tnan 
shipped abroad to an American vessel, or discharged 
therefrom and paid off, to be so shipped, dis- 
charged, and paid off before the Imerlcan consul 
Two laws thus require the same acts to be performed 
twice, before officers of different governments. 


imposing double duties and expense on the captains 
Besides, when the man is settled with, paid off, and 
discharged by a Hawaiian officer, how can the cap- 
tain be required to pay him off again before the 
consul? or the reverse ? Is the man to have his 
money twice?" 

THe Hawaiian shipping articles were no part 
of the American vessel’s papers, and, it 
was argued, they did not make the man in 
question a member of her crew 

(5) Abuses by Americans . Previous 
comment has introduced the question of 
abuses committed by Americans and other 
foreigners Discussion of claims has sug- 
gested that a number of Americans were dis- 
posed to overreach the Chinese, consular 
complaint against "frivolous litigation" 
was well warranted The inclination of 
some persons to abuse the privileges of 
the consular court worked to the detriment 
of reasonable-minded Americans who became 
involved in suits Although there was 
criticism of consular administration of 
justice, considerable reason existed, as 
Alcock suggested, for protection of consuls 
from intimidation and from obstruction of 
their performance of duty It was this 
British official against whom suit was en- 
tered by a prisoner whom he had fined and 
sent to Hongkong for wounding a Japanese 
officer (who was properly taking him to 
task for violation of a law) When Town- 
send Harris heard of the killing of an 
American by Chinese he queried, "When will 
men learn to mind their own business'?" Con- 
cerning frequent illegal trips of mission- 
aries into the interior of China, Dennett 
observes that the "most awkward feature of 
the open violation of the laws of the em- 
pire was that regardless of whether their 
activities were lawful or not, the mission- 
aries were exempted from Chinese jurisdic- 
tion by extraterritoriality 

Contemporary travellers and offi- 
cials were often shocked by the inconsis- 
tencies and cruelties of which their 


^ ^Gom Reis , 1860 , 233-235 Cf 33-1, H Ex Doc 123 . 29, 89-94 

390 For earl.er conflict see 34-1, H Ex Doc 2 . 190 (An interesting subsequent 
case at Singapore is related in Moore's Digest , II, 557-328 ) 

Prior to the treaty of 1849, American efforts to secure the right of trial by juries composed entire- 
ly of foreigners were attended by much acrimony (Callahan, Amer Reis in the Pacific . 118, cf also 
P 122 ) 

^ 1i^ . 6 _ Ty s q p n , II, 23-24 In these pages Alcock states many decided, and valuable, opin- 

ions on consular jurisdiction and related matters 
3 8Americans in Eastern Asia , 561 
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countrymen were guilty. Men who insisted 
that native offenders be punished as sim- 
ilar persons would be in the Occident, or 
even more severely, objected to being held 
by their own officers to an equally rig- 
orous standard Different accounts show 
the acuteness of the feelings with which 
consuls, often untrained, had to contend 

”I have seen . . a fellow with a stout 
cudgel, felt hat pressed down over his reddened 
eyes and face, rings in his ears, dragging in two 
crying Chinamen by their long queues to have them 
adjudged by his consul for some offense against 
this noble American, and when he found the consxil 
was not there, and thought none saw him, iring Demos 

wanted to know why the d 1 the consul was not 

there, and with curses in English, and curses in 
Chinese, with an occasional kick, woxald if permit- 
ted to go on, have been his own judge and execu- 
tioner 

’’Anyone could attend to the Stereotyped 
affairs of merchant ships and sailors, but the 
constantly arising questions to be determined 
without precedent, in such a chaotic jurisdiction, 
require a man of the first order in character, 
ability and legal attainments ” 

An unfavorable impression was pro- 
duced on the Chinese by the discrepancy 
between the kinds of justice administered 
to American and Chinese murderers. For 
example, the foreign community at Foochow 
became highly excited in 1856 over the 
killing of an American in a street brawl 
among some of the townspeople Urged by 
the Legation, the Chinese governor-general 
had the murderer executed About two 
months later an Englishman in the vicinity 
fired at a passage boat, which he thought 
was a pirate craft, and killed a Chinese 
The body was brought to the door of the 


English consulate ’’and the demand for jus- 
tice compounded for thirty dollars ” The 
different management of these two cases 
was not well received by the populace 
W B Reed knew of no case in which a for- 
eigner had been executed for the murder of 
a Chinese (presumably under the treaties), 
except in the colonies of Hongkong and 
Macao Confronted with the almost ir- 
reparable damage done by years of disgrace- 
ful abuses of privilege, this minister in- 
serted in his treaty a provision on behalf 
of the Chinese which subjected American of- 
fenders to arrest by Chinese as well as 
American officers 

Some Americans mistreated their 
countrymen as readily as they abused for- 
eigners In his comments on the right of 
a captain of a merchant vessel to have his 
seamen xmprisoned in foreign ports, R E. 
Dana admitted the occasional urgent neces- 
sity of such action, but stressed the im- 
portance of careful court scrutiny of it 
Remoteness from domestic courts relaxed the 
pressure of customary public opinion, as is 
shown even in the case of a commercial 
agent of the United States at Apia, who 
held what was termed by a Congressional 
committee a ’’pretended court” in order to 
perpetrate a ’’bare-faced spoliation” 
against a couoitryman 

(4) Errors and Abuses by Natives . 
Native abuses of which foreigners in extra- 
territorial ports complained, largely con- 
cerned strange theories of trial and im- 
prisonment, the relative severity of pun- 
ishments, and the dilatoriness and cap- 
tiousness of some native officials Com- 
plaints could do little more than initiate 
the work of modifying alien social systems 
in the Orient which determined legal and 
judicial tendencies and habits Measures 


Wood, Fankwel, S80 For other distressing incidents involving lynching by Americans and brutalities 
in Hog Lane, back of the Canton factories, see Spalding, Japan and Around the World , S45-S46, and Power, 
Recollections , 252-233 

17 China DP , Sept 4, 1858 cf Macgowan in The North-China Herald , Jan 2, 1858 Although thoughtful 
foreigners complained of the barbarity of Chinese punishments, it is doubtful whether, taking class for 
class, popular feelings were distinctly less ciniel and sadistic in the Occident than in China 
■*^Even at points where extraterritoriality did not obtain, the ill-temper of Americans broke out, e g , 
in the Ricahy affair at Macao (1858), handled by a so-called ’’consular court”, which was probably a con- 
ference participated in by the consular officer (1 Macao CL , ends in late Oct and early Nov , 1858) 

42 The Seaman’s Friend . (Boston, 1865), 191-192 Free use of such words as ’’malice” and "wilful”, as 
applied to sailors in writings of the day, indicate some of the psychological assumptions then current 

43 35-2, H Rep. 212 Appendix 8 of the present work exhibits a case of attempted adjustment of ideas 
44 For information on these matters see Staunton, Ta Tsing Leu Lee, 431-452, Benj H Williams, ’’The 

Protection of American Citizens in China, Extraterritoriality”, in Amer. Jour of Int Law , Yol 16, No 1 
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devised for removal of genuine reasons for 
foreign criticism were unsatisfactory Un- 
der the stronger governments of Eastern 
Asia, extraterritorial arrangements were 
fundamentally inconsistent In terms of 
decades and centuries, and in the midst of 
widening contacts, they could he defended, 
if at all, only as a temporary makeshift 

Illustration may again be found at 
Foochow A short account of attempts to 
secure redress for the murder of Howard 
Cunningham exhibits one cause of foreign 
criticism Cunningham, a native of Boston, 
was employed by Augustine Heard and Com- 
pany The story of events culminating in 
his death in the summer of 1856 is long and 
involved. It can hardly be asserted that 
the man sought trouble, but at least he 
put himself in its way When the mob fin- 
ished with him a new cause for official 
correspondence and racial animosity had 
been created The Chinese authorities 
were slow about prosecuting Taxed with 
this fact, the Viceroy pointed to the mur- 
der of three Chinese in 1855 by American 
sailors and declared th£t punishment of 
the murders had not been secured The Amer- 
ican Commissioner insisted that the matter 
had been handled with dispatch The argu- 
ment raged back and forth, showing a ten- 
dency to become entangled with other mat- 
ters and revealing the extreme difficulty 
of securing '’;]ustlce” that would be gener- 
ally satisfactory in a contradictory situ- 
ation, especially in the face of the lan- 
guage barrier For example, the Viceroy 
introduced remarks about the alleged wound- 
ing of a Chinese at the time Cunningham was 
killed Furthermore, he complained that, 
if the 1855 murder case had been attended 
to by the American authorities, they were 
remiss in not reporting their action to the 
Chinese local officers, so that the popu- 
lace could be informed 

Finally, on March 16, 1857, the 
Viceroy reported that the murderer of Cun- 
ningham had been strangled, and the Amer- 


ican Commissioner ordered Consul Jones at 
Foochow to deliver up to the superintendent 
of customs the duties detained pending com- 
pliance with American demands The instruc- 
tive correspondence relating to this case 
suggests a difference between justice based 
on established principles of law and that 
guided largely by general policy considera- 
tions— the difference, it might be said, 
between the Anglo-Saxon judge and the Chi- 
nese magistrate It facilitates an under- 
standing of complications introduced into 
consular administration by judicial obli- 
gations and problems 

News Item (Associated Press) of April 28, 
1934, from Shanghai (The last sentence may inter- 
est persons who are disposed to make accurate his- 
tor_cal comparisons ) 

’A delay until April 26 in the confirmation 
by the United States Senate on [sic ] the apnoint- 
ment of Milton J Hemlick as judge of the United 
States Court for China is giving lawbreakers in 
China a field day 

”rhe appointment of Milton Pxirdy as judge 
of the court expired February 26, six days after 
the appointment of Hemlick, New Mexico jurist 

*'For the past two months American legal ma- 
chinery throughout China has been paralyzed and law- 
yers say the situation is unparalleled in American 
jurisprudence ” 

Sect, b — The Coolie Traffic 

In the discharge of their obliga- 
tions to the government and people of 
China, American consuls showed special 
solicitude for one particular group of 
Chinese, the emigrants The many abuses 
in this traffic, the inadequacy of American 
passenger legislation, the moral issues 
created, the difficulty of regulating Amer- 
ican shipping engaged in the business, and 
the damage done to the American name and to 
the character of American commerce — these 
combined to give a composite and especially 
annoying aspect to consular contacts with 
the coolie problem 


(Jan , 1922), 45, 5 China DP , Npv 24, 1848, and 6 China UP , Dec 26, 1858, end , Bradley to Parker, 

Dec 2, 1850 Bradley stated that his British colleague was spared the delays and endless excuses of the 
Chinese local authorities to which he was subjected when there appeared to be no likelihood of a show of 
American strength 

^®55-2, S Ex Doc 22 , II, passim , but especially pp 862-866 (minutes of an interview), 877-878, 881, 
866 and 895 (local proclamations to the people), 905-907, and 1291-1292 For the case of a friendly Chi- 
nese who was opposed by his hostile countrymen see pp 859-860, note also pp 1003-1004, 1008, 1010-1013, 
and 1312-1513 
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The effects of the business were 
both direct and indirect They are ob- 
served in consular-diplomatic activities 
and attitudes, in trade statistics and 
tendencies, in connection with the wide- 
spread abuses and many tragedies in the 
business itself, and in the actions and 
opinions of governments, business firms, 
and individuals Most of what is said 
here emphasizes the coolie traffic in the 
strict sense, distinguishing contract 
coolies from the lajorers who went volun- 
tarily to California and Australia as pay- 
ing passengers Occasionally the confu- 
sion of the two which existed at the time 
shows itself as a special aspect of the 
problem This was the inadequacy of the 
information possessed in the United States 
and elsewhere by the public, which at 
times had an active relation to immigrant 
Chinese Some contract laborers went 
early to California 

The delicate and harassing nature 
of the coolie question for consuls was so 
pronounced that this feature of it re- 
ceived a measure of attention in Congress'^’' 
To perplexity created by differences in 
the pertinent legislation of England, Con- 
tinental countries, and the United States 
was added uncertainty as to the official 
Chinese position There existed ques- 
tion regarding the legality of the labor- 
term contract, which, as S Wells Williams 
put it, made merchandise of a man by sell- 
ing him to the highest bidder It was 
hard to secure effective official agree- 
ment among the different foreign consuls 
in prevention of specific abuses, even 


when there was substantial unanimity of 
purpose and feeling Before consuls 
came many kinds of interested persons, 
while some of the men engaged in the busi- 
ness used every practical means to satisfy 
themselves concerning the wishes of coolies 
brought to them, their ignorance of the 
language frequently neutralized their ef- 
forts Consuls’ responsibility for pro- 
tection of the reputation of their offices 
and their nationals was increased by the 
awkward combination, on the Chinese side, 
of official inaction or inattention and 
popular indignation, expressed in many hos- 
tile acts Diversity of conditions at dif- 
ferent ports and in different years pro- 
duced conflicting evidence Technical 

questions arose from the fact that many 
American vessels left from Hongkong or 
Macao rather than Chinese ports, and the 
further fact that they were sometimes char- 
tered by non-American lirms Remote from 
the home government and lacking decisive 
instructions, consuls year after year were 
compelled by this novel and vexing problem 
to rely on their own ingenuity and such 
help as they might secure from the Lega- 
tion or from American war vessels Pres- 
sure placed on them by conflicting inter- 
ests was extremely powerful It was not 
easy, for example, to check a shipmaster 
who was tempted by huge immediate profits 
in carrying passengers to San Francisco 

Consular inspection of the American 
ship Wandering Jew at Shanghai early in 
1858 exhibited the seriousness of the 
coolie question for American officials in 
China The consular officer, Albert L 


The ’’new species of enterprize” mentioned by Commissioner Davis in 5 China DD , Feb Z2, 1849 The 
despatch is ambiguous concerning the point where the contracts were made 
47 36-1, H Ex Doc 88 , 13-14 

C!f 1 Amoy CL , May ] , 1855 In 15 China DD , Jan £6, 1858, exh 5, and Z Amoy CL , Apr 8, 1858 may 
be found information regarding correspondence with local authorities, ’’apparent hasty determination” on. 
their part, and seizure of coolie-depois and coolie-collectors in pursuance of joint proclamations issued 
by the acting consular officer and the prefect of Imoy This is but a fragment of the extensive corre- 
spondence regarding coolies which moved between Legation and consulates A special dilemma appeared in 
1859 when a Chinese official issued a proclamation giving the impression that possibly the coolie trade 
had be^n legalized under Chinese law, for this and the related matter of a United States Emigration Of- 
ficer in China see 18 China DD , Apr 22 and May 6, 1859 A clear account of the changes gradually ef- 
fected in the Chinese law against emigration is given in H F MacNair's The Chinese Abroad , esp pp 1-2, 
13-18 

4® This circumstance gave pause to native officials who had learned to avoid offending consuls of impor- 
tant nations, see 16 China DD , Apr 28, 1858, exh la 
3® There seems in general to have been less trouble affect ng Americans at Shanghai than at porvs farther 
south There existed considerable opposition to the traffic among American merchants at that port It was 
Impossible, however, to remain entirely isolated from its effects, as the text subsequently indicates 
Note also subsequent mishaps related in 4 . Shanghai CL , faept 3, 1859 
5^ 2 Hongkong CL, Jan 29, 1852, 33-1, H Ex Doc 125, 106 
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Freeman, was serving under temporary ap- 
pointment It becanie necessary for him to 
put a stop to the activities of the cap- 
tain of the Wandering Jew in receiving 
coolies for transportation on his vessel 
Freeman's predecessor, IDiapp, had shortly 
■before given the Chinese authorities as- 
surances which caused them to grant the 
ship a clearance, and had handed the mas- 
ter his papers Knapp was said to have 
asserted that the captain and the con- 
signees of the vessel had given a guarantee 
which would be forfeited if she loaded with 
coolies for Cuba Freeman could find no 
such guarantee, which the master denied 
giving At any rate, the Wandering Jew 
dropped down river to an anchorage outside 
Woo sung and for five or six weeks took on 
coolies It was believed that delay in 
sailing was caused by the interception of 
some three hundred coolies by Chinese au- 
thorities before they could be got to the 
ship At the same time, the local intend- 
ant Informed Freeman that he would order 
district magistrateo to arrest persons try- 
ing to send more men aboard this ship, and 
issued a proclamation of warning to the 
people This official asserted that the 
captain had distinctly stated that he in- 
tended simply to take on a few pa^’sengers 
for Fukien province The matter assumed 
enough importance to elicit an anxious in- 
quiry from the British consul, who later 
fined the agent of the ship two hundred 
dollars, as he was under British jurisdic- 
tion 

Freeman determined to visit the 
Wandering Jew. He was apprehensive as to 
the kind of reception awaiting him, and em- 
barrassed by a foreign customs inspector's 
detention of the cutter placed at his dis- 
posal by the acting taotai Securing an- 
other vessel, he left Shanghai on the morn- 
ing of January 28, accompanied by an inter- 
preter, a marshal, and a Chinese official 
The Wandering Jew appeared to be on the 
point of sailing. Going aboard. Freeman 
informed the captain and the consignee of 
his purpose and conducted an examination 
of the coolies* 


"Many of them stated that a Chinaman in the employ 
of Mr Connolly the Consignee , , had promised to 
give them three dollars providing they would go on 
board the foreign ship to work for a few days, oth- 
ers stated that they were to receive three hmdred 
cash per day to come to Shanghai to serve as sol- 
diers, others were to form part of a mandarin's 
retinue Nearly every one was questioned . and 
not one was found that came on board with any idea 
of going to a foreign country Many of the coolies 
upon being informed that they were to be taken to a 
foreign country begged to be allowed to go on shore 
as they had wives and families dependent upon them 
Out of two hundred and thirty-six (2S6) coolies on 
board, one hundred and seventeen (117) were found 
to be there against their own free will and con- 
sent "2 2 

Freeman turned these men over to the Chi- 
nese authorities, and explained to the re- 
mainder their situation, in which they ac- 
quiesced They were chiefly beggars, with- 
out ties to bind them to China, "who took 
the choice of . . dying by starvation in 
their own country, or dragging out an ex- 
istence in an untried and unknown land " 
Captain Carlton was given a written warning 
and threatened with loss of his papers if 
he received another coolie at Shanghai, 
Freeman understood that he Intended to com- 
plete his "cargo" at Amoy. 

The consulate was perplexed by a 
dependable report that the taotai had previ- 
ously agreed to let willing coolies on the 
Wandering Jew continue with their journey, 
"thus rendering the law that prohibits tne 
coolie traffic somewhat indefinite 
returning to Shanghai, Freeman requested 
that he discountenance the venture 

After some uncertainty Captain 
Carlton sailed on January SI, not for his 
destination in Cuba, but for Amoy The 
consular officer at that port (Doty) was 
unwilling to believe a warning of the Im- 
pending visit, but on February 3 the trou- 
blesome vessel appeared This fine clipper 
won Doty's admiration, and the master he 
described as a "gentlemanly person of cor- 
rect feelings and bearing " The professed 
intention was to take on provisions and 


^ ^6 Ohma DP . Feb. 26, 1858, end. 

Bsihe master subsequently stated at Amoy that this Chinese officer had volunteered the belief that, if 
coolies without families went abroad, they and their country would be better off —a comment well in keep- 
ing with official attitudes. 
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then proceed to Havana Reminded by Doty 
of his risks in engaging in the coolie 
traffic j Carlton related the occurrences 
at Shanghai and reported that all coolies 
aboard realized their situation He also 
insisted that of those sent ashore at 
Shanghai large numbers returned to the 
shipj begging to be taken aboard, and that 
he had refused to receive them 

In view of the unreliability and 
incompleteness of some of the evidence in 
the case of the Wandering Jew , it is small, 
wonder that the American minister expressed 
scant confidence in any promise made by 
those in charge of the vessel To him a 
coolie’s willingness to go to Havana was 
irrelevant as long as the voyage was to be 
made under a contract ” ’ to be held to serv- 
ice’ ” He directed that the captain be 
notified that if he pursued his venture he 
would be reported to Washington immediate- 
ly. 

"And his conduct will not be less censurable if he 
proceeds to Swatow, a port not opened "I am 

resolute to do all in my power to put an end to 
this infamous traffic, in this instance carried 
on, in defiance of all admonition, by a most dis- 
creditable combination between an American master 
and lawless British shippers 


At Manila the consulate was con- 
cerned with the evils of the traffic, nota- 
bly in the case of the American ship Waver - 
ly , on its way to Callao from Swatow, In 
the autumn of 1855 The Manila office had 
to deal not only with the tragedy created 
by the death of many of the coolies in a 
riot on shipboard, but also with the triil 
of the officers and the subsequent fate of 
those who were imprisoned at Manila It 
IS far from certain that the Americans who 
actually suffered were more than the easily 
apprehended pawns of greedy owners and pro- 
moters 

A problem which created as serious 
difficulties for American officials as those 
which have been related naturally sprang 
from an economic drive of great power. This 
force was sufficient in many instances to 
overbear considerations of law and humanity 
which stood in the way of profit to heart- 
less Chinese procurers, callous or misin- 
formed foreign agents and plantation owners, 
and profit-hungry shipowners and shipmasters 
American shipping men of the time are not 
to be regarded as uniformly cruel and 
rapacious men Some of them at least seem 
to have been caught in the cross-currents 
of economic, social, and political changes 
which they little understood They were 


This account of the Wandering Jew is based chiefly on Reed's despatch of February 26, 1858 ( 16 China 
DD) , with numerous enclosures End £q, a notice to consuls, called attention to the necessity of check- 
ing the traffic, urged prompt reports to officers of all the races concerned, and sought information like- 
ly to aid the Department of State in bringing offenders to justice The circular pointed out the dangers 
to mariners on coolie ships and called for special attention to the shipping articles of such men, as it 
was suspected that mary frauds had been perpetrated on. them by interlineations, erasures, and other alter- 
ations, mariners deceived in this way were to be placed on relief by consuls As part of his campaign. 
Reed had notified the consular officer at Havana of the activities of American vessels in China and had 
asked to report on those arriving at the Cuban port, among the ship’s listed as having sailed or as 
loading appeared the Wandering Jew ( 15 China DD , Jan £6, 1858, end ) 

An equally striking case was that of the American ship Messenger , which occurred two years later in 
South China and involved several officers and jurisdictions. The Legation was much concerned over the 
possible effect of such incidents on Sino-Amerxcan relations (16 China DD , Jan 24, I860 ) Ward trans- 
mitted many documents giving a revolting picture of violation of Chinese regulations, deceitful evasions, 
divided official loyalties, administrative problems, and use of torture to force expressions of willing- 
ness from stolen coolies Of. Williams, The Middle Kingdom, II, 663, for instructive coaiment, perhaps 
half a million persons were taken away during the twenty-five years of the business (some of them defeat- 
ed rebels anxious to save their lives) 

Congressional documents contain much social and economic data from the Havana consulate Note such 
documents as 36-E, H Ex Doc 7 , 28, 441ff and 37-2, H Ex Doc. 16 Of. Com Eels., 1856 , 55 
®®S5-2, 5 Em Doc 22 , II, 1254-1236, cf 34-1, S Ex Doc 99 , 7, 11 China DD , Feb 12, 1856, 35-2, 

S Ex Doc 22, II, 691-695. One of the most striki n g documents in all the consular correspondence from 
Eastern Asia is an account by an eye-witness of occurrences on the Waverly , sent by Consul Hyatt. (1_ 
Amoy CL , June 1, 1866, reproduced in Appendix 7 of the present work ) 
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part of a marine economic system which 
gave them little opportunity to choose 
their own way In their own country, out- 
right slavery still existed 

The Chinese coolie traffic was part 
of a general problem of servile labor which 
was almost world-wide Difficulties in 
plantation economy and changes in the ra- 
cial composition of labor masses created 
a whirlpool into which it was natural that 
thousands of hopeless, poverty-stricken 
Chinese coolies should be drawn It is 
often assumed that the coolie traffic was 
simply a chamber of horrors, it was that, 
but it was much more besides Fair dis- 
triDution of responsibility reveals the 
influence of a network of impersonal cir- 
cumstances and changes which no single in- 
dividual or group of individuals could man- 
age completely In this assessment, the 
slothful reaction and the laissez-faire 
attitude of the legislative representatives 
of the American people must be assigned a 
definite share of blame 

Whether in the California and Aus- 
tralia passenger traffic or in the inhu- 
mane coolie trade with other regions, 
profits to owners of vessels and their as- 
sociates were considerable It is not 
possible to isolate and total up the 
profits made by Americans in this interna- 
tional enterprise, in which there were many 
hidden factors, but figures show that it 
produced a large income 

Anyone who has had the good for- 
tune to visit the dark, dank depths of an 
old-time clipper can visualize the scenes 
in which the traffic abounded On sailing 
vessels there were sufficient inconvenienc- 
es and risks even for persons who were 
aboard by choice These factors assumed a 


highly explosive nature for men who were 
present as a result of misinformation or 
compulsion and were afflicted by supersti- 
tious and apprehensive ignorance of regions 
overseas Rigid restrictions and outright 
mistreatment fanned resentment and excited 
the boldness of desperate leaders The 
evils of this business were found on land 
as well as on shipboard Gathering of 
coolies, confinement of them in barracoons 
before sailing date, and distribution and 
use of them after the journey's end wit- 
nessed notable abuses The mounting fear 
and wrath of these travellers reached its 
peak at sea, however, where they were least 
easily controlled Often hundreds of 
coolies were subject to the oversight of a 
handful of officers and seamen, with no 
taste for their task and with fears and 
grievances of their own 

One missionary writer relates his 
frequent, but vain, trips to Whampoa to in- 
tercede for Chinese with captains, often 
American, who were anxious to get their full 
load of passengers and sail without delay 
This anxiety prevented releases even in 
cases where a refund was offered of the 
money which it was claimed had been ad- 
vanced to the coolie A number of official 
and private proclamations and notices were 
issued by Chinese, in which they set forth 
their views of the evils of the system, as 
well as the villainies of kidnappers in 
general and the tricks of coolie agents — 
souls entirely "abandoned to covetousness " 
The strength of coolies’ dislike of their 
lot is shown by many attempts made to es- 
cape from ships or to seize control of 
them while at sea 

The great number of officials, na- 
tionalities, and classes affected by the 


Eureka , for example, was chartered at about $20,000 Shipping records were incomplete Some 
American vessels entering Havana with coolies were recorded as from some intermediate point Ooolidge’s 
Chinese Immigration contains (498) a useful table of Chinese entering, leaving, and residing in Califor- 
nia and the United States, 1820-1882, on the Pacific Coast there were 7,S70 in 1851 and 46,897 in 1860, 

see also Com Reis , I, 531ff Fares of returning Chinese and a profitable freight in the bodies of 

those who had died abroad also figured ( 4 Hongkong CL, Apr IS, 1858 ) 

For statistics relating to shipments to Latin American ports see 55-2, S Ex Doc 22, I, 680, and 

11 China DP , Feb 12, 1856, and for names and shares of owners of some vessels consult 34-1, H Ex Doc 
105 , 68-69 Extensive data on ships gathered during the preparation of the present work show well over a 
score of American vessels which carried Chinese Regarding one of these and its owner see information in 
the New York Genealogical and Biographical Research Quarterly ("The Pruyn Family", Vols XIII-XV) , In 
1858 the Hingpo consulate failed to find any case of coolie shipments from that port 
Cf Chapter 2, above, under the heading "Seamen " 

S8 Graves, Forty Years in China , 149-150, 15 China DP , Jan 13, 1857, end , 11 China DP, Feb 12, 1856, 
D'Ewes, China, Australia and the Pacific Islands , 330 , 4 Hongkong CL, Nov 28, 1859, with supporting 
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traffic in Chinese, the wide distribution 
of the places at which it reared Its head, 
the tempting opportunities for quick and 
abundant profits, and the publicity prop- 
erly given Its tragedies produced a volume 
of opinion in mercantile, official, and 
humanitarian circles which was quite out 
of proportion to the remedies actually ef- 
fected at the time In spite of abuses 
and alleged violations of law, American 
shipping was sensitive to legislation af- 
fecting Chinese emigrants Positive 
legislation to control the coolie trade 
was sought by American consuls and commis- 
sioners in China from 1849 on Certain 
leading American merchants along the At- 
lantic seaboard who were financially in- 
terested in the business were no less 
quick to assert their moral convictions, 
but, lacking personal touch and adminis- 
trative concern with the immediate vexa- 
tions of the business, they were more hes- 
itant than officials in the Orient to rec- 


ognize the evils to which these convictions 
were applicable 

Hampered by uncertainty and hesita- 
tion at home, American mercantile agents 
and shipmasters in China — quite apart from 
the quality of their individual ethics — 
were placed in an ambiguous position when 
compelled to choose between orders from 
their owners and the counsel of the official 
representatives of their country In this 
respect, they had something in common with 
the consuls whose obligation to protect na- 
tive welfare and the good name of the Amer- 
ican flag brought them into frequent con- 
flict with commercial interests and left 
them with insufficient legal authority to 
enforce a definite, consistent, and effec- 
tive policy Consuls and their immediate 
superiors were compelled too much to rely 
on suppositions and makeshifts while Con- 
gressmen debated or were lost in preoccupa- 
tion with other matters nearer home 


account in The Hongkong Register , Nov 18, 1859 (wreck of the Flora Temple , a typical story of outbreaks 
and accidents at sea) Details of hardships and tragedies are apart from our main purpose, it is suffi- 
cient to observe that a score of sources, to most of which some reference has already been made, present 
a full and complex picture which includes almost every conceivable form of deception, mistreatment, and 
demoralization of individuals and groups 

Shortly after a report of the unconstitutionality of the prohibition of the landing of Chinese at San 
Francisco reached Hongkong, the carrying trade revived, enlisting numerous American ships ( 4 Hongkong 
Mar IS, 1859 ) 

00 5 China DP , Aug 26, 1849 (Davis), 16 China DP , Apr 10, 1858 Proximity to the problem have a moral 
fervor to the arguments of some American officers Humphrey Marshall took up the cause of improved leg- 
islation on the floor of the House, after his service in China 

01 Two important cases showing a balancing of moral and financial considerations suggest that it was not 
difficult for some men to find the evidence they needed to bolster their consciences The first of these 
was that of the well-known firm of Howland and Aspinwall, possessing many and varied commercial interests 
The other concerned the house of Sampson and Tappan, of Boston In the Miscellaneous Letters in the De- 
partment of State appears a comm un ication (Apr 28, 1856) to President Pierce from John L Aspinwall at- 
tacking an embarrassingly specific and strongly condemnatory resolution, on the coolie traffic, which was 
before the House Portions of the letter make curious reading when compared with facts and well-informed 
opinion, they resemblie certain other tendentious and almost choleric writing by leading merchants in China 
Critical care is needed in using the opinions and factual statements of even the most ’’respectable" com- 
mercial men of the time Almost coincident with the Aspinwall matter was the contrasting action of Samp- 
son and Tappan, After considerable discussion (and a conference between Marcy, Cushing, McLane, and 
Parker) , the firm decided to abandon all participation in the coolie traffic, a step which won specific 
commendation from the House committee on commerce ( 15 China DD , Jan 15, 1857, exh G^, 56—1, H Rep 
445, 35-2, S Ex Doc 22, II, 837-839 Regarding Sampson and Tappan' s agent in China, and international 
commercial features of their shipment of coolies to Brazil, see 11 China DP , Feb 12, 1856, end ) 

®®For commercial and legislative discussion note 30-1, S Mis Doe 80 , 60-61, Coolidge, Chin Immigra - 
tion . 51-32, 7 China DP , June 19, 1852, 55-1, H Ex Doc 125 , 80, 54-1, H Jol , 796, 34-1 and 2, S Jol , 
260-261, 277-278, 291-292, 36-1, H Jol , 232, Mis Letters , Eliot to Cass, Mar 8, 1860, 36-1, H Jol , 

II, 736, and 57-1, H Jol , 78 
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Sect c — The Opium Problem 

No one has accused American con- 
suls of engaging in the coolie traffic, 
but no less a person than Townsend Harris 
charged several consular officers in 
China, all members of the firm of Russell 
and Company, with being involved in the 
opium smuggling business The former 
traffic took Chinese to foreign countries 
to injure them, the latter weakened and 
debauched them in their own land The two 
problems showed important differences, but 
in several respects they resembled each 
other — in legal status, in historical de- 
velopment, in moral and economic urgency, 
and In their unmanage ability for consular 
and diplomatic officers Many phases of 
the opium business have been treated by 
different writers Discussion of it here 
is limited mainly to a statement of its 
meaning for consular and diplomatic offi- 
cers and for American merchants, a brief 
review of American connection with the 
traffic, the methods used in conducting it, 
and a few of its economic characteristics 
For American consuls this question 
was as much a psychological matter as an 
administrative concern. It bore a close 
relation to the individual officer’s per- 
sonal views and the interests of his class 
Merchants, missionaries, and political ap- 
pointees tended to react to the business 
in different ways With reference to its 
effect on human beings and its legal stand- 
ing, opium presented a moral issue so sharp 
that a responsible person could not well 
avoid having some ideas on the subject. By 
adding to the consular burden of baffle- 
ment and sense of futility, it created an 
emotional problem Attentive consular of- 
ficers were frequently compelled to observe 
the discrepancy between American profes- 
sions at home and practices abroad Their 
faith in their country was taxed by frus- 
tration of some of their best efforts 


In the eyes of the Chinese they 
often stood in an awkward position as 
their countrymen proceeded, almost unhin- 
dered, with activities undeniably harmful 
to the native population Foreigners 
might feel with good reason that the so- 
called Opium War was least of all, or not 
at all, a war to force the drug on the 
Chinese, but opium was the great issue of 
which Chinese minds remained conscious 
The inconsistency of the traffic with the 
much- taught Ten Commandments and the pro- 
fessions of Western missionaries was not 
lost on them Their reactions were known 
to American officers in the Orient 

The fact that many Chinese officials 
failed to enforce their country’s anti- 
opium regulations and even connived at vi- 
olations of them was not regarded as excuse 
for the failure of foreign governments to 
check a mischievous commerce. American 
law gave American officers in China no 
clear-cut right to take action against their 
countrymen in this business, nor did it em- 
power the Department of State to issue reg- 
ulations forbidding it Consuls and min- 
isters looked to the law, and, failing 
that, to the Departmert, the Department 
looked to Congress, and Congress was gov- 
erned by the drift of popular interest, in 
which humanitarian considerations, although 
present, were not quickly effective, espe- 
cially in relation to places as far away 
as China 

The four men singled out by Harris 
for attack included two consuls and two 
vice consuls He asserted that the firm 
to which they belonged had engaged for 
years in the illicit traffic, and described 
their receiving ships, armament, use of the 
American flag when American naval vessels 
were absent, and their practice of receiv- 
ing opium for storage ’’ against seizure by 
the Chinese authorities ” He raised the 
question of treaty violation by Russell 


*®The assertions of Harris deseive attention, althioTagh his militant moral sense, iinfortmately involved 
with his sense of financial and professional self-interest, led him to make charges vjhich the evidence to 
be used here does not uniformly establish b^ond doubt Harris’ judgment was not infallible, and, ithile 
one of the men attacked (Forbes) resigned, the net result of the exchanges of correspondence in relation 
to the case is a suspicion of irregular tj 

®*Wrote Reed: "I am compelled to be a spectator of the careless participation of many of ny own fellow- 
citizens in this trade, and am obliged to limit my action to efforts to prevent any official countenance 
being given to it « (16 China PD , Feb £6, 1858 ) He excoriated the British for efforts to have the 

business legalized, citing local decrees from Foochow Note also Parker's Similar fear, in 14 China DD, 
May g£, 1857, with ends 
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and Company through entry at forbidden 
ports and the carrying on of clandestine 
trade along the coasts, and drew attention 
to his government’s obligation to prevent 
misuse of its flag by foreigners as a cov- 
er for violation of Chinese laws Citing 
the vessels Brenda (meaning ¥1 nna? ) and 
Spark , under the direction of Russell and 
Company, Harris gave the circumstances of 
well-known violations of treaty by the 
firm and two of its members who served as 
consular officers He asserted that every 
commercial house at Canton and Shanghai 
save Wetmore and Company smuggled in such 
notorious manner than no one denied the 
fact 

Paul S Forbes answered these 
charges in a letter to the Department from 
New York, on May 13, 1854 If he knew or 
suspected the name of his detractor he did 
not disclose the fact Forbes had heard 
from Marcy on the subject a week before 
He wrote that Russell and Company had nev- 
er, to his knowledge, smuggled a chest of 
opium and that he would not have permitted 
such action He admitted that the house 
was agent for store ships ”in the outer 
waters of China" and that these vessels 
received opium or other merchandise for 
storage 

"The Chinese Mandarins send their own boats to 
these outter waters and there receive opium which 
has been previously sold in Canton and which they 
bring inside the river themselves If therefore 
the opium is smuggled, it is done by the Mandarins, 
who receive the benefit arising from its introduc- 
tion into China, and tho this introduction is nom- 
inally prohibited, it is actually effected with the 
knowledge and by the participation of the Chinese 
officials, who derive a revenue therefrom and arf 
the chief persons interested in its continuance — 
it is not true that the goods are received under a 
guarantee against seizure by the Chinese authori- 
ties " 


Forbes observed that the vessels in ques- 
tion were stationed beyond the limits set 
by port regulations, where the Chinese did 
not pretend to afford protection, and that 
arms were required for defence against the 
"swarms of pirates" infesting nearby wa- 
ters He insisted that as American vessels 
of war had long anchored by the "station 
ships," daily visited by naval officers, 
smuggling would surely have been detected 
In defence of himself he further referred 
to the despatches of different commission- 
ers Denying that Russell and Company had 
operated the Spark , his letter found the 
origin of the animus contained in hostile 
charges in 

"jealousy of the superior means and greater enter- 
prise of the House of Eussell & Co , who have dur- 
ing a quarter of a century held the first position 
among American merchants in the East The enter- 
prise which IS the characteristic of our nation is 
thus brought against them as a crime, by commercial 
rivals, vflio while they have been unable from dimin- 
ished means to follow them in their bolder and high- 
er enterprise, have nevertheless never scrupled to 
avail of the venability of the Chinese Officials to 
evade the payment of duties thus showing that it is 
not the honor of their country which dictates, but 
simply commercial jealousy 

Forbes’ extensive, but somewhat in- 
conclusive, defence exhibits the mercantile 
philosophy which was widely accepted, and 
reveals a willingness to tax the law to the 
limit of the last dollar, even though such 
action involved an accessory relation to 
the violation of the law of a friendly 
country Writing of English opium dealers, 
W B Reed recorded in his diary (October 
11, 1858) the belief that 

"such people ought to be marked and if I were to 
catch an American merchant at such a trick I would 
send a man of war and stop him — but righteous 


Harris overlooked the militantly anti-opium policy of the Olyphant firm, he was close to the Wetmore 
family, to which he owed much ( 4 Canton CL , Harris to Marcy, Oct 10, 1855, and Kov 11, 1855, from 
Hongkong, with reports from The Hongkong Register of Oct 4 and Nov 11, 1855 ) From a letter written by 
Hams to Marcy on May 4, 1854 ( 1 Macao CL) , it appears that on October 26, 1855 also he had written the 
Secretary attacking the consul at Shan^ai for dealing in opium Although it was extremely difficult for 
a private individual to procure legal proof, a surprisingly frank statement (in the same volume ) , ot 
April 6, 1854, to Harris from a Parses at Macao related the latter's opium transactions through Russell 
and Company Harris talked with Commissioner McLane on April 11, 1854, McLane was willing to receive any 
documents but not to open an inquiry 
^^4 Canton CL 
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England gets Five million Revenue from opium & 
dare not ” 

The very zealous views of the upright and 
conscientious merchant DWG Olyphant, 
and his abstention from the opium busi- 
ness, made him an object of curiosity, 
ridicule, and enmity on the part of some 
of his fellows His stand makes it quite 
clear that traders had some choice in the 
matter Olyphant and Company later 
failed (1878), but so did Russell and Com- 
pany (1891) In reading of the contrast- 
ing philosophies of the two firms it is 
difficult to escape the conclusion that 
those business men who complained most 
loudly of official corruption in one form 
were most likely to contribute to it in 
another 

Momentum given the opium traffic 
by quick and heavy profit-taking made it 
an almost irresistible force Abundant 
testimony shows that most men in business 
did not risk a show of strength with this 
force, even though it was intimately re- 
lated to piracy and other forms of vi- 
ciousness and crime Sudden riches, 
largely from opium, created little busi- 
ness empires which tended to become laws 
unto themselves It was a short step to 
arrogance. In this Asiatic setting, con- 
sular representatives of the political de- 
mocracy existing in the United States 
found somewhat intractable many of those 
citizens whose economic individualism had 
been pressed to a point where it was in- 
consistent with that political democracy 

A sketch of the history of Amer- 


ican participation in the opium trade and 
the methods employed makes it easier to 
understand why W B Reed, minister to 
China in 1858, could agree to the legaliza- 
tion of a traffic which he abhorred 7° 

Americans were in the opium busi- 
ness from the early part of the nineteenth 
century, in spite of Chinese edicts banning 
it One of these, in 1800, had led the 
English East India Company and the Co-hong 
to cease handling the drug, and in 1809 
the hong merchants had to give bond that 
the ships secured by them carried no opium 
to the Whampoa anchorage Nevertheless, 
independent merchants continued to deal in 
it British and American traders made 
large sums ^2 After a few years the Chi- 
nese government assumed a menacing atti- 
tude, and receiving ships came into use, 
some of this business was under the Amer- 
ican flag In 1839 occurred a crisis in 
connection with attempts of a vigorous 
Chinese commissioner, Lin, to make exist- 
ing prohibitions effective Although the 
first Anglo-Chinese war which followed did 
not result in the legalization of the opium 
traffic, it decisively set back the cause 
of enforcement of regulations After the 
war, American naval authorities could find 
(1843) no law of their country allowing 
them to act against Americans in the opium 
business, and felt that they could merely 
refrain from aiding such Americans if the 
Chinese prosecuted them. As in the matter 
of the coolie traffic, it was necessary to 
seek "particular Instructions" from Wash- 
ington These did not arrive In this 
situation, there was introduced into the 


similar feeling see the Recollections of the Marquis de Moges, p 295 
selection from one of his letters, written at Shanghai, Nov 23, 1850, in a typewritten collection 
at the Bllssionary Research Library, New lork Morse comments on Olyphant in his Int* Reis , I, pp 196- 
197 On opium dens see Train, An American Merchant in Europe, Asia, and Australia , 117 A memorial of 
Americans at Ningpo begging their goverment to keep their countryiaen and their flag out of the opium 
business was presented to the House in 1856 (34-1. H Jol , II, 1048 ) 

Moges, Recgllec t ions , 75, 294-295, Chin Repos , XV, 39-47 (but one of many references to opium in 
tlus publication), Com Reis . Ill, 639, and Wood, Fankwei , 525 
^^Cf Morse, Int_ R els , I, ch XXIII, and Dennett, Amers in East Asia, ch VI Previous sections of 
the present work occasionally refer to the opium trade On its later history see Moore’s Digest, II, 651- 
652 A useful reference list appears in Louise Marion Taylor's Catalogue of Books on China'xn the Insti- 
tute (Balem, 1926— Essex Institute), pp 201-205 
’’3. For reasorung 2 £o and con see Couling, Enc Simea . 406-409 

en Chine, I, 257, La GraviAre notes the susceptibility of American consciences to the 
"irresistible attraction of a bad example” 

73 Commodore Kearny took away the Riel's papers for trading in opium under the American flag, but, says 
Dennett (og — , 125) , the reason which he had to use was not her opium smuggling but the fact that 
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American treaty of 1844 with China a for- 
mal declaration (Art XXXIII) that opium 
was contraband Chinese authorities re- 
issued their anti-opium edict in 1850, 
but this act was a mere flash in the pan, 
there was no heart for enforcement 

Gradually the trade became "con- 
ventionalized " It was informally recog- 
nized by most of the native authorities, 
who in some instances even sought it, af- 
ter the manner of modern trade promotion 
organizations, as an aid to business At 
Hongkong, of course, Chinese legal prohi- 
bitions did not run Whether Americans 
were correct or not in their suspicion 
that the British in left-handed manner 
were trying to secure an informal legali- 
zation of opium by having local authori- 
ties at certain ports collect duties on 
It, the trade was formally legalized in 
1858 The conditions prescribed resulted 
in a great reduction of smuggling Thus 
the original attempt to correct an evil 
had Itself produced another evil which, it 
was thought, could be removed only by giv- 
ing status to the first evil 

This moral and financial question 
was too intimately connected with the in- 
herent political and administrative prob- 
lems of regulation — on both the foreign 
and the Chinese sides — to permit of success 
in the existing state of government in 
China The immediate result of attempts 
to control opium was, therefore, less than 
nothing The chief service of certain 
American consular and diplomatic officers 
was to assist painfully with the clarifica- 
tion of the problem and the sharpening of 
an issue which could be handed on to later 
generations for study and settlement Only 
this long-range view of their efforts can 
regard them as anything more than a heroic 
but futile attempt to settle in a moment a 
problem which had complex ramifications of 
a tenacity insufficiently realized at the 
time 

According to the fifth article of 
the tariff and trade regulations arranged 


between China and the United States in 
1858, the import duty on opium was set at 
thirty taels per picul, the importer being 
allowed to sell it only at the port of en- 
try, whence it might be carried inland only 
by Chinese, and as Chinese property Amer- 
ican privileges in the interior were not to 
apply to opium ouestions, and in future 
tariff revisions opium was not be be on the 
same basis as other articles The American 
characterization of opium as contraband 
was, of course, dropped 

Reed’s dramatic dilemma in 1858 
focusses the problem which had also been 
before previous ministers and consular of- 
ficers Morse takes Reed to task serious- 
ly for disregarding his instructions in re- 
gard to the legalization of opium, but it 
seems likely that any other course would 
have led "practical" critics to dub him an 
’’impractical visionary ’’ Any action in- 
vited criticism from contemporaries A 
policy of inaction, toward which Reed tend- 
ed strongly, might have made matters simp- 
ler for him at the moment, but it would 
also have invited a hostile verdict of 
cowardice from persons who demanded action 
at all costs 

Knowledge is now available concern- 
ing diplomatic and consular perplexity re- 
sulting from lack of a decisive policy at 
Washington It suggests that Reed's mild 
moves toward legalization of the importa- 
tion of opium were not so much a (limited 
and trifling) violation of instructions as 
an honest, though cheerless, attempt of an 
overseas representative to discharge a re- 
sponsibility for which his countrymen in 
China would hold him to account It is 
hard to believe that Reed was concerned 
simply with having the traffic legalized, 
his real interest was to work the difficulty 
into a position where it could be attacked 
He felt, furthermore, that a bad system 
needed to be broken up 

Reed’s handling of the opium ques- 
tion cannot be divorced from his frequently 
hostile attitude toward some of the American 


’’her omiership was vested nominally in a man professing American citizenship, yet who had not been in the 
United States for at least six years ” The Ariel soon resumed business This was not the Ariel (1846) 
of later merchant fame, for that vessel’s connection with opium see Cutler's Memorandum 
■^^For discussion, including remarks by Reed on Lord Elgin, see Gideon Nye, Jr , Tea and The Tea Trade , 
6-7, and 16 China DP , Apr 10, 1858 
“^^ Int Reis , I, 554, cf also Bennett, Amers in East Asia , 324-SE5 
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"business firms in the Orient An entry of 
September 10, 1858 in his Private Diary of 
Mission to China 1857-59 shows that he did 
not come easily to a decision to coop- 
erate with the British representative in 
regard to opium, he was seriously tempted 
"not to touch the iniquity but to let Eng- 
land work her way out of the wickedness as 
best she can They to talk of slaveryll" 
Three days later, however, he sent his 
despatch to Lord Elgin in which he drew 
attention to the need of action Reed be- 
came the spearhead of the American thrust 
against the traffic, but his attack was 
deflected from the purpose which consci- 
entious officers had long cherished — the 
separation of American commercial inter- 
ests from any connection with the opium 
business 

The methods used in conducting the 
trade reveal the helplessness of these 
American officers. The receiving ships 
off the China Coast took their supplies of 
opium from vessels arriving from India and 
Western Asia They were well-manned and 
comfortable, even luxurious in some cases, 
and their preparedness against attack by 
officials or pirates gave them practical 
independence The system was well worked 
out, with its own set customs, and strong 
action was taken to expel interlopers A 
substantial monopoly was maintained by old 
firms well known to the smugglers, on the 
other hand, certain Chinese smugglers were 
regarded by these houses as "safe " Opium 
was packed into balls about the size of 
Dutch cheeses and placed in chests Crude 
opium was said to be worth its weight in 
silver, and the refined drug was worth its 
weight in gold — a general remark, since 
values fluctuated widely Many fortunes 
were made and lost Spalding mentions 
figures of from six hundred to twelve hun- 
dred dollars a case. Samples in the form 
of a thick paste were prepared from each 


case Owners lived at Canton, ordinarily, 
where most of the sales were effected In 
spite of the friendliness of many Chinese 
officials and American naval officers, cau- 
tion was observed Transfer and smuggling 
of the commodity seem to have been carried 
out quickly by fast-sailing "mandarin 
boats" which usually arrived in the evening 
If there was no wind, as many as a hundred 
STureep-oars were used Purchasers brought 
authorizations from the owners to their 
agents on the opium hulks 

Like an iceberg, the opium traffic 
showed but a small part of itself above 
the surface Its moral aspect was visible 
to everyone, and its political features 
were discerned by a good many A number 
of persons knew its deeper economic conse- 
quences, but never did the bulk of the prof 
its become accurately known to more than a 
very few, so close was the veil of secrecy 
drawn Until the accounts of old mercan- 
tile firms are thoroughly exploited, reli- 
ance will have to be placed upon random 
figures and plausible inferences for the 
statistics of the opium business done by 
Americans External evidences of their 
profits abounded, in the prosperous condi- 
tion of the profiteers, but actual state- 
ments by traders of the volume of trade 
were elusive Its unrecognized status en- 
couraged prompt settlement of accounts 
Surplus cash was often put into opium if 
it could be secured at a low rate Slrr 
affirmed (1849) that a secure treasury- 
room was invariably attached to the ware- 
house or go-down of each merchant for the 
protection of money (sycee) or opium It 
was under the custody of the compr adore, 
who was held responsible for it.'^'^ 

Undoubtedly the English rather than 
the Americans carried the bulk of the opium 
which entered China, although at one time 
large quantities of Turkish opium arrived 
in American vessels. During most of the 


Useful descriptions and comments appear in such books as La Graviere's ¥oyage en Chine, I, 256ff , 
Power’s Eecollections of a Three Years’ kesldence in China , 113, Spalding’s Japan and Around the 
World , 189-190, and Tronson's A Voyage to Japan , 189-190 Spalding quotes from authorization papers, 
others of special interest, from Bussell and Company to Capt Woodbury, are bound in with consular papers 
in 1 Macao CL For varied information on receiving ships see The C hina Mail, Jan 27, 1860, and 4 Canton 
Oct 10, 1855 Among American vessels which carried opium were the Eagle (brig), Ed Foppish, Peiho,” 
and Sea Witch 

^7 China and the Chinese , II, 407-408, cf the diary of W B Reed, Sept 10, 1858 
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period the total annual import probably 
ran from 70,000 to 80,000 chests. In 1854, 
38,000 chests smuggled in had a value of 
$23,000,000, more than that of recognized 
imports An American report gave a value 
of $40,000,000 to the total amount of opi- 
um taken in 1856 Indirectly, the Chi- 
nese customs lost heavily through the 
smuggling of the drug. At Foochow inter- 
ested authorities allowed it to be landed 
in open daylight within ten feet of the 
customhouse 

Heavy purchases of opium by uhe 
Chinese made the Empire a buying more than 
a selling nation and returned to world 
commerce great quantities of silver hoard- 
ed in Chinese treasuries — metal secured 
from foreign purchases of silk, tea, and 
other articles Foreign goods taken by 
the Chinese did not begin to pay for Chi- 
nese exports The basis of foreign ex- 
change with China was general imports, 
opium (estimated at about thirty per cent 
of the whole) , bullion or specie, and 
drafts on London.®® There was grim truth 
in Cooke’s quip that no earthly power 
could stop opiim-smoking in China unless 
old ladies in England gave up their tea 
and young ladles gave up silk. 

The opium problem was primarily a 
Chinese problem and extended beyond the Em- 
pire to some points where Chinese resided 
A number of them were in the Netherlands 
East Indies, where the Dutch derived large 
revenues from the opium monopoly During 
the middle fifties immense amounts of pre- 
pared opium were sent to San Francisco. 

In the Hawaiian Islands (1856) and 


in Japan, importation of the article was 
prohibited In Siam, as well as in Japan, 
the influence of Harris was manifested 
Although his treaty of 1856 with Siam al- 
lowed importation of opium without duty, 
the business was subjected to restrictions 
Harris told the Japanese officials that 
opium would be dangerous to the country 
and that the President was opposed to the 
trade, he insisted on a prohibitory clause 
in his treaty This conscientious reform- 
er and enemy of opium fought the use of it 
even to the point of disciplining his own 
Chinese cook and tailor, who had used vio- 
lence, and Harris' name, to secure opium 
from Shlmoda apo+'hecary shops 

For American consuls in China the 
opium problem and the powerful commercial, 
political, and administrative forces which 
aggravated it were an overhanging shadow 
as they devoted themselves to ouher prob- 
lems which could be attacked directly For 
some American merchants in that country 
this shadow had a sinister meaning, but 
for a good many others it was a welcome 
cover for the amassing of gam As in the 
case of the coolie question, legislation 
did not keep step with what have been aptly 
called ’’the uncoordinated dictates of eco- 
nomic forces” in different parts of the 
world,®® nor did it take into account the 
relation between consular administration 
and these great social problems American 
officers in China after the first treaties 
inherited a moral and economic difficulty 
which had already attained magnitude many 
years bet ore They were estopped from taking 
frequent and positive action concerning it 


H Rep 596, Com Reis , I, 52S, Cooke, Ohina, 171, Moges, Recolleetlons , 295 
7» 1 Foochow OL , Jan 1, 1857 

Facilities for smuggling other articles also affected statistics An example is the ease with which 
goods reached Canton (and a few other ports) from Hongkong and Macao 

®® 0om Eels , I, 523, and III, 377 Much silver was drained from Europe and cast in the form of =!ycee, 

export of this was illegal See note 82, below 

81 Ibid , I, 487, 545, and III, 29, Com Eels , I860, 411, Cosenza, The Complete Journal , 276-277, 

1 Japan Des , Max 4, 1858, 

82 John King Fairhank, in his useful article, ”The Legalization of the Opium Trade before the Treaties 

of 1858”, in Chin Soc and Pol Science Rev , XVII, No 2 (Jly , 1935) , p 262 In his British Opium 
Policy in China and India (New Haven, etc , 1934), David Edward Owen supports the idea that the opium 
traffic acquired some official status before it was formally legalized He refers (221-222) to special 
Chinese military levies on the drug, at some ports, during the financial strain of 1856-1858 On the need 
of regiaarization. of the traffic, following legalization, and the relation to it of domestic taxation in 
China see page 241 Opium imports for exceeded exports of tea and silk, in value, and the Chinese had to 

send specie to India at the rate of about two million pounds sterling a year Silver payments for opium 
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•’Those were days to be remembered, when o\Jr good 
ship sailed away, 

From the old home port behind us, to Calcutta or 
Bombay, 

TJhen we sold the Heathen nations rum and opim in 
rolls, 


And the Missionaries went along to save their sin- 
ful souls •' 

(Julian S Cutler, ’’The Old Clipper Days”, 
in the State Street Trust Company's Some 
Merchants and Sea Captains of Old Boston, 
p vii ) 


inconvenienced general trade, which, however, may have been as great as the Chinese would have absorbed in 
any case The dram of silver to India, in the early fifties, was more than offset by specie from the 
West ( Ibid , 210, 213 ) In addition to much useful general discussion, portions of Chapters ¥II-YIII of 
Owen's book have a bearing on American interests 
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FIFTH GROUP: SPECIAL PROBLEMS (Concluded - Sects d and e) 


Sect d — The Currency Question 

’’A battle of currencies is looming in this 
cosmopolitan city, home of 50 different nationali- 
ties, which if extended, will result in as many- 
different kinds of money being used as legal tender 
in place of the Chinese dollar 

” [Following] the sudden leap by China 
from silver to a 'paper standard,' Nipponese com- 
mercial firms recently decided to put -the Hongkew 
district on a yen basis Japanese hotels, restau- 
rants and stores are now dealing almost exclusively 
in their national currency of vdiich some $2,000,000 
is already in circulation 

"Most important is the fact that Japanese 
cotton mills, which employ the majority of indus- 
trial workers in the city, are paying their Chi- 
nese help in yen Thus, unless Chinese merchants 
accept this money, this large pay roll -will go en- 
tirely to local Nipponese firms 

"Bankers and officials of the Chinese gov- 
ernment are agitated over the move which is consid- 
ered an infringement of national integrity " 
(Press item, from Shanghai, February 4, 1936 ) 

The currency question in Eastern 
Asia presents a singular combination of ac- 
cepted monetary habits and cultural forces 
in conflict and social interaction From a 
strictly financial point of view the earli- 


er story IS not long From a wide economic 
and historical angle it merits more extend- 
ed narration in relation to the universal 
and compelling impulse of profit-seeking 
The intensity of many expressions of this 
impulse in Eastern Asia produced acute and 
complex problems for consuls and merchants 
of different races The ensuing account 
sharply exhibits cases in which desire for 
gam was as pronounced as in the traffic in 
coolies and opium. 

The question was of wide interest 
and significance, and national and racial 
lines were sometimes erased in the confu- 
sion of conflict The effects of political 
and economic isolation or self-sufficiency 
created one difficulty after another The 
story unfolded against bewildering and vex- 
ing changes m the background, both in 
Eastern Asia and in other parts of the 
world The special interest of this narra- 
tive IS to record the development of the 
problem as a feature of Far Eastern history 
in relation to American interests, and to 
set forth both the fixed and the shifting 
elements at work Initial mention of these 
elements is followed by remarks on the 
course of currency matters in China and in 
Japan Brief reference is made to neigh- 
boring regions ^ 


^The most useful and detailed account of currencies and exchange in major and minor countries of East- 
ern Asia IS contained in different sections of Williams' The Chinese Commercial Guide , 255ff , 264, 265ff , 
295-296, S05-S06, 508-309, 311, 314ff A succinct explanation of foreign dollars in China is found in 
Morse's fine presentation of the history of Chinese currency and notes (with much exact description) on 
Chapter V of his The Trade and Admi-nistration of China Inazo Nitobe's The Intercourse between the 
United States and Japan , 71-74, comments on currency Treat's Early Diplomatic Relations presents a con- 
cise and useful account of affairs in Japan In losaburo Takekoshi' s The Economic Aspects of the History 
of the Civilization of Japan, III (New York, 1930), chapter LXXTX is illuminating on several special 
points, considered particularly from the domestic angle The Wagner Collection at Yale contains material 
on the currency question (1847 and later) Pertinent observations may be found in British Parliamentary 
Papers, e g , those for 1856 [2078], LVII, 1, 1859 [2579], sess 2, XZZ, 373, and 1860 [2753], LX7, 487 
The North-China Herald offers much data on exchange difficulties, the Carolus dollar, and monetary poli- 
cies Some recent contrasts and much exact information appear in James A G Pennington's Metal and Pa - 
per Currencies of Australia, New Zealand, East Indies, and Pacific Islands Other works are mentioned in 
specific coimections 
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A general impreeslon that the cur- 
rency prohlem was largely a concern of per- 
sons in China is correct, if the volume of 
business is used as a criterion With re- 
gard to the basic intensity of conflict of 
interests, this view must yield to the more 
accurate idea that the difficulty was of 
importance to nearly all of Eastern Asia 
In some of its ramifications it was a world 
problem ^ The drain of coins and bullion 
into Asia, and the hoarding, melting, and 
ornamental use of them, had been a com- 
plaint from ancient times The inequality 


of the monetary supplies of the Occident 
and the Orient in relation to population 
was striking,^ and a primary factor in the 
hardships encountered by Western traders 
in the Far East during this period was the 
inadequacy of the volume of a suitable me- 
dium of exchange At some points barter 
sufficed,"^ at the other extreme, a mixture 
of most complicated and diverse forms of 
metallic currency and bills prevailed, 
many of them alien to the locality where 
they passed In a few situations the 
mechanism of business hardly figured in 


^Such at remains See, for example. The Japan Weekly Chronicle , Dec 26, 1935, p 815 (remarks from 
the Osaka Asahi on the close relation of changes in present-day American silver policy to economic life 
and currency reform in China) , Herbert H Bratter, »A Survey of Silver", in Pacific Affairs for July and 
August, 1932, and an American Wire news item of Feb 4, 1936 from Shanghai on use of Japanese currency 
at that port (quoted above) 

^Of For Dorn Com>, 1863 , 200j ch. II of Latourette’s Early Relations , Morse's remarks in George H 
Blakeslee's China and the Far East , 97, and in his own Int Reis , 1, 467ff Treasure shipments from 
San Francisco to China, 1854-186S, were #24,937,624 (out of a total, to all countries, of #465,706,338) 
( For Dorn Com , 1865 , 188 ) Some American firms dealing with China and also with several other parts of 
the world were accused of trying to monopolize silver dollars, in their secondary role as bankers It ap- 
pears that they were able, by virtue of the variety and range of their mtemational contacts, and through 
their triangular (or even more complex) trade, to maintain a fairly steady supply of silver for their in- 
dividual needs and to deal in coins in a fashion not possible for lesser merchants without branch offices 
The excess of American commodities taken to Australia over the goods secured there suggests a changing 
relation of gold, and the gold supply, to the silver situation Unbalance is seen further in the deple- 
tion of the supply of certain silver coins in Europe 

^ E.g , at Padaug (Netherlands East Indies), where there were no exchange transactions or financial fa- 
cilities 

It IS convenient to assemble at this point several comments on other regions than Japan and China 
Proper 

Collins ( Overland Explors , 226) reported a thriving barter trade driven by Cossacks on the Mongolian 
frontier, and a heavy discount of silver in favor of copper It is said that at Anjeer Point metal scraps 
and trinkets no longer attracted the natives, spoiled by Americans, they insisted on Spanish Pillar dol- 
lars Desertion of the Hawaiian Islands by many iidialing vessels was attributed partly to the high rate 
of exchange (Com Reis , 1856 , 199) The circulating medium xn the Friendly Islands consisted of coins 
of the United States, England, and France, whalers' drafts and consular drafts (1855) were at 25^ and 35^ 
discount, respectively (For Melbourne cf Com Reis , III, 42 ) 

In Slam repeated difficulties were experienced by American merchants in their attempts to exchange 
their dollars for Siamese ticals They were debarred at the Treasury gates and were told that there were 
no ticals and that there was no place to store dollars It often required months to exchange a few thou- 
sand dollars, but the ruler's officers woiild exchange any amount for a SjS or 4% premium A vessel bring- 
ing treasure with which to buy return cargo could not delay for weeks or risk its profit by paying a pre- 
mium for ticals The consul appealed to the King's interest in trade to secure correction of abuses and 
an increase m the amount of available coons ( Bangkok Transcripts , Oct 31, 1857) In January of the 
next year the situation required further attention ( Ibid , letters to J S Parker, Jan 11 and 19.) 

The fifth edition (1863) of Williams' The Chinese Goiamercial Guide (p 305) describes changes in Siamese 
coins The tical (or bat) roughly equalled sixty cents Spanish or Mexican dollars (described below), 
thoiogh sometimes received, were not commonly current in the markets The Siamese standard of weight was 
double that of the Chinese, a weight of four ticals made one tael (the variable "ounce" of China— 540 to 
over 680 grains, a troy ounce is 480 grains) 

In Formosa the chopped Carolus dollar remained the ordinary currency at its intrinsic value up to 
1895 (Morse, Trade and Admin , 184-186 ) 
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the simple and direct exchange of commodi- 
ties between producer and buyer, but else- 
where this mechanism governed the mercan- 
tile aspect of commerce almost completely, 
especially when private banking houses and 
exchange dealers were well intrenched Or- 
dinarily the demand for goods by Westerners 
so far exceeded the local Eastern need for 
Occidental products that triangular trading 
operations and currency or exchange arrange- 
ments assumed extreme magnitude ® 

It was fortunate for Americans that 
their own monetary system was relatively 
simple and that their dollar (412 5 grains, 
of silver 900 fine) , insofar as it was 
used, bore a fairly close relation to the 
Spanish, Mexican, and other dollars which 
the Orient drained from the West The sup- 
ply of United States money in the Orient 
was not large, and when the term "dollar" 
is used here the other coinages noted are 
ordinarily meant In the Far East "Amer- 
ican dollars" were usually those from Latin 
America ® 

European need for a great increase 
in the media of exchange, connected with 
notable expansion in commercial operations, 
accentuated the inconvenience of Oriental 


demand for silver- There was a great abso- 
lute and relative increase in the amount of 
gold production, and the volume of gold in 
use during the years under consideration 
gained This development bore a relation 
to the financial problems of Far Eastern 
countries, which were accustomed chiefly 
to use silver for all but the smallest com- 
mercial transactions (copper ordinarily be- 
ing employed for minor purchases) Early 
in 1849 Canton was in a ferment caused by 
the California discoveries, and thousands 
of dollars worth of gold arrived there for 
the purchase of goods At widely separat- 
ed places a tendency to control or prohibit 
the export of precious metals became a fea- 
ture of the age In Asia it expressed it- 
self in different ways, from the prohibi- 
tion of the export of more than five hun- 
dred dollars from Java, to the Chinese and 
Japanese edicts outlawing the shipping away 
of gold and silver — regulations productive 
of much evasion The story consistently 
reveals the near-hopelessness of attempts 
quickly and finally to settle a deeply- 
rooted problem by arbitrary, uncoordinated, 
and often uncontrolled, measures 

Attention is given in following 


®See, for example, a letter from Russell and Company (Canton, Apr 1, 1845) in the papers of Wright and 
Company (Library of Congress), presenting many details of trade 

®Note Michie, The Englishman in China , I, 177, this work comments on the early "circuit system", cur- 
rency, and trading customs 

The first Spanish dollars introduced were called boiii Carolus and Pillar dollars, from the design of 
the Pillars of Hercules Spanish dollars of Carolus III were described as those "with flowery nullings", 
and those of the popular Carolus IV (1788-1808) (416 grains, 902 fine) and the Ferdinand VII mintings as 
bearing "the old stamp" The Ferdinand VII or "Kowtsee" (Williams kau tsien ) dollar was also called 
"hook-money", from the sign (G) of the Guadalaxara mint "Mixed dollars" were Republican dollars from 
the West Coast of South America, having a variety of devices — eagles, horses, flowers, and plants (Pub- 
lic Documents relating to the Admission into Circulation of Republican Dollars at Far with Spanish as 
decreed by the High Chinese Authorities of Canton , Canton, 1853--a copy in 4 Canton CL Referred to here 
as Pub Docs ) The Mexican dollar (416 grains, 900 fine) was called by the Chinese the "Eagle dollar" 
(On the much later American "trade dollar" see Morse, Trade and Admin , 185, and Benj C Wright, Banking 
in California 1849-1910 , 10-11 ) The "chop", or stamp, placed on a dollar in China by a banker or mer- 
chant into whose hands it first went was designed to certify the good faith of the issuing government, 
loss of weight natiarally resulted 

Several works which have been mentioned provide good pictures of Western and Asiatic coins of the 
time To these may be added a Catalogue of Coins, Tokens, and Medals in the Numismatic Collection of the 
Mint of the United States at Philadelphia, Pa (mentioning a multitude of Asiatic coins), Spalding's and 
Dye's well-known manuals, and Neil Gordon Munro's Coins of Japan (lokoharaa, 1904, several plates m nat- 
ural color, indication of the great number and variety of Japanese issues, and lists of Japanese works on 

East Asiatic coins) The Essex Institute at Salem possesses a notable collection of books on Oriental 

numismatics 

On developments in Europe see Levi, Brit Com , 326ff , and 400-401 The absorption of silver in 
Asia was asserted to have decreased after the gold discoveries. ( For Pom Coni , 1865 , 198, noting, how- 
ever, on p 199, a steady rise in value of imports from British India as a cause of the dram of silver 
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pages to developments at tiiree ports In 
China (with a glance at Hongkong) and at 
the open ports of Japan (including hrief 
reference to the Loo Choo Islands) 

China ® In Train's interesting 
book. An American Merchant in Europe, Asia, 
and Australia (p 127) is found an ac- 
count of the difficulties encomtered by 
the foreign novice A New York merchant in 
1856 or 1857 purchasing silk or tea in the 
Shanghai market might pay $1 70 for $1 00 
Even between Canton and Shanghai, exchange 
differed some 30^ Though the par of ex- 
change in the North Atlantic regions was 
80, the merchant’s sovereign or pound 
sterling brought him but ^2 92 in Shanghai 
At Hongkong and Canton he was given |4 00, 
the Chinese "fancy for the Carolus dollar" 
was blamed for ’’all the mischief" It was 
a question how long the importation and 
disappearance of these dollars, through 
melting, could go on The difference in 
exchange usually raised the price of goods 
to the foreign consumer ® 


Foreign complaints about currency 
difficulties are well know^^ The position 
of many Chinese merchants also deserves 
notice In South China their commercial 
operations depended to a degree on loans 
advanced by nearby bankers The mercan- 
tile prejudice against any dollar but the 
Carolus was hard to dispel, even in the 
face of growing commercial distress and 
the shroffs’ admission that the intrinsic 
value of the Mexican dollar exceeded that 
of the old favorite (often reduced several 
grains by use and mutilation) Finally, 
native merchants came to realize that for- 
eign traders could not secure more of the 
Carolus coinage Rates were too high to 
permit of satisfactory business operations 
A circular of ten foreign consuls 
(October 14, 1853) called a public meeting 
of the Canton foreign community, to effect 
an understanding about putting the Mexican 
or Republican dollars at par The Chinese 
merchants had already circulated papers 
throughout the suburbs designed to secure 


aad the revulsion of 1857 ) It is often convenient to regard the precious metals simply as one form of 
merchandise Ooncemmg gold at Canton cf Williams, The Life and letters , 169—170 

^Discussion of compensation of consuls and certain other topics has drawn attention to fluctuating ex- 
change rates Niamerous quotations of rates reveal several sets of monetary relationships and a diversity 
of levels in rates between different countries and pairs of currencies which consuls and merchants were 
obliged to keep in mind Temporary monetary influences, though sometimes pervasive, failed to create a 
universal pattern of rates on which general reliance could be placed, especially m the presence of nu- 
merous local peculiarities. For additional figures see 5 Canton CL , Jan. 15, 1846, and Dec 18, 1849, 
with ends , an xmidentif-' ed letter from Hongkong, May 21, 1854, with much commercial data, in 5 Hongkong 
CL, and Morse, Int Hela , I, 468-469, including some extremes and the eccentric course of gold bars at 
Shanghai, 1850-1855 

® Absence of any official coinage (except the common copper cash , temporary token coins of iron, and a 
few limited and abortive silver issues) was pefhaps no great trial to the native population, wiidi its 
countless purchases in very small units at one extreme, and its larger syces and credit operations at the 
other (among merchants who could arrange for handling silver bullion ’’shoes’’) Among foreigners, howev- 
er, this circumstance was vexing and, of course, it was the reason for the inrush of Occidental coins 
Sycee was receivable for duties It fluctuated with the value of silver 

Certain comments at this point on the American government's currency flgiires supplement earlier re- 
marks Although the Chinese tael varied from place to place, it was set at |1 48 in United States money 
for commercial transactions, according to the 1856 edition of the Consular Regulations (p, 274) The 
edition published in 1865, when certain conditions had changed somewhat, gave the same figure (pp 172- 
173, quoting an 1861 report of the United States mint) for operations at azanghai, noting the unreliable 
fineness of sycee bars as an unsettling factor (.982 by one United States assay), at Foochow the dollar 
(unspecified) was taken at the weight of 72 oandareens (416 76 grains), about the actual average of un- 
worn pieces At Hongkong and Canton the rate adopted for discharge of debts of one thousand dollars was 
"taels' weight of dollars (415 05 grains per piece), taking into account loss by abrasion Allovring 
for mixture of Spanish and Mexican dollars "our valuation of such a dollar would be 104 622 cents" 
(Weights of coins in grains are according to the trqy system.) The later edition gives the tael (or 
^lang ) as 578 84 grains (with a variability already noted), equal to 10 mace ( tslen ) or 100 candareeM 
1,000 cash (11) . The Chinese ordinarily regarded gold coins as a curiosityj in Japan, 
however, there was some use of them 
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adoption, by native persons in business, 
of reciprocal engagements to receive and 
pay Republican dollars at par Accom- 
plishment of this purpose was one of many 
indications of the degree of direction of 
currency matters enjoyed by private enter- 
prise in China. Among foreigners it was 
pointed out t at back of the opposition of 
shroffs to changes was the large profit 
made by them through conversion of Mexican 
dollars into sycee These monetary experts 
had even challenged the authority of the 
district magistrates to make the new coins 
payable for government dues By October 
22 most of the foreign merchants were 
agreed on use of all dollars equally, ac- 
cording to purity The initiative of 
Consul p S. Forbes did much to pave the 
way for this arrangement, of large impor- 
tance to American merchants 

During the winter of 1853-1854, 
however, difficulties appeared, and foreign 
representatives applied pressure to secure 
native cooperation. In order to force the 
hand of the Chinese, the American consulate 
gave three ships their papers even though 
the grand chop, or port clearance, had not 
been received It refused to be responsi- 
ble for any loss of duties, amounting to 
about fifty thousand dollars — procedure em- 
ployed also at other ports On January 24 
agreement was reached, and matters proceed- 
ed smoothly thereafter By the end of 
April, 1854, Mexican dollars passed at par 
and were stamped by the Chinese as the 


Carolus has been They formed the actual 
currency of the port, to the exclusion of 
the “-cut money” formerly used This was 
taken to other districts where Mexican dol- 
lars were not in use In later years, 
Mexican dollars at Canton were supplement- 
ed by a continually increasing proportion 
of bank notes from Hongkong 

Although this port was a British 
possession, it was too close to the econom- 
ic system of the mainland to escape the ef- 
fects of Chinese idects on money Au the 
beginning of the period the local govern- 
ment passed an ordinance regulating the 
value of dollars The Spanish, Mexican, 

and South American issues were placed at 
4s 2d Cash , or copper coin current in 
China, stood at 288 to one shilling sterl- 
ing Chinese shopkeepers in Hongkong al- 
lowed only 4s for the Mexican dollar or 
else marked up their goods, calculating ac- 
cording to the "peculiar ideas” used in 
their own land.^'^ Birr, something of a 
crusader, states that it was well-known 
that one of the largest foreign mercantile 
houses in China coined Spanish dollars by 
stamping the Mexican issues In a fire the 
machinery was exposed to public view, the 
incident produced more amusement than 
shame Sirr was perhaps unaware of similar 
activities of Chinese He also pointed to 
constant evasions of the Chinese laws 
against exportation of silver and gold 
Although it was profitable to put spurious 
coins into circulation, imitations of the 


lOQf these firms, 28 were English, 10 American, 4 "German”, 3 Swiss, 1 Dutch, 1 Peruvian, and 1 Portu- 
guese, three Parsee houses also agreed (Pub. Does , 9, 18, including the names ) Williams' Chin Com 
Guide , 176, prints an 1844 assay 

^^ 4 Canton CL , Oct 24, 1853 To prevent an impression of British leadership, the writer (Spooner) ad- 
vis ed~Sie~Dep^tment of State to publish some of the relevant papers Regarding the attitude of the vi- 
ceroy, leh, see 34-1, E Ex Doc 2, 169-170 
^^ 4 Canton CL , Apr 28, 1854, and Williams' Chin Com Guide 

^®0f. The Hongkong Almanack and Dlrectoiy for 1846 , Sirr, China and the Chinese , II, 599ff , and 3 
Canton CL. May 1, 1845, with reference to The China Mail 
^^If they disliked the Mexican dollar, they abhorred the rupee English money and American gold were 
discounted 14^ and 15-20^, respectively, during 1854 American silver money was current in small sums 
Regarding average exchange on the United States see Com Reis , III, 29. 

Suggestions relating to establishment of a nunt included Hongkong as one of the desirable locations 
Sharp conflict of ideas about the value of such an institution appeared in expressions by different writ- 
ers Note, for example, views stated in Great Britain, Accounts and Papers 1856 [2078], LVII, Abstract 
of Reports on Trade, from .Ministers. Consuls, and Colonial Authorities (for 1855), p. 55 
^^Sirr remarks ( op cit , II, 40Q) on the Emperor Tao Kuang's issue of a com bearing a mark "Soldier's 
pay” and imitating the Spanish dollar 

Cooke (nbTTia. . , 182-183) reports profiteering by Parsees who despatched gold to India and, in spite 
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Carolus dollar which lacked a satisfactory 
appearance of age were not easily passed 
off on observant Chinese 

Hongkong was in a special position, 
and its currency policy sometimes affected 
the situation on the mainland, but the 
controlling factors along the China coast 
originated in the international communi- 
ties at the open ports and in provincial 
mercantile circles These factors operat- 
ed vigorously at Shanghai, where the status 
of the Carolus dollar created difficulties 
There was need of a sufficient and satis- 
factory medium of exchange between the two 
extremes used by the Chinese — copper cash 
(rated variously from 1500 to 1600 to the 
dollar) and fluctuating sycee, employed in 
all large transactions Mindful of previ- 
ous experience at Canton, the consulate 
held (1855) that monetary embarrassments 
could best be alleviated by breaking down 
Chinese ^’preconceived opinions” with suit- 
able regulations applicable to customs and 
other government dues Consul Murphy com- 
plained of the 25-30^ difference between 
exchange rates at Canton and at Shanghai, 
only eight hundred miles apart, and argued 
that cost of transportation, insurance, 
and a slight percentage for brokerage 
ought not to exceed 2^fo 

Western dollars which had entered 
with foreign commerce as a convenience in 


place of ponderous sycee were the Carolus 
and other Spanish issues, and then the 
Bolivian, Peruvian, Chilian, and Mexican, 
but the latter encountered a 10^ discount 
because of the preference of Chinese trad- 
ers for the Carolus, alleged to have been 
instilled by native brokers from Canton 
The consul charged that a few (American 
and other) foreign houses at Shanghai aid- 
ed the campaign of these brokers The 
same firms, vifhlch controlled the supply of 
Carolus dollars, also discounted all bills 
of exchange, thus holding "the entire com- 
mercial machinery of this port at their 
control” The treaty provision for pay- 
ment of duties in sycee or in foreign 
money was a nullity As a non-merchant, 
Murphy desired to protect American consum- 
ers — the interests of all against the in- 
terests of a few 

This officer hoped for aid through 
action by the Chinese authorities Assays 
satisfactory to the collector of customs 
and the three leading consuls were made on 
June 4, and the collector asked for twenty 
days to refer the matter to his superiors 
The American consul served notice that 
after July 12 American merchants would dis- 
charge all their treaty obligations at the 
port in foreign metal according to the as- 
say rates Disappointing delays followed 
Regarding direct inquiry as inadvisable. 


of another stringent prohibition, exported cash as metal when the relative value of copper and silver was 
stiitably disturbed 

Gold bars and ingots appear to have reached China from the Loo Ghoo Islands when the natives went to 
Foochow annually to buy merchandise, Siam and Cochin China supplied some gold (Sirr, op cit ) 

^®It was suggested that their contracts had some tune to run, that they would lose by early action, and 
that their influence was set against the smaller American firms which urged corrective action (34-1, ^ 
Ex. Doc Z , 181 ) Morse ( int Reis , I, 470) states that the Chinese were too heavily loaded up with 
Carolus dollars See his pages 470-471 for difficulties in 1856 with imports brought in in sterling, 
sold for dollars, and paid for in sycee ( taels )— which led Chinese merchants and bankers into hopeless 
trouble There was a changing rate of exchange between sterling and dollars, another between dollars 
and taels , and, for the Chinese, an additional problem as between the tael and copper cash Morse’s re- 
markable exposition in his Trade and Admin , 186-189, points out that in China the currency was at the 
top only a weight, at the bottom a com standing Independently ”on its own feet” without reference to any 
other unit, and in the middle a combination of weight and token currency — all unstable The interests 
and habits of the people seemed opposed to the wider concerns of international exchanges and foreign mer- 
chants— a monetary expression of China fs finadamental isolation and her degree of self-sufficiency in re- 
lation to outside economic enterprise In 1855, the year in which issue of token coins began, the neces- 
sities of the Treasury drove the government to resume the mai±Dg of paper money, after an interval of 
four and a half centuries, on the basis of copper cash and taels of silver They rapidly depreciated xn 
value ( Ibid , 161 ) 

Cf 54-1, H Ex — Doc — 2, 166ff , deletions have been made up by comparison with the manuscripts in 2 
Shanghai CL Assay figures followt ~ 


t m c c 

Mexican 112 110 

Peruvian 111 9 5 7 


t m c c 

Bolivian 111 255 

Rupee 110 7*2 0 


t m c c 

Carolus 110 6 2 2 

French 5-fr 113 15 0 
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Murphy mentioned to the Chinese authorities 
the large amount of tonnage dues being col- 
lected from American vessels without pro- 
ducing any corresponding improvements in 
local navigation facilities, the usual ob- 
ject of such levies He announced that he 
would withhold duties from American ships 
on account of Chinese violation of Articles 
V and XIII of the treaty, relative to for- 
eign money receivable for duties To Amer- 
ican merchants he gave receipts for their 
duties on three vessels departing on July 
18-20 The superintendent was shortly at 
the consulate to talk matters over, and 
differences were successfully composed At 
this conference the consul owed much to the 
attendance of Commodore Joel Abbot, per- 
sonifying the naval power, and to the serv- 
ices of his interpreter, employed at the 
time by the Chinese government By Sep- 
tember 1 (1855) it was officially decreed 
that all dollars would stand at par on and 
after the Chinese New Year (February 17, 
1056) This was about two years after 
the question had been quieted at Canton 
Difficulties persisted, however, 


The Carolus dollar continued to rise On 
September 11, 1856, American merchants ad- 
dressed Consul Murphy on the subject Their 
views are illuminating In assessing re- 
sponsibility they excused the Chinese shroffs 
and foreign merchants and bankers, and di- 
rected their charges against the country 
people, who obstinately hoarded They 
characterized the Chinese and foreign mer- 
chants and bankers as "merely passive 
agents" in the situation Regarding an 
idea abroad in the foreign community that 
there should be a simple change of accounts 
from dollars to t aels , they pointed out that 
the Chinese already kept their books in the 
latter These Americans were convinced that 
the taotai’s attempt to depreciate the Caro- 
lus dollar would fail and would ruin many 
persons, and revealed their negative atti- 
tude further by disparaging a note issue 
which had been suggested as a means of re- 
lieving the money market On the positive 
side, they proposed reform by means of a 
mint, established either by the Chinese or 
by the foreign powers conjointly, and a 
universal standard of value Judged on 


Added to these figures was the sum of 1 2^ on every 100 taels paid for duties, to cover expenses, 

an additional allowance was made for difference of scales These imperfect ratings were designed to 
meet the specific need for some standard of payment at the custoiuiouse (Williams, Chin Com Guide , 

176 ) 

^Vindication of a rising antagonism between American naval and consular officials and what would today 
be called "big business" is given ty Abbot's praise of Murphy, standing in opposition to the "powerful 
monied influence of millions of dollars" Abbot was in charge of the Legation at the time and hoped to 
see Mtirphy appointed commissioner It was only the strong personal friendship of the excellent inter- 
preter for Murphy which obtained his important assistance ( 5 Shanghai CL , Jly 50, 1855 ) 

The mildness and remoteness of the views of Marcy and Cass on the currency situation appear in let- 
ters of Sept 27, 1855, and May 30, 1857 ( l China Dl ) The government required that from January 1, 

1857 fees should be collected in American money, as there was none at Shanghai, tenders had to be made 
in Mexican dollars, at 28^ discount ( 4 Shanghai CL , Feb 28, 1857 ) On the use of tonnage dues in 
China see Morse, Int Reis , I, 569, until 1858 they stood in lieu, not of light dues, but of pre- 
treaty fees for port privileges 

i®34-l, H Ex Doc 2, 181ff , letter wrongly dated Sept 1, 1853 (Murphy's No 19, of Sept 1, 1855), 
including the taotai's interesting proclamation For partly coincident problems relating to duties see 
the following section of the present chapter 

Interrelations between merchants, consuls, and native officials are instructively exhibited in cor- 
respondence concerning the merchants' desire to have their views transmitted by the consul to the Chi- 
nese authorities 

For a report regarding a plan for new silver dollars see 12 China DP , Apr 10, 1856 A long paper, 
presumably by D B McCartee, placed in the front of 4 Shanghai CL , states that the Chinese officers at 
Shanghai commenced in November, 1856 to coin silver pieces of sycee in the shape of a dollar and the 
weight of a Chinese tael , or "Chinese ounce" — one-sixteenth of a km or catty (100 catties to a picul , 

1 e , 133 1/3 lbs ) — and noted the difference of the units used for weighing silver, giving as a paral- 
lel the difference between avoirdupois and troy systems in the West. The writer described the Mexican 
dollar as 72/100 of a tael , silversmith's weight He also stiggested the use of unalloyed bar silver, 
properly stamped, as a means of transmitting funds to China in order to relieve the difficulty of paying 
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the basis of available evidence and in 
view of the demonstrated slowness of the 
population to change its monetary habits, 
this proposition was impracticable, if not 
insincere 

In responding, the consul asserted 
that neither Chinese nor American merchants 
had offered any practicable remedy A mint 
he regarded as an impossibility until treat- 
ies were revised An immediate plan was 
required He suggested that a combination 
of foreign and native merchants to use Mex- 
ican dollars, beginning even at its de- 
preciated value, would win favor for such 
coins and probably would injure nobody 
Such an experiment woiild demonstrate what 
persons had been at fault Murphy was 
even prepared to guarantee that the taotai 
would secure the cooperation of native mer- 
chants, in case foreign firms would agree 
The consul's countrymen were sensitive to 
his implication of delinquency on their 
part and somewhat gratuitously defended 
the Chinese traders also The conflict of 
views IS seen in their economic philosophy! 

"To deal in com and bullion, to engage in mercan- 
tile speculations founded on the rise or deprecia- 
tion of any description of mediums of exchange, is 
considered by all the civilized world to be as le- 
gal and honorable as any other mercantile enter- 
prise " 


They expressed lack of faith in the taotai's 
effectiveness and declined to cooperate in 
the consul's proposal 

Murphy did not remain in China long 
enough to see the dilemma removed, although 
he continued his interest in it after his 
departure in the fore part of 1857.®^ Acute 
financial distress continued, and in the 
face of their difficulties and bank fail- 
ures the Chinese merchants decided that 
all transactions at Shanghai should be In 
Shanghai taels This measure was opposed 
by foreign merchants, unwilling to leave 
a coinage system for another kind of ar- 
rangement with complex ramifications Nev- 
ertheless, exchange problems created by 
use of sterling, dollars, and taels forced 
them "to cease attempting to combine the 
function of merchant with that of banker 
and money-changer " Dropping dollar ac- 
counts they adopted the Shanghai tael (5S5 
grains of fine silver per unit) Even so, 
the clean "old head" dollars maintained 
their superiority until 1861, about a fifth 
higher than others, before declining to a 
quotation less than that for clean Mexi- 
cans The currency of the port then con- 
sisted of Mexican dollars and sycee Span- 
ish coins reappeared in the maritime ports, 
however, when Mexican dollars rapidly se- 
cured currency throughout the silk and tea 
districts 


American consular officers, which, was occasioned by the prescription in the consular regulations that 
these persons be paid m American dollars, almost never seen, or Spanish dollars ("understood to mean" 
the Carolus), scarce and very dear English consuls were paid in Mexican dollars 

The views of E Cunningham, a man of importance, regarding a mint constitute an enclosure with Reed's 
No 19, May S9, 1858 ( 16 China DP ) He opposed a treaty arrangement for a Chinese mint, his argument 
boiling down to the need of saving the face of the Chinese, rather than to any economic principles A 
mint under the three leading treaty powers, sepeirately from the Chinese authorities, seemed to him an im- 
probability The thought, however, that an English mint at Hongkong would serve the purpose, and the 
general use of English coins would not give the English nation undue prominence in the eyes of Chinese 
users 

^^ 3 Shanghai CL , Oct 50, 1856, with ends , including a proposition by Chinese trading groups that 
sycee be used in the foreign trade 

®®Reference has been made elsewhere to Murphy's response to the Department's request for suggestions 
regarding use of a gold ingot, after he went home. Students of the earlier and later history of currency 
may find it useful It is dated Jan 9, 1858, at Washington, and is filed with the Miscellaneous Letters 
For criticism of this paper, sent to the Legaticm ia China, see S Wells Williams' comment with Reed's 
Ho 19, May 29, 1858, in 16 China DP . 

®®Morse, Int Reis , I, 471, following The North-China Herald, Jan -Mar , 1857 (Morse's phrase "of 
fine silver" should be read as applying both to the tael and to the dollar, which has been seen to pos- 
sess a greater weight than that of its content of fine silver 

®^Williams, Chin. Com Guide , 269 

According to The China Weekly Review of April 12, 1935 (p 2E9) , the Carolus dollars are appearing 
again, presumably because of the holders loss of other resources in local disorders The Carolus dol- 
lar reproduced on the title page of the present work is one of these, possibly from Kiangsl Province 
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At Shanghai the adjustment of the 
currency difficulty required years, where- 
as at Canton it had taken only a few 
months (1853-1854) from the time when vig- 
orous steps were first decided on At 
Foochow, where some of its familiar fea- 
tures appeared, it prompted vigorous action 
hy the American consul When the port 
was first opened to foreign trade Chinese 
merchants would take only the scarce chopped 
dollars, and American merchants requested 
Consul Jones to facilitate the introduction 
of Mexican dollars This he attempted to 
do, and it was thought that the matter was 
ended when a few American vessels cleared 
with payment of Mexican dollars (at 2%) 
for their duties In the case of another 
vessel, however, difficulty developed In 
familiar manner, Jones determined to let 
her clear, leaving the duties at the risk 
of the Chinese authorities Bonds were 
not given for duties on goods sent by this 
and later ships Learning of the consul’s 
action, the British Superintendent of Trade 
at Hongkong directed the English consulate 
at Foochow to receive all duties due from 
British vessels and to hold them until all 
duties on American vessels were paid About 
January 1, 1858, Chinese officials at the 
customhouse agreed to receive Mexican dol- 
lars at 2fo and the American consulate di- 
rected consignees of the American ships to 
pay the obligations All duties owing on 
British and American vessels were paid up, 
except a sum of 20,000 taels due from Brit- 
ish firms shipping on American vessels 

Variations between different phas- 
es of the history of the currency problem 
in China during this short period suggest 
the strong localism prevailing in the coun- 
try, which most foreigners regarded as a 
unit, especially in the making of treaties 
The account brings out the force of old 
customs based on very practical business 
considerations and operating for centuries 
in comparative isolation It is a question 
whether blind conservatism was more "ab- 
surd" than the unwillingness of many for- 
eigners to understand why this conservatism 


existed, and their confidence that changes 
could be wrought overnight Accurate 
prophecies of wide application could not be 
made, even by the most intelligent observ- 
ers A number of selfish interests and 
personal predilections were at work Po- 
litical and sociological as well as strict- 
ly economic and financial considerations 
affected policy 

Japan During the years when at- 
tempts were made to dispose of the cur- 
rency matter in China it was creating 
equally annoying problems in Japan Simi- 
larities and differences in this country, 
as compared with China, are emphasized by 
use of tne background just provided The 
device of withholding duties to compel com- 
pliance of native officials does not fig- 
ure, and the motif of the Carolus-Mexican 
conflict which persisted in China gives 
way to the dominant question of adjustment 
of the value of foreign coins in relation 
to that of the very definite (gold, silver, 
and copper) coinage system of the Japanese 
As in China, foreign coins circulated in 
the open ports, but chiefly for different 
reasons In China there was discussion of 
the issue of an official coin for use in 
foreign trade, in Japan such a coin became 
a fact, and an embarrassing one In gener- 
al, the Japanese government, unlike that of 
China, took a dominant part in currency ar- 
rangements instead of leaving them largely 
to private enterprise, political and insti- 
tutional differences between the two coun- 
tries found a monetary expression 

In China, a cause of difficulty was 
the unfamilia^ity of the people with other 
foreign coins than the Spanish dollar, the 
Carolus in particular In Japan all Occi- 
dental coins were strange, and, furthermore, 
the gold-silver ratio in this long isolated 
country was very different from that pre- 
vailing in the outside world Fortunately, 
apart from issues of paper money, no wide 
monetary variations between different lo- 
calities within the nation created special 
perplexities As in Siam, inadequacy of 
the mint caused a scarcity of native coins 


®®There is brief mention of the problem at Amoy m 35-2, 5 Ex Doc 22 , II, 847-848 The Mexican dol- 
lar, however, stood at only 1 or Z% dls cotint 

^ ^2 Foochow CL , Mar 24, 1858, 35-2, S Ex Doc 22 , II, 1351, 15 China DP , Jan 25, 1858, with ends 
This matter created an issue between Bowring and Heed, who held it to be the cause of bad feeling between 
the consuls of the two nations* 
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needed by foreign merchants. Profitable had a fixed equivalence in mind and the 

export of some Japanese coins became a more Americans declined to agree to it Their 

dramatic feature of the currency problem report read 
than the illegal export of precious metals 

from China Profit-seeking reached the "The basis upon which they made their calculation 

stage of avarice, and subterfuges left was the nominal rate at which the government sells 

many blots on the foreign name These bullion when it is purchased from the mint, and 

facts were a part of Japan’s introduction which seems also to be that by which the metal is 

to the international political economy and received from the mines The Japanese have a deci- 
the diplomacy of the Occident With the mal system of weight, like the Chinese, of catty 

exception of Harris, the first American [or km— actually non-decimal, consisting of 16 

consular functionaries in Japan were them- or taels ] , tael [ ichi momme— equalling 58 33 grs 
selves interested in trading operations troy], mace, candareen, and cash, by which articles 

As in China, there existed marked diversity in general are weighed, but gold and silver are not 

of opinion among foreign merchants and of- reckoned above taels In China a tael of silver in 

ficials with reference to proper solution weight and one in currency are the same, for the 
of the currency question It developed Chinese have no silver com, but in Japan, as in 
amidst the haste and confusion of insistent European countries, the standard of value-weight 
trading oporations, in the face of a van— and that of currency-weight differ We were told 

ety of treaties, and without sufficient that a tael weight of silver has now come to be 

time for Japanese authorities to work out reckoned, when it is bullion, as equal to 225 can- 

with American and other foreign officials dareens, or 2 taels, 2 mace, 5 candareens, but when 

a really sound system in advance of the coined, the same amount in weight is held to be 

Inrush of traders — a condition, of course, worth 6 taels, 4 mace It is at the bullion value 

only conceivable as an ideal Even a pn- that the government has decided to receive our dol- 
or plan would not have accomplished in a lar, the same at which they take the silver from 

twinkling the necessary adjustment of do— the manes, asserting that, as its present die and 

me Stic values Again there appeared the assay give it no additional value, it is worth no 

conflict of the interests of the many — in more to them In proportion to a tael, a dollar 

this instance the native population in weighs 7 mace, 1 1-5 candareen, which, at the rates 

general — with the gain of the few of bullion value, makes it worth 1 tael, 6 mace, or 

It was early, but mistakenly, as- 1,600 cash Thus the Japanese government will make 

sumed by Americans going to Japan that ^ profit of sel* per cent on every dollar paid them 

since the tradespeople of that country of full weight, with the trifling deduction of the 

seemed willing to sell, "things would find expense of recoining it The injustice of this ar- 

their level" What purchases were made rangement was shown, and the propriety of paying to 

were at the rate of 1200 cash to the silver fbe seller himself the coin we gave at this de- 

dollar Articles to be bought were sent to preciated rate urged, but in vain " 
the government office and an official mark 

was placed upon the specie paid, the seller The Perry treaty did not settle 

being apt to get the amount in copper com^® the rate of exchange A Mexican dollar 
In 1854 Commodore Perry appointed two purs- continued to bring only one Japanese ichibu 
ers from his fleet as a committee to confer (worth 34 cents in relation to the tael at 
with Japanese commissioners regarding the $1 36).®° According to Spalding, this 

rate of exchange The Japanese officers square silver coin with the government 


®”^The currency problem as a major national issue remained in China} in Japan it was settled in less 
than a score of years 

®®Spalding, Japan and Around the World , 272-274 

®®Reprinted in Spalding's book as an appendix, in the Perry Narrative , Vol 1, 478n } and in 33-2, _S. 
Ex Doc 54. 165-164 

®°rreat, Early Dip Eels , 61n. Williams' The Chinese Commercial Guide (255ff ) supplies a detailed 
account of Japanese coins, with illustrations 
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Stamp was likewise equal to a Spanisii dol- 
lar The foreign dollars could he recoined 
into nearly three ichibu ,^^ to the great 
advantage of the Japanese treasury It was 
asserted that dollar-depreciation rather 
than export duties or customhouse fees pro- 
vided the means by which "the Japanese" 
planned "to derive their profit from the 
trade" 

Discussions of the time must be 
read in the light of Japanese monetary his- 
tory and various earlier debasements of the 
metallic currency, the confused condition 


of paper money (issued individually by 
more than two-thirds of the daimyo , or 
feudal lords), and the distress and discon- 
tent then existing in the country The 
Japanese had done much thinking about the 
precious metals, and referred to gold, sil- 
ver, and copper as the "bones" of the em- 
pire Not only did their notion of the 
proper ratio between gold and silver (about 
5 to 1) vary from that accepted in the West, 
but they also had a different idea of the 
ratio of copper to other metals 

Harris found the currency question 


^^The Japanese plural does not require the letter "s" 

Y Takekoshi's detailed The Economic Aspects of the History of the Civilization of Japan, III (New 
York, 1950) , 327, states that in January, 1857 the Japanese local authority at Shimoda was instructed to 
lift the ban on direct exchange of American money for Japanese money, as far as Harris and his staff were 
concerned 

Williams, op cit , 267, quoting 

®®Gubbins, The Progress of Japan, 36-575 Murdoch, Hist of Japan , III, 592 A convenient approach to 
this subject is Neil Skene Smith's An Introdi ction to Some Japanese Economic Writings of the 18th Century 
(pp 31-105 of Vol XI, Second Series, Trans of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 1934} Takekoshi deals at 
length ( op Pit , III, ch LX2IX) with the currency question and its domestic background On the low 
price first set bY the Japanese for their gold com see ibid , 320, even under the first treaty, says 
Takekoshi, a small profit was possible for Americans who exchanged their American dollars for Japanese 
Silver coin and then gave that for Japanese gold com On pages 329-331 of the same volume appears an 
account of Japanese ciirrency from 1736, the double standard, financial distress of the government, and 
official Ignorance of currency in relation to foreign trade, reckoning by number of coins rather than by- 
weight, and the government's profit on re-rainting of coins, with an effect on foreigners' profits 

Williams describes the smallest copper coin as equal in value to one large iron cash or to four small 
ones, it was about the same siae and thickness as common Chinese cash , and in some years was largely ex- 
ported to China, where it passed current 

At this time the relative value of United States currency and Japanese coins was settled at Hakodate 
by weighing American silver dollars, a feather lighter than three of the ichibu Writes Spalding "The 
effect of -this rating was to make our dollar equal to 4,800 cash — -feheir its-voo being estimated at 1,600 
cash This was scarcely just when it was recollected that in China our dollar was only taken for 1,200, 
or at most, 1,600 cash " This writer pointed to the need of a radical alteration of the Japanese mone- 
tary system, especially with reference to the non-exportation of bullion, which would, as with the Dutch 
and Chinese at Nagasaki, impede trade and make the government banker to both parties to a bargain (Op 
cit , 300, 321 ) 

Paske-Smith, West Barbarians , 211, refers to use of barter by the Dutch and the Chinese at Nagasaki 
For interesting commercial and exchange arrangements with -the Dutch see the Additional Articles of Octob- 
er 16, 1857 as given in Gubbins* The Progress of Japan , 255ff , -fchey are useful in relation to the 
Japanese point of view 

An anonymous account of a visit of naval people from the Mississippi and a call on the vice-governor 
at Nagasaki, entitled "An American in Japan in 1858", appears in Harper's New Monthly Magazine , XVIII 
(Dec 1858-May, 1859) , 223-251 Writing after Harris had secured a more favorable exchange arrangement, 
this American pointed out that a merchant captain with a small vessel and |10,000 Mexican could buy wares 
easily exchangeable in the West for $70,000, it was hourly expected that American ships would go to Na- 
gasaki to take advantage of the opportunity In shopping, a purchaser took his Mexican dollars to the 

government office and received the eqtuvaleut in the local "paper" money of Nagasaki, which had to be 

spent at that port, as it would not pass at Shimoda This durable bamboo money was -thick and had the 
length and half the width of a bank note, it was stamped on one side in Japanese and on the other in 

Dutch, and ran from l/lOO thalers to 10 thalers, the entire amount in circulation was called in by the 
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one of his chief concerns He began ne- 
gotiations to establish the system of ex- 
change by weight instead of using as a ba- 
sis the Japanese government’s valuation of 
foreign coins according to the low figure 
which nt allowed on bullion There were 
difficulties and delays regarding the just 
percentage of allowance for recoinage 
Hams threatened the Japanese and managed 
to cut the recoinage figure demanded by 
them to Qfoj incorporated in the Convention 
of Shimoda (1857), along with the princi- 
ple of exchange ty weight It adds noth- 
ing to Harris’ reputation as a political 
economist that he failed to foresee the 
consequences of application of the new 
principle in a country employing a differ- 
ent ratio between gold and silver His 
information about Japanese gold coins was 
not complete, but he knew approximately the 
difference in ratios The Treaty of Yedo 
which followed, in July, 1858, made all 
foreign coin current in Japan at its cor- 
responding weight of Japanese coin ”of the 
same description” and permitted free use of 
foreign and Japanese com by Americans and 
Japanese in making payments to each other 
While Japanese learned the value of foreign 
com their government would temporarily 
furnish Americans with Japanese coin in ex- 
change for their own, without discount for 
recoinage The treaty permitted the export 
from Japan of coins of all descriptions 
(except Japanese copper coins) and foreign 
gola and silver uncoined These mischie- 
vous rights of course accruea also to na- 
tionals of other treaty powers 


Treat points out that in signing 
the Harris treaty the Japanese had not 
been conscious of any qualification of 
their sovereign right with respect to cur- 
rency, which it was their privilege to al- 
ter They proceeded in July, 1859 to 
issue a new silver com, a half- ichibu , 
equal in value and weight to half of a 
Mexican dollar It was larger than the 
old ichibu (about three to the dollar) , al- 
though it had only half the token value 
Thus the loss on an American’s coin was 
68^, foreign trade was severely disturbed 
It seemed better to the Japanese to ’’take 
up the impact of the new commercial rela- 
tions” m this way than to upset all domes- 
tic financial transactions in Japan by al- 
tering the gold-silver ratio®® — probably 
a more serious matter than attempts then 
being made to change domestic monetary 
habits in China Objection to a coin de- 
signed specially for the foreign trade led 
to withdrawal of it in the same year In 
his Coins of Japan (200n ) , Munro states 
that the official responsible for the pro- 
duction of It was deprived of his office 
Meanwhile, allowance of export of 
Japanese coins had resulted in a great gold 
’’rush" from the country After withdrawing 
its new silver coin, the government forbade 
the sale of gold coins to foreigners (Sep- 
tember, 1859) The prohibit j on was insuf- 
ficient to end immediately the profitable 
traffic which had developed In this ac- 
tivity foreign silver was exchanged for 
Japanese gold pieces at the advantageous 
ratio and then the gold was taken to ports 


government each year and replaced with new notes If the Japanese needed metallic cxirrency at any time 
they could make the exchange, but as there appeared no danger of a panic the Japanese preferred the more 
portable notes Under the Hams treaty, Americans for a time secured a great advantage over the Dutch, 

who were paid xn thalers at the rate of 75 cents each, whereas a Mexican dollar plus 15 cents brought 5 
thalers, the writer affirmed that an article costing an American $4 60 required fl5 from a Dutchman 
However, the Dutch began to order Mexican dollars from Batavia and equalized the situation 

^' *1 Japan Des , June 18, 1857, the day after the document was signed For an opinion by Paske-Smith 
see his West Barbarians ^ 213 

^^ Early Dip Reis , 135 It will be recalled that they were likewise unaware that the grant of extra- 
territoriality affected their sovereignty 

® ®Ibid , 136 The figure for loss is Harris’ calculation ( g Japan Des , Jly 4, 1859 ) See also 
Takekoshi, op cit , III, 335 

^’^Harris was told that the withdrawal was provisional ( Ibid , Jly 22, 1869 ) Arguments with the 
Japanese authorities appear in his despatch of Sept S, 1859, cf Levi, Brit Com , 392 

At Hakodate the new coin was put into circulation on August 5, 1869, at the rate of 850 cash Rice 
asserted it would apply only to foreigners. Trade stopped and rum was feared The value of the Mexican 
dollar at Hakodate (1867) was 98 cents gold ( 1 Hakodate CL. Sept 12, 1857, and Aug 5, 1859, containing 
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in China, where it was converted at current 
rates of exchange for more silver, there- 
upon the process was repeated This great 
speculation produced many scandalous ir- 
regularities, which caused the British and 
American governments to take measures to 
control their nationals' misdeeds — although, 
according to the mercantile philosophy then 
prominent, the word "misdeeds" might have 
seemed severe When the Japanese author- 
ities found their people selling "kohangs"^® 
to foreigners at more than their current 
domestic value, they offered a higher price 
tnan foreigners could afford to pay, thus 
greatly raising the rate and checking ex- 
portation, as well as securing possession 
of a very large part of the issue Then 
the coins already exported began to return 
to pay customs duties at the enhanced gov- 
ernment value 

China has been called a "sink" for 
foreign silver, foreigners' gold operations 
in Japan (facilitated somewhat by the prox- 
imity of China) formed a "siphon" for the 
removal of Japanese gold In spite of the 
attempt to end this drain, however, mone- 
tary difficulties continued The limited 
capacity of the Japanese mint made it dif- 
ficult for foreigners to secure, in ex- 
change for their dollars, the amount of 


1 chi DU necessary to carry on trade Some 
of their number entered the most prepos- 
teious requisitions for these coins, strik- 
ingly related bj^ different writers In 
November, 1859 the mint was ordered closed, 
the sale of copper was stopped, and the 
sale of produce desired b> foreigners was 
restricted It doubtless appeared un- 
reasonable to the Japanese that, having 
made some attempts to adjust themselves to 
the strange and unwelcome foreign insist- 
ence on international commerce, they should 
be subjected to a strenuous invasion of 
their already troubled domestic scene and 
to limitation of their administrative 
freedom Dealing with the much-admired 
Hams w^as one thing, and argument with 
him was manageable, but handling some of 
his unmannerly and obstreperous countrymen, 
and other foreigners, was a different task 
At the time, the Japanese accepted 
Harris' proposition that they mark the dol- 
lar with an official stamp representing 
the value of three ichibu , in order to make 
It current among the Japanese traders and 
to avoid recoinage His idea of adjust- 
ment of the gold-silver ratio { i e , rais- 
ing the value of the koban) as a means of 
ending the injurious trade in coin was ac- 
cepted Harris made an obvious effort to 


remarks on Russian and Dutch negotiations and Rice's view of his confidential relations with the Japanese 
governor ) 

Japan Inst ., Apr 2, 1860. In May, 1860 the State and Navy Departments corresponded regarding ru- 
mored misconduct of naval officers, on whom the British consul-general in Japan had cast reflections 
(Mis Letters , Toucey to Gass, May SO, 1860, with ends , cf Williams, The Life and Letters , 219-220, 
and Perry, Narrative, Vol 1, 360-361 ) 

Note the assertion in Takekoshi' s work that some foreigners counterfeited Japanese silver coins at 
Hongkong and secured Japanese gold with them Foreign eagerness to secure Japanese silver coins as a 
means of obtaining Japanese gold put coins on a commodity basis and lowered the price of the abundant 
foreign silver coins 

e , koban , the common ones being thin oval pieces originally weighing a tael and worth 4 ichibu 

Ohin Com Guide , 258 

Treat, Early Dip Reis , 156-157, including an account of the requisitions Different devices were 
used to get coins See Alcock, The Capital of the Tycoon, I, 253, for some of the names used ( e g , 
"Messrs Nonsense and Hook 'em"), for other points cf ibid , I, 145-148, 215, 251ff , and II, 347-3fc3, 
374-376 Levi gives a useful summary of coinage difficulties and carries the story through the readjust- 
ments and preventive measures m 1866 and 1868 to the establishment of the modern yen coinage in 1871, 
see, too, Treat's later work, Dip Reis , I 

Paske-Smith considers profits from the export of copper cash , and the evils of the so-called Treasure 
Trade (West Barbarians , 211-213 ) The desire on both sides of the mercantile line for gam here stands 
stripped of any consideration of social utility and in a position to do harm Perhaps the gold dram ac- 
celerated the necessary readjustment of the gola-silver ratio, but it was a very rough and not entirely 
unavoidable stimulus Paske-Smith reports that Japanese silver found its own level at about two and a 
Ichibu to the dollar He offers reasons for the fail of Mexican dollars after free circulation of 
them had been arranged, the influence of certain Chinese m Japan was marked Cf Tilley, Japan, the 
Amoor, and the Pacific, 131-135, and Takekoshi, The Economic Aspects of Japan , III, 334, 336 ^ 
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understand the domestic difficulties and 
point of view, and offered to agree to re- 
striction or prohibition of the export of 
articles of absolute necessity for which 
the Japanese people were unquestionably 
having to pay excessive prices His gov- 
ernment desired only the mutual advantage 
of both countries "I am happy to state, 
that the Japanese have already given me a 
proof of their sincerity, by removing all 
restrictions on trade at Kanagawa 

Following the increase in value of 
some of the existing issues of koban , anew 
koban was put out in 1860,^® ’’correspond- 
ing to the intrinsic value of silver” 
Nevertheless, the government continued to 
’’intermeddle" with the currency Accord- 
ing to Ifdlliams, the ichibu was not esti- 
mated at its real value in proportion to 
dollars, but at an arbitrary and fluctuat- 
ing customhouse exchange, sometimes stand- 
ing at about half a dollar In the summer 
of 1860 the Japanese government’s obliga- 
tion to exchange foreign and domestic 
coins, weight for weight, terminated, and 
the rate of exchange fell In September 
one hundred dollars brought only two hun- 
dred ichibu 

The Nagasaki consulate gave fre- 
quent attention to currency difficulties 
By August 8, 1859 the order had been re- 
ceived to permit the dollar to pass for 


three ichibu , but for some time it re- 
mained inoperative Commercial complaints 
arose daily To consular representations 
the governor pleaded lack of orders from 
Yedo, probably a genuine defence In the 
fall and winter of 1859-1860 Japanese mer- 
chants continued a very heavy discoimt of 
dollars, and small dealers and traders 
would not take them at all Although a 
supply of ichibu had been sent there, it 
was difficult for foreigners to get enough 
for their daily wants, merchants paid for 
goods 65^ more in dollars than they would 
have had to pay in Japanese coin In Oc- 
tober, foreigners were allowed exchange 
for three or four dollars a day for per- 
sonal expenses, half in silver and half in 
copper coin In February the entire for- 
eign community received but 2,0D0 ichibu a 
day in exchange for dollars The year 1860 
continued to present difficulties of the 
same order 

The story of foreign attempts to 
secure adjustment of currency problems and 
inequalities in Japan to 1860 is largely a 
story of the efforts of the Perry expedi- 
tion and those of Townsend Harris It be- 
gins with the need of using foreign coins 
in the trade and securing a suitable basis 
of exchange between them and +he different- 
ly arranged and evaluated Japanese coinage 
system, in connection with which certain 


Pea , Jan 16, 1860, including a report by Harris, from the foreign angle, of discussion 
with Japanese authorities and the annoyances which developed, described as treaty violation, interference 
with trade, and backwardness in supplying Japanese com In this month Harris reported the Japanese prom- 
ise to coin daily 10,000 ichibu for Kanagawa, 6,000 for Nagasaki, and 4,000 for Nagasaki, which was all 
they could do 

He showed the lingering hesitancy of Japanese merchants to take American traders' coins Regarding 
the failure of the arrangement by which foreign silver dollars were stamped officially (an idea possibly 
derived from the practice of shroffs in China), Takekoshi states that stamped coins brought less than 
unstamped ones It appears ( op cit , III, 333) that taxes were payable in foreign money 
■^^Of one-third the value, intrinsic and nominal, according to Levi 

Williams ( Chin Com Guide , 258) gives detailed figures from an American assay of Japanese coins in 
1360, see too A Synopsis of the Standard Weights, Fineness, and Value of Foreign Specie Moneys in the 
Money Terms and Cold of the United States (Washington, 1861), 97 Paske-Smith relates ( West Barbarians , 
210) that in 1865 exchange was variable and that gold coins of Japan had disappeared from use, only Mex- 
ican dollars or silver ichibu being employed 

Nagasaki Transcripts , items of Sept 5 and 22, Oct 14, Nov 9 and 28, 1859, and Jan 7 and Feb 2, 
1860, Hodgson, A Residence , 15 (joint protest against "foreigner's" money) Consul Walsh wrote (Sept 
5, 1859) of a typical case, from his own experience, involving a considerable purchase from a merchant, 
payable in taels or in Mexican dollars, in conversation before payment, he found that the seller would 
accept ichibu amounting to about 25^ less than the value of the dollars in ichibu (Cf note 55 above ) 
For currency problems and related difficulties m the sale of commodities, involving alleged dis- 
agreement between Japanese officials and merchants, see Walsh's letter to Hams dated Nov 22, 1860 
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special^ though not necessarily "peculiar," 
ideas were entertained The novelty of 
the situation for the Japanese was an im- 
portant influence Although technical and 
administrative difficulties encountered by 
them comjlicated the settlement of princi- 
ples, as in the case of the inadequacy of 
the mint, the question was not simply a 
matter of monetary technicalities, it was 
a broad economic problem 

Steps in this story are convenient- 
ly recalled by following the fluctuations 
in the relation of the various foreign dol- 
lars (the Mexican in particular) to the 
Japanese ichibu — from an arbitrary valua- 
tion of one ichibu , through the "exchange- 
by-weight" rating at three ichibu, with the 
temporary setback occasioned by the issue 
of the new half- ichibu , and on to the ap- 
proximate value of two or two and a half 
ichibu at the end of the period A few lo- 
cal variations existed The export of Jap- 
anese coins was featured by Harris ’ arrange- 
ment for this purpose, the disastrous ef- 
fect of scandalous speculation on the Jap- 
anese gold supply, the Japanese prohibition 
of the sending out of gold coins shortly 
after withdrawal of the new ichibu , and the 
issue of new gold coin A degree of suc- 
cess finally attended efforts of foreigners 
to secure the "domestication" of alien dol- 
lars for purposes of trade at Japanese ports, 
and by the end of the period the gold-sil- 
ver ratio within the country had begun to 
move toward the standard prevailing in the 
the Occident The Japanese government 
throughout exercised a decisive influence 
on currency problems and related matters of 
commerce Too seldom, however, does one 
gain a view of the part played by the impor- 
tant, but less-esteemed, Japanese merchant 

The currency question exhibited a 
phase of international contact and adjust- 
ment taking place in the midst of the con- 
flict of a variety of accepted monetary 
habits and cultural forces, Asiatic and 
Western It was a general East Asiatic 


question resulting from inequality in the 
demand of foreign and native merchants for 
each other’s goods and the consequent need 
of suitable media of exchange A feature 
of the currency problem at a few ports was 
the withholding of customs duties, part of 
a general question forming the subject of 
the succeeding section 

Sect e — The Duty Question 

"In Shanghai there was growing apprehen- 
sion over the future of American and other foreign 
firms in Ghana and the nation's ability to pay her 
debt to the United States and other powers 

"Increased daily landing of mercantile 
cargoes from Japanese vessels without customs exam- 
inations or duty payments caused the concern " 

"American and other foreign firms pointed 
out that Japanese cargoes were being landed without 
duty at Japanese-controlled docks, while their own 
consignments were subject to customs payments " 

(Press item, December 29, 1957 ) 

In the twentieth century the far- 
flung maritime customs service in China has 
employed hundreds of foreign, and thousands 
of Chinese, officers in its different 
branches Americans may observe its achieve- 
ments with some consciousness of national 
participation in the initiation and history 
of the system It originated in the at- 
tempt to find a creditable solution of a 
problem arising in 1853-1854, in a setting 
which has now partly disappeared This 
problem was created by the temporary extinc- 
tion of Imperial authority at Shanghai, 
v/hen rebels captured that city, and the need 
of securing to the Chinese government the 
customs levies and tonnage dues owing to it 
under the treaties Although locally de- 
barred from the exercise of administration, 
the government of the Emperor remained in 
formal authority over the country as a 
whole, and it became necessary for foreign 
representatives to lend their cooperation 
in support of its claims against their ves- 
sels ana merchants at Shanghai 


[1859?], and transferred from Yokohama, Oct 27, 1860 

In the Loo Ghoo Islands, where Perry created a coal depot, near Tumai, payments were readily effected 
in Spanish dollars and American eagles (Taylor, A Visit , 448-449 ) Williams states that in these is- 
lands the (Mexican) dollar was readily received, being reckoned at 1440 Chmese cash , gold was taken at 
par ( Chin Com Guide , 264 ) 

This was a different situation from that obtaining later at Canton when foreign merchants left the 
port during hostilities between the British and Idle Chinese 
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The duty question involved techni- 
cal matters rel&ting to customs and tonnage 
charges, inland transit levies, and other 
taxes, hut it was not merely a matter of 
routine and technique It exhibited many 
ramifications and connections with other 
problems which have been treated An orig- 
inally simple matter assumed the character 
of a complex administrative problem, inter- 
national in scope and cooperative in its 
requirements The paying, or the withhold- 
ing, of duties became a political weapon of 
coercion to secure redress for foreigners 
and conformity to treaties on the part of 
native authorities 

The duty problem was not a feature 
of Chinese relations exclusively, but it 
was chiefly at the five poits, and more es- 
pecially at Shanghai, that it appeared 
When in 1854 there were uncertainties at 
Canton regarding continuance of the activ- 
ity of the local customhouse, the Depart- 
ment of state advised the consul to ob- 
serve the steps taken at Shanghai 

Treaties of different foreign pow- 
ers, primarily Great Britain and the United 
States, supplemented each other Foreign 
desire to provide an exact and reliable 
substitute for the pre-treaty system ex- 
plains the attention given in the Treaty of 
Vifanghia to principles and amounts of cus- 
toms duties, the ban on tariff modifications 
without consultation with consuls or other 
responsible officials and consent of the 
Uniteo. States, and consequent rigidity of 
the conventional rates Under the early 


system, foreign merchants had no direct 
dealings with the customs, apart from pay- 
ment of measurement charges on vessels, 
levies on goods being paid by the Chinese 
hong merchants, who in one way or another 
passed the burden along in the price of 
goods By the American treaty it was pro- 
vided that American consuls would report 
their vessels and cargoes to specified 
Chinese authorities The British treaty 
In reality placed British consuls in the 
position of the former Chinese security 
merchants by making them responsible xor 
all British merchant shipping and goods, 
and for charges due on them at the five 
ports 

Lack of uniformity in the Chinese 
treaties with various foreign powers con- 
tributed noticeably to the confusion which 
arose Not less troublesome were internal 
differences of opinion within each foreign 
service, and between members of one service 
and its home government Policy resulted 
from a mixture of hesitation and vigor, in 
the case of some British officers, vigor 
approached the point of violence In 
the American service, the absence of prompt 
and decisive instructions from the Commis- 
sioner and the Department in the early fif- 
ties left much uncertainty as to how far 
consular officers should proceed with ef- 
forts to protect the Chinese revenue Such 
instructions as were given were not always 
based on sound information, with the result 
that policy was variable Even in simp- 
ler cases, it was not generally clear which 


^®There is reference to -unsatisfactoriness of customs officers at Bangkok, in Bangkok Transcripts, 

June 4, 1858, consular objection to an import tax on a condemned vessel is noted in the Summary of Let- 
ters, item of Aug 4, 1856 See above, remarks on Siam, on page 69, Third Group, Sect a, discussion of 
the right to trade 

“^^Irregularities reported from Amoy indicated that the mode of collecting the revenue there brought in 
not more than a third of the legal dues (35-2, S Ex Doc 22 , II, 847-848 ) It will be recalled that 
Hongkong and Macao (from 1849) were free ports (On Canton, see above, p 119 ) 

In addition to detailed statements of tariffs and customs arrangements in collections of treaties, 
there are compact sxxmmaries and analyses in Dennett’s Amers in East Asia , and Morse's Int Reis , I, chs 
XI (esp pp 311-312, 314-315) and XXIV (esp pp 566-569), with comment on maladjustments and raentiOix 
of extra-conventional arrangement (1858) for partial duties for vessels in the coastal trade Agree- 
ments contained much detail, e g , the liability feature in the seventh paragraph of Rule II attached to 
the American trade treaty concluded on November 8, 1858 

soQn the unforeseen evils of a rigid arrangement note a provision regarding transit taxes in Article 
XXVIII of the Britxsn Treaty of Tientsin, cf Morse, Int Reis , I, 314, 569 

®3-Cf J W Maclellan, The Story of Shanghai from the Opening of the fort to Foreign Trade (Guc^xgnai, 
1889), oh III, Chin Repos , XVII (1848), 264, 319, 375-376, 4 China DP , Mar 28 and May 23, 1848, with 
supporting accounts, 6 China DP , Jly 22, 1851. 

s^For doubt regarding the relatively simple matter of the amoun-c of tonnage dues in certain circum- 
stances in South Ghuia see 4 China DP , Oct 27, 1847, in connection with Articles VI and XX of the Treaty 
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interest should prevail, the income of the 
Chinese treasury or the gain of American 
merchants 

Three American names stand forth 
with gratifying distinction — Humphrey 
Marshall, Robert M McLane, and Robert C 
Murphy Consul Murphy at Shanghai owed 
something to the accident of being in a 
strategic position at a crucial time, but 
many expressions by Chinese and Americans 
of special confidence in him add much to 
his reputation for ability, tact, and vig- 
orous statesmanship 

Attention to the settlement of un- 
paid duties emphasized the evils of divid- 
ed responsibility among American officers, 
and elicited sharp differences of opinion®^ 
It also revealed weaknesses of the Chinese 
administrative personnel in the customs 
service, and need of reform by means of a 
sharp break with the traditions and condi- 
tioning to which most of these officers 
were bound to be sensitive Annoying 
complications were added by an advantage 
enjoyed by non- treaty nationals in payment 
of tonnage fees and customs duties, and by 
their resentment at being excluded from 
nomination of foreign customs inspectors 
Duties had an economic influence on en- 
couragement or discouragement of American 
trade, and conflict sometimes arose between 
”policy» and » trade” as consuls attempted 
to ad;]ust the various interests involved 


It has been seen that an important 
reason for withholding duties was the de- 
sire of consuls to compel settlement of 
American claims against the Chinese govern- 
ment and to secure satisfaction of other 
demands In some instances duty money was 
allocated by agreement to the retirement 
of claims Commissioner McLane regarded 
the withholding of duties as the least em- 
barrassing "of any coercive measures that 
could be taken to enforce the attention of 
the Imperial Authorities ” In his opinion, 
diplomatic discretion and the presence of 
naval forces would prevent the inconven- 
ience of retaliatory interruption of traae 
by the Chinese If duties were not with- 
held, a more aggressive course seemed im- 
perative, ”or the claims of American Citi- 
zens will be . absolutely disregarded by 
the Imperial Authorities of China 

Technicalities and special circum- 
stances seriously taxed the understanding 
and patience of consular officers and na- 
tive authorities Traders were especially 
hesitant about giving pertinent information 
to a merchant-consul Their feelings occa- 
sionally reached the point of violence, 
which early made its appearance also in the 
conduct of Chinese officials and dissatis- 
fied Chinese merchants Acute contro- 
versies involving property of large value 
naturally created judicial questions and 
called for interpretations of law 


of Wanglila, cf 16 Chlaa DP , Dec 10, 1859, end 1 On withholding duties to secure redress, note 3^ 
China PI , Oct 5, 1855, a very poor instruction 

34-1, H Ex Doc Z f 177ff , gives negotiatons and translations of Chinese documents (1855) relating 
to consular insistence that receipts for alleged duty levies on tea In Chekiang province be received at 
Shanghai in payment of export duties A proclamation of four Chekiang officials (pp 179-181) gives a 
snapshot view of the Chinese side of some of the factors and complexities in the trade which foreign 
merchants eagerly sought (See the final portion of Appendix 11 of the present work ) Pages 173-175 
record Consul Murphy’s sharp exchazige with the Chinese officials in an attempt to modify the effects of 
sn inland tax on tea, levied in war time 

®®Cf 4 Canton CL, Oct 6, 1853 for British pioblems 
g , 2 Shanghai CL , Mar 1, 1854 

^^Compare the occasional necessity of admitting considerations of policy into adjustment of judicial 
matters 

Close scrutiny of actual cases forbids the conclusion that American officers deliberately sacrificed 
commerce, justice, and other concerns on the altar of ’’national interests" 

ssRegarding cases of withholding duties at different ports see 56-2, S Ex Doc 22 , II, 1172-1177 
(Amoy and Foochow, including the Cunningham murder), 1 Foochow CL , Oct 2 and 21, 1856, and Ap 27, 1857, 
36-1, S Ex Doc 30 , 34-35, 99, and 17 China DP . Nov 5, 1858, end Sa (Foochow), Foochow Cl . Dec 50, 
1857 and Feb 5, 1858 On debenture certificates and the collector of customs see Williams’ comment in 
18 China DP , Jan 4, 1859 

^' ^10 China DP . No 25, Dec , 1854 

®®For an example see 5 China DP , Sept 26, 1848, with ends Cf a British complaint against an Amer- 
ican consul in 15 China DP , Jan 25, 1858 It was stated by Consul Griswold at Shanghai (1851) that 
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At the iDeginning of this section 
mention was made of a senes of uncontrol- 
lable circumstances, affecting customs 
duties, which precipitated a crisis at 
Shanghai in 1853-1854 Combined with lack 
of unity among American officers, these 
circumstances also created a crisis in re- 


lations between the consulate, the Lega- 
tion, and American merchants in the port 
Ample attention is given in other works to 
the part played at that time by American 
diplomatic representatives and to the pol- 
icy of the British Perusal of a great 
amount of detail is necessary to grasp the 


difference in treatment of import and export duties resulted from the fact that exports passed under the 
eye of interior officials on their way to the coast Consuls were watchful for abuses Griswold assert- 
ed that nearly all the export duties at Canton were collected from the Chinese (Letter to Parker, Oct 
27, 1851 ) A likely plan to make collection of export duties at Shanghai compulsory on the Chinese was 
blocked by Lord Palmerston, remote from the scene 
®®See also, 129-130 and 141, above 

In his Americans in Eastern Asia (216ff and225ff ) Dennett gives a careful narrative of developments 
and an exposition of the relevant policies of Commissioners Marshall and McLane He notes the independ- 
ent British placing of guards over the customhouse after the rebels took Shanghai, Marshall's firm (and 
anti-British) stand on behalf of Imencan and Chinese interests, the handicap which his policy constitut- 
ed to (protesting) American merchants, the question of whether Shanghai should become a free port, the 
belief of Vice Consul Cunningham (a merchant) that equality before the treaties should pat Americans on 
the same footing as the British (who at first gave only promissory notes, later cancelled by order of the 
British government), and Marshall's difficulty in securing an appreciative reception by Viceroy leh, in 
the South, of American efforts to cooperate in the interest of the Chinese government After narrating 
events in the settlement of the duty question the same writer notes arrangements, under the new customs 
inspectorate, for an armed cutter, and for records in both English and Chinese, dislike by home govern- 
ments of consular nomination of inspectors, the dropping of this feature in the reorganization of 1858, 
and mercantile reaction to the effectiveness of the new service American influence in the inspectorate 
was relatively small 

For some developments see The Horth-China Herald , IV, No 188 

The Idea spread that there should be a unified customs arrangement at the five ports An emergency 
measure was made general and permanent with the revision of treaties in 1858 (Cf Malloy, Treaties, Con- 
ventions, etc , I, 232 ) The change irritated some American business men, who urged what amounted to a 
return to the old order Their arguments make plausible reading but at the same time place a heavy tax on 

one’s faith in their sincerity and understanding, full exploitation of the papers of commercial firms 
should reveal the true state of their thinking In his China (216), Cooke remarked concerning the £2,000 
annual salary of foreign inspectors of customs that it was »not too great to compensate them for the odium 
which the discharge of their duties involves ^ 

In '’Les Douanes Impenales Maritimes Chinoises” (Melanges d'Histoire et de Geographie Orientales, II, 
205), Cordier gives dates for the opening of the new service Swatow, Feb , 1860, Chinkiang, Apr , 1860, 
Hankow and Kiukiang, Dec , 1860, Ningpo and Tientsin, May, 1861, Foochow, Jly , 1861, and Amoy, Apr , 

1862. In his Treaties and Agreements (II, 1507-1508), MacMurray, using data from the Chinese govern- 
ment, gives the dates of establishment of customs as Shanghai, 1854, Canton, 1859 [Dec ?], Swatow, Jan 
1, 1860, Chinkiang, Hankow, Ningpo, and Foochow, 1861, Amoy, 1862, and Kiukiang, 1863 

Ward's conversation with a Chinese official on appointments to the service, rules and their conform- 
ity with the treaty, etc , is related in 18 China DP , No 2S, Dec 10, 1859 On Chinese collectors of 
customs see aoove, 167n Professor Tsiang writes (Aug 14, 1952) that in the Chinese series described as 
The Beginning and End of the Management of Barbarian Affairs, etc , there is some material on tariff ques- 
tions, the Palace Museum in Peiping has brief customs reports of the total animal receipts at the ports, 
to be published 

Excellent and well-phrased studies of duty problems at Shanghai and the beginnings of the maritime 
customs service appear in recent articles by Dr John King Fairbank of Harvard Fully cited in the Bib- 
liography, these articles are given attention to Appendix 11 Drawing on British, Chinese, and American 
sources, they offer a broader and more intricate picture than can be presented here, and supersede previ- 
ous treatments of customs history They are part of a larger research, still in progress 
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actual tension of the Americans’ internal 
quarrel It shows that the real wear and 
tear of piactical arrangements and of the 


execution of plans and solutions was sus- 
tained by consular officers 


One of the articles, in the Nankal Social & Economic Quarterly , IX, No 1 (Ap , 1936), 125-163, de- 
fines the early status of foreign inspectors The author states that, at first, consuls in fact had the 
appointing, as well as the nominating, power, and that inspectors were responsible only to a mixed court 
in which consuls had three votes and the taotal had two (Pp 126-128 ) McLane's report of the new ad- 
ministration, dating from the summer of 1854, did not reach Washington until November 25, 1854 ( Ibid , 
130 ) By refusing recognition to the British consul’s right to judge or dismiss the British inspector, 
the government in London soon threw away control over the inspectorate and set that body ’’adrift”, as a 
Chinese institution ( ibid , 134, and 145ff , including British cases relating to export of rice and 
better hostility of some British merchants to the inspectorate ) See pages 162-165 of this article for 
a terse summary of policy Interpretative comment by the same writer in Vol XZ, No 1 (Ap , 1936), 
pp 97-100, of the Chin Soc and Pol Sci Rev , suggests that the Chinese government, more concerned 
with the widespread Taiping rebellion than with a marginal duty problem, may have used an old practice 
of letting barbarians control barbarians, through an institution, that the differing cultural and occu- 
pational backgrounds of diplomats affected their public policies significantly, and that in one way or 
another the British would have secured an efficient customs system, such as the inspectorate provided, 
in the interest of their trade Ih 1854 urgent circumstances overcame recalcitrance, and unusual per- 
sonalities figured in a development of far-^eaching historical importance 

This striking congeries of problems in administration and international relations originated in Sep- 
tember, 1853, and did not disappear mtil December, 1856 They are extremely detailed and tortuous, re- 
vealing relationships between Chinese and foreign interests, the devastating effect of slow communica- 
tion and of delays, and confusion produced in public affairs by the conflicts of personalities of differ- 
ent American officers and merchants The existing psychological situation was acute, although it was not 
essentially peculiar Search for solutions exhibited the salient features of the duty question and con- 
stituted a genuine test of those qualities and views of consuls which are surveyed in the following chap- 
ter 

The story of the Americans’ differences is found in Appendix 11 of the present work, a case study, 
which indicates how a matter of general interest attained crucial and almost unique significance in the 
history of a single port. Local mercantile hostility to the policy of the consulate was matched by con- 
cern of China merchants in the United States as they urged the Department of State to lighten their cus- 
toms obligations 
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Consideration of consular functions 
and problems has shown that persons with 
definite qualifications were needed in the 
service Officers possessing such equip- 
ment would belong to an upper stratum of 
society, ordinarily, and would possess 
more than average ability With reference 
to this requirement, the government’s suc- 
cess in recruiting personnel was uneven ^ 
Enough appointees regarded their 
work conscientiously and patriotically to 
provide a nucleus of a genuine consular 
service These pioneers, however, could 
c no more than begin the battle for a cred- 
itable consular establishment, in the face 
of unstable and novel conditions in their 
consular distric«ts, unsatisfactory support 
from their government, and the political 
dogma of the equal ability of all Ameri- 
cans to represent their country ^ In the 
building of this overseas institution along 
American lines, the efforts and the writ- 
ings of these men have had an unrecognized 
historical importance They hardly en- 


visaged a strictly professional personnel 
like that which exists today, but they 
labored for specific improvements in 
stiucture and practical effectiveness of 
the system The quality of these chosen 
few, lacking in specialized training but 
rich in capacity and breadth of experience, 
may indeed suggest that the theory of ”dent- 
ocratic," as distinguished from »» career," 
appointment possessed much value ^ 

In specific situations, the quali- 
ties and views of individual officers have 
been made apparent ^ Considered as a group, 
the men who served in China and in Japan 
exhibited several abilities and shortcom- 
ings These are sketched here Attention 
is centered on full consuls, although men 
of lower rank are given such notice as lim- 
ited evidence permits 

With reference to demonstrated na- 
tive ability and vigor, the majority of con- 
sular officers appear to have had average 
endowment Some, especially temporary ap- 
pointees, were incompetent A small number 


^ The service gave foreigners an idea of several American social classes, and certain national prejudic- 
es, at the time 

Writes Sheppard ’’Scattered throughout the i^ole world, and occupying an eminent social position in 
all the official and ceremonial circles of different countries, and performing duties which bring them 
into close contact with all classes of the people among whom they reside, the influence and utility of our 
consular representatives are even more important than those of the Diplomatic Corps ” (Mex, Con Serv , 
S88-389 ) Henshaw's early Manual (p 130) emphasized the advantages of courtesy and discretion a nd the 
harmfulness of a ’’burly, intriguing, or partisan deportment” 

2 See also appreciative comment by Hinckley, in Amer Con Jur , ix, and a sensible chapter (V) on 
(British) consuls in W H Medhurst's The Foreigner in Far Cathay (Hew York, 1875), which also provides 
useful background in preceding chapters on missionaries and merchants 

3 This comment recalls Sheppard's summary remark that perhaps in the majority of cases a consul's duties 
call not so much ’’for special knowledge as for unusual abilities of a common character ” (Amer Con 
Serv , 455 ) 

In the jjnportant matter of proficiency in foreign languages, American officers did not rate well 
R B Forbes, Harris, Bradley, and a few others had some knowledge of European languages Harris Hnd 
Bradley, like some missionaries in consular work, took an interest in Asiatic languages, but genuine com- 
petence among non-mis sionaries was so scarce as to be almost negligible 

4 For example, in discussion of extensions and appointments, and consular dealings with resident Ameri- 
cans, seamen, aid diplomatic officers 
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displayed abilities which distinguished 
them sufficiently to make their consular 
careers tr-uly significant — Charles William 
Bradley 5 Perry McD Collins, Townsend Har- 
ris, D B McCartee, and Robert C Murphy 

A few of the more than fifty men 
listed were almost illiterate Most of 
the others had a moderate degree of educa- 
tion, as far as may be ;)udged from their 
work A very limited group, consisting of 
the men already named, showed fairly high 
intellectual attainments Bradley and 
McCartee possessed scholarly attributes 
Some consuls manifested special technical 
proficiency in handling complicaxed finan- 
cial questions 

In imagination and creative gifts, 
five or SIX men were outstanding, with 
Murphy probably at the head of the list 
Emotional characteristics of different 
members of the service revealed much di- 
versity Personal instability of a number 
of minor officers was a matter of comment 
The severest castigations of Incumbents 
came from men seeking appointments ® Very 
few principal officers suffered from def- 
inite temperamen-cal handicaps, and their 
scores improve when one dissects away an 
accumulation of genuine grievances and con- 
siders certain favorable comments ® Two or 
three men were emotionally unsuited to the 
discharge of public responsibilities, and 
departures from a courteous and diplomatic 
attitude in moments of irritation charac- 
terized the conduct of some highly respect- 
ed officers 

The records of only a few appoint- 
ees Indicate conspicuous lack of ordinary 


administrative effectiveness Consular 
correspondence with the Department oi 
State is only part of the evidence, but 
these commimi cations contain less frequent 
signs of remissness than might be expected 
Irregular and possibly dishonest acts of a 
small number of minor or temporary officers, 
natural products of the prevailing system, 
supplied some cause for dissatisfaction 
among other Americans These acts were 
readily dramatized in the ports, and dis- 
colored the really creditable records of 
other subordinate members of the consular 
personnel vtho served inconspicuously and 
sometimes at considerable sacrifice 

When consular officers’ knowledge 
of the Orient is considered as a qualifica- 
tion, the practical question arises. What 
was knowledge of the Orient'^ If it meant 
simply some years of residence in the pur- 
suit of an occupation, then most of the 
earlier officers had knowledge Such res- 
idence tended to produce a strong and in- 
tolerant conviction of authority, especial- 
ly in mercantile pursuits According to 
this popular definition, later appointees 
were usualls^ deficient, but the interesting 
and inconsistent fact emerges that some of 
them functioned ably This circumstance 
suggests that personal ability and ideas 
were of more consequence than mere exposure 
to opportunities, and raises a doubt con- 
cerning the adequacy of our definition of 
the term ’’knowledge of the Orient” The 
value and desirability of travel and resi- 
dence in that region bore a close relation 
to the accepted oceipational and emotional 
attitudes and the intellectual curiosity of 


®0ne of these (Roberts), a somewhat -unadjusted personality, appears to have been very close to W B 
Reed when that diplomat wrote his indictment of the consular staff Positive confirmation of Roberts’ 
influence on Reed has not been encountered, but the agreement of dates and incidental points suggest the 
likelihood -fchat Reed somevdiat hastily borrowed at least part of his opinions from Roberts, as well as from 
Peter Parker 

^Macgowan's invidious application to some appointees of such terms as ’’Massachusetts dyspeptic”, 
’’Arkansas editor”, ’’imbecile sot”, and "mischievous fop” suggests a generalization which does not hold for 
regular consuls It was not to be expected -that the well-known inclination of many persons to make spec- 
tacles of themselves when taken out of their customary home environment, with its fixed reactions and 
familiar public opinion, should not assert itself occasionally among consular officers as well as among 
other Americans in the Orient, where strange and irritating stimuli existed and the voice of native opin- 
ion did not reach foreign ears readily and comoellingly 

it appears -that, among successful officers, there were some men whose adaptation to their tasks and 
to the life of their communities in the Orient permitted a measure of unconventionality, but this limited 
tendency supports no sweeping condemnation 

The professional slant of merchant, missionary, and ’’service" consuls has already received attention 
in Chapter 9 It is not clear how much political considerations affected appointments of merchant consuls 
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the officer in question In spite of some 
similarity of general ideas and assump- 
tions, Americans in the Far East individ- 
ually differed among themselves as much as 
they collectively differed from other Oc- 
cidental nationalities 

Consular knowledge of the Orient 
may be redefined, without reference to 
length of residence, as sympathetic and 
growing familiarity with its culture, ap- 
plied effectively and constructively to 
the functions and problems of office and 
the amelioration of national relations 
Long residence was a desirable supplement, 
but a fresh awareness of sentiment and con- 
ditions in the United States, and ability 
to correlate such facts with local informa- 
tion, were just as important It is diffi- 
cult to rate all consular officers in this 
respect without doing some injustice Fur- 
thermore, conditions at ports under European 
governments differed from those in China 
and in Japan There is no question, how- 
ever, of the distinction of five men — Brad- 
ley, Hams, McCartee, Murphy, and Gideon 
Nye 

Merchant consuls as a class were 
suspected of letting their occupational ad- 
vantage affect their public service Some 
individual incumbents denied that this 
connection was material, but the judgment 
of the times was mainly adverse to merchant 
consuls Missionaries in consular office 
usually directea th'^ir zeal for reform 
with admirable restraint and practicality, 
in spite of occasional evidence of warped 
feelings ^ When appointees with no out- 
side occupational Interests arrived to 
serve public interest exclusively, it be- 
came clear that the point of view of the 
mercantile community was no longer to pre- 
vail Consuls who regarded government as 
something more than a convenient aid to the 
purposes of business men (and also took 
literally the hard-won principle of separa- 
tion of religion and public office) were 
bound to encounter the enmity of various 
American "vested interests" at Par Eastern 


ports When one of them gave the impres- 
sion of regarding his office as a mere 
means of getting financial profit, new bit- 
terness was added, creating a situation as 
bad as that of the most selfish merchant 
consul Evidence of such cases was rare, 
however, and was confined almost wholly to 
subordinate and temporary officers 

When personal sacrifices, or de- 
privations endured by consular families, 
are used as a test of public spirit, the 
evidence is distinctly gratifying Harris 
was a notable example of a man who sacri- 
ficed for the public welfare His devo- 
tion was genuine, even though it also re- 
vealed the compensatory intentness of pur- 
pose of a man determined to reestablish 
his self-confidence and personal reputa- 
tion, following severe reverses There 
were other officers whose devotion in the 
face of difficulties was conspicuous 

Information is scanty regarding 
the previous occupations of consuls having 
no connection with commerce or missions ® 
Somewhat more is known of the geographical 
background of consular officers, of the 
different groups This el*ement occasion- 
ally had a bearing on attitudes and opin- 
ions With allowance for gaps and inaccu- 
racies in data, the distribution was as 
follows Massachusetts, at least 10, in- 
cluding most of the merchant consular of- 
ficers, New York, 8 or 9, chiefly non- 
merchants and non-miss lonaries, Pennsylva- 
nia, at least 3, including 2 merchants, 
California, Connecticut, and Maryland, 

2 each, chiefly non-merchant and non-mis- 
sionary, and Maine, New Hampshire, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, and 'Virginia, 
1 each, half or more being exclusively 
concerned with consular interests By the 
end of the period, the earlier mercantile 
monopoly of consular positions had ended 
The average quality of the staff was not 
lower in 1860 than it had been in early 
years of the period, but it had lost some 
of the outstanding names which adorned it 
during the middle years 


Merchants served chiefly during the first half of the period In idle entire period the Whigs, who 
claimed some mercantile support, captured the Presidency for only one term, 1849-1853 
s Missionaries in consular work numbered but a handful, mercnants were over a score 

® Additional Bradley papers are in the hands of relatives, but material on Murphy, an especially impor- 
tant fi^ire, eludes careful search Families quickly lose a sense of the meaning to the public of the 
affaxrs of their own members in an earlier generation 
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Certain, officers exerted a greater 
influence than others on general policy 
They gave the government sound counsel and 
were useful to their diplomatic and naval 
colleagues, and to consuls of other na- 
tions, with all of whom, however, they 
sometimes worked at cross purposes They 
discharged a cultural as well as an admin- 
istrative, or routine, task, they saw in 
native officials and subjects normal human 
beings like themselves, and they learned 
lessons from these contacts 

Earlier pages h^ve supplied a pic- 
ture of diplomatic officers as they appeared 
to the consular eye There was reason for 
Macgowan’s belief (1858) that it would have 
been wise to make principal consuls eligi^ 
ble for the commlssionership in China Had 
this been arranged, Murphy, or Bradley, or 
some other, might have made an internatA.on- 
al reputation as a statesman Harris might 
have used his appointment to obscure Ningpo 
and r..wsen to fame by another trail than the 
one which hp finally took in Japan Among 
consuls in China, the average of ability 
equalled and perhaps surpassed that of dip- 
lomatic officers The unfavorable aspects 
of consular conditions at the time raise the 
question whether an American who sought, or 
even accepted, a post in his country's serv- 
ice was not a proven failure, a witless op- 
timist, or a villainous adventurer An en- 
couraging answer is supplied by a thorough 
appraisal of the actual records of individ- 
ual officers The nation can be thankful 
that some of them did seek appointments and 
persisted in complicated negotiations to se- 
cure them Able men no less than incompe- 
tents sought such stations, after the man- 
ner of their time In the notable case of 
Harris it may be said that he thrust great- 
ness upon his country 

Officers conspicuous for possession 
of several desirable qualities were Hams, 
Murphy, Bradley, McCartee, and Hye Others 
deserving of mention were Paul S Forbes, 
Robert Bennett Forbes, Perry McD Collins, 

T Hart Hyatt, and, possibly, Caleb Jones 
Even the belligerent James Keenan had merits 


Aside from personal qualities and 
views, many officers shared collectively 
certain attitudes reflecting national 
sentiments, and, occasionally, large sec- 
tional viewpoints or class feelings A 
novel scene for the historian's study of 
features of American political, social, 
and intellectual evolution is aupplied by 
the consular ports, where an abnormal or 
clinical situation exhibited sharply some 
of the characteristic elements of normal 
life in the United States One of these 
attitudes was a consciousness of poverty, 
and sensitiveness on the point, which 
showed itsell especially in embarrassment 
over the inconvenient state of consular es- 
tablishments Another was an assertive and 
frequently manifested Anglophobia, particu- 
larly among "political" consuls Consider- 
ation for receiving states and their sub- 
jects showed itself again and again, often 
ineffectually but none the less sincerely 
There existed less of the present-day for- 
mula of hand-across-the-sea than of an ir- 
repressible overflowing of abundant faith 
in the qualities, rectitude, and future of 
the United States and in the saving grace 
of its institutions for all mankind Con- 
tact with chilling realities in foreign 
lands naturally had a sobering effect 

It IS not surprising that skepti- 
cism regarding the treaty system, and even 
their own service, manifested itself occa- 
sionally among consuls A feeling grad- 
ually developed that the consulate must 
stand as the palladium of that body of con- 
cerns called national interests, against 
the inconsiderate emphasis placed by many 
individual Americans on their own activi- 
ties and personal gain 


Following general and comparative 
treatment of consular matters, in Parts I- 
III, it IS now possible in narrative and 
statistical manner to give a summary of 
Consular and Commercial History (Part IV), 
at tue ports of China (with Hongkong and 
Macao), Japan, and Eastern Siberia 


Contrary-to-fact suppositions may prove nothing, but they throw into relief elements of chance and 
circumstance, and emphasize the nature of acttial situations and occurrences 
^^Some reference has been made to the attention given Oriental affairs in Congress by men who had served, 
or were later to serve, as diplomatic representatives in China The public services of returned consular 
officers, with regard to the East, invite attention 
^®See also emphatic statements in Dennett's Americans in Eastern Asia, 61-62 
The final paragraphs of Appendix 10 supplement the present chapter 
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COKSULAR AND COMMERCIAL HISTORY 



Sketoiiea 

of the Coastline at Certain Ports^ 


In KtangBU (=iU.Ter and Su — of Soochoir) Province 
Shanghai (=8r the Sea) 

In Chekiang (aiJinglng or Crooked Biver) Province 
Hlngpo (=Peacaful Waves) 

In Fukien (=Happy Estahllahinent) Province 
Foochow (=Ci1y of Happiness), 

Ajnoy {=looal pron of Hiajnun = Gate, or Harbor, 
of Hia) 

In Kwangtung (=E Part of the Broad Land) 

Swatow (=FiBh Het), 

Canton (=Port corruption of name of the prov- 
ince, Canton being the official city, 
Kwangohowfu) 

— Off the Coast of Kwangtung — 

Haoao (=prob from A-«a-agao, Port of the goddess 
A-Ma), 

Hongkong (=FragraBt Stream, or Fair Haven) 


On Island of Kynshii (=the Nine Provlnoes) 

Hagasakl (=Long Cape) 

On island of Honshu (or Hondo = Main ’’Distrlot" or 
Country) 

Shlmoda (sLower Paddy FiSld), and 
Kanagawa (sKana? Biver) and lokohena (:=Side 
Beach) 

On island of Faso or Hokkaido (=Beglon of the North- 
ern Sea, or Northern Sea Circuit) 

Hakodate (^ox Mansion?) 

— ^Eastern Siberia — 



(Siberia, from Siblr, name of a fartar capital on the 
Irtysh Biver ) 

Iflkolalsvsk, or, somatimes, Nlkolalevskl (=Nioholas' 
[Town]), near mouth of the Amur River 

’^These rough sketches, designed simply to give an 
idea of local approaches, are on different scales, the 
consular map shown on page 4 establishes proportions 
and geographical relationahips For detailed maps ex- 
hibiting many intricacies see travel guides and such 
works as Moree's Int Bela , Eiohard's Oomprehenaive 
Geog ) Dennys' Treaty Ports , Papinot's Hist and Geog 
Diet , Bartholomew's A Lit and Hist Atlas of Asia , 
Perry's Sarrative (at end of Vol 2), etc WiUlams' 
The Chin Com Guide supplies detailed descriptions 
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Chapter 14 

GENERAL COMMENT ON CONSULAR AND COMMERCIAL HISTORY OF PORTS 


In preceding Parts many incidents of 
general or comparative usefulness ii^ the his- 
tory of individual consular offices have heen 
employed Assuming the read- 
Seleetlon of er's familiarity with them. 

Material the narrative in succeeding 

chapters merely mentions them 
briefly For such review as may occasionally 
he necessary cross-references offer suffi- 
cient guidance Attention is directed chief- 
ly to circumstances and instances with a lo- 
cal hearing 

It is possible to present certain 
ports in somewhat natural and convenient 
groupings, although the relations linking 
places treated in any one 
Arrangaaent of chapter are not complete or 
Ports in Related exclusive Nlngpo, for exam- 

Groups pie, although grouped with 

Amoy, Foochow, and Swatow, 
was also closely associated with Shanghai, in 
commerce and in consular matters It is easy 
to see that in the race between the older 
port of Canton and the vigorous new center at 
Shanghai, the faltering of the one and the 
growing strength of the other should invest 
their colorful histories with a common inter- 
est It is likewise natural to treat to-»- 
gether two European outposts, Macao and Hong- 
kong — the one old and failing, the other 
young and healthy. Chapters on ports in 
China are followed by a summary chapter Two 
chapters are devoted to Japan, one on the 
Shimoda-Kanagawa office and the other on the 
subsidiary ports of Hakodate and Nagasaki, 
located at the geographical extremities of 


American contacts with Japan The final nar- 
rative deals with Eastern Siberia All the 
ports are entered on the map of Eastern Asia 
on page 4 of this work, and the map on pages 
234-23B shows the outlines and details of 
several harbors.^ 

In Japan, as in China, the choice of 
ports occasioned much speculation and subse- 
quent criticism. In the absence of accurate 
knowledge of economic condl- 
TJnsatlsfactorlness tions and commercial hinter- 
of Some Ports lands, trial and error played 
a part in the selections The 
pre-treaty reputation of some places was not 
sustained subsequently under the different 
political and economic conditions related in 
following pages ® 

Within single chapters, information 
is usually presented in two main connections* 
general and consular history (with a brief 
description and mention of 
the port's earlier history), 
and commercial history (ship- 
ping, and imports and ex- 
ports) The narratives and 
the chronologies do not at- 
tempt to give a complete ac- 
count of local occurrences, 
but emphasize those of con- 
cern to Americans ® At some 
points it is desirable to set forth domestic 
conditions Jin the Asiatic regions in ques- 
tion '* Certain events were of general and 
lasting Importance, while others, equally es- 
sential at the moment, were but part of a 
limited and temporary scaffolding. 


ConaiJlar aTiri 
Commeroial 
History of 
Eadi Portj 
Special Topics, 
82 xd Ghronolo— 
giesj Appoin- 
tees; Statistics 


^For the full analytical Table of Contents of Part IV see Appendix 12. Cross-references to Parts I-III, above, 
sometimes lead to very abbreviated lixfoimation, mblch may be supplemented by extensive material in the longer 
original form of those Parts, in case they are subsequently made available (See Preface ) 

The long Appendix to Williams' The Chinese Commercial Guide , "Sailing Directions for the Coast of China, 
the Japanese Islands, and the Gulf of Siam”, gives much geographical information of a detailed kind 
®For some "irregular” ports not treated here see 36-1, S Ex Doc 50 , p 310, and csomment of Reed 
® Local histories and works by Morse, Treat, and others siqoply many details Dates of extension of the foreign 
customs inspectorate to different ports appear In previqus discussion of the duty question 
'*For convenience the following list of rulers is supplied* China — Tao Kuang, 1820-1850, and Hsien F@ng, 1850- 
1861j Japan — (Bnperors) ITJLnkS, 1817-1846, and Komei, 1846-1867) (Shoguns) leyoshl, 1838-1865, lesada, 185S-1858, 
lemochi, 1868-1866| Russia —Nioholas I, 1825-1855, and Alexander II, 1865-1881 (For the time of this study, 
the Japanese year periods, which do not necessarily correspond with the reigns of Emperors, were Kokwa, from 
1844) Ka-ei, from 1848) Ansel, from 1854) and Manen, from 1860 ) 
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Appendix 1 proYldes a conspectus of 
consular personnel ® It happens that, in ad- 
dition to the men who definitely served, 
there were several appointees who never went 
near their posts In some instances the dis- 
turbing effect of their absence and inatten- 
tion formed an element of the positive histo- 
ry of the offices to which they had been 
named A number of these men are unguardedly 
recorded in standard works as actual consular 
officers Besides dispelling that bit of 
shadow-history relating to appointees who did 
not go to their posts, following chapters 
mention the circumstances attending the ap- 
pointment of a few of the men who did serve.* 
Although the Whigs held the Presidency during 
the second of the four terms dealt with, all 
of the full consuls listed as serving during 
the years 1845-1860 were placed in office by 
the Democratic administrations In the de- 
scription of commerce considerable use is 
made of statistics 

In Eastern Asia such statistics, in- 


The Shortcomlngp eluding those prepared by the 
of StatistiCe In American consulates, were im- 
Eastern Asia and perfect Specific Shortcom- 
the United ings are pointed out in dif- 
States ferent connections Without 

question, one reason for them 
was the failure of the government to supply 
consular officers with all the necessary in- 
structions, forms, and other equipment Nev- 
ertheless, in many instances, these officers 
submitted valuable figures Existing statis- 
tics from the American side are likewise im- 
perfect Exact matching of them with figures 
from the Orient is not possible In the 
second volume of the Commercial Relations ^ 
occur striking criticisms of different data — 
characterized as estimates rather than sta- 
tistics The annual reports of the Treasury 
Department relating to commerce and naviga- 
tion Were not always reliable or constant in 
meaning Often they supplied only one of the 
two necessary kinds of information, on quan- 
tities and on values Although section 11 of 


® Salaries of the different offices under the acts of 1855 and 1856 are given here 
The mazinrum salaries fixed by the act of March 1, 1855 differed from those salaries provided by the act of 
1856 as follows Hongkong, $5,000 and $5,500, Singapore, $1,000, with trading privilege, and $S,600, without 
this privilege, Canton, $5,000 and $4,000, Shanghai, $S,000 and $4,000, Foochow, $2,500 and $S,600, Amoy and 
Hingpo, each $2,500 and $5,000, Lahaina, $1,000, with the trading privilege, and $5,000, without this privi- 
lege, (1855 only, with the trading privilege in each case) Bombay, Ceylon, Hobart Town, Sydney, Macao, and Hilo, 
$1,000 each, Manila, $750, and Padang, $500 Brunei, Shlmoda, and Hakodate were mentioned in the same act among 
the salaried consulates, without indication of the amount of the pay The $5,000 allowed Shlmoda was provided 
by the appropriations act of March 5, 1855 The office at Calcutta was a consulate (1855 — $5,500) and then a 
consfulate general (1856 — $5,000) By both consular acts $4,000 was allowed as sole compensation to each of the 
consuls at Honolulu and Melbourne, and $1,000 (with the trading prlvllsge) to each of those at the Bay of Islands 
(N Z )f Batavia, Tahiti (Society Islands), Apia (Navigators’ Islands), and Lanthala (Fiji Islands) The Awir 
Eivex commercial agency appeared only m the 1856 list, carrying $1,000 and the trading privilege 

Consular officers not in Classes B and 0 retained their fees under the act of 1856 Writing in 1858 the con- 
sular officer at Macao emphasised the inadequacy of the fees collected as recompense and expressed the hope that 
the office would be readmitted to the category of salaried ports ( 1 Macao CL, li^ye, Jr , to Gass, Sept 5, 

1868 ) Thus the Macao officer was twice put on the list (1848 and 1855), only to be removed 

In recent years the government has Issued a useful series of Trade Information Sheets for the individual 
consular offices 

^Hasse’s Foreign Affairs , under ’'Ghlna” (with subdivisions for each port), gives references to United States 
printed documents relating to Americans at each port, and to some other subjects Note references under the 
heading ’’Allens” There is much material in local newspapers, private papers, and naval manuscripts, which 
would amplify the outline chapters in. this Part Tor a sample of commercial detail see Gale’s Far Eastern Trade 
Routes and Cargoes 

Horse states ( Int Reis , I, 546 and 558) that in 1850 there were 994 foreign adult male civilians at Hong- 
kong and In (Jhina (exclusive of Macao) — 404 at Hongkong, 562 at Canton, 29 at Amoy, 10 at Foochow, 19 at Ningpo, 
and I4l at Shanghai Of a total of 1058 in 1855, 577 were at Hongkong, 554 at Canton, 51 et Amoy, £8 at Foo- 
chow, 25 at Ningpo, and 243 at Shanghai (Of the 942 in China, 650 were British and 160 were American ) Of 
the mch greater total of 2,148 in 1859, 1,462 were at Hongkong, 127 at Canton, 45 at Amoy, 57 at Foochow, 49 
at Ningpo, and 408 at Shanghai Canton lost severely while Hongkong (apart from an Intermediate sag) and 
Shanghai were gaining heavily, the percentage of gain at Foochow was high Besides civilians there were sol- 
diers and sailors to be considered, and the many seamen from merchant ships idio came and went Of the 209 firms 
or branches at the five treaty ports or at Hongkong in 1855, 111 were English and 25 were American 

^As far as the writer is aware, no one has compared the export declarations for goods on given vessels from 
the United States and the import figures on the basis of which these same goods paid du-ty In East Aaiatlo ports 
In a few cases such comparisons could probably he made 
spp 466-467 and 471-472 
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the act approved February 10, 1820 contained 
stringent regulations regarding sworn manifests 
covering exports from the United States, it 
appeared that official negligence or perjury 
by shippers was responsible for notable non- 
observance of the law It was charged that 
valuations were not even made by the fluctu- 
ating price s-current of the day but according 
to the varying estimates of shippers There 
were discrepancies between reports of exports 
(by “home values") and the official import 
figures of countries importing from the Unit- 
ed States Commercial year-periods varied in 
different statistics The Secretary of the 
Treasury complained in 1849 of frauds by for- 
eign shippers of goods to the United States, 
by means of dissimilar double invoices of 
identical goods It was observed (1854) that 
false entries and accounts did not constitute 
a felony in the United States ® Furthermore, 
there was need of uniform reporting of indi- 
rect trade, a problem of concern in the pres- 
ent inquiry 

In previous Parts, outside points of 
view and frequently uncomplimentary foreign 
opinions have been used to ob- 
Use of Oompara- jectify the deeds of Amerl- 
tlve Figures} cans In this Part, compar- 
the Place and ative figures, especially of 
Caaaracter of British trade, have been in- 
Amerioan troduced at several points in 
Trade order to hold the American 
share of the total foreign 
trade in Eastern Asia in proper perspective 
and to indicate how useful a part American 


vessels played in the local or inter-port 
commerce of that region It has already 
been pointed out that the entire import and 
export trade of Asia with the United States, 
though increasing, was but a small part of 
that nation’s entire foreign commerce It 
did not amount to six per cent of this to- 
tal Exports from the Orient to the Unit- 
ed States greatly exceeded American imports 
received In one sense, from the American 
side, the trade was an importer’s rather 
than an exporter's business 

The total of American investments in 
the Far Eastern commerce cannot be given 

Only occasional and fragmen- 
tary estimates are available 
The same is true of losses 
through failures, wrecks, and 
other accidents Not all the 
vessels in the East Asiatic trade which were 
lost appear in reports from that region An 
unofficial record of wrecks along the Pacific 
Coast of the United States from 1847 shows a 
high percentage of boats engaged in that 
trade, such as the Firefly , Aurora , Ariel , 
Spark, and Dolphin. 

Only twelve years after the conclu- 
sion of the period under review a critic of 
the American consular service 
wrote, with special reference 
to the "guerilla service" be- 
fore 1856 


Imreatments and 
Losses DlfficniLt 
to Reckon 


An Early Critic 


"If It were possible at this remote Fsicl date to 
get at a full narrative of that early period of our 


^ On fixing values, see the Treaty of Wanghla (Art Xl) and the appended specific duties, with an item on the 
rate for residual xinlisted goods. Con Regs , 1856 , and the act approved March 1, 1825 
^°The period may be examined from English points of view in the writings of Michie, Lane-Pools, Alcock, 
Hodgson, Sargent, Falrbank, and others Hitherto, British consular officers have been heard from in published 
works, but, apart from a forgotten book ty Collins and certain publications relating to Harris, the present 
study gives American consular officers of the time almost their first hearing and opportunity to speak for 
themselves 

i^A review of trade features of American treaties with East Asiatic governments is provided in Part II, above 
^®Yet Asiatic trade fired the Imaginations of Americans, including a number living in more articulate sections 
of the country (Cf 7 China DP , No 30, Parker to Webster, June 30, 1862, on American cooperation with the 
British regarding a proposed East Asiatic exhibit in London ) This extension of interest reached out to embrace 
many famous points along ship lanes, like the island of St Helena and An jeer, where the East Indiamen of all 
nations stopped for supplies in the days before canned goods and other conveniences were available 

Figures and reminders relating to vessexs, demand for shipping, depression, marine insurance, freights, and 
the like appear above, in Part I — eg , p 18 For abundant statistical information see Exports of Manufac- 
tures from the United States and Their Distribution by Articles and Countries — 1800 to 1906 (United States Dep 
of Gommerce, Bur of Statistics) The geographical point of view of remarks in Part I is largely that of the 
United States, in following chapters it is -that of East Asiatic localities 

Dennett gives a general sketch of United States trade with China and Japan, 1844-1898, in Chapter XXZ of 
his AmerlcHT'e in Eastern Asia For another phase of American interests at the ports (the activities of mission- 
aries, who were sometimes present before consuls arrived), see the ample and definitive volume by Kenneth Scptt 
Latourette, A History of Ohristian Missions in China 
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consular history I am sure I would be able to add a 
curious chapter of official imposition and irresponsi- 
bility 

The East Asiatic portion of that history fol- 
lows Employed against the preceding back- 


ground of functions and problems, it may sug- 
gest that the critic's comparative proximity 
to his subject, in place and time, was an in- 
sufficient guarantee of his accuracy and his 
facilities for observation 


H Ex Doe 517 . IIS, 119 



Chapter 15 


CAMTON Am SHANGHAI CHANGE POSITIONS 


Remote from the court at Peking, Can- 
ton was long the point to which trade with 
Westerners was limited During the period 
under consideration it lost 
Canton Loses its this ascendancy, as other 
Control of the ports drew off portions of 
Oocidental Ocean its commerce Among these. 
Trade of China Shanghai took the lead and 
within a few years it was the 
chief port of China The nature and causes 
of this change become apparent in the follow- 
ing narrative 


Canton? General and Consular 

Canton, the Portuguese rendering of 
Kwangchow(-fu) , is known as the "City of 
Rams" or the "City of Genii" It was the 
residence of the governor of 
An Account of Kwangtung Province, from 

Canton which it took its name, and 

of the viceroy of the Two 
Kwang Provinces (Kwangtung and Kwangsi) It 
is located in latitude 25°, 7», 10" N and 


longitude 115°, 14', 50" E The foreign 
"factories" were situated outside the walls. 
There are many descriptions of the city and 
the approaches to it The sketch appearing 
on page 254 gives an idea of the ntmierous 
islands and waterways and of the relation to 
Canton of Macao and Hongkong The city is 
on the north (left) hank of the Chu-kiang, 
or Pearl River (formed by a portion of the 
waters of the West and North Rivers), which 
at this point expands into a broad tidal 
channel, with subdivisions Twelve miles 
below Canton is the island of Whampoa ("Yel- 
low Reach"), with its famous anchorage Far- 
ther on, the bold shore narrows the channel 
at Hu-mun, or Tiger ' s Mouth (Port , Boca 
Tigre, whence "The Bogue"), formerly forti- 
fied Thereafter the channel expands to a 
breadth of several miles, reaching the sea 
about eighty miles from Canton Burial 
grounds for foreigners were located on Dane 
and French Islands On the latter lie the 
remains of Alexander Everett, once commis- 
sioner of the United States to China*^ 

For many years of the period Canton, 


^On burial of seamen and others see Williams, Chin Com Guide , 157 

Dennys, The Treaty Ports of China and Japan, 116-201, supplies a detailed description of this entire re- 
gion, explaining different points and approaches for ships More accessible is Morse's account in his Trade 
and Admin. , which considers the origin of the name of liie city (279-280) Oouling's Enc Sin (81) reviews the 
early history Note also Richard, Comprehensive Geog of tae Chin Empire , 207ff., and 214-216 (references) 
The first volume of Morse's Int, Rais contains excellent maps and pictures: front of the factories and plan 
(facing pp 64 and 70) , the Canton estuary and Canton city in detail (facing pp 118 and 144) For an account 
of early difficulty created by Chinese belief in -Uie evil influence of the ireatheroool: on the flagstaff in the 
American garden and the calming effect of its removal, see p S04 of Auguste Haussmann's "Canton et le Commerce 
Europeen en Chine", in Revue des Deux Mondes , H S , Vol 16 (Oct. 15, 1846) , 298-540 Haussmann, a member of 
the French mission to China and a prolific writer on Chinese commerce, gives a careful description of the Can- 
ton trading section, comments on the Chinese, and provides statistics He remarks (S28-S29) on the alleged po- 
litical motives in the establishment of the Medical Missionary Society throiigh the liberality of English and 
American residents Perry's Narrative (I, 155-156) gives a depressing description of the appearance of Canton, 
typical of the many statements of foreigners’ disappointment on actually seeing Asiatic ports which had been 
idealized in their imaginations 

In Com Reis , I, 514, appears the following description " .The city is enclosed by brick walls, on a 
sandstone foundation, six or seven miles in circuit, and entered by 12 gates The suburbs are nearly as large 
as the city itself On the south, they stretch along the river-side, and at their southwest comer are the 
'Hongs', or foreign quarters — a long range of buildings separated from the river by a quay. There are in all 
15 hongs, including those belonging to the British, American, Dutch, and other merchants Thq whole territory, 
however, allotted to foreigners, is comparatively limited. The population of Canton is aoout 1,000,000, a 
large part of wdilch resides on the water, so that for four or five miles opposite to, and above and below the 
city, the river is crowded with floating dwellings " Above Canton stood the trading and mamifactoring city of 
Fatshan 
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with a long history of foreign trading reach- French missionary school, and a chapel A 
ing hack' to the early Arah navigators, was Chinese town was located on shore, hut the 

really the Chinese capital for diplomatic re- foreign "conmnmity” was afloat Careful 

lations with the West When calculation of risks led insurance companies 
Its Special Commodore Biddle established to limit their coverage to property on the 

Positions the American Legation in the water Dr Wood, the naval surgeon and a 

Ooatinued For- foreign settlement outside reliable reporter, described Whampoa as a 

sign Desire to the walls of the city he miserable and pestilential place, surrounded 

Enter the Native thereby placed the consulate by marshes, quite desolate in appearance ® 

City at Canton in a special posi- Its human features were equally miserable, 

tion, and prevented for sev- as earlier discussion of the difficulties of 

eral years the appearance of the particular the United States marshal with sick and vio- 

evil which plagued other consulates in China lent seamen has shown The consul at Canton 

— the difficulty of communicating quickly found it desirable to be at Whampoa to look 

with diplomatic superiors Proximity, how- after the affairs of mariners ana also to be 

ever, did not guarantee harmony between the at his office, as required by regulations, 

two offices The question of entry into the to attend to the needs of merchants The im~ 
native city became a matter of increasing in- possibility of his doing both things has re- 

terest among foreigners and was not disposed ceived attention ^ 

of until the second Anglo-Ghinese War As The signing of treaties and the pass- 

early as 1845 the troublesome missionary, ing of the Co-hong did not quickly alter the 

I J Roberts, was denied admission by the native spirit and attitude toward foreign in- 

governor, who stated that the situation at terests The Co-hong had 

Canton was different from that at other EevleTr of been a convenient mercantile 

ports, as the people were excitable, and ad- Difficulties mechanism permitting cctncen- 

vised that " the said Merchant Roberts" con- After the tration of administration and 

form to existing arrangements and "quickly Treaties responsibility Diffusion of 

obtain threefold profits" control followed the treaties 
Foreign ships could not proceed be- Much more than was the case at Shanghai, the 
yond Whampoa, nor were their seamen allowed history of Canton, during the decade and a half 
to go up to the Canton fac-^ories, as mer- under consideration witnessed difficulties 

chants and others might do with the local officers and population, in- 
Whempoa Cargo was lightered to and eluding the Chinese merchants ® These diffi- 
from Canton in local craft culties have been reviewed in published dip- 

Vessels occupied the middle of the stream at lomatic studies Only those which manifestly 

the anchorage, a branch of the Pearl River influenced American consuls and merchants are 

Anchored in various places were floating related here 

stores for ship supplies, a hospital and | One of Commissione r Cushing's first 

5 Canton CL , No SS, Forbes to Sec of State, May, 1845 On the mimher of foreigners at Canton in differ- 
ent years see note 6 of the preceding chapter 

^ Frahkwei , 275-276 (On restriction of seamen see 155n , above ) 

( g-gl-SOPal Narrative of a Voyage , etc , 73) gives a vivid and not very palatable description of de- 
tans and activities at Whampoa, showing the change wrought be the pirate disturbances of 1854-1855 La Gra- 
viere, Ygyage en Chine , 1, 131—132, notes, with a mariner's detail, the clippers, Bombay "oountiy— ships", 
and other vessels present, and comments on the situation generally Cutler's Greyhounds of the Sea contains a 
moderately satisfacioiy pen sketch of IShampoa (p 100) . Another view is on p 7 of the present work The 
diary of Marie Antoinette Kinney, Seaweed, supplies unusual information on TOiampoa and the nearby area, as well 
as remarks on James Beecher (brother of Harriet Beecher Stowe, and preacher at the floating church) and several 
public figures of the time Pages 40-45 describe a trip to Canton 

ISSn , above For the differeut marshals who served see Appendix 1, under Canton The legal problem 
relating to unrepresented Malays is exhibited above, p 191 Some of the ;3udicial cases at Canton are re- 
viewed on page 96 

With reference to the abolition of the Go-hong Morse writes (The Gilds of China. 84-85') 

"Thus ended the omnipotent gild merchant of Canton, smitten by the power of belUgerent traders from the 
West, but the merchants of China, driven back upon their entrenchments, have continued the battle with the si- 
lent and more effective weapons of the craft gild and the provincial club With these institutions of China 
to-day, institutions which disappeared as living realities from England with the Middle Ages, the Chinese have 
maintained their own " ^ 
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Cushing's concerns was the security of 
Attention to Americans at Canton He ar- 
the Security ranged resolutions on this 
of Americansj subject with the local an- 
General Influ- thorities, extended and im- 
ence of Anglo- proved the American factory 
Chinese Disputes area, and organized a police 
force ® Rebel activities 
and British conflicts with the Chinese were 
the most conspicuous causes of unrest and 
danger Although Americans had their own 
Issues to settle, they were for the most part 
sideline spectators of contests between the 
more Important foreign nation and the Chi- 
nese, which might at any time damage non- 
combatants In 1848, for example, when it 
was feared that the British might withdraw 
their consulate and blockade Canton, there 
was excitement among Americans, allayed only 
by assurances to the American Legation from 
the Governor of Hongkong It was urged on 
this official that neutral trade should not 
be allowed to suffer because of problems af- 
fecting the British and the Chinese In the 
spring of 1849 widespread apprehension was 
created in South China over the question of 
the opening of Canton city, and British naval 
demonstrations added to this suspense, which 
prostrated trade ® The crisis passed, how- 
ever, and in April trade revived 

A spirited engagement at Whampoa on 
December SO, 1854 between Imperialists and 
insurgents required the attention of naval 
vessels The American vice 
Disturbances consul, Sturgis, asserted 

at ibampoa, that British and other naval 

1854-1855 officers disregarded the 

safety of foreign trade In 

this, however, he was not supported by the 
American naval commander, Joel Abbot, who 
found Sturgis' remarks objectionable, an in- 
stance of naval solidarity which cut across 


national lines ® During these disturbances 
of 1854-1855, the British and the American 
authorities resolved that goods for shipment 
at Whampoa for British and American account 
should pass from Canton under their respec- 
tive flags, and that consuls should grant 
certificates to proper applicants, which 
should be returned and filed at the consu- 
lates Various complications to which this 
action opened the door have been observed in 
discussions of consuls ' supervision of the 
use of the flag and their controversies with 
naval officers At this point they exhibit 
the confusion of interests caused by the 
proximity of other foreigners (to whom Amer- 
icans were sometimes indebted for assistance) 
and the presence of domestic Insurrection- 
ists 


Second only in general interest to 
the Intermittent dislocations of trade by 
military activities were the failures in 1856 
of two Important American 
Failures of trading firms of high reputa- 
Wetmore and tion At different times 
Company and both of these had a connec- 
Nye Brothers tion with the consular serv- 
and Company ice, through identity of 

personnel The failure of 
Wetmore and Company (with branches at Shang- 
hai, Foochow, and New York) v^as regarded as 
unnecessary, and that of Nye Brothers and 
Company was the signal for expressions of 
desire to see the firm reestablished on a 
solid basis Such cases of financial diffi- 
culty suggest that, in the midst of commer- 
cial rivalry, there existed a cooperative 
(perhaps a nationalistic) feeling which held 
the difficulty of any reputable firm to be 
the concern of all Americans in the East The 
reports and discussions supply a useful ini- 
tiation into the spirit of international com- 
merce in China With all its obligations 


®Fuess, The Life of Caleb Gushing, I, 442 

'^ 4 Ohitia DP, No 40, Parker to Buchanan, Jan 25, 1848 Morse and Dennett give full accounts of diplomatic 
and military occurrences 

®For comment on the general agitation and injury to trade see the Overland China Mail , Vol 11, No 15, MAr 
30, 1849, p 59 A resolution of Chinese dealers m foreign woollens opposed admission of foreigners to Canton 
and talked of suspension of the purchase of foreign woollens Perhaps for rhetorical effect, these traders 
argued the possibility of use by Chinese of "elegant silks and native cottons", instead of foreign imports, for 
garments On the question of entry into Canton and the practical force of local opposition cf Morse, Int 
Reis , I, 577ff , and 430 

<> 11 nh-iriR DD ^ No 1, Parker to Marcy, Jan 12, 1855, exhibits 20-23, and No 2, Feb 12, 1855, ends , 
Sturgis to Cook It was asserted that in 1855 foreign merchants at Canton favored rebels in China as opposed 
to the Imperial forces, since they felt that in any event they could hardly have fewer privileges than they 
possessed at the time 

Shortly before these events, the currency question had been a burning issue at Canton (pp 212-213, above) . 
As at Shanghai, the question of sale of arms and services by Americans to rebels required particular attention 
^° Ibld , No 2, Parker to Marcy, Feb 12, 1855, end to Sturgis Cf pp 117-118, 124n. , and 135ff , above 
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metj Wetmore and Company resumed under the 
style of Wetmore, Williams, and Company 

In October, 1856, local hostilities 
began in the so-called Arrow War between the 
English and the Chinese The foreign facto- 
ries were pillaged and 
The Arrow War burned by the Chinese on De- 
aad Some Effects cember 15, 1856 The city 
on American of Canton was taken by the 
Interests British a year later, on De- 
cember 29, 1857 They con- 
tinued to occupy and superYise it for four 
years The taking of the city and actual 
entry within its walls occasioned intense 
excitement The eagerness of Consul Keen- 
an from Hongkong to be present nearly cost 
him his office During the British opera- 
tions of 1856 the American and French naval 
forces sought to remain neutral American 
guards were removed from Canton on November 
16, and on the twenty-second the American 
and French consulates were closed During 
the American withdrawal from the factories 
cne American flag was fired on from tne Bar- 


rier torts, which Commodore Armstrong Imme- 
diately ordered taken This American venture 
brougni at least temporary satisfaction, but 
It showed again the near impossibility of 
Americans' remaining in a position of insured 
neutrality while hostilities were occurring 
all about them Consuls of some European 
nations went so far as to try to place the 
responsibility for the protection of neutral 
Interests on the English The British issued 
a notification of blockade of the river and 
the port of Canton from August 7, 1857 

The American consulate and the resi- 
dences of citizens at Canton were destroyed 
by fire, and the business of the consulate 

was done at the Legation, on 
Locations of American vessels, and, on 
the Consiaate different occasions, at Wham- 
poa Its temporary location 
at Macao in January, 1857 created the oddity 
of two American offices, with exequaturs from 
two different powers, operating at a single 
place 

On the return of peace in 1858 the 


the days of the Co-hong the handling of failures by Americans and Chinese contained elements of simi- 
larity 

Cosenza (The Complete Journal, 178) discusses the case of Wetmore and Company The firm had been founded 
by William S Wetmore, neph^ of a partner of Edward Carrington of Providence, said at one time to have been 
the largest shipowner apd East India merchant in the United States At Canton he established, with Joseph 
Archer of Philadelphia, the house of Wetmore and Company, taking over the large trade of Nathan I)unn and 
Company At the time of the failure it was reported that the treasury contained #32,000 and that the collapse 
was brought on only "through the rascality of Roberts", who has been given notice as vice consul at Hongkong 
"'The old folks were most savage and immediately sent out L Sheppard Wetmore and paid in full •" for the 
Nye case cf 35-2, S Ex Doe 22, II, 763, 781, and passim Liabilities were #5,600,000 and the deficit was 
at least $2,200,000 A legal complication is mentioned above, 148n , see also p 189 

The American families represented by firms at Canton and later at other ports show interlocking personal, 
social, and commercial relations, e g , those of the Forbeses and Russells vrith the Heards. It has not been 
passible to supply adequate information here on individual American merchants This biographical aspect of 
the subject must be left to others, using materials such as those in the Baker Library Certain works like 
Thomas Franklin. Waters' Augustine Heard and His Friends (Salem, 1916) are useful (See pages 49-52 of Waters' 
book for praise of Augustine Heard's personal characteristics When John Heard retired as head of this house 
in December, 1862 he regarded it as second to none in China ) 

James Murray Forbes, a son of Robert B Forbes, lived to April 26, 1957 He was born in Boston on July 
17, 1845 After a year la Harvard College he joined Russell and Company, going to China in 1863 At Canton he 
was also consul for Sweden and Norway In 1869 he returned to the United States and in 1870 became the senior 
partner in Russell and Company He was later president of the Chicago Burlington & Northern R R (Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin , May 7, 1937, p 893 ) 

^*It seems, however, to have been some weeks before the fall of Canton became known among Chinese at the 

port of Foochow The capture of "the Gov Gen of Canton, by the English was an event hailed with much joy by 

liie Canton men resident here that officer having rendered himself very unpopular among the Cantonese by the 

tyrannical government of their Province" ( 2 Foochow CL, No S, Dunn to Case, Feb 18, 1858 ) 

See the Boston Dally Advertiser of Feb 14, 1857 for amusing renderings of the difficulty with this offi- 
cial, leh 

i^Morse, Int Reis , I, 454, 4 Canton CL , Perry to Gass, No 27, Aug 5, 1857 For Perry's clash with Arm- 
strong regarding evacuation of Canton see above, 124n An earlier difference of Sturgis with Parker and Com- 
modore Abbot, concerning naval protection of American interests in 1855, is related on pages 117-118 and ISOn 
description of the factories during hostilities is found in 4 Canton CL , Perry to Marcy, No 19, Jan 18, 
1857 On the Chinese motive in burning the factories of 178n , above Perry moved to Whampoa but that place 
became unsafe (Jan 13, 1857) when English and Spanish war vessels left, "the signal for a general evacuation 
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question of where to hulld new factories ap- were composed, with the exception of one grow- 
peared As a temporary location the island ing out of the regulation that vessels laden 
of Honam, across the river from the old site at Hongkong, and then going to Canton for ad- 
and outside the range of mar- ditional cargo, should have a certificate from 
Where Shoxild tial law, was used hy most of the harbormaster at the British port A regu- 

the Hew Foreign the merchants, who converted lation affecting American citizens might not 

Section at former warehouses Into quar- be adopted without previous reference to the 

Canton he ters It was finally ar- consul Ward, the American minister, secured 

Located? ranged that Shameen ("The from the governor-general an admission of the 

Sand Plats") on the Canton impropriety of the rule In the case of the 
side should be developed This district had Sea Serpent , however, the Chinese official 

previously had an unsavory character, in ev- refused a clearance because she had taken on 

ery respect, but the British government spent cargo at Macao, which he called Chinese terri- 
a large sum in successful development of it tory American ships must pay duty, it was 
Of the acreage allotted by the Chinese autho- argued, on all cargo taken there if they later 
rities, four-fifths went to the British and completed loading at Canton Ward would not 
one-fifth to the French Although the French admit the contention, since the consul at Ma- 

lots were not taken up, applications for cao held his exequatur from the Portuguese 

those of the British (ready for occupancy in government — a reappearance of the sovereignty 

1861) wdre keenly competitive The British issue which has already required attention at 

government, lessee from the Chinese gove^^n- different times Ward, therefore, allowed the 

ment, issued titles to individuals desiring Sea Serpent to sail without a clearance This 

leases As Dennett points out, no American particular argument was conducted with great- 

in authority was present who would uphold the est courtesy and issued in an agreement to 
principle previously worked out at Shanghai, disagree 

where the Chinese officials leased directly During the larger part of the period 

to different nationalities No section was of acute controversy at Canton the consul was 

granted the Americans at Canton, but, for- 0 H Perry, son of the Commodore. Although 

tunately, the British area was thrown open to he was the object of some 

applicants of all races, except the Chinese Aaerioan doubtful criticism and exhib- 

A concurrent indication of the prac- Consular ited a marked vigor of opln- 

tical difficulty of securing thoroughgoing Officers ion, he made a creditable rec- 

unlty of American and English or European at Oanton ord In general, he does not 

policy was the question (1859- suffer by comparison with the 

Protection of 1860) of the part to be first merchant consul mentioned here, Paul S 

Equal Rights of played by Americans in the Forbes, or with the three vice consuls who 

imerlcans at the organization of the new cus- substituted for this officer — B Forbes, 

CustonihouBe, tomhouse, as distinguished D N Spooner, and R S Sturgis.^® In 1853 

1859-1860 from British influence it was remarked that for over twenty years 

Late in 1860 difficulties be- the office had been occupied by a member of 

tween American merchants and the customhouse Russell and Company In 1854 this "Russell 

of the place" No American ship of vrar was then present Mach Merican property was left behind Perry saved 
all the consular archives and deposited them at the Macao consulate He was much occupied with the description 
of American losses at Canton and Whampoa, in view of the claims which would be entered (See above, 140n ) 

After removal of the blockade, the Anencan, British, and French consulates functioned at Whampoa, Canton still 
being under martial law ( 5 Canton CL , So 4, Feb 20, 1858 ) 

^^Anerican fear that new arrangements would aggrandize the British unduly is described above, p 174 
^®See above, 182n , insistence that the Anerican consul be properly consulted regarding! regulations Accord- 
ing to MacMurray*s list of dates of opening of branches of the maritime customs, the Canton office was estab- 
lished in 1859 His dates, from the Chinese government, form a convenient reference, but they do not always 
coincide with those given by Cordier (226n , above) ( Treaties and Agreements with and Concerning China 1894 - 
1919 . II, pp 1507-1508 ) 

^ ^19 China DP , Ward to Cass, No 24, Oct 28, 1860 On relation with Chinese officers at Canton see brief 
comment above, 167, for example, and on the difficulty regarding the services of an interpreter as late as 1859 
note p 114 

i®La Gravlere writes fully of the hospitality, energy, ambition, personal attractiveness and culture, and 
alert Americanism of "Foxl" (Forbes), in his Voyage en Chine, I, 156-157 He was taken on Forbes’ cutter, the 
" Gipsy" . to visit Captain Endicott, of a receiving ship. His favorable comment on the reliability of the Chi- 
nese merchants whom he met is found in Vol I, p 158 Of 164n , above (The French consul-general at the 
beginning of the period was Lanoy, who signed the treaty of Jly 25, 1845. Gordler, Deux Etablissements, 27 ) 
For the periods of tenure of officers see Appendix 1, and for their qualities, Chapter IS, above 
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and Company era” ended what Harris called the 
hold of ”one family of Whigs" and introduced 
the Democratic period of the consulate 

Canton was not primarily a place of 
production With the growth of other ports 
it became less satisfactory as a shipping 
center. It was at a great 
Change in distance from important 
Ooimercial sources of supply The aband- 
Status of onment of the old factory 
Canton sites and greater use of 

Hongkong as a base marked a 
step in the commercial subordination of Can- 
ton locally to the British emporium Figures 
of shipping and trade show the change, and 
provide a basis for comparison with the growth 
of Shanghai, vigorously drawing northern and 
inland trade to itself 


Canton. Shipping 


A special system of loading and un- 
loading was used in the Canton trade, because 
of the necessity of lightering goods to and 
from Whampoa Williams re- 
Mschanlcs of lates the arrangements in 
Coamarce at great detail The essen- 

Canton tial steps are described 

here, for imports only For 
exports the statement of procedure can be 
reversed. On arrival of a ship at Whampoa 
the captain proceeded to Canton and deposited 
her register with the consul, who gave him 
(or the consignee) a report for the custom- 
house On receipt of this manifest, a permit 
was issued to open the cargo described there- 
in and to place goods in cargo (or chop) 
boats These lighters, generally accommodat- 
ing about three hundred piculs of cargo, were 
roomy boats, and reasonably safe, although 
sometimes the boat people expertly abstracted 
a percentage of the goods The shipper ob- 
tained his orders for delivery of commodities 
countersigned by the consignee of the boat. 


and made out from these orders the list of 
packages to be landed in one chop boat Ap- 
plication was then made at the customhouse 
for cargo-boat notes for the necessary number 
of lighters These were hired by the indi- 
vidual importer, but one or two customs 
clerks went on them as inspectors On the 
second following day the lighters were at the 
ship When loaded they went to the floating 
customhouse at Whampoa and their hatches were 
sealed for the trip to Canton There, the 
importer gave a memorandum of their lading to 
the office and applied for an order from the 
customs to the Bank to receive the stated 
duties and to issue a receipt Then the car- 
go was examined and the duties were deter- 
mined With his duty receipt the importer 
again went to the customhouse and exchanged 
it for a duty-paid order, in Chinese and 
English, which released his goods 

A general idea of American shipping 
(and trade) at Canton may be gained from Ap- 
pendix 4 C, but certain amplifications are 

necessary, as well as an in- 
Aaericaa Commetrce dicatlon of the relative po- 
in Second Place sition of Americans with ref- 
erence to the total commerce 
of the port There are some irregularities 
and uncertainties in statistics, as in the 
case of those American "passenger" ships 
taking their final departure from Hongkong 
The mam tendencies, nevertheless, are evi- 
dent Always there is the picture of Ameri- 
can trade trailing that of the British 

Figures follow for certain features 
of shipping in 1845, 1854, 1856, 1859, and 
1860 In the first of these years a total 

of 502 vessels (136,850 tons) 
Figures for arrived and 327 (148,273 tons) 
Certain cleared Of those entering. 
Tears 1845j! 182 (over 80,000 tons) were 

British and 83 (over 35,000 
tons) were American. The Dutch followed the 
Americans, at a great distance, with eleven. 
The following table presents the comparative 


^®0tt the political and mercantile aspect of this matter see above, p 57 

^° 0hln Com Guide (1863 ed }, ISSff , 165ff , 169, 178 A score of jaative pilots, distributed at Canton, 
Macao, and Hongkong, had this whole business and divided their receipts among their three offices Williams 
describes a characteristic expression of the Chinese social feature of responsibility in the pre-treaty pilot 
system, including amusing comment and remarks on the change in status of the former ship purveyors, partly dis- 
placed by the house compradores of individual firms at Hongkong Hie account covers interesting arrangements 
regarding trade, details of stowing and transhipping, etc , and supplies several reproductions of such trade 
and customs documents as import and export manifests aaad a Canton port clearance Similar forms were nsed at 
other ports For procedure in connection with tonnage dues see the same book, 166-167, 

21 Morse states that in the first third of the nineteenth century two- thirds of the foreign trade at Canton 
was in English hands Most of the remainder was American. ( The Gilds of China , pp 81-82 An important 
background work ) Numerous interpretations and statements of tendencies in shipping are included in other 
chapters of the present work, they may be located by reference to the index; 
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importance of American shipping, in connec- 
tion with chief ports from which vessels came 
and those to which they went In the columns 
of totals some trips to d.nd from " scattering" 


ports 

are omitted 22 




From 

Place 

I2. 


Total 

American 


Total 

American 

16 


Europe 

79 


47 

5 

Liverpool, etc 

20 


69 

8 

Bombay 

29 


8 

4 

Calcutta 

14 

4 

23 

6 

Penang, Singa- 

- 15 

7 



pore, and 
Straits 



13 

13 

New York 

40 

39 

4 


Rotterdam, etc 

14 


25 


Copenliagen 

15 


12 


Hamburg 

19 


23 

19 

Philippine Is 

28 

14 


American Only 


American Only 


1 Macao 

5 Amoy, Chusan, 12 

Ningpo, and 
Shanghai 

2 Batavia, Sou- 2 

rahaya, etc 

2 Ball and Lombok 

6 Boston S 

2 Philadelphia 

5 Baltimore and 

Salem 

2 New Orleans and 

Mobile 

2 Mexico 2 

S Callao and Lima 1 

1 Yalparaiso 

S Sandwich Islands 1 

and Polynesia 


In this year much attention was at- 
tracted by the arrival of Forbes' Midas , a 
small twin-screw schooner of John Ericsson 

design It was employed, for 
Arrival of miscellaneous purposes, about 

the Midas , the outer anchorage of the 
Canton River It was sunk 
in 1846 while on a salvage venture to the 
Philippine Islands 

According to the Commercial Relations 
(l, 524) there arrived at Canton in 1854 a 
total of 320 vessels (154,157 tons), of which 
the British had 137 (68,795 
1854, tons) and the Americans 65 

(or 66 ), of something more 
than 45,000 tons A comparative idea of 
American shipping, in relation to other flags 
than the British, may be obtained from the 
following figures. Dutch, 23 (10,427 tons), 
bpanish, 21 (6,344), Peruvian, 18 (6,268 ) 5 
and Hamburg, 15 (3,274) There were vessels 
imder twelve other flags An interesting ar- 
rival in this year (December 12) was the Amer- 
ican bark Palmetto (282) from Sitka By 1854 
the trade with California was steadily in- 
creasing It has been noticed in other con- 
nections that there was a marked desire at 
this time for the right to use the United 
States colors on locally-built tonnage em- 
ployed in Local trade 

In 1856, 46 American vessels entered 
from, and 56 cleared for, the following plac- 
es (or were sold) . 


^^ Ohln Eepos , X7, 165-172 A slight variation from these figures for American shipping will be noted m 
Appendix 4 C The figures from The Chinese Repository probably include additional vessels from the end of the 
preceding, or the beginning of the succeeding, year 

No other than American vessels were from the IJnited States, but one non-American vessel cleared for New 
Zork If others went to the TTnlted States, th^ did so indirectly Figures appear also in Gonsular Returns of 
British Trade with China. For the Year 1845 (Hongkong, 1846) In the same senes for 1847 figures are given 
for all arrivals, SIE (125,926 tons) — of which 221 were British (88,876 tons) and 60 or more were American 7 
were Dutch 

Of non-American vessels lying at anchor at TOiampoa at one time in January, 1852 (19 British, 2 Dutch, S 
Peruvian, 1 French, 1 Norwegian, and 1 Siamese), 6 were for California and 2 were for the West Coast of South 
America Each Peravian vessel had an American house as consignee at Canton — ^Nye, Parkin and Company (West , 

Coast), King and Company (West Coast), and Russell and Company (California) 

Comparative figures should he read with tonnage in mind, as well as the number of vessels, and a realiza- 
tion that profit was governed partly by another (unrecorded) factor — speed 
®®R B Forbes, Notes on Ships of the Past, 23 On the interest of experts see Chin Repos , UJ (1845), 

248 See also Forbes' ^Personal Memoranda*^, in Proc. , Mass Hist Soc , 7ol 7 (1865-1864), pp 410-417, with 
reference to his pioneering in the sending of steam vejssels to the Orient (Midas. Edith) 

The steamer Willamette (590, or 414, tons), used locally in China, had operated on the Astoria route on the 
Columbia River, at least in 1851 Being too expensive she was sent to San Francisco and then to China Orig- 
inally she had been sent from the East to the Pacific with a ship*s bottom built under her (Wright, Lewis & 
Dryden* s Marine Hist of the Pac Northwest, 35 ) 

2 4 With reference to 90 British vessels in this year, it was reported that 26 entered in ballast (18 clearing 
in ballast), and that of 47 country (India) ships 20 came in ballast (10 clearing thus) ( The Hongkong Govern- 

ment Gazette. N S., I, No 3, Jly 21, 1855, correcting an earlier report ) 
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rom 

Port 

l£ 

From 

Port 

1° 

2 

New York 

10 

5 

India 

1 

9 

E Coast (China) 14 

3 

Great Britain 

3 

8 

San Francisco 

1 


Boston 

2 

6 

Hongkong 

14 

2 

Whaling 

1 

5 

Manila 

3 

2 

Oregon 





1 

Siam 

1 


— and one each from HelboTjrne, Batavxa, and Callao, 
and one to Valparaiso, fire were sold 

1856, During ail of 1857 and part 

1858 j of 1858, trade was disrupted 

In the last quarter of 1858, 
of nine American vessels entering, seven were 
from Hongkong, eight were in ballast* Five 
American vessels left for Hongkong (in bal- 
last), three for Hew York (with cargo of 
|232,678), and two were left in port The 
Overland Friend of China (July 10, 1856) men- 
tions 30,929 tons of shipping lying at Vl/ham- 
poa — ^British, 20,935, American, 4,527, and 
the rest under seven other flags 

In 1859, most of the American tonnage 
entering during the first three quarters came 
from Hongkong Figures showing the relative 
importance of various points of departure and 
destinations may be compared 
1859, with earlier figures Some 

tonnage continued ”in port". 


From 

Place 

To 

From 

Place 

To_ 

22 

Hongkong 

8 

1 

Nlngpo 


3 

Shanghai 

2 

1 

Foochow 

1 

1 

Amoy 

1 


Manila 

1 


New York 

11 

1 

Pechili (Gulf) 


2 

Macao 

4 

2 

San Francisco 


4 

Bombay 



London 

1 

1 

Japan 



Havana 

1 


In the 

second 

half 

of 1860 there 

were 


entries of 406 vessels (120,099 tons), accord- 
ing to one comparative set of figures (540, 

of 178,582 tons, according to 
1860 another) Used simply for 

the sake of general compari- 
son, these statistics show the position of 
American merchantmen The classification used 
in this case divides vessels into British, 
British river steamers and lorchas, American, 
American river steamers, and sundry, Of the 
total, sixty-six (36,028) were British, sixty- 
three (8,467) were British river steamers and 
lorchas, twenty-five (20,336) were American, 

206 (or, according to Appendix 4 C, 239 

39,468) were American river steamers, and 


forty-six (16,698) were sundry Many vessels 
entered or cleared in ballast Of entries, 

134 (57,483) were in ballast, of which forty- 
seven (23,770) were British, eighteen (15,870) 
were American, two (256) were British river 
steamers and lorchas, and thirty— thiee (3,148) 
were American river steamers As against 404 
departures (106,027) with cargo, there were 
124 (64,202) in ballast Of these, iorty-flve 
(23,513) were British and twenty- three 
(18,710) were American American river 
steamers nearly always had cargo outward 

According to figures presented in Ap- 
pendix 4C, eighty-one American vessels, of 
36,929 tons, entered at Canton in 1845 In 
1860 the number was seventy-one, of 59,220 
tons The number of entries dropped, but the 
tonnage rose Although there 
1845-1860 were fluctuations and tempo- 
rary disturbances, American 
shipping remained in much the same position, 
with reference to British and other shipping, 
which it had long held The amount of Ameri- 
can river tonnage was notable 


Canton: Imports and Exports 

In considering figures of the import 
and export trade of Canton it is always nec- 
essary to keep in mind the large, and offi- 
cially unrecorded, import of 
Factors Condition- opium, ® ® and the use of specie 
ing the Statistics for purchases Another con- 
of Imports: Opium, sideration is the fact that 
Specie, Hongkong the existence of facilities 
Purchases, and for sending goods up from 
Smuggling Re- Hongkong reduced the amount 
exports? Com- landed at Canton as American 
peting Ports goods before sale to native 
dealers. American shipping 
introduced large quantities of imports origi- 
nating in other parts of Eastern Asia and the 
Pacific, with the result that imports on 
American vessels may not be regarded as syn- 
onymous with American imports, although the 
country of production of most of the articles 
in the detailed lists reported can be identi- 
fied Appendix 4C indicates the more impor- 
tant commodities Existing facilities for 
smuggling to Canton (and some other ports) 
from Hongkong and Macao permitted a statisti- 
cal leakage which seems to have been consid- 
erable From Canton there were re-exports of 
cotton or manufactures of cotton and wool to 
other ports of China, under customhouse cer- 
tificates of payment of import duties In 
1846 there were re-exported (probably to 


25 


*Cf chapter 11, above. Section c, on opium 
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Shanghai) raw cotton (8,800 piculs), white 
cotton shirtings (44,184 piculs), and broad 
woollens (11,180 chang, of eleven feet, nine 
inches each) Canton export figures were 
modified year by year as Shanghai drew off 
silk exports, as other ports attracted the 
Bohea (pron Bo-hee) teas and those of 
Chekiang and Anhwei Provinces, and as the 
effects of war and rebellion made themselves 
felt At the end of the period Hankow also 
became a considerable tea port Habit was 
strong, however, and many goods still flowed 
to Canton 

At this port definite commercial 
practices evolved and formed a part of the 
setting for trade The Canton Consular Let - 
ters at the end of 1846 and 
Trade Methods the beginning of 1852 supply 
and most of the following facts 

Procedure October, November, and De- 

cember were generally the 
most active months, especially in the Ameri- 
can trade Insurance on exports to the 
United States varied In 1846 it ranged 
from Ig^ to 2^ if effected In the United 
States and was if arranged in China or 
in India In the winter of 1857-1858 rates 
were high as a result of the added fire risk 
In 1846 freight to the United States brought 
from |16 to |20 a ton of forty cubic feet 
In 1852®’'’ freights to New York brought |8 
and flO, to California $10 to $12 a ton of 
forty cubic feet, for tea, and $12 to $15, 
for silk, and to England £2 10 to £3 a ton 
of fifty cubic feet In that year Chinese 
passengers for San Francisco paid from $35 to 
$40 each In 1846, commissions for purchas- 
ing and shipping were 2^, and for endorsing 
and negotiating bills on London they were 1^ 
Goods were bought from hong merchants or tea 
brokers for cash or on two months’ credit 
The statement for 1852 mentions direct ex- 
change for foreign goods as one substitute 


for cash purchases Import goods were sold at 
Canton duty paid and at two months' credit, 2 $ 
discount being allowed for cash Opium was 
deliverable at Cunsingmoon According to ear- 
lier descriptions, duties on exports of tea 
were usually paid by the seller, for the sake 
of convenience, and were Included in the 
price Both black and green teas paid two and 
a half cents a pound or two and a half taels 
(the tael being rated by the consul at |1 50) 
on each picul (iSSy pounds) The Chinese 
sellers received the teas in packhouses, 
weighed and marked them, and at their own risk 
placed them on vessels at Whampoa The season 
for sale and shipment began in July Silk 
piece goods paid a duty of twelve cents a 
pound and raw silk ten, cents Wrote Consul 
Forbes (1846)* 

"Under the new system prices are higher than during 
the time of the British Company and also higher than 
prior to the treaties . . — to he attributed chiefly to 
greater competition among buyers and to a demand for 
returns for the increased importations " 

It is impossible to give a detailed price his- 
tory, but occasional figures are included as 
an indication of the range of values 

The smooth functioning of the mechan- 
ism of trade at Canton owed much to the meth- 
od of leaving a large part of the arrange- 
ments to the practical-minded 
Chinese Facility Chinese Especially consplc- 
in the Mechanics nous was the compradore sys- 
of Tradej idae tem, on which much has been 
Compradore written The compradore was 
at first a combination of 
steward and purser for the foreign merchant, 
on whom he sometimes spied His usual con- 
nection with a native mercantile and banking 
firm facilitated transactions In his employ 
was a shroff, charged with the physical man- 
agement of moneys In spite of changing 


2®Attention has been paid not only to American consular figures but also to such publications as Consular Ee - 
turns of British Trade with China , for individual years from 1845 to 1848, published at Hongkong This and 
other items enclosed with Mericau oonsiilar letters, though scattered, form a good library of uncommon sources 
^’"Monthly Report for the Mail and Prices-Gurrent", No 26, Canton, Jan 28, 1852 The premium on. sycee was 
one and one-half taels , gold stood at $21 75 

^^ 5 Canton GL, Forbes to Buchanan, No 46, Dec 51, 1846 1 statement in No 40, Jen 15, 1846, however, 

seta the figure at $10 a picpl on raw silk and |12 on silk goods Duties were specific, usually from 5 to 10 
per cent on the cost In the United States, for imports, ginseng, however, paid 10 cents a pound (For the at- 
tempt to approximate % see Art X of the British Ireaiy of Nanking ) For detailed schedules of duties note 
the annexes to the treaties After 1845 the recording of exports was largely changed from packages to pounds, 
(Forbes estimated that to August, 1843, export duties at Canton-included in the price of goods— were 20^ Not- 
ing a drop, to S or lOjS, of a similar levy on imports, the consul pointed to supposedly heavy internal taxes 
as an obstacle to accurate determination of the total burden on goods, 28—2, H [Ex ] Doc 73, 2S1 ) For the 
American tariff on Imports into the United States see above, p 16 
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conditions the compradore remained as an es- 
sential link in the chain of commercial op- 
erations Mercantile attentiveness to de- 
tail possibly owed something to early reli- 
ance on oral agreements, when neither party 
could understand the writing of the other 
and each had to make his own separate notes — 
a commercial manifestation of what, in these 
pages, has been called the "translation 
problem " 

Leading imports into 

Imports, Canton from the United States 
1845 and 1846 In 1845 and 1846 follow: 



1845 

1846 

Jeans (pieces) 

15,251 

30,119 

Drills (pieces) 

145,650 

407,212 

Sheetings (pieces) 
Skins (pieces) (otter 

364,544 

31,682 

and beaver) 

8,929 

11,646 

Bread (barrels) 


18,903 

(Meats) 

Lead (piculs) 

29,086 

7,694 

Silver 

#496,000 

#50,950 


Among the other items brought in were cotton 
(5,967 bales in one quarter), copper, locks, 
glass, and muskets British figures show 
noticeable quantities of some American (and 
other) re-exports (1846) from Canton to 
Shanghai and other ports of China — long ells, 
raw cotton and cotton yarn, cotton shirtings, 
cotton cloth, woollens etc 

Exports (other than teas) from Canton 
to the United States from September 1, 1845 
to August 31, 1846 included 
Exports these articles 


Article Unit Quantity Average Price per Picul 
(duty included) 


Pongees 

pieces 

61,255 

1 5 20 to # 6 

go 

Handkerchiefs, 







silk 


55,277 

3 25 

II 

4 

00 

Levantine 







handker- 







chiefs 

II 

500 

2 25 

II 

3 

10 

Sarsenets 







(fine lining 






silk) 


7,267 

5 50 

It 

11 

50 

Satins 

It 

2,216 

8 90 

II 

11 

00 

Senshaws 

II 

4,909 

6 90 

II 

10 

76 

Satin Levan- 







tines 

II 

874 

10 00 

II 

15 

00 

Satin Damasks 

It 

493 

17 00 

II 

20 

00 

Crepe Shawls 







and Scarfs 

It 

146,344 

1 50 

II 

70 

00 

Crepes 

I! 

218 

8 00 

II 

16 

00 

Gauze 


247 





Sewing Silk 

Piculs 

157 

2 50 


3 

00 lb 

Raw Silk 

It 

424 

2 SO 


3 

00 " 

Grass Cloth 

Boxes 

561 

3 00 

It 

20 

00 piece 

Nankeens 

II 

678 

60 

II 


80 »' 

Pearl Buttons 

It 

220 

06 

II 


12 gr 

Rhubarb 

It 

1,371 

20 00 

II 

65 

00 picul 

Camphor 

II 

2,242 

11 00 

II 

17 

00 " 

Vermillion 


281 

57 00 

II 

60 

00 ” 

Oil of Cassia 

n 

176 

160 00 

II 

250 

00 " 

Oil of Anise 

« 

173 

106 00 

ti 

155 

00 « 

Sweetmeats 







(ginger) 

It 

4,341 

10 

II 


12 lb 

Chinaware 


775 





Firecrackers 

!I 

26,010 

40 

It 


80 box 






of 40 packs 

Cassia 

Piculs 

7,814 

9 90 

n 

10 

60 

Matting 

Rolls 

25,651 

06 

II 


16 yd 

Split Rattans 

Bundles 

1,368 

14 00 

II 

22 00 picul 


Fans, and 
Fire Screens 

(embroidered) 1,391 


Williams , Chin Com Guide , 161-162 Kuang Yung Pao's ’’The Compradore His Position in the Foreign Trade 
of China” ( The Economic Journal , XXI, Dec , 1911, 636-641) includes useful social and racial observations, and 
treats instructively such topics as the compradore 's origin (from the time of early Spanish trade), changing 
status, disadvantages, international cultural influence, economic character, and probable future Originally 
a purchaser for the foreign trade, the compradore came to render service to purely Chinese concerns 
For mention of a chamber of commerce at Canton see 181n , above 
®°Date with 5 Canton CL , Forbes to Buchanan, So 46, Dec 31, 1846 In Com Reis , III, 572-574, appear 
figures for annual imports and exports in the United States trade, 1845-1852, note also 33-1, H Ex Doc 125 , 
106-108, and Chin Repos , X7I (1847), 514—320 American drills, sheetings, and jeans were priced in 1852 at 
#5.60, #2 45, and $2 25, respectj-vely, per piece (presumably not exceeding the 30 in in width and the 40 yds 
in length mentioned in the tariff) 

In 1845, 158 British vessels and 60 Hongkong lorchas imported into Canton goods with an estimated value 
(in bpanish currency) of |10,715,502 (including #322,568 in treasure) The estimated value of exports in 181 
British vessels and 24 lorchas was nearly twice as much — #20,734,018 No direct trade with the United States 

in British vessels was listed, but much was carried on with other Asiatic and Pacific ports Of the 
#9,625,760 worth of goods imported in British ships and lorchas m 1847 the sum of #4,198,089 represented 
British manufactures 
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Prices varied from month to month, notably 
in the case of cassia With the addition of 
teas, aniseed, gamboge, cane, soy, etc this 
list of exports serves for several years By 
1851 silk piece goods were sent to Calif or- 


Green 

Young Hyson 
Hyson 

Hyson Skin and 
Twankaj- s 
Gunpowder 
Imperial 

Black 

Souchong and Congou 3,338,015 " 

Pekoe SE,147 " 

Orange Pekoe 57,508 " 

Oolong 478,883 " 

(Pouchong also a black tea ) 
Total 

Pounds 80,167,363®^ 


nia For the same period in 1845-1846 teas 
sent to the United States were of the follow- 
ing kinds, amounts, and average prices (ex- 
port duty included) per picul (1846), prices 
per pound (about the end of 1845) being added 
also 


24 

to 

60 

taels 

(picul) 30 

to 

50 ^ 

(lb ) 

32 


50 


40 

n 

65 

" 

14 


32 

.. 

22 

n 

42 

n 

30 

" 

60 

« 

40 


70 

n 

27 

n 

57 

n 

38 

« 

68 

n 


12 

w 

16 

n 

IS 

" 40 

tl 

25 

n 

40 

n 

24 

" 40 

» 

14 

n 

18 

» 

20 

” 35 

n 

18 

n 

40 

H 

28 

" 40 

tt 


9,253,172 lbs 
998,674 " 

2,796,205 " 

1,321,121 " 

891,286 " 


Canton CL , Nos 40, Jan 13, 1846, and 46, Dec 51, 1846, According to The Chinese Repository , XVIII 
(1849), S96ff , total imports into Canton in 1847 in all foreign vessels were |9, 625, 760 and total exports 
were |15,721,940 (against which may be set corresponding figures for Shanghai of £1,009,229 and £1,517,298, 
figiired at 4s 4d to the dollar) The Canton trade for 1848 was much less — Imports $6,534,597, and exports 
$8,653,033 

Particular attention should be drawn to Williams' excellent and diverting descriptions of the different ar- 
ticles of Import and export, in Chin Com Guide , 79ff Drawing on I Hedde's writings and, doubtless, on con- 
siderable personal knowledge, Williams describes the origin of the names of the different teas and silks, spe- 
cifies the grades and types exported to different countries, conunents trenchantly on the terrible living and 
working conditions of Chinese who produced the beautiful silk manufactures, and offers helpful facts concern- 
ing demand and prices of various commodities In no better way could an intimate idea of local and foreign 
trade in Eastern Asia be gained than perusal of his sketches (A careful description of Hedde’s technical 
observations on the growth and manufacture of silk appeared in Hunt’s Merch Mag , Vol 15, Jly -Dec , 1846, 
p 145 ) 

Williams points out that the amount of raw silk produced for Chinese consumption was enormous and that, in 
spite of the vast increase m exports during the fifties, the average of prices was lower than when the export 
was but a fourth as much Values depended chiefly upon the home market, ’’little or no effect being produced 
by the foreign exportation, except among speculative holders at the ports ” The silks sent to England were 
apt to be of finer (Nanking) grade than those shipped to the United States (’’principally Canton kinds, Kom- 
chuk and Kaulong”) Nanking silks (named not from the city of Nanking but by an elision of Nantsin-king, the 
thread of Nantsin, the part of a city in northwestern Chekiang where the silkmen lived) went from Shanghai 
(For differences in details see ibid , 137-158 ) 

Speaking of the steadiness of prices of silk goods of equal quality during many years, the same writer ob- 
serves that goods of low cost were shipped at the expense of quality There was an immense consumption in 
America of dress goods, ’’but for the impossibility of inducing the Chinese to use improved machinery” these 
might have taken the place of French silks in that meirket Lack of evenness and finish of the Chinese product 
was not regarded as sufficiently offset by its cheapness and superiority of material Accordingly, high-cost 
Chinese fabrics were avoided, the export consisting chiefly of dress silks, which were cheap and durable 

Tea was China’s most valuable and Important export It was cultivated in all the provinces south of the 
Yellow River The foreign names given to teas (chiefly from localities of growth or collection) changed fre- 
quently, those applied by the Chinese were usually descriptive — e g. , pekoe (’’white hair”) and hyson, or 
hichun (’’bright spring”) The congou tea alone was produced in eight varieties for foreign demand, ’’each pre- 
senting an almost endless diversity of quality” Imitations and adulterations were frequent, although Wil- 
liams recognized a large degree of mercantile honesty among the manufacturers For the process of scenting 
see ibid , 146-147, pages 142-146 describe different teas in detail. During the latter part of this period 
tea exports increased, but as a result of disturbances in the tea districts and the difficulty of bringing the 
article to port the quali-ty of the leaf deteriorated 
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Tea exports from Canton to the Unit- 
ed States In the year ending June 30, 1849 
were 13,834,450 pounds of green (chiefly 
hyson) and 4,875,564 pounds of hlack (chief- 
ly souchong and congou) Prices showed a 

tendency to decline Ves- 
Tea to the sels taking tea to New York 
United States, at the beginning of the new 
1848-1849 decade were twice as numer- 
ous as those going to Boston 
At this time Canton was regarded as still 
leading Shanghai In general tea exports, al- 
though not in silk Some persons felt that 
Canton had already lost its general primacy 
to Shanghai, however, it retained its chief 
place as the mart for the India trade 

In 1856, American imports at Canton 
exceeded a million and a half dollars in 
value Articles amounting to $20,000 or 

more were drills ($546,423), 
American Imports, sheetings ($228,932), gin- 
1856 seng ($192,681), lead 

($122,913) , quicksilver 
($107,640), gold bars ($50,000), gold dust 
($37,830), silver bars ($34,370), copper 
($23,700), coal ($23,407), and lumber 
($ 20 , 000 ) 

Beginning about this time, the export 
of manufactured silks to the United States 


Decrease in from China generally showed 

American Pur- a decline Up to 1861 the 
chases of annual value of these exports 

Manufactured was about $1,800,000, there- 

Silks after it moved almost to the 

vanishing point Some of the 
crepe shawls and scarfs sent to the United 
States were re-exported to Mexico and South 
America The demand for embroidered goods, 
which had decreased early in the period (to 
1847), continued to rise 3® Raw silk exports 


increased 

From 1856 to the end of the period, 
trade suffered from many military and econom- 
ic disturbances In the winter of 1857-1858 
there was little or no trade at Canton In 

1858 American vessels brought 
Trade Disturbed in chiefly cargoes of rice, 
in Later lears from India, Siam, and Slnga- 
of the Period pore During the year ending 
September 30, 1859, trade was 
still depressed on account of military activ- 
ity, the British and French occupation of 
Canton, and the interception by ruffians of 
tea in transit from the interior In that 
year American vessels brought imports amount- 
ing to $1,235,110 and took away from Canton 
exports of $1,746,517 The latter figure 
may be better understood if it is compared 


It was remarked at the time that use of black teas in various places succeeded that of thq green, which 
were preferred in newly settled communities (Latourette refers, in his Early Relations, p 77, to the stead- 
ily growing demand in the United States in the first third of the century for better grades of tea, the in- 
creasing ability to buy, and the rising proportion of green tea taken ) Naturalists had shoTm that although 
there were two or more species of Thea . black or green tea could be made from either, and that ”the state of 
the leaf, the qualities of the soil, the degree of heat applied, and the foreign ingredients employed in the 
manipulation*' explained the difference (Fortune was surprised to find that all the tea plants in certain 
provinces were one and the same — Thea riridis — , commonly called the green tea plant, and that all yielded 
both black and green teas Both of these also came from the Thea Bohea Chin Repos , XVI, 1847, p 585 ) 

It was once thought foreigners that the metallic taste and the special hue of green tea resulted from dry- 
ing on copper plates, but the hue actmlly was produced by artificial coloring introduced by the Chinese in 
imitation of their "partially dried and delicate green teas designed for home consumption" 

^^ 5 Canton CL , Forbes to Clayton, No 51, Dec 18, 1849, end 

®®La Gravi^re, Voyage en Chine, I, 320ff , with details, the reason for heavy imports of coarse Bombay cot- 
ton, and the effect of cotton production in Chinese provinces farther north This writer suggests the differ- 
ence of British and American interests, as between Canton and Shanghai, with the development of California — 
much closer to Shanghai than Suez was to Hongkong He includes remarks on the Philippine, Dutch, and French 
trade 

^^ 4 Canton CL Some other items in the long list were liquors, fish, beef and preserved meat, ice, timber, 
cordage, turpentine, oakum, copper nails, canvas, spelter, powder, and dollars ($15,000) . Several of these 
items were ships' supplies For details of articles imported, and for a list of exports to the United States 
in the second half of 1855 see Com Reis , I, 525 Mexican and Spanish dollars were prominent, api^ gold bars 
in 1854 and 1855 exceeded half a million dollars in value 
^®Williams, op cit , 137-138 Comparative figures of trade are sometimes hard to adjust, and can only be 
used as indications of tendencies 

In 1854-1855 the raw silk exportation to England from China was 51,600 bales (about 41,000 piculs) At 
that time the best quality brought from $280 to $560 a picul (ibid , 137 ) In the latter part of the peri- 
od the average annual export of raw silk (apparently from China generally) was 78,000 bales At Shanghai the 
best tsatlee (one of the superior "Nanking" varieties) ranged from 400 to 450 taels (equivalent to $525-$600 
at Canton) Failure of a crop in Europe occurred at a time idien China was least prepared to supply the de- 
ficiency 

Canton CL , Perry to Cass, No 8, Oct 9, 1859 
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with American exports of nearly ten and one- 
half million dollars in 1847 By the autiMn 
of 1860 customhouse returns showed that the 
port was gradually recoyerlng from its three 
years of trial In spite of much British 
commercial activity, American trade was do- 
ing well Principal exports to the United 
States were tea, cassia, firecrackers, and 
matting In 1860, imports at Canton were 
above $18,400,000 (opium being legal) and 
expo'»’ts exceeded $16,200,000 

A sharp decline, however, was immin- 
ent Already hard hit by the local disorders 
of earlier years and by the competition of 
other coastal ports. Canton almost immediate- 
ly felt the effect of the opening of Hankow, 
far up the Yangtsze River Its trade statis- 
tics exhibited absolute as well as compara- 
tive losses In 1860, 263,000 piculs of tea 
were exported, but the figure soon dropped to 
a small fraction of this amount The import 
of cotton piece goods fell Tonnage dues as 
prescribed by recent treaty arrangements end- 
ed the earlier exemption of foreign vessels 
which imported rice, and damaged that form of 
foreign commerce, thereafter rice was usually 
transhipped at Hongkong into native craft In 
1865 total imports were down to $7,900,000 
and exports to $13,500,000 

These figures must be qualified They 
represent that share of the trade passing 
through the foreign customhouse at Canton 
which was carried on by foreigners in foreign 
vessels It has been seen that at Canton and 
other ports native traders 
Figures absorbed many dealings form- 

Explained, erly profitable to foreign- 

statistics ers Hongkong was a great 

Too Low purchasing center for the 

Chinesej much smuggling re- 
duced figures for imports which might other- 
wise have been a part of the commerce enter- 
ing through the native customhouse Even 
after legalization of opium imports, much of 


this drug going to Canton was smuggled An 
estimate of the total ocean trade of this or 
any other port of China at the time is prac- 
tically impossible Calculations are iincer- 
tain, and foreign and coast traffic cannot be 
precisely divided Some of the trade was 
without oversight by any consulate Writes 
Williams* 

In 1836, when the entire trade was cen- 
tred at Canton, the total value of the import trade, 
goods, opium and treasure, was reckoned at $38,597,368, 
and the export in the three articles of tea, silks, 
and treasure, at $35,257,148, leaving less than four 
millions for sundries In 1844, the total was under- 
estimated bv Mr[ ] Robert Thom at fifty millions, by 
at least ten millions of dollars A rough estimate at 
the close of the season 1854-1855, gave the entire to- 
tal of the China trade at about 125 millions of dol- 
lars ”‘*0 

The Canton trade had ceased to be synonymous 
with that of China 

Figures for the general commerce of 
Canton, and the American portion of it in the 
second half of 1860 illustrate the way in 

which Occidental and Asiatic 
American Trade commodities were mingled 
in the Second They permit comparison with 
Half of I860 lists and figures which have 
Given in Detail been given for earlier years 
The following list of exports 
includes almost exclusively (l) names of com- 
modities of which American ships took portions 
and (2) those (regardless of the flags under 

which they were shipped) which 
Exports reached a value of $10,000 or 

over Commodities in this 
second group in which American vessels were 
interested are underscored. Quantities and 
values running to more than $10,000 allow an 
easy calculation of average unit prices Frac- 
tions are omitted, as well as some other fea- 
tures of the extremely detailed table whlr*h 


5 Canton. 01. Perry to Cass, No 5, Sept. 20, 1860 

®®Consular figures, Dennys, Treaty Ports , 199 Imports and exports of the second half-year were larger 
than those of the first six months, particularly in the case of exports Williams states that the opening of 
the langtsze trade in 1860 greatly increased the amount of capital and shipping employed but that the imports 
and exports did not grow proportionately 

Tonnage dues totalled more than $200,000 (river steamers included), of which American tonnage paid well 
over half Import duties were about a third more, Americans paying about the same proportion Export duties 
were more than twice those on Imports, the British being responsible for about three-fourths of the total and 
the Americans for about one-fifth. 

On native, as distinguished from ''foreign”, customhouses see Morse, Trade and Admin , 111, and 400-401 
*® cailn Com Guide , 151 Williams gives an estimate of the entire trade of China for the year ending June, 
1862, as follows: tea, $55,000,000^ silk, $33,000,000, opium, $68,000,000, raw and manufactured cottons, 
$27,000,000, and remaining Imports and exports, $37,000,000 — totalling $200,000,000 ''The Chinese coast trade 
and that to Slam, Japan, Manila, Java, and India, are so connected Td.th the trade beyond the Oape of Good Hope, 
that the estimates here given have not been, and cannot be gathered from the Customs’ returns, but have been 
derived from those parties •who have a general knowledge of the course and value of the commerce " 
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has been drawn on Figures for goods taken 
by American vessels do not indicate necessa- 
rily all the goods taken to the United 
States Some cargoes taken by them went ex- 
clusively to non-American ports In the cases 
of a few of the more important commodities, 
initials exhibit the relative order of the 
different amounts taken by four groups of 


vessels (A, American, B, British, R-L, river 
steamers and lorchas, and S, sundry) There 
were included sixty-one British vessels 
(31,810 tons), seventeen American (14,522), 
thirty-one sundry (9,587), and 295 passages 
(50,108) of river steamers and lorchas The 
total export was valued at $10,678, 511 


Article 

Total Amount 

Valued) 

Order 

Aniseed Star 

Arsenic 

Artificial Flowers 

Bamboo Ware 

Bone Ware 

Birds' Rests, 1st quality 4 

piculs 

10,318 


Brass Buttons 

170 


11,911 


" Foil 

307 

n 

13,818 


" Ware 

955 

n 

32,470 


Canes 

563,789 

pieces 

22,551 

S,B,R-L,A 

Caps (cloth 

Cardamoms 

Cassia Lignea 

3,838 

piculs 

63,913 

R-L,S,A,B 

China Root 

China Ware 

59,900 

pieces 

30,591 

S,B,A,R-L 

Clothing 

1,087 piculs 
(Amer , 138 piculs) 

285 piculs 17,107 


Corals 

" Imitations 
Crackers, Fire Works 

16,104 

II 

193,254 

A,R-L,B,S 

Drums 

Earthenware 

, Other 

324,928 

pieces 

5,505 

B,A 

Fans, Feather 
" , Gauze 
" , Palmleaf 

1,769,900 

n 

35,398 

A,R-L,S 

Galangal 

Ginseng, Clarified 

356 

piculs 

53,408 

Glass Bangles 

656 

n 

25,595 

R-L,B,A 

" Beads 
" Ware 

610 

II 

13,302 


Glue 

Grass Cloth 

46 

n 

13,839 


Guitar Strings 

Hartall 

Hats, Pith 
" , Rattan 
" , Straw 

206,057 

pieces 

22,936 



(Amer , 202,205) 


Hemp 

" Cloth 
" Cord 


‘^^Retums enclosed by the consulate, in 5 Canton. CLi — Returns of •the Import and Export Trade, at the Port of 
Canton, For the Half-rear ended 51st December, 1860 

In the year ending June 50, 1901, exports from Canton to the United States were chiefly mattings, silk 
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Article 

Indigo, Dry 

Total Amount 

Value(l) 

Order 

Ivory Ware 

Joss Sticks 

23 piculs 

14,322 


Kittysols 

844 " 

10,406 


Lacquered Ware 

Leather Ware 

514 " 

25,704 

R-L,B,A 

Lung-nan (Seeds) 

2,257 " 

19,204 


Matting 

Medicines 

Mother-of-Pearl Ware 

22,938 " 

183,512 

A,B,S,R-L 

Musk 

2 " 

18,760 


Nankeens 

Nut-galls 

Oil-Cassia 

146 " 

11,872 


Paper 

1,377 " 

19,766 


Paper Ware 

Pictures, Rice Paper 
Pewter-Ware 

1,189 " 

17,184 


Preserves 

Rattans 

Rattan Ware 

6,366 " 

76,400 

S,B,A,R-L 

Rhubarb 

Sandalwood Ware 

Scales 

Seeds, Lucraban 

Shoes 

275 " 

11,039 


Silk, Coarse 

3,226 " 264,194 

(2,714 piculs to Bombay direct, 
512 piculs to Hongkong, for 

B,A,R-L 

Silk, Cocoons (All to U S 

Great Britain, the Continent 
and Bombay) 

, 23 piculs) 


" , Clothing 
" , Handkerchiefs 

80 piculs 

48,540 


" , Pee Goods 

1,885 " 

1,319,773 

R^L,A,B 

" , Raw 

3,963 " 

1,624,998 

R-L,B,A 


(2,872 to Hongkong, for Great Britain, etc 


633 to Bombay 
55 to Japan) 

direct, 402 to 

U S , and 

" , Refuse (All to Great Britain direct. 

124, and U S , 

7) 

" , Ribbons 

40 piculs 

20,425 


" , Thread 

79 " 

44,020 

R-L,A 

" , Thrown 

76 " 

41,074 

R-L,A 

(All to Hongkong, 52, and IT S 

, 23) 


" and Cotton Mixture 
" Fans 
" Fish Lines 

140 piculs 

30,941 


Silverware 

4 piculs 

3,814 


Soy 

Stonework 

6,195 " 

23,429 

B,S 

Sugar Candy 

5,833 " 

54,843 

B,R-L 

" , White 

22,587 " 

135,525 

S,A,B 

Tea, Black 

184,961 " 

5,405,332 

B,R-L,A 

" , Green 

11,625 " 

329,234 

B,R-L,A,S 


(raw, waste, and filature), wooden wares, cassia, chinaware, fans, firecrackers, paper, preserves, rattan wares, 
silk piece goods, tea, and "sundries "--valued tt $5,8S2,577 98 (57-1, S Doc 411, 59 ) 
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Article Total Amomt Value (|) Order 

Tin Plateware 
Tortoise Shell Ware 
Toys 

Vermilion 582 piculs 40,769 S,R-L,B,A 

Wax, White 
" , Yellow 
Wood, Sandal 

*' , Ware 1,794 " 25,111 S,R-L,B,A 


Imports for the same six months had 
an estimated Yalue of $6,285,349 — in sixty- 
six British vessels, twenty-five American, 
forty-six sundry, and 269 passages of river 
steamers and lorchas The values of those 
articles running to |10,000 
Imports or more are given It is not 

profitable to arrange the 
different groups of vessels in order after 
single Gommodities, according to the amounts 
carried, for in nearly every case the imports 
in British and American tonnage (merchantmen) 
were inconsiderable This was largely true 
of the "sundry" vessels also In other words, 
the river steamers and lorchas dominated the 
local carrying trade up the river The only 
considerable item in the British and American 
columns was cotton (189,584 + piculs in 
British tonnage, 82,883 + in American, 

38,034+ in sundry, and 13,138+ in river 
steamers and lorchas) 

Article Valued) 


Belts 


Blankets 

10,189 

Bombazettes 


Brocades, Dyed 

43,567 

" , Woollen 


Buttons 


Camlets, English 

74,781 

" , Dutch 


" , Imitation 


Cotton 

3*283,030 

“ , Yarn 

449,928 

" , Dyed 

49,941 

" , Fancy 

52,916 

" , Grey Shirtings 

458,579 

« , White « 

150,985 

" , Printed 

26,061 

Damasks 

48,955 

" , Drills, Grey 

224,976 

Flannel 

40,920 

Ginseng, American 

251,087 

" , Korean 


Glass, broken 


" , Plate and Window 

10,420 


Glass Tumblers 


Article 

Valued) 

Habit Cloths 

45,650 

Handkerchiefs 

17,834 

Jeans 

12,529 

Hastings 

47,362 

Long Cloth 


" Ells 

143,268 

Lustres 


Matches 


Medium Cloths 

23,705 

Metals — Iron, Nail Rod and Bar 

96,688 

” , Hoop and Wire 

31,926 

" , Nalls 


Lead 

84,151 

Quicksilver 

97,242 

Spelter 

42,839 

Steel 


Tin 

19,188 

" Plates 

12,874 

Sheetings, American 


Spanish Stripes 

145,120 

Twills 


T- cloths, 24 yds 

152,851 

" , 36 " 

20,073 

Velvets, cotton 

17,430 

Woollens 

23,442 


Woollen and Cotton Mixture 


Shanghai: General and Consular 

^ ’Shanghai , on the Woosung river, about 12 
miles from the sea, stands on a level and highly culti- 
vated plain, and is enclosed by a wall 5 miles in 
circsuit, outside of ifolch are populous suburbs There 
are numerous manufacturing establishments in Shanghai, 
and the native trade at this port is, perhaps, more ex- 
tensive than at aay other in China The population Is 
supposed to reach about 200,000 The chief manufac- 
tures are flowered silk, of beautiful and delicate tex- 
ture, glass, paper, ivory and bone, gold and silver, 
and iron wares Shanghai Is an important entrepot of 
the commerce between the northern and sputhem provinc- 
es of Ghana, exporting manufactured goods to Tien-tsin, 
in the metropolitan province of Chi-11, and importing 
large quantities of ptilse, flour, meats, rhubarb* and 
skins, from the shores of the Yellow sea An extensive 
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internal conunnnication by water facilitates its trade 
with all the northern half of China, and it is stated 
to have a direct trade with the countries of Central 
Asia Its coasting trade is also very extensive — as 
many as 3,000 junks being often crowded together in 
its river— from Hai-nan, Canton, and the Asiatic ar- 
chipelago The chief exports of Shanghai to foreign 
countries are silk, tea, camphor, drugs, cassia, and 
the best porcelain " ( Commercial Relations , I, 514 ) 

Substantial portions of preceding 
chapters have been devoted to Shanghai These 
are too numerous and detailed to permit of 
restatement in the present 
Shanghais Intro- narrative section, but it is 
dnetion and possible to correlate them by 
Description means of a summary chronology 
and the employment in text 
and footnotes of cross-references which lead 
to such extensions and details as may inter- 
est individual readers As an introduction 
to this chronology, there follows a prelimi- 
nary statement of the beginning of the port 
and a description of some of its features 

Shanghai had acquired trading impor- 
tance as early as the eleventh century, and 
much Chinese shipping went to the port Ac- 
cording to Pott‘s A Short History of Shanghai 


History and (p 2)^ depredations of Japa- 
tJncertain nese pirates in 1554 led to 

Beginnings enclosure of the city by a 
wall European contacts be- 
gan in 1832, with a British visit Shanghai 
was captured in 1842 during the Anglo-Chinese 
war Europeans knew little of the place be- 
fore this time It was opened to trade on 
November 17, 1845 In that year the Brit- 
ish Captain Balfour was sent as consul For 
a short time there seemed to be little en- 
couragement for foreigners to establish them- 
selves, and it was not certain that this 
place woTild develop as the feeder of the 
trade of the Yangtsze valley The approach 
for navigation was difficult, one of the most 
dangerous. In fact, at the open ports, and at 
first there were many collisions and losses 
of vessels The anchorage was limited, 
2,900 feet long and about 1,700 feet wide 
Business was slow to move far from the set- 
tled establishments in the South of China 

At the end of its first year as an 
open port Shanghai had but twenty-three for- 
eign "residents and families", eleven mer- 
chants’ houses, two Protestant missionaries, 
and one consular flag ^4 Only forty-four 
vessels had arrived A French consul 


Shanghai is located in latitude 31°, 14', 42" N and longitude 121°, 29', 55" E It is on the same paral- 
lel as Charleston, S Ca , and Alexandria, Egypt Its province is Klangsu 

For a comparison of the state of Shanghai in 1846 and 1859 see Alcock's The Capital of the Tycoon , I, 57- 
58 No IV of The Chinese Miscellany (Shanghai, 1850, a copy being available at Columbia University) gives a 
general description of the city and its environs, from native sources A sketch of earlier history appears in 
Coullng's Eno Sin , 506 Shanghai was the port of Soochow, being located at the mouth of the Woosung River, 
later called Soochow Creek There has been much change in the waterways of the district The city is on the 
west bank of the tidal channel (lhampoo, Ihangpu, etc ) leading to the langtsze-kiang and meeting that river 
where it deboudaes into the sea An idea of the setting may be obtained by consulting the sketch map on p 2S4, 
above For a map of Shanghai in 1855 see Pott, op clt , p 120 A description of the waterfront after the 
foreign community was established is given in Robert B Minturn’ s From New lork to Delhi , 27-28 A useful 
descriptive account of Shanghai and of Chinese office of government appears in Chin Repos , I7I (1847), 529- 
565 For a sketch relating to the Battle of Muddy Flat, Apr 4, 1854, see the picture facing page 129 of 
Morse's In the Days of the Taipings Aq excellent detailed map of Shanghai in 1855 faces page 454 of the 
first volume of the same writer's Int Eels Dennys ( Treaty Ports , S50-41S) gives abundant information, in- 
cluding the details of boundaries Note also Williams, Ohm Com Guide , 192 Train reported a number of pul- 
monary and rheumatic complaints among residents, which were ascribed to rapid changes in the autumn and spring 
weather Features of the weather — an important practical consideration — are noted in Taylor's A Visit , S40ff 
On the development of Shanghai note particularly Feetham, Report to the Shanghai Municipal Council , I, 29ff , 
and Kotenev, Shanghai Its MuTii clpality and the Chinese 

^®For pilot regulations of Dec, 10, 1855 see Com Reis , I, 529ff Early in 1860 they were superseded by 
new ones, made necessaiy, in the judgment of the consuls, by the increase in tonnage and cargoes On naviga- 
tion problems and accidents in different years see above, p 140 Interesting facts regarding early foreign 
piloting and ship repairing may be found in Chapter 1 Of 4 Shanghai CL , Smith to Cass, No 7, Mar 5, 1860 
^^bee above, 2S8, n 6, for 1850 figures — ^141 adult male lorelgners were resident (possibly as many as 175 
in all) In 1848 the foreign population was about 100, including representatives of 24 firms — 3 American and 
the rest British. In 1866 there were 243 adult male foreigners, and in 1859, 408 Train, writing m 1856, 
spoke of a cojnmuniiy of about 280, including 4 or 5 "medical gentlemen" (An Amer» Merchant, 126 ) P 8 3, 
above, speaks of American property 

Among the American firms established ly 1854 were Russell and Company, A Heard and Company, Wetmore and 
Company, Bull, I^ye and Company, King and Company (or Smith, King and Company), and Hiram Fogg and Company 
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Early Foreign arriTed in November, 1847 
Population, In— In 1849 a French settlemen't 
creasing Atten- was created Americans began 
tion, Silk Trade, to appear The facilities of 
New Consuls the port for the silk trade 
attracted increasing atten- 
tion, particularly as the rebellion later em- 
phasized the advantages of the shorter route 
to Shanghai In 1846 the first American 
there, Henry G Wolcott, agent of Russell and 
Company, stressed the need of the presence of 
a consul, and requested the appointment. 


partly as an official convenience to his own 
mercantile operations This was given him 
(March 30, 1846'> by Commodore Biddle, then in 
charge of the Legation As at Canton, the 
foreign settlement sprang up outside the na- 
tive city, to the north, and later eclipsed 
it in importance 

In 1848 the (British) settlement con- 
tained five stores, twenty-five private res- 
idences, a church, a hotel, a clubhouse, gar- 
dens, a race course, and a cemetery Com- 
missioner Marshall described the exceeding 


See also Appendix E, below, and the names of landholders in 5 Shan^al CL , October 19 and December 7, 1855 The 
Shanghai Almanack and Directory, for the Tear 1856 lists the following persons connected with mexcantlle estab- 
lishments 

Bull, Nye and Company— C D Hye, E Francis, G P Green, T Place, jr 
Hiram Fogg and Company — J A Whselock, C Reynolds, A L Freeman, C M Holm, P Lacy 
Heard and Company — C A Fearon, A F Heard, E Deacon, L Maoandrew, E Stuart 
Reiss and Compw-N Weisraann, A Fineham, W H Andrews, B Goddard 

Russell and Company — E Cunningham, G G Gray, P Loureiro, C W Ome, R Sturgis, jr , J Saur, 

E B H Boyd, F G White, F Loureiro, B J Pereira 
Wetmore and Compaigr — S Wetmore, W. W Ciyder, T Bothwell, B A Wardwell, D Barros 
(This publication also lists missionaries, by boards ) 

For a list of foreign firms at Shanghai in earlier years see Chin Repos , XV (1846), pp 5-8 
Much Information is supplied in J W Maclellan's The Story of Shanghai from the Opening of the Port to 
Foreign Trade, on a foreign consul see p 19, and for mail arrangements opixim clippers^ in earner years 
see p SS Until opium was legalized, the mails for mercantile firms were taken by the receiving ships at Woo- 
sung and sent by pony express to Shanghai Twenty animals were in use Arrivals of mails were exciting occa- 
sions 

4Sj<or a rather extraordinary story of Impending slavery m China for the crew of a French whaler and the ac- 
tivities of the French consul at Shanghai see Moges, Recollections , pp 196-197 
■*®Cf p 57 , above In his Americans in Eastern Asia (195ff ) Dennett gives a careful account of the early 
situation of Americans at Shanghai 

Wolcout had arrived at Shanghai before Gushing reached China Just two years before his appointment, how- 
ever, he had been made vice consul at Ningpo by Consul P S, Forbes of Canton Forbes stated that he would 

have made a similar arrangement at Shanghai had any American established himself there Gushing's mission 

reached Macao on Feb 24, 1844, Wolcott was appointed to Ningpo under date of Mar, 22 If he was at Shanghai 
before Fsb 24 and if by Mar 22 Forbes knew of no American established at Shanghai — and yet knew enough of 
Wolcott's whereabouts to appoint him to Ningpo — it follows that Wolcott probably left Shanghai for Ningpo in 
the intervening weeks, possibly for but a short time This supposition assumes the Correctness of all dates 
in various consular papers used 

^’’The French occupied the space next to the walls, on the north side, being separated from the British con- 
cession by a creek called the lang-king-pang, and ran along the east wall to the river bank The British set- 
tlement reached from the creek named about one mile north to Soochow Creek and westward Into the country more 
than twice as far (Its area in 1846 was about 850 mow, or 158 acres, extended, on Nov 27, 1848, by agree- 
ment of the British consul and the taotai, to a total of 470 acres ) A large native population grew up there, 

some of the Chinese seeking the place as a refuge North of Soochow Creek, and connected with the British area 

by a drawbridge, lay Hung-kau (Hong-que, or Hoogkew), named from a creek leading through it This section was 
not a formal concession and had no definite limits, but Americana began informally to settle there and it came 
to be known poptilarly as the "American concession" (Attention has already been given the land taken up by 
Americans and the procedure used At the outset there was much difficulty with the British regarding this 
point, and also concerning use of the American flag ) The bomdaries of this American area were not arranged 
until 1863 (1309 acres in 1893) On the occupation of tracts of land, there is comment in Huyssen de Katten- 
'fyhe's Le Japon en 16S9 , 116 On Americans' holdings see 3 Shanghai CL, Murphy to Maroy, Dec 7, 1855, end 
Hsla states that, at first, foreign residents probably took ''nhatever quarters they could secure, lAiether in- 
side or outside the native city ( The Status of Shanghai, 6-7 ) 

^Lane-Poole, The Life of Sir Harry Parkea , I, 125, At one time California horses were used at Shanghai 
(Medhurst, The Foreigner in Jar Cathay , 24 ) 
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Featured and beauty and great prosperity 

Advantages of Shanghai in 1855, with the 
of Commonity fine architectural style of 

Life at the foreign buildings, its 

Shanghai comfortable residences, and 

its means of living agreeably 
The yards and gardens, set with plants and 
trees, attracted much notice from the Chinese 
Merchants had an abundant social life, and 
the arrangement of the spacious hongs was 
suitable for entertaining "In a word, one 
feels as in a prison at Canton, but here he 
realizes that he is free " At the time of 
which Marshall wrote, residences for rent 
were scarce and especially expensive In May, 
1855, the five American mercantile firms set 
the value of their property at $1,000,000 or 

4 9 

more 


directly ly the Gomcll from the 
foreign importers (For arrange- 
ments regarding payments ty Chinese 
merchants and cooperative adjustments 
see Kotenev, Shanghai ; Its Munici- 
pality and the Chinese 92-9S 
The burden tended to shift to the 
foreign merchants On early diffi- 
culties in securing land, and the 
devices utilized, see the same wrlt- 
er's Shanghai Its Mixed Court and 
Council , 4 ) 

Collisions in harbor and recognition 
of need of a foreign harbormaster 

Difficulties (involving Americans) re- 
garding the shipping of sugar (169- 
170) 


Chronology 

(Selective, with reference to American interests ) 


1845 Nov 29. 


Events from 
1845 to 
1860 


Land regulations (followed by others 
in 1854, amplified in 1869 and 1898) 
gave foreigners the right to levy 
rate taxes on land or buildings and 
wharfage dues, for making roads, 
buildings, public jetties and brid- 
ges? keeping up the physical condi- 
tion of the settlement, and estab- 
lishing a police force The regu- 
lations were approved by the foreign 
diplomatic representatives and the 
chief Chinese local authorities. An 
Executive Committee exercised autho- 
rity This was never disputed hy 
the Chinese residents, but foreign 
taxpayers questioned the Council's 
and the ratepayers’ right to levy 
and collect taxes and wharfage dues 
The right was later upheld, as be- 
longing to a body with the right of 
self-government. In the middle 
fifties, a young American, George 
Griswold Gray, who had lost a leg in 
the attack on the Imperialist camp, 
was referred to by Train as "mayor”, 
”ln connection with two English gen- 
tlemen” In 1854* wharfage dues 
were fixed at one-tenth of one per- 
cent of the value of goods passing 
the customs at Shanghai, collectible 


1850 Late summer Publication of The North-China 

Herald began 

1851 Customhouse regulations, contiiming to 

the time of the foreign inspectorate 
of customs 

Objection of American merchants to in- 
clusion in manifests of additional 
information which might be useful to 
the merchant consul (their competi- 
tor) ( 6 China, DP, Sept 24, 1851, 
End G ) 

British consulate built by an Ameri- 
can, Hethrington, in years 1851- 
1852 

Consul Griswold's vigorous action 
against the Chinese authorities in 
connection with the seizure of mer- 
chandise from the ship Panama 

Eapidly increasing number of American 
vessels, and disorganized state of 
the crews arriving from California, 
creating severe problems for the 
consulate Difficulty of controll- 
ing sailor outrages ( 1 Shanghai 
01 , Griswold to Webster, Dec 1, 

1851 ) 

Report that the opposition of the 
Chinese to Russian participation in 
the maritime commerce was prompted 
by a fear that, if permission was 
given, other foreigners would demand 
the Russian right of inland trade 
Suggestion that foreigners had only 
limited scruples in aiding the 


34-1, H Ex Doc 125, 100, 130 Part II, above, considers land arrangements at Shanghai For an interest- 
ing description of entertainments see Train, op clt , 128-129 Of the 17 ladles, 2 were fimerloan The verse 
of the English traveller Smith was less imaginative than Marshall's prose, he wrote at length and with consider- 
able humor to explain his refusal to accept the universd auivice to go from South China to Shanghai — 

"Whose Chinese tone is confined alone. 

To Opium, Silk and Tea ” 

( To China and Back, 63-64 ) 
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Russians Parker regarded as irreg- 
ular trade reported cases of entries 
of Russian import cargoes, and tak- 
ing of export cargoes, in American 
vessels at Shan^ai (the Kicolal 
1st — ?, and the Sitka ) , and advised 
discussions with the Russian minis- 
ter at Washington ( 6 China DP , 
Parker to Webster, Sept 24, 1851, 
referring also to the '’■Finnish” ves- 
sel Freja, at Shanghai ) 

1852 Chinese admission of American freedom 

from intermediation of the British 
eons'ulate in securing tracts of 
land 

Establishment of American naval depot 

1852 Attempt to establish a police force at 

the consulate handicapped by lack of 
funds at the Department oi State 
(109) (As late as 1858 diffi- 
culties continued on account of the 
lack of a suitable jail ) 

Problem of control of the smuggling of 
arms to belligerents in Chinese do- 
mestic hostilities 

1855-1854 Problems of neutrality during Chinese 

rebellion, constant unrest and ap- 
prehension among foreigners Rebel 
occupation of Shanghai native city 
for over a year Ruinous state of 
the currency (1853-1857) (214 ff , 

cf Williams, Chin Com Guide , 

199 ) 

Prolonged difficulties regarding 'the 
duty question, destruction of the 
attractive customhouse, and collapse 
of the customs administration, lead- 
ing to the foreign Inspec'boxate and 
the creation of subsequent problems 
for the consul, extending to the end 
of 1866 (226-227, cf Appendix 11 ) 

The taotai Wu a refugee with Russell 
and Company, 'then 'the American con- 
sulate, native feelings turned 
against foreigners (Fairbank — 

Chin Soc and Pol Sei Rev , X7III, 
480-481 — says Wu also found shelter 
in ■the American Legation and in a 
boat on the river, after September 
24, 1855 he disappeared from the 
scene for a time ) 


1854 Feb (?) R S consulate established in Hong- 
kew, east of Soochow Greek (and 
later moved to the British settle- 
ment on account of the unfavorable 
situation) (Hsia, The Status of 

Shanghai, 9 For ■the embarrassing 

situation and bad physical state 
of ■the American consular building 
see above, 169 ,) 

Entry on duties (Mar 4 — or, possibly, 
Mar 6) of 'the new non-merchant 
consul, Robert C Mtirply, eliciting 
expressions of gratification (Ac- 
cording to one account he reached 
Shanghai on February 15, the De- 
partment of State gives "the date as 
February 17 ) His finances were 
given an immediate and thorough 
airing by The Sorth-China Herald 
(IV, N6 188, Mar 4, 1864, p 125), 
which stated, wl'fch reference to ■the 
assertion that he was a paid con- 
sul ”We think the United States 
merchants should come to his rescue 
and make such a protest against 
this ‘penny-wise and pound-foolish’ 
system as would effectively raise 
their Consul above the ten •bhousanc 
embarrassments that will engulph 
[sic ] bim and peril his independent 
action, if he has to keep up the 
dignity of official life on a pit- 
tance less than that received by 
many a mercantile assistant ” 

(British import trade at Shanghai in 
particularly unsatisfactory condi- 
tion, causing losses ) 

Cessation of purchases by the Chinese 
brokers except in cases in which 
foreigners were buying back through 
them goods at prices below cost of 
production, to be stored again and 
held for speculation (The Hor'bh- 
Chlna Herald , Mar 1, 1854 ) Com- 
missioner McLane asserted in Novem- 
ber, 1854 that the inability and 
nnwillingnesa of 'the Imperial au- 
thorities to open the interior for 
the transit of American merchandise 
caused unexampled accumulation of 
property at Shanghai and great loss 
(of interest as well as of value) 
and led to forced sales At -the 
same time, ■taxes in -the interior 


®°In the Perry Narrative (I, 145) appears a view of the "American Consulate” at Shanghai, which, by compari- 
son with ■the excellent map of Shanghai (1855) in Morse's Int Reis (I, facing p 454) and -the view of ■the 
Shanghai bund in 1857 (I, facing p 464) , appears to have been the home of Russell and Company Correct for 
the years when a Russell and Company merchant was consul, this picture does not apply for the period of the 
non-merchant consuls, ■the first of whom appeared on the scene during the second visit of the Perry expedition 
to Japan The map in Morse shows 'the undesirable Hongkew situation which was soon occupied The account of 
the consulate used in ■the present work dates from 1856, when Dr Wood saw it 
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were unusual Because of enhanced 
cost of money ( i e , Carolus dol- 
lars) the duties paid were up about 
one- third 

The batHe of Muddy Flat occurred 
early in April, 1854 

Sew land regulations, Jly 5 The 
British, French, anrl American con- 
suls at Shanghai, acting under xn- 
structions of their diplomatic su- 
periors, issued (jointly with the 
chief Chinese local authority at the 
port) a new code of municipal end 
land regulations The foreign 
landholders met on July 11 to hear 
the report of the powerful committee 
on roads and jetties The Regular 
tions related to boundaries, acquif 
altion, title deeds, land for public 
use, Chinese land tax, usages, roads 
and jetties, assessment on land and 
wharfage, liquor and public houses, 
breaches of rules, changes and in- 
terpretations (56-2, S Ex Doc 
I, 158-165 ) The prohibition of 
selling or leasing land to Chinese 
(Art X7I of the regulations of 
1845) was dropped, because of its 
unenforceability and its conflict 
with foreign mercantile interests 

1855 MuiTphy's efforts to check new inland 

taxes on tea (225n J (Regarding 
Shanghai in the rebellion see above, 
iSOn and 188, and, for difficulties 
relating to Chlnase in the settle- 
ment, Kotenev, Shanghai Its Mixed 
Court and Council , 10 The C^- 


aese population in 1855 was about 

20,000 ) 

In spite of a return of civil order for 
nearly a month in the spring, unrest 
continued The native city was in 
ruins, unlikely again to attract reb- 
els According to Murphy, trade was 
greater than ever before at that time 
of year (Mar ) Of the 27,000 tons 
of shipping in the harbor 10,000 tons 
was American- ibuMance and compara- 
tive cheapness of teas and silks re- 
sulted from clearance of the avenues 
of trade from the interior 

The important work of marking and buoy- 
ing the river was completed an a cost 
of about |20,000, with liberal provi- 
sion of funds by the Chinese authorl- 
+ies Maintenance cost was placed at 
|3,000 a year ( 3 Shangiial CL, Mur- 
phy to Maurcy, Dec 7, 1855 ) (By 
1859 a new dock was completed on the 
Hongkew side ) 

1856 Continuance of unrest and apprehension 

For example, the situation was quiet 
in August, but late in December chaos 
prevailed and fear of the rebels was 
renewed 

Among Americans attention was given to 
the matter of stealing of sailors, 
producing many suits in consular 
courts (156n ) 

1857 Difficulties between American consulate 

and other consulates one (August 
and September) with the consul for 
Portugal (Beale) arising from the 


®^Kotenev, Shanghai Its Municipality and the Chinese , 27-29 Eotenev’s remarks suggest that, once again, 
the ’’real estate” promoter's interest stood against the general policy of the community On the land question 
see MacNairJ s Readings , 208-210 Regarding the 1845 and 1854 municipal and land regulations Morse coimnents 
at length, in Int Eels , I, 550-355 Under the "Constitution of 1854" a selective representative body exer- 
cised control and had compulsory taxing power (See also Kotenev, 90ff ) A common police force was created 
The former committee on roads and jetties was dissolved An Important public meeting was held on July 11, 1854 
The pages first cited in the work by Kotenev contain comments applying both to this period and to following 
years He points ont that the diplomatic and consular right of dealing with Chinese authorities was preserved 
from encroachment by the various foreign municipalities which arose in China Ministers aM consuls converted 
the privilege of representing the municipalities into an uaLimited authority contrary to the spirit of the land 
regulations To the Chinese, he states, the Shanghai community and council were an anomaly, the treaties gave 
but one indisputable right — that of foreigners to reside, lease land, and build houses without being confined to 
the grounds and houses set apart by local authorities and consuls (See, however, Art 2FII, Treaty of ffanghia ) 
The Chinese officials held that the crowding of the settlement by natives was the fault of the foreigners, who 
admitted the Chinese residents in spite of their own regulations This author discusses the right of extension 
of the area used by foreigners. The limits were extended, through diplomatic pressure, in November, 1848, under 
the plea of "suijustment" of boundaries (an international act of territorial substance suggestive of "rectifica- 
tions" of frontiers elsewhere), and again in 1895 There was frequent crowding as the native population grew 
steadily In the face of constant practical necessiiy in a specific situation not subject tc established pre- 
cedents, legalistic considerations anri justifications seem to have been somewhat unrealistic 

Arnold gives the assessed valuation of the land in the International Settlement, exclusive of improvements, 
as being over $200,000,000 silver, in the present century. ( Chin Soc and Pol Sci , Rev , VI, No 1, p 37 ) 
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mtuder of a seaman from the American 
ship Wandering Jew (182), and anoth- 
er involving the li-ench consul and 
Russell an d Company in connection 
with a disputed right to tranship 
rice from the Quicltatep (150-151) . 
(For difficulties regarding the tak- 
ing of coolies on the Wandering Jew , 
in 1858, see above, 195-197, and for 
reference to another argument re- 
specting re-export of rice, by Wet- 
more, Williams, and Company, in 
1860, p 151 ) 

Merchants' dissatisfaction with rapid 
succession of temporary officers in 
charge of the American consulate 
during a short period 

Growing consciousness of the "Xangtsze 
Valley traded as a definite commer- 
cial opportunity, but vdth uncer- 
tainties of its own (Cf 18 China 
DP , Williams to Cass, No 5, Feb 
12, 1859 Williams also pointed to 
the rivers of China as a field for 
the development of steam navigar- 
tion ) 

Continued increase of new buildings on 
both sides of Soochow Creek 

Danger to all foreigners on account of 
indiscriminate popular indignation 
at the stealing of coolies for a 
French ship (See reference, above, 
in note 50 of ch 11 ) 

Almost every large city in the prov- 
ince was under rebel control, and 
Shan^ai was virtaally in posses- 
sion of the Allies, a double limita- 
tion of Imperial authority Accord- 
ing to the American minister (June 
29, 1860; the taotei executed Allied 
drders (op Canton) and also pro- 
claimed a 50^ reduction on duties on 
English and American goods, alleging 
that this was done at the insistence 
of the British oonsiiL The Tsiping 
rebels were near Shanghai in. August 
The British naval force was active 
and American marines were stationed 
on shore, (Details are given in 
5 Shan^al CL , Nov 5, 1860 For 
many details see Morse, Int Reis , 

I, passim ) On March 14, 1860 Con- 
sul Smith reported the exemption 
from tonnage duty of vessels from 
the United States laden entirely 
with coal (4 Shanghai CD ) 

Chinese population of the settlement, 
in this year, about 55,000 


Foreign population (of entire foreign 
community?) , according to an inform- 
al census by The North-China Herald , 
569 (294 British, 125 American, 59 
Indian, and 91 "other” Business 
was very much at an end and merchants 
were eiger for the departure of the 
Allied forces (Oct report ) 
langtsze Vall^ trade Increasing (Cf 
Williams, Chin, Com Guide , 206ff ) 
(186S American and British settlements 
amalgamated.) 

The American consulate at Shanghai 
was moderately fortunate in its relations 
with the local authorities, but in other re- 
spects it was confronted with 
Severity and numerous and vexatious prob- 
Importance of lems, frequently involving 

Consular Prob- large Interests and princl- 

lema, Shanghai pies and generating much 111- 
as a Sew and temper Disorders affecting 
"Liberal!' Center different races were many, as 
the sketch of judicial cases 
has shown (94ff.)» Pay was insufficient, and 
special allowances were inadequate i The 
translation problem was particularly acute 
( eg , 112-115, above), and illness played a maj- 
or part in determining the history of the of- 
fice, as in the case of Murphy From the 
earlier part of the period, consular officers 
had occasion to complain of lack of support 
and naval protection In 1851, for instance. 
Consul Griswold wrote that during the past 
few years naval vessels had appeared but 
twice (Cf Igl and 145 above, and passim . ) 
Before Shanghai became the nerve center of 
foreign activities the consulate suffered 
from its remoteness from the south of China 
During this period "China" came to mean "Can- 
ton" less and less and "Shanghai" more and 
more Perhaps the isolation of the new port. 
Its comparative freedom from tradition and 
precedent, the severity of its frontier prob- 
lems and the vigor of its conflicts of Inter- 
est were favorable conditions for the devel- 
opment of a lusty and inquiring spirit At 
any rate, Shanghai became notable as a "lib- 
eral center" In Slno-American relations 
( 167 ) and a unifying force in the spirit 
of contacts between officials of the two gov- 
ernments Relations were so good that un- 
pleasant exceptions drew special attention 
Some instances of official dislike for for- 
eigners, and the troublesome character of ar- 
guments concerning the Carolus dollar, were 
attributed to the unfortunate "Canton influ- 
ence" . 

Appendix 1 supplies the names and pe- 
riods of tenure of the different men who 
served at Shangh ai. At the beginning of 


> 19 China DP , Ward to Cass, Ho 4, Feb 24, 1860, regarding cooliea Wood (Fankwei , 500-501) asserts 
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GoBSular Officers foreign intercourse Commo- culty in securing the cooperation of his 

at Shanghai^ dore Biddle visited Shanghai British colleague 

Outstanding and established relations Murphy was followed during the larger 

Character of with the local authorities part of 1857 hy William Knapp, acting vice 

R C. Murphy As at Canton, there was a consul In the first quarter of 1858 oc- 

®Russell and Company period", curved the succession of 

ending in 1854 Wolcott and Griswold were Various Tempo four different men, which 

men of ability, and the latter in particular rary Officers, caused much crltaclsm The 

exerted himself effectively on behalf of 1867-1868, rest of the period was cov- 

Amerlcan interests. In the later, more com- W L G Smith, ered oy a regular appointee, 

plex years he might have proved as distinctly from 1858 W L G Smith, author of a 

superior a consular officer as he was a busi— biography of Lewis Cass, 

ness man Another vigorous Russell and then Secretary of State He served with at 

Company member served as his vice for two least average competence 

years Robert C Murphy, the first political The history of this consulate during 

consul, was in office for three years, and by the larger part of the period was character- 
his intelligence and devotion made a record ized by attitudes and policies which impart- 
of special distinction Immediately after ed a quality of leadership 

his arrival, the confused state of affairs Ilie Amerlcaa to the American name In 

plunged him into the midst of complex proh- Poaition at some respects It calls to 

lems. He is credited with having averted se- ShajighAi mind features of the consu- 

rlous hostilities — even a "war" — at this lar work of Harris, at Shl- 

port fie saw some issues through to par- moda 

tial settlement Others persisted beyond his 
period of service His chief satisfaction 

must have been in his achievements, for his Shanghai: Shipping 

health suffered and his financial gain was 

negligible At the end of his work he had Discrepancies between figures, often 

five hundred dollars, or less, left to his very detailed, from various sources make it 
credit Problems created or intensified difficult to secure statistical consistency 

for him by the Legation in regard to customs with respect to shipping, 

duties and other matters placed a great tax Shortcomings although tendencies are 

on his energies There was frequent diffi- of Statistics usually discernible Appendix 

that the taotai Lan, who figured In various dealings with Consul Murphy, died the ’’golden death" (by poison) 
after his disgrace Note also comment in Appendix 11 on Lan's predecessor, ffu Chien-chang. 
sspaullln, Dip Negots , 212 

The Caleb Lyon of Lyonsdale, New lork, mentioned hy Haase ( Foreign Affairs , Vol 2, 920) as consul at Shang- 
hai to 1849, never served Other men were doing the work at the time he accepted an appointment (confirmed on 
Feb 15, 1847) He "resigned" on Apr 17, 1848 

In 1926, the Legation’s archives contained no correspondence with the Shanghai consulate during this peri- 
od. The earliest despatches (to the Department) preserved in the consulate date from ingust 7, 1856 

For the names of some consuls of other nations see Morse, Int Reis , I, 546-548 

Writes (1954) Mr. F Gray Griswold, his nephew ”18 a young man he went as supercargo to China on one of my 
grasadfather’ B ships uras made a partner in Bussell & Co He retired when he had $500,000 to his credit, as 
was the custom in that house He died in Newport B I[,] about 20 years ago leaving about three million " For a 
French diatribe against Griswold (1851) and the latter’s protest against a French territorial concession see 
p 17 of Cordier’s DeiJic Etsblissements Franyais, the consul was described as "un marchant Americain, recormu 
loi pour I’illegallte de ses actes" and "publiquement plac/a la tete de la contrebande considerable qui se 
fait a Shang-hai au detriment du gouvemement Chinois" La Gravi^e ( Voyage en Chine, I, 288-289) wrote of 
"E " Griswold in much more flattering vein, after certain social contacts 
®®In Morse’s In the Days of the Taipings The language ascribed to him, perhaps imaginatively, is that of an 
Irlsh-imerican Cf ibid , p xi, ch X7I, and pp 118, 127, 152, i60-161, on the affair of the Compton see 
pp 122-127. 

®®55-2, S Ex Doc 22, I, 627-629 For references on living expenses see above, lOSn Murphy was from Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, but newspapers and local histories of that place are reliably described as silent concerning his 
appointment 

®^For some of Murphy's sharp diffei’ences with Parker in 1864 regarding unpaid duties, nomination of an Amer- 
ican for a place on the foreign inspectorate (1856), and currency problems involving American merchants (1856) 
see above, 129-150. 
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4 C is based on direct consular returns, but 
other figures which it is necessary to use 
in the text for comparative purposes are 
from tables sometimes constructed along dif- 
ferent lines Some of the differences are 
noted at suitable points The problem of 
discrepancies was of concern to officials at 
the time, figures of shipping from Shanghai, 
in American ports, for example, not coincid- 
ing with consular returns of clearances from 
that Chinese port, on account of the number 
of vessels going to other countries More- 
over, the first consul, Wolcott, appears to 
have kept no record of shipping, the first 
volume of letters from the consulate begins 
with 1849 

From 1846 to 1860 the number of Amer- 


ican entries and the amount of their tonnage 
was almost continuously upward, tonzxage in- 
creasing much more than the 
Steady Increase number of vessels Omitting 
in iluHiber and from the comparison entries 
iggregate Ton- and tonnage (1860) of small 
na^e of Atasri- local boats owned by Ameri- 
can Vessels cans, one finds that in the 
latter year the number of 
entries was nearly ten times what it had been 
in 1846, whereas the tonnage was almost twen- 
ty times as great as that at the beginning of 
the period Using figiires from various 
sources and for shipping under different 
flags in order to place the American share of 
the total in its relative place, the follow- 
ing statistical record exhibits its condition 
during a few of the intervening years 

Of the 17 American vessels (5,382 
tons — British figures) at Shanghai in 1846, 
all entered from and cleared for Eongkong 
In the following year the 
Afflsrioan Shipping total number of arrivals 
Far Behind the under all foreign flags was 
British, In- 108 (86,735 tons), showing 
direct Trade, American shipping (20 arrlv- 
Suhordination als, of 5,454 tons) second 
to Ports in to the British (76, of 19,361 
the South tons). Far behind, with one 
or two each, were Spanish, 
Dutch, Eamburg, and Prussian shipping No 
British vessels cleared for the United States, 


Indeed, in one later report, for part of 
1849, not one of the American vessels men- 
tioned was in direct trade with the country 
of its registry Almost all of them dis- 
charged their cargoes at Hongkong and Whampoa 
into vessels trading directly with the United 
States and Europe In this way Shanghai was 
still subsidiary to South China — on a branch 
line, so to speak. Again, according to other 
(British) figures, a group of 17 American 
vessels at Shanghai in 1849 arrived from 
Hongkong (14), Nlngpo (s) , and Manila (1), 
they sailed for New York (6), Hongkong (9), 
and Amoy (8) The two sources used are not 
necessarily contradictory 

Figures in 53-1, S Ex Doc 185 
(p 374) interestingly give the tonnage at 
Shanghai during the year ending September 30, 
1853 (175 vessels, of 83,656 
18B6 Shipping tons) under five headings — 
Classified by ships, barks, brigs, schoon- 
Rig ers, and steamers In number 

of vessels, but not in ton- 
nage, British shipping greatly exceeded that 
of the United States. Under the former flag, 
ships and barks each accounted for about one- 
third of the number, while of the total under 
the American flag, ships constituted nearly 
four-fifths, with barks following. The table 
noted covers eight other flags also, as was 
often the case at different ports, the Dutch 
stood third, with 7 The total reads (with 
corresponding figures for 1852 added in pa- 
rentheses): ships 86 (67), barks 53 (71), 
brigs 7 (15), schooners 18 (84), and steamers 
11 (5) The number of vessels in the year 
ending September SO, 1852 exceeded the number 
for the following year, but the tonnage 
(78,165) was less 

In 1854, vessels bringing Imports were 
given as British, 127, American, 57, Dutch, 
8, Prussian, Hamburg, Swedish, Spanish, and 
Siamese, 2 each, and Danish, 
Vessels with Russian ( sic) . French, Aus- 
Importfl, 1854J txian, and Portuguese, 1 
Freight Bates each Freights from Shang- 
hai to Europe were stated by 
one master to be twice as much as to New York, 
quoted at |20 a ton, but for new teas he 


Com Bels , III, S77 A systematic table showing at a glance the comparative development of shipping at 
Shanghai under different flags in all years is an uapoBSibility, on account of the variable nature of reports 
As early as 1849 the consulate commented on the need of having Canton returns report only merchandise paying 
duty there, since some vessels went from Shanghai to Canton to tranship Spealdmyg of the trade statistics, 
Williams remarks ( Chin Com Guide , 193) that before the time of the foreign inspectorate (1854) the Shanghai 
returns were so imperfect as to be untrustworthy, and that until 1859 the omission of opium and treasure viti- 
ated those returns The proverbial gram of salt is, therefore, much needed in reading them 

The North-China Herald , IV, No 206 (Jly 8, 1854), p 196 The figure for American vessels may include 
some not qualifying under the consular figures in Appendix 4 C The yeai was confused, and records formed on 
different principles could easily vary The page cited contains much shipping data Attention may be called 
here to the fact that a departure table and a consular clearance table might differ 
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reported taking some at ^36 (with silk at $26 
a ton) His average on all cargo was $22 50 
a ton, tetter than the market He had 669+ 
tons of general freight, and 247+ tons for ac- 
count of Ms owners — a total of 917 16, pay- 
ing $20,721 17 


Entries in 1855, 
Destinations 


In 1855 the total numter of vessels 
entering was 437 (157,191 tons), of which 249 
(75,131 tons) were British and 96 (56,792 

tons) were under the Ameri- 
can flag From July 26 to 
November 19 of this year ev- 
ery American ship leaving 
Shanghai for the ITnlted 
States with tea was for New York Of those 
clearing in the entire second half-year, 13 
went direct to New York with tea and silk, 
and the remainder (with 3 possible exceptions) 
proceeded to foreign (i e , non-American) 
ports, including London ("5, British 16), Aus- 
tralia (1, out of 7), and Hamburg (1) In 
this same period of six months, 4 American 
vessels arrived from Atlantic and 10 (13?) 
from Pacific ports of the United States, 36 
from foreign ports, and 7 from ports not 
stated 

According to The Shanghai Almanack 
and Directory, for the Year 1856, over one- 
third of the 141 British vessels (32,365 

tons) arriving in the second 
Second Half of half-year were in the coast- 
1866 ing trade This portion 

consisted chiefly of light * 
craft Of the 51 American arrivals (27,262 
tons) also, about one- third, were of the same 


description Prom Australasia came 1 Ameri- 
can vessel with sundries, it (and one other) 
went back to the Antipodes with tea To Ma- 
nila went another, in ballast, to London, 6, 
with tea and silk, to Hamburg, 1, with tea 
The remainder were sent to Chinese ports or 
the United States Total payments to the 
Chinese treasury on account of American ves- 
sels and their goods were slightly over 
488,813 taels- — tonnage, over 13,000, import, 
above 19,000, and exports, in excess of 
456,000 The grand total, under all flags, 
was 72,462 tons for entries and 72,928 tons 
for departures, with payments of taels 1,180, 
351, comprising in round numbers tonnage 
dues of 36,000, import duties of 117,000, 
and export duties of 1,026,260 Some vessels 
remained long in port 

In October of 1858 Consul Smith re- 
ported over 130 vessels, of all nations, in 
port at one time, a figure much above that 
given by Wood on his visit 
SM-pping a couple of years before — 

in 1858 over 80 In the second 

half of 1858, 156 British 
vessels (63,398 tons), 41 (or more) American 
(30,321), and 222 "sundry" (43,592) totalled 
421 U37,S11) 


Shanghai Imports and Exports 

The 1863 edition of The Chinese Com- 
mercial Guide comments (197-198) as follows 
on the trade of Shanghai Just after the close 


'^°GaIe, Far Eastern Trade Routes and Cargoes , P 14 Of p 23, above Four years later (on Mar 29, 

1858) Shanghai freights to Great Britain were £5 for tea and £4 10 for silk For the United States th^ were 
$10 and $20, but with very little cargo offering ( Overland Trade Report , of Hongkong ) In 1860 freights to 
London were £1 10 to £2 for tea and £5 10 for silk, and to New York they were $5 for tea and $15 for silk (ton 
of 40 eu ft ) 

®^Morse, Int Reis , I, 558n Though not varying greatly in total tonnage, the figures in Appendix 4 0, for 
Shanghai, give a m-uch smaller number of Merican vessels ( i e , merchantmen) The discrepancy is accounted for 
chiefly by inclusion of small coasting vessels in the larger figure 

^ ^ The Horth-Ohina Herald , VI, No 280 (Dec 8, 1855), p 76 

®®Com Reis , I, The Shanghai Almanack and Directory, for the Year 1856 (Imperial Maritme Customs figures) 
Reis , I, 527-528, varying from the consular manuscripts for the same period 

° ® According to one set of figures, 14 imencan vessels (and no others) went to New York during the six months, 
with raw silk, silk piece goods, nankeens, straw braid, rhubarb, and fans 

12 British vessels entered in ballast aM with coals and sundries from Australia and New Zealand, 5 sailed 
for those regions, with tea Still there were no British vessels for United States ports Tonnage under that 
flag paid tonnage dues of over 16,000 taels , import duties of more than 85,000 and export duties of over 

551,000 taels, producing total payments to the Chinese treasury in excess of 651,442 t^ 

For fl^es relating to the shipping of different nations at Shanghai in the summer of 1856 cf O v , e r l.a nd 
Friend of China, Jly 10, 1856, fourth page, numbered 44 

Oct 4, 1858, Wood, Fankwel , 155 Wood had known 22 vessels to arrive in one day 
Liberal navigation laws permitting registry of small vessels built in China gave the British a lucrative ad- 
vantage in the coasting trade 

® ^Returns of the Import and Export Trade at the Port of Shangfaae, for the Year 1858 

of one group of 36 vessels of over 800 tons at Shanghai in 1860 were American, all of the seven 
exceeding 1500 tons each were under the same flag 
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of our period! 


Comiitlons 
Affecting tke 
Later Trade of 
the Port 


’’The trade at this port has teen artificially 
stimulated during the last two years by the opening 
of ports along the langtsz’ and ia Njjrthern China, and 
its population vastly multiplied by 
the capture of Suchau and other cit- 
ies in the province, whose terrified 
inhabitants have fled hither to es- 
cape the ruthless insurgents These 
two conditions of the port will prob- 
ably change in a few years, the con- 
sumption of the ports along the Great River, and. their 
exports severally to other native places and to for- 
eign countries, will not he confounded with those of 
Shanghai The refugees, who are waiting in suspense 
by thousands, will diminish the population by their 
return home, and the real business and. importance of 
the port appear The prospects are, that in point of 
trade and population, Shanghai will become the great- 
est emporium in Eastern Asia, the center of the steam 
navigation throughout the langtsz' vall^ and across 
the Pacific ocean, and its commercial influence per- 
vade the whole of China 

“When the trade opened in 1344, it was carried 
on more directly with the merchants who hrou^t pro- 
duce from the interior than it was at that time at 
Canton, where the routine of the old oo-hong still 
kept them at a distance from the foreigner, and as 
those country-people could not talk English, they came 
with brokers to interpret for them, or the foreigners 
learned to converse with them, the compradors of the 
Houses became thus more necessary to the conduct of 
the trade, and formed a sort of guild among themselves 
Produce is received in the warehouses, and weighed, 
examined and prepared for shipment under the eyes of 
the exporters themselves; and payment made after the 
goods are found In order Specie was occasionally 
sent into the interior on foreign risk to contract for 
tea or silk, according to the state of the market, but 
the disturbances during the last three years have 
rendered this procedure rather hazardous “ 


In its service as a collecting and 
distributing point for trade in the langtsze 
valley Shanghai had some resemblance to 
Songkong, the great transhipment center The 
uncertainties of statistics have been noted 


Confusion in in the discussion of ship- 
Fact and in ping, and the many disturb- 

Figures ances occurring in and about 

Shanghai have received at- 
tention It need occasion no surprise if the 
trade statistics employed now and then sug- 
gest an inconsistency No attempt has been 
made here to equate figures giving silk ex- 
ports in bales and in piculs American fig- 
ures lose some of their meaning if torn from 
the comparative context of general trade, 
particularly that of the British According- 
ly, part of this statistical context is re- 
tained Such material as can be placed in 
order provides the following moderately con- 
sistent picture It should be remembered 
that, ordinarily, the business of the second 
half of the year was larger than that of the 
first 

In 1845 the quantities of a number 
of imports showed a gain over 1844 A table 
covering the years 1844-1853 reveals some 
recessions In quantity In 
Early Ilucta- 1848 The price of the Im- 
ations in Some portant article of import, 
Textiles foreign cotton, had to be 

satisfactory to the Chinese 
in order to compete with the fine native 
grade The following items show the sharp 
fluctuations which occurred in white shirt- 
ings (in piculs). (1844) 17b,819i (1845) 
493,813, (1846) 315,754, (1847) 213,540, 

(1848) 252,957, (1849) 534,579, (1850) 

371,031, (1851) 351,090, (1852) 216,000, and 
(1855) 213,025 Though fluctuating, grey 
shirtings achieved a greater gain — from 
275,244 piculs in 1844 to 1,541,988 In 1853 
Beginning with the split year 1844- 
1845 (ending June 30), the following figures 
indicate the exports of tea and silk from 
Shanghai in selected years 
Tea and Silk Materials found in The 
During the Uorth-Chlna Herald (VI, No 
Period S80, Dec 8, 1855, p 76, 
and IX, No 449, Mar 5, 

1859, p 124) and In The Chinese Commercial 
Guide (198) provide a table for every year 
in our period They agree through 1856, 


Shanghai shipping continued to grow In 1869 total entries were 1,82S (915,762 tons), of which the British 
claimed 862 (442,771) and the Americana 568 (582,487) The North German shipping showed 166 entries (55,120) 

K Ex_ Doc 517, p 68 Figures are given also for French, Chinese, Dutch, Danish, and Siamese shipping, 
a very cosmopolitan set of statistics ) 

For an estimate of the raw cotton shipped from Shansi in Chinese vessels to other ports of the Empire see 
Chin Bepos , ZVII (1848), 275ff 

Pe NSrth-China Herald, I?, No 188 (Mar 4, 1854), p 125 One table gives imports for 1852, with estimat- 
ed stocks, sales, and value On cash and barter prices in the early Shanghai trade see Cooke, ^i^ 201 Brit- 
ish import and export duties in the first half of 1845 were £42,156, tonnage dues being but £965 British im- 
ports In 25 vessels amounted to £442,757 and exports in 29 vessels were £257,529 
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thereafter the newspaper figures greatly ex- partmeut of State by Consul Murphy places 
ceed those in the Guide the amount for the calendar year 1856 at 


General (tea in pounds) 


To United States 


Tear 

Black Tea 

Green Tea 

Total Tea 

Bales Silk 

Black Tea 

Green Tea 

Silk 

1844-1845 

3,036,803 

763,824 

3,800,627 

6,433 







1845-1846 

8,726,065 

3,733,923 

12,459,988 

15,192 

— 

— 

— 

1847-1848 

11,837,038 

3,874,104 

15,711,142 

21,176 

226,636 

1,514,151^° 


1848-1849 

11,849,637 

6,449,637 

18,303,074 

18,134 

616,257 

2,370,075 

35 

1849-1860 

16,609,257 

5,754,113 

22,363,370 

15,237 

1,648,829 

3,974,879 

415 

1850-1851 

25,954,806 

10,767,734 

36,722,540 

17,243 

3,571,899 

7,316,641 

250 

1852-1853 



69,431,000 

28,076 

2,934,700 

19,965,600 

534 

1854-1855 



80,481,577 

54,233 

1,042,016 

81,888,564 

667 

1857-1858 



51,317,003 

66,391 

315,303 

17,625,806 

1,668? 


The variable character of the trade is easi- 
ly recognised In the troubled year 1853- 
1854 tea exports dropped, but the number of 
bales of silk sent out more than doubled, to 
reach a new high of 58,319 To the United 
States went increased shipments of black tea 
and silk (1,074 bales) and a sharply de- 
creased amount of green tea In 1855-1856, 
1,188 bales of raw silk were exported to the 
United States American consular figures 
give the total export of raw silk to the 
United States in 1860 as 49S piculs, an 
amount difficult to accept as accurate In 
any case, howevet, the United States took 
but a tiny amount in comparison with that 
exported from Shanghai by the British In 
1857-1858, as against the 315,305 pounds of 
black tea and the 17,625,806 pounds of green 
tea going to the United States, Great Brit- 
ain took (direct and coastwise) 23,042,968 
pounds of black and 7,188,875 pounds of 
green. 


The highest figure for raw silk ex- 
ports in any year given by The Chinese Com- 
mercial Guide is about 76,000 bales, in 1856- 
1857 The figure supplied 
A Possible High by The North-China Herald 
PiguTB for for the same period is 

Exparbs of about 92,000 bales, a sur- 

Eaw Silk} pri singly high total, but 

Prices evidence sent to the De- 


more than 90,000 bales Insofar as his 
sources of information were independent, 
this item would support the high figure giv- 
en in the newspaper Moreover, increased 
demand in Europe followed reduced output in 
France, where inundations had occurred The 
consul gave the average price per bale in 
the first and second halves of 1856 as f£12 
and $230, respectively! from 1853 to 1856 
prices had run $260, $192, $188, $203, $197, 
$208, $212, and $230 Perhaps too generous- 
ly, Murphy placed the total export for the 
calendar year 1853 at 43,307 bales, valued 
at $9,375,087 Against this may be set a 
valuation of $20,245,624 on the more than 
90,000 bales in 1856 

The export of silk products from 
Shanghai to the United States in 1857 (with 
an aggregate value of $732,600 20 Carolus) 


was divided 

as follows* 






Silks to the 




Thiited States, 





1857 


Ho 

Ho Value. 

Value, 

Cost 

Class 

Pieces 

Piculs piece 

picul 

(Carolus) 

White pongees 

17,498 

$4.00 


$ 69,992 

Nanking pone- 





gees 

55,099 

1 80 


65,178+ 

Sarsenets 

16,669 

5.50 


86,179+ 

Mixed kinds 

4,275 

5.50 


14,962+ 

Haw Silk 


711.84 

$250 

498,288 


First year recorded in the figures for American e3q)ortB Many flgvures on tea and silk sent to different 
countries are in the May 25, 1857 issue of the newspaper cited, and detailed statements of silk exports to the 
United States in twenty specified American vessels from July 1, 1855 appear In the number for March 11, 1854 
The information on which most of the table in the text is based goes into detail regarding the different kinds 
of black and green tea, for which the largest entries were, respectively, under congou-souchong and young hy- 
son One vessel went to Boston and all the others went to Hew York 
"^^Of 5 CL, figures on silk from Shanghai to all the world for four years ending Dec 21, 1856 
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Returning to general trade in earlier 
years the inquiry encovinters a period of un- 
certainty in 1847 and 1848 In the former 

year there existed optimism 
Unoartalntiy, concerning the great expan- 

1847-1848, Sion of the China market 

Oommoditiea In 1848, however, apprehen- 

sion was created by the 
coolness of the season and possible injury 
to crops, as well as by famines, floods, and 
other factors In 1847 foreign imports were 
chiefly cotton and wool manufactures, metals, 
woods, and miscellaneous articles, with an 
estimated value of £1,009, S29 Exports 
reached £1,517,229 (1,517,298?) Goods on 
British vessels paid nearly ten times the 
amount of duties yielded by those on American 
tonnage — in a total of 625,055 taels British 
reports for the next year place imports from 
all countries at £806,495 and exports at 
£1,205,615.'^® 

Imports in 12 American vessels during 
the first half of 1849 possessed a value of 
$559,671 grey shirtings, 51,524 pieces, 

white shirtings, 6,382, long 
ImportB on ells, 1,700, figured cottons. 
Soma American 600, cambrics, 300, sheet- 
Vsssels in 1849 Ings (American), 16,430, 
American white shirting, 
2,980j American drilling, 53,215, Spanish 
stripes, 1,690 pieces, sugar, 5,383 piculs, 
sandalwood, 1,015 piculs, sapan wood, 2,702 
piculs, and China cargo, 4,796 packages 

By 1850 Shanghai was exporting 50$^ of 
the tea leaving China at the ports, and 
three-fourths of the silk, in this way reduc- 
ing the superiority of Can- 
Gain in ton, except in the India 

1850 and 1851 trade During the summer, 

usually a dull season, there 
was busy activity. !I?his was even more the 


case in the following year, on account of the 
early export of tea and silk During these 
years a feeling of isolation from South China 
persisted in the community, and a sense of 
being left to shift for itself Just as the 
entire foreign community in the Far East came 
to feel the necessity of a trans-Pacific 
steamer line, so at this time the residents 
in Shanghai hoped for a P and 0 steamer 
connection from the south Keeping step with 
another rising young community on the oppo- 
site shore of the Pacific, Shanghai developed 
an important trade with San Francisco It 
also built up a commerce with the European 
Continent and possessed the greater portion 
of that with Australia- Tea and raw silk ex- 
ports from 1847 to 1851 were set at 
105,237,784 pounds and 87,065 bales, respec- 
tively 

During the serious and prolonged dis- 
turbances which began in 1853, silk exports 
made notable gains, rising to 58,319 bales in 
1855-1854, but total tea ex- 
Disturbances ports dropped to 50,343,847 
and Fluctuations pounds, figures comparable 
from 1855 with those in the table 

which has been provided for 
selected years. The same general tendencies 
were present in the American portion of the 
trade The volume of silk exports held firm 
thereafter, but, following a sudden lift in 
1854-1855, tea shipments fell back notably 
This divergence may have been the result of 
Wider effect of the rebellion on tea— producing 
regions than on silk areas, of differences in 
perishability and size of stocks, or of spe- 
cial circumstances From this time occurred 
a great decrease in American buying of black 
teas Morse gives total exports from Shanghai 
in 1853 as $23,913,480— $14,445, 300 in British 
vessels and $8,444,530 in American vessels.'^® 


Repos. , IVI (1847), 562, 5 Ctina DP , Davis to Buenanan, Ho 5, Sept 26, 1848 For greater detail 
see figures in 5 Csinton CL 

^ ^ Com ReXs , III, 57Sff To July SO, 1851, 5,000,000 lbs of tea and nearly 3,000 bales of raw silk were 
ezported The Horth,-Ch.i.na Herald stated that actual exports exceeded the statistics, and that the native au- 
thorities could remedy the existing laxnesB if they only would It is possible that this circtmistance accounts 
for the generally higher figures reported by the industrious Consul Murphy 

Shanghai exported one-third of the tea going from China to Great Britain and nearly one-half of that 
Bhipped to the United States Boring the calendar year 1852, 101 British vessels (34,S8S tons) carried tea 

and Bilk chiefly, exports taken by this tonnage, figured at exchange of 5 b, , were worth £2,141,845 Of imports 
on British vessels (£1,104,862), the chief item was 1,207,477 pieces of grey long cloths (£633,975) 

The Issue of The Horth-Gfaina Herald for August 2, 1851 (II, No 53) gives information useful for price 
studies of special commodities, including opium, and lists exchange rates 

Remer states that during the Talplng Sebellion looms about the silk centers were destroyed and that produc- 
ers desired silver instead of stocks of silk, which were difficult to hide, with the result that raw silk ex- 
ports mounted ( The Foreign Trade of China , ms , p 41 ) 

^^ Int Reis . I, 558n, 
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British trade was ower half the total, and 
the American share was something more than a 
third 

In 1855 imports were small, time be- 
ing required to dispose of enormous quanti- 
ties collected during the occupation of 

Shanghai by the rebels Nev- 
Morphy's Optimism ertheless. Consul Murphy be- 
Regardlng the lieved that events of the 
Trade, 1855 two preceding years proved 

and 1856 Shanghai to be the leading 

port of China, and the best 
in its freedom of access to the interior, as 
well as in other respects In the following 
year he defended the new customs arrangements 
and vigorously attacked merchants' assertions 
that the trade was declining, showing statis- 
tically an upward tendency To |lg,000,000 
worth of opium and 111,000,000 in specie in 
the trade for the year ending June 30, 1856, 
he added customhouse figures to secure a to- 
tal import trade of |29,492,g99, about one- 
fourth of which was handled by American mer- 
chants ($7,375,000, as estimated in the cur- 


rency of the port) His calculation of the 
American import trade, represented chiefly 
by opium, treasure, and cotton goods, came 
to about $12,000,000 when stated in terms of 
American money Of total exports in this pe- 
riod of twelve months, amounting to $23,000,000, 
over one-half was raw silk Decline in tea 
exports has been mentioned The value to 
Americans of the coasting trade was consid- 
erable, as the Chinese fear of pirates led 
them to use foreign vessels Murphy insist- 
ed that the merchants' ascription of commer- 
cial difficulties to the rigors of the new 
customs administration (as compared with 
other ports) and the "disadvantage" caused by 
full tariff collections was not a propos , but 
that their own currency manipulations and the 
enormous exchange were important causes — a 
matter discussed in an earlier chapter 

Setbacks to the trade in staple prod- 
ucts of China in 1858 were attributed to the 
monetary crisis which had afflicted several 
parts of the world For a part of this year, 
domestic rebellion blocked the transportation 


Of the 69,431,000 pounds of tea, 38,604,100 pounds were sent to Great Britain, 22,900,600 to the United 
States, 4,660,000 to Australia, 2,414,000 coastwise, and only 566,400 to the Continent The Korth-China Herald 
of July 8, 1854 (IV, Ho 206), p 196, gives a table of commodities aind amounts in five columns (British, Amer- 
ican, and others, with aggregate quantities and estimated values) In this year Commissioner McLane sought, 
through Murphy, the sanction of local authorities for the purchase, by American merchants, of rice within the 
foreign settlement and transportation of it from port to port, as had been arranged by the British consul at 
Amoy (55-2, S Ex Doc 22. I, 499-500 ) 

5 Shanghai CL , No 6, Oct 30, 1856, and Ho 5, Sept 24, 1856, with ends The latter communication is an 
illuminating document, revealing connections between mercantile, diplomatic, and consular policies and person- 
alities, as well as much ex parte reasoning Among the enclosures note especially Nos 5-6 See also ibid , 

No 13, Dec 31, 1856 In 35-2, S Ex Doc 22 , II, 937-940, is printed a circular trade letter (Sept 4, 1856) 
of Russell and Company, which contains much data regarding Shanghai 

Of certain silk exports to London the division was 20,332 bales of raw, 1,848 bales of thrown, and 519 
bales of coarse See The Shanghai Almanack 1856 , which supplies (96-101) various exact data regarding local 
passenger rates, parcel and freight charges, mall steamers, and postage rates First-class passage from Hong- 
kong to Shanghai, for an adult, was $120 Arrivals and departures of the Hongkong mail steamers varied, but 
they occurred, roughly, at intervals of two or three weeks Postage from Shanghai to the United States via 
Southampton was ls_ 2d and from Shan^ai to Hongkong it was 4^ for each one-half ounce 

The value of opium imports for 1856, as given by Cooke, was more than fifty per cent greater than imports 
(from the whole world) going through the customhouse The amount of bullion imported was almost as large as 
the value of the opium (China, 96 ) A Shanghai opium table for 1856, supplied by the English firm of Jardine, 
Mathesdn and Company and transmitted by Murphy, supplies the following information, for three selected months- 




Stocks 

Imports 

Deliveries 

Av Prices 



Malwa Patna 

Malwa 

Patna 

Malwa 

Patna 

Malwa 

Patna 

Jan 

31 

2,000 1,500 

2,650 

1,450 

2,450 

900 

$400 

$300 

June 

30 

3,550 1,600 

3,950 

1,500 

1,950 

900 

55S 

275 

Dec 

31 

2,400 1,200 

1,500 

150 

2,200 

900 

580 

320 



(Including Hingpo, 

supplied from 

Woo sung 

) 



Enclosed with the consular letters of this year are extensive statistics of trade prepared by the maritime 
customs In view of s-ubsequent use of import statistics, of different commodities, for 1858, extensive data 
drawn from the 1856 report regarding imports may be omitted Similar information regarding exports (in the 
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of imports into the inter! or , and the market 
became overstocked when new arrivals ap- 
peared Native dealers who had already laid 
in their stocks sustained 
Factors Unsettling heavy losses^ in the decline 
Commerce, 1868, of prices Furthermore, 

Wide Responsive- disturbances at Canton bore 
ness of tie a close relation to the con- 
Shanghai Market dition of business at Shang- 
hai, and special inland lev- 
ies on commerce were a burden The commonest 
congou teas, costing Tls 6 to 8 a picul in 
the country, could not be laid down at Shang- 
hai for less than 18 or SO Superior 

teas were still higher, although they could 
be sold without loss Fluctuations were less 
in the green tea market, of particular inter- 
est to Americans, than in the trade in black 
teas, which were out of stock At this time 
the Northern market began to affect the sup- 
ply of teas, and the Russian inland trade 
exerted some influence 

In the first half of 1858, American 
entries numbered 56 (S5,959 tons) in a total 
of 3S3 (105,313 tons), as against 134 British 
(56,807 tons) and 143 sundry 
Explanation of a ( 32, 545 tons) The total 
List of Imports declared value of imports by 
in the First all this tonnage was Tls 
Half of 1858 10, 247,906 (or £3,117,076, 

Cottons (dyed), 557,270, 174,147 pc 

fancy) ^ " 530,451, 230,631 " 

printed), " 254,493, 133,944 " 

Drills (grey), " 556,357, 179,470 « 

Flints 


at 6^ Id , the average rate of exchange) 

The following reconstruction of a list names 
the different articles brought In by Ameri- 
can tonnage (fractions omitted) For those 
of which the total declared value was 20,000 
taels or more the values and total quantities 
are supplied here In such cases the quanti- 
ty of the American share, unless relatively 
small, IS stated — in pieces (pc ), piculs 
(pi ), and packages (pk ) The relation be- 
tween American, British, and "sundry" shares 
Is indicated by use of the capital letters A 
(Amer ) and B (Brit ) The letter which ap- 
pears shows the leader, if American or Brit- 
ish, otherwise "sundry" vessels may ordinar- 
ily he assumed to have carried the largest 
quantity If the disparity between the 
American and British shares was very great 
the degree is indicated by use of two or 
three letters (AA, BB, AAA, BBB) In some 
cases the quantity of American imports in 
the second half-year Is added in parentheses 
In the second, and longer, part of the list, 
comprising chiefly East Asiatic products, 
some points of origin are indicated by abbre- 
viations’ Am (Amoy), By (Bombay), C (Canton), 
Poo (Foochow) , For (Formosa) , M (Manila) , 

N (Ningpo), 0 (Oregon), S (Singapore), Si 
(Siam), St (Straits), Sw (Swatow), and W 
(Wanchow) 

j BBB 

, BBB; 10,890 pc (Amer share) (2,000) 

, BBB 

, AA; 171,095 " (243,510) 

BB 


quarter ending June 30) taken by 48 Britosb vessele (18,854 tons), 10 American vessels (3,531 tons), and 29 sun- 
dry vessels (5,895 tons) relates to 75 different items Only 14 of these appear in the American column In the 
larger share of this small group, quantities taken by American vessels were far below those taken by British 
tonnage, e g , 126 piculs of silk as against 13,294 piculs Apart from silk, silk piece goods, tea, nankeens, 
and straw braid, the articles taken were foods and medicines For the year ending June 50, 1856, total exports 
of a (declared) value of $23,427,215,51 were recorded in 2,888,208 pieces, 558,889f piculs, and 2,418 packages 
In the quarter noted, American vessels took 24,800 pieces and 23,441+ piculs, while the British were responsible 
for 757,289 pieces, 58,573+ piculs, and 57 packages Sundry vessels carried 752,522 pieces, 12,146+ piculs, and 
145 packages 

7 7 Supplement to the Overland Register & Price Cuirent , No 3 (Victoria, Feb 15, 1859) Reasoning as to caus- 

es and effects In trade requires cautious reading. Differences of opinion were strong and were not always sup- 
ported at the tome by sufficient statistical proof Of the remarks by ”01d Canton^, in this paper, on accepted 
fallacies regarding China’s trade, such as the belief that there was always a large reserve stock of tea In the 
interior The comparative disturbing effects of foreign hostilities and domestic rebellion formed a subject of 
debate. 

In 18S8 American vessels brought from Russian America skins of the beaver and land otter Exports in Ameri- 
can vessels included many new items ( Returns of the Import and Export Trade 1858 ) 

7 ^ Returns of the Import and Export Trade at the Port of Shanghai, for the Year 1858 , printed for the custom- 

house 

Not in the list above, the following articles were imported an great quantities by the British cambrics, 
camlets, damasks, dimities, British domestics, fustlai^s, and twills 
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Glass, 

Tls 

29,136, 

9,712 

pk 

, BB, 

1,000 

Pk 

Hdkchfs (doz ), 


46,114, 

65,878 

pc 

, BB, 

15,500 

pc 

Jeans, 


53,248, 

16,640 

n 

, AAA, 

14,640 

n 

Long cloths (grey). 

" 2, 

,568,414, 1, 

284,207 

If 

, BBB, 

25,848 

.1 

" " (white) , 

n 

365,097, 

202,832 

n 

, BBB 



" Ells, 

" 

115,192, 

16,940 

" 

, BBB, 

2,100 


Metal, Copper Nails 

s 




BB 



etc 








" , Iron (Nall, 








Rod, & Bar), 

n 

177,626, 

61,250 

pi 

, BBB, 

1,999 

pi 

" , Lead, 

Muslins 

n 

135,156, 

24,573 


, bb. 

3,520 


Sheetings, Amer , 

« 

58,240, 

22,400 

pc 

, AAA, 

19,000 

pc 

Spanish Stripes, 

n 

248,320, 

15,520 

" 

, BBB 



T-cloths, 48 yds , 

n 

32,392, 

14,724 

n 

, BBB 



( " , 24 yds , 

210,364 

pc brought 

by the 

British) 



Velveteens, 

Tls 

63,100, 

12,620 

pc 

, BBB 



Velvets 


74,075, 

14,815 

" 

, BBB 



Woollen & Cotton 








Mixtures 


57,757, 

6,795 

" 

, BBB 




(26,815) 


(14,000) 


(Besides the articles listed helow, the British brought in hamboo canes, C, cocoanut 
shell. Si, kingfisher feathers, St, mats, N, sandalwood, C and St Sundry vessels brought 
also alum, W, aniseed and bean cake, N, bamboo canes, C, chinaware, Am, mats, N, and sandal- 
wood, C and St ) 

Valued at s 20,000 or more. 


B@che de mer, white. 

(M and St) 

, 

Tls 

20,880, 

1,740 pi , 

BBj 

498 pi 

Birds' Nests, 1st quality (St) 

y 

If 

41,125, 

16 " , 

BB 


" ", 2nd 

It 11 



34,425, 

22 " , 

BBB 


Brass Buttons 

(c) 

y 


48,840, 

814 pk , 

B 


Coal (foreign, Great 

Britain and US) 


n 

124,615, 

166,154 pi , 


51,559 " 






(9,890 tons) 



Copper Cash 

(C and N) 

y 

If 

119,600, 

10,400 pi , 


658 " 

Fans 


y 


60,891, 

15,531,375 pc , 

B, 

2,416,700 pc 

Ginseng, crude 

(U s ) 

y 

" 

62,028, 

221 pi , 

A, 

125 pi 

Grass cloth, coarse 

(Bw) 


" 

30,990, 

1,033 " , 

B, 

134 " 

Indigo, dry 

(C) 

y 


53,965, 

2,248 " , 


120 " 

Lung-nan 

(C and A) 

y 

n 

20,556, 

3,737 " , 



Medicines 


y 

n 

41,038, 

2,051 " , 



Pepper, black 

(St and Si) 

y 

n 

33,040, 

4,405 " , 

B, 

1,158 " 

Potato Flour 

(Sw) 

y 

" 

22,410, 

7,470 « , 

BB, 

1,633 " 
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Rattans 


(St) , 

Tls 

37,814, 

12,604 

pi , 

BB, 

1,232 

pi 

Rice 

(St, 

Si, and Bengal) , 

n 

694,008, 

304,448 

” . 

B;, 

73,871 

” 

Sugar, brown 

(C,I, 

Si, Am, and Sw), 

n 

936,752, 

267,643 


B, 

55,739 

" 

" , white 


11 n n n 

It 

157,733, 

28,678 

" 

B; 

9,851 

n 

" , candy 

(Am) 

f 

n 

53,002, 

8,548 

" . 

B, 

1,419 


Timber, masts and 

spars 

(st, Foo, and 0), 

n 

210,600, 

2,106 

pc . 

AAA, 

1,834 

pc 

" , planks, har 

‘dwood 

(Si and St) , 

« 

25,940, 

43,234 

" 

AAA, 

57,145 


Tin 


(St) 

11 

229,802, 

8,838 

pi , 

BB, 

2,311 

pi 

Tobacco, prepared 


(Sw) , 


34,423, 

3,824 

It 

BB) 
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Vermilion 


(C and Am) , 

n 

20,104, 

365 



81 


Wood, sapan 


(M, St and Si), 

1! 

57,337, 

26,062 

" . 

B, 

8,906 

" 


Of lesser value* 

Agar-agar (S), BBB 

BamBoo ware (C)^ B, Beche de mer, Black (M and St), BBj Birds’ nests, 3rd qual or un- 
cleaned (St), B, Brass foil (C), B 

Camphor, Baroos ("icicle flakes") (St ), BB, camphor, native (For), cardamoms (Si and C), 
A, cardamoms, husk or inferior (Si and C), AA, cinnamon (C), B, cloves (St), BBB, 
cordage (M), cornelians, Beads (C), A, cotton thread (C), cow bezoar, Indian, B 
Dye stuff (Sw) 

Elephants' teeth (St and Si), BB 

Fish maws (St), fish skin (St), A, fruits, dried (Am) 

Gambler (St), BBB, glass or vitrified ware (C), B, grass cloth (C), B 

Hemp, inferior (For), B, hides, rhinoceros (S), AAA, horns, rhinoceros (S), BB 

Indigo, liquid (M) , ivory ware (C), A 

Lead, white (C), lead, yellow (C), AA, lucraban (properly, lucrabau) seeds (Si), AAA 
Mangrove Bark (St and Si), BB, mats, tea, and silk (?) (C), B, mussels, dried (Si) 
Nutmegs, BB 
Oyster shell (Sw) 

Paper, native (C and Sw), peel, orange (Am, C, and Sw), B, peel, pumelo (C and Sw), B, 
pepper, long (St and Si), AAA, prawns, dried (C and Si), preserves (Am, C, and Si), BB 
Salt fish (N), seeds, flower (Foo), BBB, sharks’ fins. Black (St), shoe soles (C and Sw), 
A, shoe cloth (C and Sw), B, silk piece goods (C) (Amer vessels only, 12 pi ), silk 
ribbons (C), BB 

Timber, Beams (St and O), BB, timber, softwood (N, 0, and U S — S3^) (Tls 9,813), tin 
foil (C) , B, tobacco leaf (Sw), B, tortoise shell (St), BB, twine (M) , AAA 
Umbrellas 

Vegetables, salted (C) 

Woods, kranjee (Si and St), B, woods, red (Si), AA, wood, piles, poles, joists (N, Foo, 
and S), wood ware (C) 

It will be observed that most entries in the general In the first half of 1858, 27 Amer- 
second division of the list are items of xcan vessels entered, with an aggregate ton- 

East Asiatic commerce Sugar, rice, tin, nage of 19,172 tons, as against 88 British, 

and timber were the only of 40,484 tons, the total having been 161 

Coimaeat ones at all comparable in (69,865 tons) A native preference ap- 

value to the Occidental tex- peared for American drills 
tiles in the first division. Comparison with Following the fluctuations of 1858, 

list supplied above for American recovery set in during 1859 Williams estl- 

shipping leaving Canton shows identity of mated the total value of the trade of Shang- 

some of the commodities The figures again hai in 1858 and 1859, respectively, as Tls 

bring out the leadership of the British in 65,683,086 (tea, Tls 11,677,088, silk, Tls 

teas to the United States dropped to an inconsiderable amount Some tea went to Montreal and some to 
Manila Silks went chiefly to Great Britain, directly, or bT way of Hongkong (also transhipping for Bombay and 
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Figures for 82,367,041, other legal im- much uncertainty Large amounts of American 

1858 and 1859 ports, ^ 20,635,130, property were accumulating, ashore and 

opium, Tls 16,128,350, afloat, as trade slaclcened It has already 

treasure, no estimate), and been seen that the sending of specie into 

Tls 73,434,086 The total duties levied in the interior for the purchase of tea and 
1859 were slightly under three million taels , silk became hazardous 
said to fall far below the amount of the duty 

levied on tea imported into Great Britain In 1845 Canton was the center of 

from Shanghai alone foreign trade in China Shanghai was but a 

Recovery continued in 1860 In the young outpost, partly dependent on the older 
summer of that year American commerce for the port In 1860 the tables 

preceding twelve months was reported to be 1860 — Canton a-n^ were turned The foreign 

larger than for any previous Shanghai Had commerce of Canton was 

Improvement year The increase was Changed hardly more than half that 

in 1860, in partly attributed to the Positions of Shanghai, and was de- 
spite of For- opening of Japan to foreign dining in relative impor- 

elgn and trade, providing a (proba- tance The imminent opening of the cities 

Domestic ble) stimulation of coast- of the Yangtsze Valley and of ports north of 

Hostilities xse trade in the active in- Shanghai made that place, instead of Canton, 

ter change of commodities be- the geographical, diplomatic, and commercial 
tween Japan and China High hopes were en- center of foreign relations with the Middle 
tertained for the future of the Yangtsze Val- Kingdom Entrance into Canton city, long- 
ley commerce, in spite of the diversion of cherished hope of foreigners in the South, 
money to the North (during Chinese hostili- had hardly become a settled reality before 

ties with the English and the French) which Peking, goal of the diplomats, was entered 

would otherwise have been available for con- (1860) This event, and the penetration of 
trol of parts of the Yangtsze area Ac- Manchuria years later, were again to shift 

tually a sudden rise did occur in 1861 on ac- the geographical, diplomatic, and commercial 

count of the development of the carrying axes in some degree, but in spite of changes 

trade on the river and to coast ports in the Shanghai has retained its general economic 

North Gains were made in the face of ob- primacy and has remained — as Canton formerly 

Stacies, however In the spring of 1860 the was — the symbol of the China trade As 

hazards of internal trade and of commerce builders of its foundations and as witnesses 

with Shanghai had heen increased by movements of its early growth, American consular of- 
of the rebels on their withdrawal from Nan- ficers had a prominent and often useful 
king, and trade had diminished In fact the part In their letters (and enclosures) to 

usual trade of that season was virtually sus- the Department of State they left informa- 

pended, according to the consulate The tive messages to which we have here been in- 

British and French forces then arriving at debted 
Shanghai and the impending hostilities added 

^ 

the Continent) Raw silk exports (1857-1858) were in the neighborhood of 65,000 bales, of which the United 
States took over 1,600 bales To this country also went 6,494 bales of thrown silk The existence at Shanghai 
of a market for anthracite coal may be noted 

^ °Chin Com Guide , 198 In 1858 the tael was rated at 6g^ 4d Williams defines the Shanghai tael as Mere- 
ly a tael's weight of dollar-silver, and consequently inferior to the haikwan sycee, and to that found in other 
northern ports " At the end of this period, or shortly afterward, bank bills issued by the Oriental and other 
banks passed In Shanghai and gradually worked their way into nearby areas ( Ibid , 199 ) 

The China Mail of Jan IS, 1860 (X7I, No 778) gives the quantities of different Shanghai imports 
^^ 5 Shan^ai CL, No 25, Jly 25, 1860 The goods from Japan were largely foodstuffs and a few manufactures, 
to Japan went textile manufactures (in increasing amounts), spices, wood, etc 
^ ^ Chin Com Guide , 199 The customhouse returns for the trade of Shanghai with Chinese and foreign ports in 
1861 made the entire commerce passing through the port 84,161,146 taels Of this, Tls 10,081,567 was treasure 
(in and out), and Tls 74,079,579 was produce (including opium, Tls IS, 158,232, tea, Tls 5,917,769, and raw 
silk, 16,702,^) 

^ ^5 Shanghai CL , Smith to Cass, No 18, Ap 26, 1860 

Exports from Shanghai to the United States in the year ending June 50, 1901 (chiefly silk, tea, and hides) 
were Invoiced at |10, 940,105 38 (U S gold) Imports from the United States (chiefly cotton goods, kerosene, 
flour, lumber, tobacco, and household stores) were estimated at $20,000,000 (57-1, S Doc 411, 71 ) Com- 

parison of these figures with trade in 1860 must take into account modifications in the commercial character of 
the port, in relation to nearby consumption, transhipment, and similar considerations 



Chapter 16 

TWO OUTPOSTS. MACAO AND HONGKONG 


Macao is a reminder of the vanished 
glory of an empire dating from the sixteenth 
century Many vears ago it was characterized 
by one traveller as "a fifth- 
Two Detached rate bit of Portugal . 

Portions of dropped down here by mis- 

(Jhlnaj Their take " Almost from its 
Y&rying Char- founding Hongkong has ful- 
acters filled its promise as a new 

stronghold on the margin of 
the still vigorous British Empire These two 
outposts are located close to each other, and 
during the years considered here their affairs 
were often related Events in South China 
affected them both At the beginning of this 
period each derived its chief meaning from 
Canton and the China trade, and some of the 
most annoying difficulties which arose took 
their character from the fact that these ports 
were, in a sense, in the China foreign trad- 
ing system, but not of it The island of 
Hongkong and the near-island of Macao were 
areas lost to the Chinese Empire, and became 
refuges for Chinese and foreigners during 
times of trouble in the southern provinces 
Hongkong gave much force to British arguments 
with China, but Macao served as a much less 
effective weapon, for Portuguese interests 
were no longer imperial To some degree, 
Portuguese subjects resident there were as- 
similated in position and status to the char- 
acter of an East Asiatic race Racially, many 
of them were Eurasian, as Macao was Eurasian 
In its political and cultural composition 
This anomaly produced ambiguities which be- 
came embarrassing when Portugal, as a western 
state, joined the line of Occidental appli- 
cants for treaties with China ^ 

For Americans, the ports of Macao and 
Hongkong had no other commercial value than 
that of centers of information, direction, and 


Interest of 
Americans la 
Hongkong and 
Macao, the 
Naval Depot 


transhipment Local produc- 
tion and consumption of com- 
modities were negligible 
Macao, in particular, offered 
a convenient place of resi- 
dence for the families of 


Americans (chiefly merchants at Canton) Of- 
ficers of naval vessels were frequently 
there and sometimes the American commission- 
er was in residence These two colonial sta- 
tions took turns in serving the American gov- 
ernment as the location of its naval depot 
Not long before Cushing went to China (early 
1844) an American "naval depot and a consu- 
late" had been established at Hongkong Com- 
modore Foxhall A Parker, in command of Cush- 
ing’s expedition, moved the naval part of the 
establishment to Macao, which he regarded as 
more convenient ® His knowledge of Macao 
must have been insufficient, if this was his 
reason, for when it was returned to Hongkong 
in 1853 by order of the Secretary of the Navy 
the inconvenience of Macao harbor was given 
as the reason Perry’s Narrative attributes 
the first shift of location to the threatened 
ruptiare with Great Britain over the Oregon 
question ® 


Macao 

"The Postoffioe Department is encountering 
secret international opposition to its plans for ex- 
tending the Trans-Paoific airmail service to the CSii- 
nese mainland So far it has only been able to ob- 
tain landing rights on the Portuguese island of Macao 
(.News item, from Washington, February 17, 

19S6 ) 

Macao was first occupied by the Por- 
tuguese in 1557, after their traders were ex- 
pelled from Foochow and Ningpo The Chinese 


^On the peculiar status (as foreigners) of Macao Portuguese in the eyes of the Chinese see a note on p* 179, 
above, and Morse, The International Relations of the Chinese Empire, I, 321-322 
®Paullin, Diplomatic Negotiations of American Naval Officers 1778-1885 , 207 

^Vol 1, 299 The arguments for the return of the depot to Hongkong are given in the same volume, 297- 

299, including the difficulty — and, in bad weather, the impracticability — of naval vessels' getting in touch 
with shore Such vessels, and large merchantmen, anchored from three to five miles from the town 
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The Praya-Grande, or Promenade, at Macao 
(From A. van Otterloo's China ) 



Hongkong from East Point 
(From the narrative of the Perry Expedition, 
Vol. 1, facing page ISS) 


TWO OUTPOSTS— MACAO 


S7Z 


The Portj Lib- maintained a taxing station 
erallzing of there and the Portuguese gov- 
Portuguese ernment paid the Chinese vlce- 

Policy and roy at Canton an annual rent 

Termination of of five hundred taels , to 
CJhinese Customs 1848 The harbor could not 
easily receive more than twen- 
ty ships The larger ones had to lie off the 
Barra Fort or the Typa (a channel between two 
barren islands about a mile and a half south 
of Macao, and the usual anchorage during the 
typhoon season), to which Portugal extended 
her jurisdiction in 1844 The Portxjguese 
area was about twenty square miles, contain- 
ing about four square miles of land 

The free-port policy of Hongkong early 
began to tell on the commerce of the Portu- 
guese settlement Local imposition of a ton- 
nage duty of seventy cents a ton drove ves- 
sels to the English possession ® A change of 
policy was indicated by a royal Portuguese 
decree of November 20, 1845, which declared 
Macao free to the commerce of all nations, ex- 
cept the Chinese, who were under special rules 
Pursuant to this decree a local notification 
dated February 28, 1846 declared that the 
place would be free from April 1 following 
Although Governor Amaral closed the Portu- 
guese customhouse the Chinese customs estab- 
lishment remained It has been seen that 
sometime later (March 8, 1849) the governor 
emphasi-ued the free-port policy by ordering 
the closing of the Chinese customs offices 
In the same year these were removed to Whampoa 
and, presumably under secret pressure, Chi- 
nese merchants followed with their families 
and staffs, leaving Macao barren Taxes in- 
creased and population diminished ® Expenses 
were met by returns from monopolies and a 
real estate tax 


At the time, it was anticipated that 
the Portuguese action would increase trade 
and bring merchants there from Hongkong, re- 
puted to possess a poor cll- 
Macao vs_ mate and subject to crlti- 
Hoagkongj cisms because of unpopular 
Some Commer- enactments of the British au- 
cial Ghsmges thorities Hongkong, never- 
theless, had secured too much 
momentum for its aged rival to check j.t 
Gains at Macao were largely the result of 
disturbing events in the Canton area which 
have been related at the beginning of Chap- 
ter 15 Some early signs of revival about 
1851-1852 were increased during the nearby 
insurrection in 1854-1855, when Macao trade 
almost equalled its level of 1843 ® Yet, in 
the second half of 1855, only one American 
ship (615 tons) entered (from Singapore), and 
It was boimd for Hongkong ® Of course Macao 
was not dependent on ’’foreign trade” alone, 
for it had its own local merchant marine of 
a hundred lorchas and other craft trading 
with neighboring ports As years passed, 
important Chinese merchants settled at Macao, 
where they secinred control of much of the 
trade After the closing of Canton many 
shopkeepers and business men found Macao a 
convenient abode. The prices of raw silk 
and ”China produce" became higher as a result 
of the demand for exports 

Consular figures for American commerce 
at Macao have an increased usefulness in view 
of the lack of customhouse requirements re- 
garding cargo reports and ton- 
Incarease nage and anchorage dues dur- 
of imerican ing most of the period The 
Tonnage free port is no paradise for 
the statistician Reference 
to Appendix 4 C shows an exceptional number 


^1 Macao GL , De Silver to Clayton, lug 21, 1849, Morse, Trade and Admin , 286 In his Int Reis , I, also, 
Morse writes of the early history of Macao Of the sketch in Great Britain, Foreign Office, Historical Sec- 
tion, Macao , 16, 19-20 

Views of Macao appear in Morse’s Int Reis , I, facing p 42, in A van Otterloo's China , facing p 308, 
and in the Perry Narrative , Vol 1, facing p 298 The last of these, a very clear* view, was taken from a dif- 
ferent point from the ones used for the other pictures and for that reproduced with the present chapter See 
also the sketch shown on page 235, above The Chater Collection , edited by James Orange, is useful On the 
appearance and somnolent condition of the port see the Perry Narrative , Vol 1, p 140 Taylor's A Visit 
speaks of Macao For difficulties resulting from variations in local currency and weights, and for assimila- 
tion of these to the systems of Canton, see Williams, The Chinese Commercial Guide , 237 Early customhouse 
regiilations are given in Chin Repos , XIV (1846), 151-152 Vessels importing rice were exempt from anchorage 
and customhouse duties The reputation of some customs officers was unpleasant For very extended and useful 
remarks on Macao note Dennys, Treaty Ports , 202-229 

^ 3 Canton CL , Forbes to Sec of State, No 29^, Jan 1, 1845 
° Chin Com Guide , 230, The Hongkong Almanack and Directory for 1846 
’’Note, for example, Sirr, China and the Chinese , I, 123 

^ Chin Com Guide. 250 g Pom Reis . 1856 . 84 ^*> 1 Macao GL . Eawle to Marcy, Jly 1, 1855 

Reis , 1858 

The Chinese merchants at Macao, Canton, Hongkong, asid Whampoa exhibited an easy commercial cosmopolitanism. 
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CLIPPERS AND CONSULS PART IV 


of American vessels at Macao in 1857 and 1858, 
with increased tonnage, hut theirs was not 
the kind of business which yielded large fees 
to the consular treasury Suhseq.uently the 
figures dropped somewhat, but not to their 
level of a decade before 

As a partial offset to the advantages 
of Hongkong, the disturbances at Canton, and 
the effects of the commercial revulsion in 
America in 1857, Macao found 
!Ehe Coolie itself in possession of a 
Traffic ia growing portion of the busl- 
the Commerce ness of shipping Chinese 
of Macao coolies It is not possible 
to say how much the tolera- 
tion of the evils of this traffic (like the 
activities of Portuguese lorchamen along the 
coast) was the result of a general adminis- 
trative attitude, and how much it was a re- 
sponse to the waning of more substantial com- 
merce The fact is that Macao, like Swatow 
and Amoy, became a symbol of the business, 
and that American vessels had a part in it, 
during a large part of the decade of the fif- 
ties In 1857 heavy shipments were made to 
Havana In the last quarter of the year two 
American ships loaded with coolies Brit- 
ish regulation of the coolie traffic conduct- 
ed by vessels leaving Hongkong emphasized by 
contrast the part played by Macao For many 
details of this part the reader is referred 
to sources mentioned in Section of Chapter 
11, above* 

The American naval depot and consulate 
created at Hongkong early in the life of that 
colony joined duties of two executive depart- 
ments of the government in 
Officers of the person of one officer 
•tdie American When the depot was moved to 
Ooastilate Macao the connection was re- 
tained in the same manner 


The Chinese Repository of 1845 (p 18) men- 
tions W P Pierce as vice consul and naval 
agent It is unlikely that the consTolar as- 
pect of his duties was anything more than an 
informal incident to his duties as naval 
storekeeper His service must have been 
'hort, since in writing from Shanghai on 
March 30, 1848 to decline an appointment as 
consul he stated that he had not lived at 
Macao for three years T G Peachy, ap- 
pointed next, resigned without serving The 
appointment and confirmation of Robert P De 
Silver of Pennsylvania occurred on February 
6-7, 1849, and by June 18 he had received 
notice of it In the absence of the usual 
exequatur the governor of Macao recognized 
him His commission was sent tc the United 
States legation at Lisbon, and after some de- 
lay he received his exequatur on May 20, 1850 
The Chinese authorities would have been hap- 
py to grant him an exequatur as an evidence 
of non-recognition of Portuguese authority, 
but the Portuguese officials would not al- 
low him to perform his duties under such an 
arrangement It has been seen that the er- 
roneous inclusion of Macao in the list of 
Chinese ports in the act of 1848 relating to 
judicial authority of consuls was regarded 
by them as sufficient justification for re- 
fusal to receive an American consul 

De Silver seems to have served also 
as keeper of the naval depot Early in 1854 
he felt himself obliged by the Navy’s trans- 
fer of this unit to Hongkong 
De Silver and to accompany the property un- 
Rawle; th.e der his charge. The consu- 
Havol Depot Agoinjlate alone did not support 
the Salary him. He left as vice consul 
Question S B. Rawle, a man in whose 
qualifications he possessed 
confidence In 1856 Rawle was made consul 


even xn time of military hostilities At the last-rnamed place the govemor-general is said to nave offered in- 
ducements to them to leave Macao and establish themselves Besides its major competition with Hongkong, Macao 
had a minor rivalry with TShampoa 

^^ Com Reis * 1858 * 130 In Williams* Chin Com Guide , 234-SS6, are useful remarks on the coolie business 
Different decrees of 1856 and 1860 reduced, but did not eliminate, abuses Using unsatisfactory data, Wil- 
liams placed the emigration from Macao at 2,495 in 1856, at 10,054 in 1868, and at 5,634 in 1860 He believed 
the total shipped from all parts of China since 1847 was at least 150,000 (with only a few women and children) 
and that the free emigration during those years was twice as great 

The same work draws attention to the large place occupied by opium in the trade of Macao Most of it went 
into the interior 

^®The appointment of William P Pierce, of Massachusetts, was completed on March E-3, 1847 
^‘‘The expulsion of the Chinese customs officials had occurred only a few months previously Actually, cor- 
rection of the mistake in the act of 1848 was not completed until September, 1850 On the relation of Macao 
to China and on relevant American legislation see references noted above, 14n., 45n , and 51n 

^ I Macao CL, De Silver to March, Jan 88, 1854 In October, 1856 Keenan described the officer at Macao 
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and continued until his death in 1858 Macao formally occupied by virtue of the British 

was still an unsalaried post Rawle had ex- proclamation of May 1, 1841, and there the 

pected a salary of one thousand dollars (and ratifications of the English Treaty of Manklng 
the right to trade) under the act of 1855, were exchanged on June 26, 1842 Hongkong 

but the subsequent legislation of 1856 dropped became a colony by an order in council of 

the salary provision W A Macy served as April 5, 1843 The executive head was in a 

deputy for Rawle, and in 1858 Gideon Nye, Jr , dual position as governor and as superin- 

followed as vice consul tendent of trade (and diplomacy) with China 

Nye had been consul of Chile at Can- This situation continued until tne capture of 

ton from 1845 to 1855 He was interested. Canton in 1857 changed the Chinese system of 

with Robinet, in the Formosan camphor monop- foreign affairs (largely administered local- 
oly, and has received fre- ly in South China) and a British legation was 

5^ye as ¥lce quent notice in these pages subsequently established at Peking It has 

Consiaj For- During his service the situ- been seen that the American commissioner to 

tuguese Ad- atlon of Macao as a posses- China also had a second connection, with 

ministration slon within the Portuguese Hongkong, when he exercised a somewhat 11m- 

aad Jnrisdio- administrative system was ited authority over American consular activ- 

tlon productive of uncertainty, Ities in the colony In 1860 two square 

delay, and disputes, illus- miles of territory on the mainland at Kowloon 

trated by earlier discussion of the Emma case were added by cession 

and the Ricaby affair As late as 1860 the The early years of the new community 

earlier "status question" reappeared in con- were disturbed, and Chinese pirates contin- 
nectlon with the refusal of Chinese authorl- ued their depredations in nearby waters The 
ties at Canton to clear the American vessel difficulty of controlling 

Sea Serpent without payment of duties on Influence of their operations was enhanced 

goods taken on at Macao, held to be Chinese the Chinese in by the presence of many in- 

territory Yet the problems affecting and about lets and Islands, some of 

Americans and the American consulate at Macao Hongkong which are shown on the out- 

were few in comparison with those which ap- line map on page 225, above 

peared a short distance away at Hongkong Even at the present time pirates have not 

been fully exterminated Partly on account 
of the rebellion in China, the Chinese popu- 
Eongkong lation of Hongkong grew to such size that, 

as at Shanghai, it became an important fac- 
Hongkong ("Fair Haven") is located in tor locally A notable difference, of 

latitude 28°, 9’ N and in longitude 114°, 8' course, was the unqualified authority of the 

1 During the hostilities of the Opium War it British officials at Hongkong The habits 
became a resort of all Brit- of the Chinese residents manifested their 
The OQlomy igh shipping and a settlement Influence in such connections as price 

of Hongkong was formed. The island was problems, currency matters,®® and local 

(Rawle; as an Invalid (S5-2, S Ex Doe 22, II, 1387 ) Ry the spring of 18S6 De Silver had left for the 
United States (For OonsiiL Keenan's interest at that time in the place as naval storekeeper see ibid , II, 
768-759 ) 

^ ^1 lV[**cao CL , Rawle to Sec of State, ipr 1, 1857 Many American vessels entered to secure pilots, and 
there was some trouble for the consulate in connection with ships and seamen It has been pointed out that 
fees were too small to repay the officer for his trouble Rawle felt that Macao was acquiring some conse- 
quence 

^■^Pp 190-191 and 193n 

i®Cf Chapter 15 (section on Canton) 

iSMorse, Trade and Admin of China , 287 See E. J Eitel, Europe in China, 211-352 and parts of Chapter 
Z7III, for many interesting phases of Hongkong life in this period An excellent view of Hongkong harbor may 
be seen facing p 26 of Blakeney's On the Coasts of Cathay and Glpango Forty Years Ago 5 different points of 
interest are named and located This view appears to be someidiat later than the one reproduced in the present 
work Note also Dennys, Treaty Ports, 1-115, see p, 2, and pp S5ff for the years to 1841 The China Mail 
was the official organ of the port from 1845, and The Chinese Repository was published there from October, 

1844 Newspapers Issued in South China are essential sources in any detailed study of local history 

Regarding correspondence of Edward Everett, minister to Great Britain, on difficulty concerning American 
trade privileges at Hongkong, 1844-1845, see F 0. 5/457, America Domestic Jan 8, 1845 and related letters 
®®Cf p. 215, above Merchants at Hongkong in some years kept accounts in Spanish dollars, of one hundred 
eents* Fractional parts of the cent were coined and were much used ( Com Eels , III, 34.) 
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development They early exhibited a rebelli- 
ous fear of a Hongkong registration act, and 
further difficulties appeared in 1856-1857, 
v/hen an attempt was made to poison the food 
of Western residents of the colony At that 
time, "foreigners” were provided with arms, 
and many Chinese departed 

Hongkong, like Shanghai, became a 
center for the dissemination of Western ideas 
as well as goods The first Chinese newspa- 
pers there on foreign lines 
Influence of were shipping and market 
Hongkong on sheets, well received by the 
the Chinese Chinese who shared in the 
boom of the port and were 
"denationalized in its alien environment" 
Hongkong became a great purchasing center for 
Chinese buyers from different ports, and 
thus affected the American and other foreign 
merchants who formerly acted as middlemen 
These Chinese traders possessed abundant fa- 
cilities for introducing their purchases into 
the interior The growth of a Chinese emi- 
gration problem from the early fifties and 
British regulation of it by an act of 1855 
have been related in discussion of the coolie 
problem 

A foreign population of about four 
hundred adult males in 1850 rose to 1,462 in 
1859, in this "city of palaces " The first 
American resident on the is- 
Populationi land, and for some time the 
American agent of all American houses. 
Representation j was Charles V Gillespie In 
Mail Service 1851 there were only two well- 
known American firms present, 
one (possibly Rawle, Drinker, and Company) 
mder the management of Sandwith Drinker, 
Townsend Harris’ particular friend Bush and 
Company had been discontinued,®® Americans 
complained (1849) of the difficulty of get- 


ting mail by the British service Good mail 
service was a very Important consideration 
at a time when advance possession of the lat- 
est advices meant the opportunity of increas- 
ing profits before the market responded to 
news British post offices at Canton and 
Hongkong dated from 1834 and 1842 In Janu- 
ary, 1853 a fortnightly mall service to 
Europe was established There was dally com- 
munication with Canton, about a hundred miles 
away, and Macao, some forty miles off The 
important part played on these lanes by 
small river steamers owned by Americans has 
been noticed at several points 

Acrimony was characteristic of Hong- 
kong history, as might be expected in a new 
and diverse community One observer wrote 
"A peculiar feature in the 
Acrimony in society of Hongkong is, that 
Relations at evervbody pitches into every- 
Hongkong Ex- body else The young men in 
emplifled ty the different large houses 
the American have a sad mind-moulderlng 
Consulate time of it " To this gener- 
alization the internal and 
external relations of the American consulate, 
certainly in the latter half of the period, 
were no exception The first consuls were 
privileged to trade The reorganization 
legislation allowed a salary to the incumbent, 
but it seems to have been insufficient Re- 
lations of consular officers with the Brit- 
ish authorities were not uniformly hostile, 
but a distressing amount of animosity was 
released between these two sets of representa- 
tives of the English-speaking nations Prob- 
lems involving the American commissioners to 
China, particularly Peter Parker, created 
awkward situations At the same time, the 
influence of American naval officers is seen 
Consistently with the character of 


®^See above, lS6n , references to Fortune and Foote, who provide certain details 

Culture contacts produced many special problems Smith ( To China and Back, 49) relates the excitement 
caused by cutting through a spur of Victoria Peak west of the city and a meeting of Chinese in a temple to 
avert a pleigue of iidiite ants which they were sure would be visited upon them The diary. Seaweed , of Marie 
Aatoinette Kinney, relates features of life among commercial and military people at Hongkong 
®®Roswell S Britton, The Chinese Periodical Press 1800-1912, 58 

Hongkong CL , No S4, Oct 14, 1856, 18 Ghma DP , Williams to Cass, Jan 14, 1859 
^^Regulations (Dec 26, 1860) regarding Chinese passenger ships Issued by the Emigration Office at Hongkong 
are given in Chin. Com Guide, 221-222 Of 1,974 coolies (including 1,567 adult males) sent through English 
and French emigration houses at Canton in the 1859-1860 season, 1,087 sailed from Hongkong and the rest from 
Canton direct 

Qhiaa- Parker to Webster, Deo 19, 1851 For names of foreign residents in nh-?r,« (by firms) , as 
well as those of government officers at Hongkong and earlier members of British consular establishments in 
China, see The Hongkong Almanack and Directory for 1846 Regarding Harris and the firm of Armstrong and 
Lawrence (and Davis and Lawrence) see Cosenza, The Complete Journal , 47, 180, and 589 In the Kinney diary, 
references (1856) to an American merchant named Crosby (d Dec , 1856) , of Wiscasset, 
Maine, these comments indicate that he had long resided In Hongkong, where his house seemed to be "the head- 
quarters of the Americans " 

g Hongkong CL , Jan- 15, 1856, for Keenan's complaint regarding inroads made on his salary (#5,000) 
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Hongkong as a shipping center and tranship- 
ment point, the consulate had innumerable 
difficulties relating to seamen In 1850, 

for example, many distressed 
Many Diffl- seamen were dropped there 

culties Con- from nmerous vessels arriv- 
cemlng Ships ing from the South Seas, 
and Seamen Manila, India, and the East 
Recalled Indies This tormage simply 

touched at Hongkong before 
going on to Canton, in case that port was the 
destination Disputed authority over ships 
and seamen in port produced several outstand- 
ing controversies, some of which have been re- 
lated in other connections jn the case of 
Consul Keenan, the British authorities would 
have welcomed his recall 

In 1857 occurred the much discussed 
flag Incident, in which Keenan was alleged 
indiscreetly to have carried the American 

flag in the British attack on 
Keenan's Canton This produced an 

Contro- acute Controversy between 

versies Keenan and the American Lega- 

tion in China In 1858- 
1859 Keenan's controversial versatility was 
turned with apparent good reason toward the 
subordinate who was in charge of the office 
during his absence Control of the office, 
financial considerations, treatment of ship- 
masters and seamen, and other matters were 
Involved in this prolonged dispute, already 
noticed 


Appendix 1 gives the essential infor- 
mation regarding the consular officers who 
served at Hongkong It may be added that 

there is no record of service 
Consular by the W Shaler mentioned in 
Officers} one published list of offi- 

Correotlons cers. The same is true of 

the William Spieden, acting 
consul under appointment by Peter Parker 
(June 5, 1857).^° 


Appendix 4 C presents the fluctuat- 
ing rise in tne number of American vessels 
at Hongkong, and the amount of their tonnage, 
from 50 (17,297 tons) in 
American 1846 to about 185 (approxi- 
Vessels at mately 178,000 tons) in 1859 
Hongkong In earlier years trade was 
less active than some mer- 
chants anticipated and there was dissatisfac- 
tion with the policy of the British authori- 
ties The consulate reported that many of 
the firms established to find there a market 
for manufactured goods and Straits produce 
had removed to Canton or Shanghai The 
greater number of the houses left were con- 
cerned with the "Drug trade," remaining on 
account of the facilities for receiving and 
dispatching their vessels to the different 
coastal stations American vessels stopped 
there only for instructions The value of 
American goods landed was not worth report- 
ing Whalemen from Palrhaven, Massachusetts 
resorting to Hongkong may not have recognized 
in Its name another "Fair Haven," but such it 
was for increasing numbers of whaling vessels 
from 1848 on The first American ship to 
carry teas to England under the new naviga- 
tion laws sailed in 1850 In the first half 
of that year, thirty-five American vessels 
entered the port, and in the second half 
there were sixty-two (ships, forty-one, 
barks, eighteen, brigs, one, and schooners, 
two — a typical distribution) In the spring 
of 1851 a report for the preceding nine 
months gave the tonnage as more than 60,000 
tons The greater portion of the vessels 
came from California, whence, after landing 
their cargoes, they proceeded to China for 
freight*! for the United States and Eneland 
In a total number of 1,097 vessels 
(443,353 tons) entered in 185S, 174 (96,282 
tons) were American and 542 (232,558 tons) 
were British These figures are higher than 


expenses for clerk hire (#1,100), house rent (#1,200), Chinese interpreter (in a non-Chinese port, technical- 
ly), and personal expenses combining the costs English and Chinese ports 
*'^See above, p 157 and n 79 (cases of the Beindeer» 1855, Annie Bucknam, 1856, etc ) Besides cases of 
seamen and shipmasters, note that of Buckler, in the matter of an unlawful arrest (189, above) 

ISl, above For Keenan's earlier trouble with Gapt Ringgold of the American na-vy see 122n , above 
^®See pp 107 and 158, above 

^®0n the earlier agency of Commodore F A Parker of the Havy, see p 57n , above 
The Kinney diary. Seaweed, mentions "William Speeden" as United States Haval storekeeper at Hongkong He 
and his brother had come from Batavia (Item of Dec 8, 1856, p 63 ) 

®^Cp a British reference in 1851 to the excessive duty at San Francisco on tea from Hongkong, noted in Paul- 
lin and Paxson's Guide to the Materials in London Archives , etc , 12S (F 0 Hongkong was not a point of 

origin, cf the comment on p 16, above 

Hongkong CL, Bush, No 6, Jly 1, 1846 
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those followed in Appendix 
Imerloan Vessels 4 C, but are used here in 
Continued (from their comparative setting 

1852), In the first half of this 

OompariBonE} year most of the American 
Americans Again merchantmen which entered in 
in Second Plaoej ballast cleared in ballast 
British Hoa- or 7;ith Chinese passengers 
tilities at The larger part of American 
Canton, 1856 tonnage arriving with cargo 
departed with the same items 
which it Drought Similar 
statistics for 1854 give a total of 1,100 
vessels (444,354 tons), of waich 142 (97,705 
tons) were American and 425 (169,992 tons) 
were British Barring steamers from Inuxa 
and over 200 entries each /ear of Canton 
River steamers, tne Dutch tonnage was next 
(11,898 and 22,822 tons), followed by that 
of Spain and Hamburg In the summer of 
1856 the shipping in Hongkong harbor at one 
time incladed British, 10,704 tons, Ameri- 
can, 15,384 tons, Dutch, 2,593 tons, and 
Spanish, 149 tons In the three final 
months of this year — the most active trading 
season for Americans — ^British hostilities 
were being conducted against the Chinese 


about Canton Much merchandise from the 
United States for Canton was landed at Hong- 
kong for transhipment in small steamers, which 
brought Canton exports for the American market 
to Hongkong in similar fashion Quantities 
were unknown After the burning of the Can- 
ton factories in December Hongkong took con- 
trol of the foreign trade from Canton There- 
after trade and shipping at the British port 
increased more rapidly than before This 

occurrence may be linxed in importance with 
the earlier coming of whalers and the effects 
of developments in California on Hongkong com- 
merce 


American shipping was sensitive to 
California legislation regarding Chinese im- 
migrants In 1855 it was injured by a capi- 
tation tax which almost 
Effects of equalled the amount of the 

Exrternal usual passage money In 

Events 1858 adverse legislation 

stagnated American shipping 
at Hongkong Yet in spite of British mil- 
itary operations in China and California 
legislators, American tonnage continued in 
the final years of the period to show an im- 
pressive total Countervailing influences 


Reis , III, 640j cf ibid , 638-659 

^^ Overland Friend of China Jly 10, 1856 For colorful descriptions of the varied shipping at Hongkong 
see Alcock, The Capital of the Tycoon, I, 41-42 
a s 4 Canton CL« No 20, Mar 16, 1857 

Gom> Guide. 229 Statistics were not available to indicate the amount and tendencies 
3’’lccordlng to Cooke’s China, p 14, a one hundred per cent increase within forty-eight hours xn the local 

price of rice at Hon^ong was entirely the result of mounting demand at Canton The insurgents stopped rice 

fro* one source, locusts desiiroyed crops m another British and American merchants were Duying up rice from 

Siam and elsewhere and Canton was kept from starvation py the very people who had shortly before been driven 

from the factories — at a tune when laandarins were inveighing against Chinese who supplied foreigners with food 
^^ Com Reis . Ill, 635-636, for the chief trade of British vessels at Hongkong see the same volume It gives 
(658) the usual freight to San Francisco as from $18 to $20 a ton, to New York (tea) $18 and (silk) $35, and to 
England £5-7 a ton An unsigned letter from Hongkong (May 21, 1854), in 5 Hongkong CL, gives much the same fig- 
ures Tea to Australia brought £8, and to California $26 a ton for first-class vessels and $20-2? for ordinary 
craft. According to the Commercial Relations, III, 29, the following commissions were charged in the middle 
fiftiesi procuring freight or charters for vessels, 5^, collecting freight inward, 1 %, certain other commis- 
sions, 2 ^ Insurance was usually 5 % The average price of rice (100 Ih ) was $2 50 and of No 1 sugar, $4 75 
^° Gob Reis . 1858. p 29 (Oct 5). 

In an account of vessels and freights in 1858 The Overland Trade Beport of Hongkong for March 29, 1858, 
notes freights on certain vessels to London as £4 to £4 2 6 Two steamers for England were engaged, full, at 
£5 For Mew York the Grey Feather was chartered to load at Whampoa at $12 a ton For San Francisco tonnage 
secured engagements readily, but at lower rates than previously — $9 to $10 for cargo and $35 to $38 for pas- 
sengers For the Australian trade, in which Americans were interested, the berth was overdone; freights were 
low and passenger rates were the same as those to San Francisco The Magnet was chartered to load at Manila 
for New York at $12 The charter from Rangoon to China was at 80 cents, and from Penang at 50 cents 

Dennys (Treaty Ports, 52) gives the total number of vessels at Hongkong in 1859 as 1,168 (626,536 tons) and 
in 1860 as 1,SS4 (875,199 tons) The increase continued 

Regarding some small American and British steamers plying between Hongkong, Canton, and Macao see above, 
140n Engines used in vessels at Hongkong were built xn England, except in the case of the River Bird (627), 
nitmiag between Canton apd Hongkong She was built in New York at a cost of $95,000, of which $25,000 was 
spent for the engine The Willamette was to arrive later 
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hare been mentioned from time to time, sucli 
as the use of American vessels during the 
months of the Great Mutiny in India Ready 


to follow where profit offered, the ration', 
ships played a mercantile game in which the 
rules were those of ”catch-as-catch-can " 


Great excitement was cauBed in commercial circles by the *^Ilobinet affair", involying a naturalized American 
(See above, 189n ) 
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INTEBMEDIATE PORTS IM CHINA 
AMOY, FOOCHOW, NINGPO, AND SWATOW 


Dwarfed by the greater commercial 
stature of Canton and Shanghai, intervening 
ports along the coast of China present some 
mutual similarities in re- 
gard to their initial obscu- 
rity in foreign trade, the 
conflicting predictions made 
as to their future, the fi- 
nancial, protective, and 
other problems faced by the 
American consular officers tardily assigned 
to them, and features of their commerce 
Differences existed between them, and the 
last to be opened (Swatow) figured official- 
ly only toward the end of our period Nev- 
ertheless, the similarities, and a measure 
of competition oetween the American consu- 
lates located at the four cities, provide a 
convenient grouping of them m a single 
cnapter 


Relation of 
the Four 
Ports Here 
Considered 


Consulates, 
Location 
of Ports 


One consul, C W. Bradley, offici- 
ated both at Amoy and at Ningpo, in aiffer- 
ent years, and his son served at Amoy and at 
Swatow Appendix 1 permits 
a study of the periods of 
tenure of the regular con- 
suls In most instances 
they were of respectable 
length. The first regular 
consuls entered on their duties, at Amoy, in 
1849, at Foochow, in 1854, at Ningpo, in 
1857 (prior subordinate or temporary appoin- 
tees dating from 1844) , and at Swatow (where 
a vice consul served temporarily in 1860) , 
in 1861 Ningpo, in Chekiang Province and 
first to have an officer, was nearest to the 
joung treaty port of Shanghai, in Kiangsu 
Province, to which it was subordinate in re- 
spect to commercial and consular matters By 


contrast, Swatow, the last to appear on the 
list, was closest to the old port of Canton, 
in Kwangtung province Amoy was north of 
Svmtow, in Fukien Province, and Foochow was 
still farther north, in the same province 
The ports of China considered in this work 
were thus distributed in Kwangtung, two, in 
Pukien, two, in Chekiang and in Kiangsu, one 
each. The two in Fukien are first discussed, 
then Ningpo, and, finally, Swatow 


Amoy General and Consular 

This port is located on the island of 
Hiamun in latitude 24°, 40 >N and longitude 
118°E The harbor is good and pilots are 
not needed Nearby is Kulang- 
The City of su (or Drum-Wave) Island, on 
Amoy which foreigners I’inally lo- 

cated A foreign population 
of 29 adult males in 1850 (7 American citi- 
sens, including 5 missionaries) rose to 34 
(31’) in 1855, including 22 merchants (all 
British), and to about 60 toward the end of 
the decade At that time most of the foreign 
residents were English, although a few Ameri- 
cans were present ^ The Chinese population 
was said to number about 500,000 Difficulty 
encountered in securing a location for the 
American consulate at Amoy has been related 
The office was finally established on Kulang- 
su Island ® Trade developed on a sound bas- 
is It depended rather on sugar than on tea 
Human labor was an important "export", and 
opium, though unrecognized until near the end 
of the period, was a large import The Chi- 
nese commercial community relied on an exten- 
sive overseas trade of its ovm, with the 


3-For different accounts of Amoy see Dennys, The Treaty Porta of CSiina and Japan , 245-273, and Morse, Int 
Reis , I, 562-363. The latter stimmanaes the first modem foreign relations of Amoy Bonacossl (La Chine , 
371) compared Amoy to Brest in appearance Philip Wilson Pitcher reminisces interestingly In his In About 
Amoy (Shanghai and Foochow, 1909) , see pp 118-119 on Kulangsn and the question of the meaning of the name 
Pitcdier states that in 1909 the only one of the old Amoy firms remaining was that of F 0 Brown and Company, 
and presents a list of older names (p 25) See also 1 Amoy CL , Dec, 26, 1850 La Graviere describes the 

harbor ana local products, rating Amoy sugar far above that of Manila and Java (Voyage en Chine, I, 389- 

392 ) “ 

®0f also 35-(S, S , Ex. Doc 22 , I, 636-647 One consular building iinder construction was demolished by a 
typhoon (it may be added that years later, in 1904, the consular archives stiffered damage ty fire ) Ry 
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southern island gioups, the Philippines, and 
Formosa ® Moges suggests that the Philippine 
trade and the large numbers of Amoy men who 
had been in Cuba accountea for the singu- 


lar fact tnat at Amoy Spanish was somewhat 
understood The fiery, hardy Fukienese 
manifestea a strong disposition to go 
abroad, and were not slov; to oppose their ovn 


March 5, 1856, ConsiiL Hyatt was finally in residence on the island See the list of illustrations lor views 
of the consula+e A picture of the first British consulate (1844) faces page 370 of the first volume of 
Michie's The Englishman in China Speaking especially of the coolie traffic, Persia C Campbell refers to the 
inefficiehcy of the British consular eBtablishment at Amoy and mentions direct dealings with the Chinese offi- 
cials (in the presence of disregard of consular autnority) ( Cnin Coolie Smigr , 103 ) 

^Although Amoy was not the only coastal city to trade with Formosa, it bad such a large share ot the business 
that passing reference may be made at this point to some features of business on that islana 

Formosa (Port , "the heautifiiL") lies between 21 56’ and 26°, 23' N lat , and between 120° and 122° E 
long , about one hundred miles from the mainland Its length is 210 miles and at its widest ooint it is 70 
miles across It originally was known under the name of Loo Choo The Portuguese were in Formosa in 1624, and 
the Spanish two years later The Dutch expellea the latter in 1642 and in 1660 the famous Chinese leader Kox- 
inga drove out the Dutch 

Among the different works outlining the histoiy and features of the island are Couling's Encyclopaedia 
Slnica , 192, Dennys' The Treaty Ports of China and Japan , 291-326, and James W Davidson's "A Review of the 
History of Formosa ", in T A S J . XXIV, 112-136 (relating the unfortunate background of hostilities 
which conditioned foreign trade, esp pp 132-153) Davidson also published a book entitled The Island of For - 
mosa, Past and Present Henri Cordier's Bibllographie des Ouvrages Relatifs a I'lle Formose (Chartres, 

189S) contains some other titles, especially of travels and miscellaneous books Note also H Jomaxd's "Coup 
d'oeil", etc (a report by the French Consul Montigny) in Bull de la Soc de Geog (43 up ), Dec , 1858 The 
index of the present work leads to a few facts in the history of American contacts Details of American trade 
arrangements appear in 35-2, S Ex Doe 22 , II, 1208ff Walter A Durham writes in Pacific Affairs for Sep- 
tember, 1932, of 0 D Williams' activities and gives an incomplete idea of the American part in the history 
of the monopoly of Formosan camphor (p 798), a privilege later passing to an English firm, these facts are 
useful background for later Japanese control On hxs return from Formosa on June 9, 1859, Consul Hyatt pre- 
pared a report on its resources and on conditions there ( 2 Amoy CL , No 8, June IS, 1859, and Com Reis , 

1859 , 372 ) He found fifty junks or lorchas in the harbor of Taiwan 

Early in 1860 the Chinese authorities by proclamation opened Taiwan to American trade, as soon as the gov- 
ernment could send a consul* ( 2 Amoy CL, Hyatt to Cass, No 3, June SO, 1860 ) (Actually, commerce had exist- 
ed for some years under special local arrangements ) Shortly before. Ward had reported his Inability to find 
an American willing to go there for the fees of the office, and his fear that this difficulty would persist 
until Congress provided a salary ( 18 China DP , No 23, Dec 10, 1859, on Jan 25, 1858, Gass had asked the 

House committee on Foreign Affairs for a consulate ) As early as 1850 Consul Bradley reported that Amoy had 

become a depot for Formosan coal ( 1 Amoy CL, No 9, Dec 26 ) In 1851 this coal brought seven and eight dol- 
lars a ton at Macao The escports of Formosa, in 1855-1856 (part?), ware valued at #1,666,000 (3 Hongkong CL, 

memorandum preceding No 27, Feb 12, 1866 ) In 35-2, S Ex Doc 22, II, 1216, a table gives exports in 1856 
as #1,654,000, the point of valuation is not at hand Much of the export value taken from the island was ac- 
counted for by junks and lorchas Besides camphor and coal, quickaHver, copper ore, and livestock were pro- 
curable ( 5 Hongkong CL , Keenan to Marcy, No 40, Feb 14, 1857 ) 

Robinet was concerned with Formosa, and Crosby's Louisiana went there in the middle fifties In addition 
to these men, Nye Brothers and Company, and Williams, Anthon, and Company, already established in South China, 
were interested, particularly in camphor To avoid opposition these American groups joined forces A fixed 
amount to be paid on eacjh ship that sailed, and an obligation to give aid against pirates (the ships supplied 
to be temporarily under Chinese control) seem to have been part of the bargain by ’idiich they secured a monop- 
oly The bark Science, armed, was sent to Formosa as a store ship, under Captain George A Potter Other 
vessels despatched were the Isabelita F lsabella? ] Hyne, the Architect , and the Frolic , with #80,000 and with 
presents to gain the good will of the authorities. These Americans built an eighty-ton schooner (the Pearl ) 
at Whampoa for use in the shallow harbor at Taiwan Captain M Rooney, who succeeded Potter, made improve- 
ments in local navigation Difficulties arose with the Chinese camphor contractors. Robinet bought out the 
rest of the group From the start these men loaded seventy-eight vessels (presumably seventy-eight loadings Cff 
a much smaller number of individual vessels) with cargoes costing over #400,000 On the passage of the camphor 
monopoly to English hands within a short time (after the Americans failed to interest their government in secur- 
ing a degree of control of the Island), and then to certain Chinese, see Pacific Affairs , as cited above It 
is said that in less than two years over one and one-t h ird million pounds of camphor (costing about six cents a 
pound) were disposed of profitably at Hongkong 
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officials bolaly Foreigneis were appie- 
hensive of the motives both of officials and 
of the local population at Amoy 

Commodore Kearney, in 1843, was at 
Amoy, the first port north of Canton to be 
visited by a vessel of the American navy ^ 
Commodore Biddle reported in 
Apprehenaion, 1846 that he found no Imer- 
and Defence of lean consul or resident mer- 
Foreign chant and that only a few 
Interests American vessels had been 
there after the opening of 
the port ® Such a situation left American 
interests, then mainly those of missionaries. 
In the hands of the navy, an interesting com- 
bination Following the hostilities of the 
first Anglo-Chinese war, the English contin- 
ued their occupation of Amoy mtil 1846 
Their consul arrived in June, 1844 A fire 
which consumed many of the largest mercan- 
tile houses on December 23, 1849, proved less 
of a setback to commerce than was feared On 
this occasion it was necessary for the Chi- 
nese authorities and the British consulate 
to protect the American consulate against 
plunderers Chinese troops brought to Amoy 
ostensibly to repress a secret society were 
regardea as being really a means of intimidat- 


ing foreigners, and a British war vessel was 
summoned In 1351 Amoy was taken by the 
"Small Sv;ords," a branch of the Triad Soci- 
ety Three vessels from Commodore Perry's 
squadron visited the port, but as business 
Increased the consulate complained of em- 
barrassing neglect by naval vessels and by 
the Legation In 1856-1857 uneasiness ex- 
isted on account of hostilities between the 
British and the Chinese at Canton, but, once 
again, fear of injury to trade proved unwar- 
ranted, for the commerce of 1858 showed a 
great gam Moges relates that in these 
years each merchant had an armory in his 
house ® 

Althoxigh Amoy was opened to trade in 
1843, an American consulate was not estab- 
lished until 1849, when Consul C W Bradley 
arrived, to begin more than 
American a decade of conspicuous and 
Consuls varied service to his govern- 

at Amoy ment From archival and 

printed materials investiga- 
tors gain the incorrect impression that at 
Amoy, as at some other ports, consular of- 
ficers served before those listed in this 
study It is therefore necessary to point 
out, in the present instance, that the 
Thomas G Peachy, of Williamsburg, Virginia, 


■*PatLLlin, Dip Hegots , 203 

^ East India Squadron. Commodore Biddle Cniiae (1845-1847), in Na-cy Department archives 

^ 6 China DP, Parker to Webster, No 10, Jan 28, 1851, Hsia, The Status of Shanghai , llj 2 Amoy CL, Hyatt to 
Cass, Dec SI, 1859 For an account of conflict between Europeans and Chinese see Power, Recollections, 138- 
146 

brief biography of Charles William Bradley, by Louis H Gray, appears in Volume II (pp 568-569) of the 
Dictionary of American Biography It corrects infonnation from an unl dewti f ■! clipping found by the present 
writer in the front of a Bradley family history, and supplied by Mr R P Bradley, of Seattle, a nephew of 
the consul Fourth child of Luther Bradley, Charles William Bradley (1807-1866) took part of a college course 
at Washington (now Trinity) College in Hartford, and then went to the General Theological Seminary in New York 
He spent several years at a minister Disagreeing with the church, he turned to public and scholarly interests 
In 1846-1847 he was Secretary of State for Connecticut Bradley was awarded the honorary degrees of M A 
(from Yale and Trinity) and LL D. (from Hobart, 1846) His health and his general nervous condition were seri- 
ously and permanently affected Jy an injury sustained early in life 

During this officer’s later consulship at Ningpo he was consulted by Reed regarding the proposed new treaty 
It is probable that through him and Consul Murphy at Shanghai the aggregate consiaar Influence on this diplomat- 
ic matter was considerable It is known that Reed Invited Bradl^ to go North with the Legationj the clipping 
used here states that the invitation was extended at the s-uggestion of Lord Elgin, on account of the consul's 
superior Icnowledge of Chinese jurisprudence (sic) At different times Bradley's health suffered from his work 
as consul and as claims commissioner After leaving China he travelled in the United States and in Europe, 
meeting scientific and literary men 

When the letters of Bradley's sister are made available more light will be shed on this important man and 
bis associates 

The American Oriental Society has a Charles W Bradley Fund (the Bradley TTpe Fund, to 1916), which orig- 
inated in 1864 from a draft of approximately £L58 received from the "Hoh C W Bradley, as a donation to the 
Society from eight American merchants in Shanghai, for the purchase of a fount of Chinese type" (Quoted from 
of May, 1864 ) The type arrived on 1869 ( Ibid . Oct , 1869 ) Apparently the Fund is not a 
memorial The writer is indebted to the Society for these details relating to the gift Bradley brought back 
a young Chinese to Yale, perhaps in the early fifties, it is thought that he finished his course 
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who was appointed early in 1844 resigned on 
October 29 of that year to accept a medical 
appointment elsewhere For nearly five jears 
the question of an appointment seems to have 
rested At this time no salaries v/ere avail- 
able When Bradley was sent to Amoy in 1849 
the only salary was that provided the pre- 
ceding year for judicial services This of- 
ficer was fortunate in having his able son 
to relieve him.® 

The Bradleys, father and son, were 
followed by the Hyatts, father and son By 
an interesting coincidence the two sons were 
given training for language work and similar 
duties Hyatt’s differences of opinion with 
the Legation do not erase an impression of 
his ability and care His trips in search 
of commercial knowledge brought useful re- 
sults,® and in some respects he appears, like 


Bradley, to have been a twentieth-century 
thinker in a mla-nineteenth century position 
His son was aescribed by Hag Officer Strib- 
llng as having an unexceptionable character 
Besides the question of better naval 
protection in the presence of local disturb- 
ances, there were the usual consular prob- 
lems relating to finances. 

The Usual appointment and payment of 

Problems substitutes, translation and 

Present relations with local offi- 

cials, and vfithholding of 
customs duties The coolie traffic flour- 
ished vigorously Consuls vrere personally 
troubled by the slowness of the mails and 
the effects of the trying climate Genuine 
ill-health among consuls at different ports 
was a cause of more necessary visits to the 
United States than has been recognized 


^Bradley desired the appointment of his son as vice consul simply to strengthen the position of the consifLate 
with local authorities, inasmuch as the British consulate was staffed with many officers He was willing to 
pay the cost from his own funds (The record of the service of C W Bradley, Jr appears in Appendix 1 ) 

Bradley felt that the authorities were more friendly to the Americans than to the English, but that the American 

lack of display placed the nation’s consular office hardly above the French and the Spanish offices, rightly re- 
garded as those of "mere merchants" For the same reason Bradley appointed a well-qualified Chinese (Lin-King- 
Ohiu) as linguist, to be paid from his private funds Bradley sometimes used the services of the well-known 

WAP Martin for language work, and secured for him a place with Reed as interpretei of the "court dialect" 

(Martin, A Cycle of Cathay , New York, etc , 1900, 147 ) 

In 1850 it was necessary for Bradley to suspend relations with local officials, pending action by the Lega- 
tion, on account of their insulting attitude in connection with the adjustment of difficulties of missionaries 
( 1 Amoy CL , Dec 26, 1850 ) The British consulate, backed by warships, had less difficulty with local authori- 
ties, in regard to judicial matters, than was experienced by the American consulate 

Consul Bradley drew up regulations (1850) for the small American community there, rules not unlike those of 
the British Particular conditions called for particular prescriptions in view of the narrowness of the 
streets horseback riding in the city was forbidden, as foreigners annoyed the Chinese by beating their dogs, 
even chasing them into houses to do so, such conduct was discouraged, attention was also given to the distance 
tdiieh Americans might go outside the city Parker advised Bradley however that most of the proposed regulations 
had already been cared for by the treaty or by correspondence between the Legation and the Imperial Commissioner 
Bradley, an able officer, doubtless knew what he was about, on spite of Parker’s somewhat officious attitude 
( 6 China DP , Parker to Webster, No 9 , Dec 26, 1850, with enclosures ) 

®For example, to Formosa and the Pescadores Islands ( 2 Amoy CL , May SI and June 14, 1859j Com Reis , 

1859 y 372 ) The British consulate at Amoy commented m 1854 on iiie value of one of Hyatt's excursions in rela- 
tion to inland water communication ( Accounts and Papers 1854-55 [2006], LV Abstract of Reports of the 
Trade for 1854 , p 16 ) 

^®Some letters from the Department once were found in the unclaimed letter division of the British consular 
post office On appointment of substitutes and an argument regarding duty payments, see above, 151-153 On 
duties, note also 14 China DP, Parker to Gass, No 22, May 22, 1857, ends 

33-1, H Ex Doc 125 , pp 116-117, gives the number of emigrants from Amoy from 1847 to 1853 In 1847 it 
was only 640, but the total to 1863 was 11,881 See 1 Amoy CL, Bradley, Jr , to Webster, No 17, Apr 22, and 
No 18, May 25, 1852, for a report on the rising of coolies on the American ship Robert Boimne, Leslie Bryson, 
of New Haven, master The case abounded in thrxlllng and quite typical occurrences — murders, shipwreck, plun- 
der, confusion, and rescue by British naval and merdiant vessels It appears that the trouble began when the 
captain's zeal for sanitation led him to have the queues of many coolies cut off and to order the men scrubbed 
with brooms For the owner's concern note Amoy d, — ^14, 3, p 505, Everett to Bradley, Mar 1, 1853 Vice 
Consul Doty was active in 1858 in bringing coolie agents to grief, -Uieir vessels were confiscated and four men, 
wore said to have been sentenced to death in accordance with Chinese law Of p 19Sn , above. 
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Suitable and not too costl/ means of 
trctvel to the consular post, Viith the offi- 
cer’s family, arrangement of the uncertain 
time of the beginning of sal- 
Aspects of ar} , ana the question of 
the Financial cashing and securing reason- 
Problem able exchange on crafts v/ere 

complications of the lindn- 
cial problem Its chief aspect, of course, 
as tne gap betv/een income and expenses The 
cost of supporting a familir ana ^a/ing office 
rent at Amoy v/ss placed oy Hyatt at |i2,000 
above the salary' In 1858 he stated that in 
the preceaing four j-ears the difference to- 
tallea t4,605 — really j. gift to tne go/ern- 
ment and people of the United States He 
had also put ^5,000 into the building of a 
consular lesidence and office Prospective 
losses pointed to resignation Hyatt's son 
actea as marshal, July, 1855 to 1861 In 
1860 absence of an appropriation prevented 
payment of the consul's bill for prison rent 
and presentea the possibility of his having 
to free prisoners \jhom he could not support 
The appointment of Elihu Doty as a 
substitute and the bitter quarrel betv/een 
him ana Hyatt over division of the salary 

have been related The inci- 
Animosity Be- dent reveals tne hostility 
tween Official betveen official and mission- 
ana ar> in its most acute form, 

MiBsionary and suggests that both men 

thoroughly enjoyea this vent- 
ing of spleen Hyatt asserted, nevertheless, 
tnat before appointing the ” quasi -American" 
Hunter, who for a time preceded Doty, he had 
unsuccessfully sought to interest each of the 
American missionaries in holding the place 
during his own absence This consul was also 
troubled by the impropriety of using the 
services of missionaries in the work of 
translation Such an attitude was consistent 
with his views in general, although it is 
true that he wishea to seciire the position of 
interpreter for his own son, 

T Hart Hyatt, Jr , was given train- 
ing for tnls work during his first years in 
China and was finally appointed interpreter 
by the Department on June 17, 1858, unaer 
Section 6 of the act of 1856 This young man 
gave the consular business much time In 1858 


Outside Com- he received an offer of a 
petition with place in the Chinese revenue 
Government department at an extremely 
fcr Services tempting salary Cherish- 

of a Trained ing his connection with the 
Consular Of ficer American service and hoping 
for better pay from his own 
government, he continued as interpreter until 
May 20, 1863 This is another of the cases 
of early competition between the consular 
service, on the one hand, and foreign govern- 
ments or business firms, on the other, for 
the abilities of superior and well-trained 
Americans 

Accounts of American shipping and 
trade at Amoy suggest the contemporary uncer- 
tainty regarding the future of the port In 
1855 Consul Murphy at Shang- 
Early Ques- hai regarded Amoy as lacking 
tiou Regarding commercial advantages or any 
the Future consular business, and er- 
of Amoy roneously stated that it had 
not over three (American) 
ships a year, could show no American resi- 
dents (presumably merchants), and created no 
judicial business or need of correspondence 
with local authorities Although judicial 
cases /<ere then few they were not negligible, 
and in i860 there were six criminal case*^ 
alone, court expenses in the second half- 
year running to what at the time was the con- 
siderable sum of |i575 Such advantages as 
Amoy possessed commercially become apparent 
in following paragraphs 


Amoy, Shipping 

For native craft Amoy was probably 
the greatest mart in China Hundreds of such 
vessels maae a colorful picture in the harbor 
Junks arrived from Malays’’ a. 
Importance Formosa, and Japan Many 

of Rative hong merchants resided at 

Shipping Amoy and conducted their 

at Amoy overseas trade from that 

place Gonsulcir coriespond- 
ence gives detailed information on Imports 
and on this Amoy trade, in Chinese vessels, 
with Malaysia at one extreme and points far- 
ther north in China at the other Amoy was 


late as 1854 there was difficulty in getting transportation to Amoy There was no direct passage, as 
iiie Hongkong-Shanghai British steamer stopped only for profitable inducement, the English opium clippers were 
reluctant to take passengers, and American naval vessels had no authority to convey them (l Amoy CL, Hyatt 
to Marcgr, Mar 11, 1854 ) 

^ 2 Amoy CL , No. IS, Sept SO, 1859 In writing to the Secretary of State, Mar 13, 1861, Flag Officer 
Stribling (temporarily in charge of the Legation) mentions Hyatt's resignation as consul and the temporary ap- 
pointment of the well-qualified son, pending the pleasure of the President 
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a stopping point for the exchange of cargo, 
breaking each trip North and South 

Many vessels from Northern Europe 
made a good freight in this East /‘static 
trade, usually in Chinese service, some of 

them hy the month and some on 
European charter They usually were 

and American of small tonnage The larg- 
Tonnage in est vessels in port were or- 
Local Trade dlnarlly American Probably 

the greater number of ves- 
sels noted as British and Dutch were on Chi- 
nese account It was natiiral that Amer- 
ican vessels, also, should participate in 
"he same commerce Yet, to the end of the 
period, many of them which came for exports 
were obliged to enter the port in ballast, 
and some left without cargo These remarks 
supply a setting for the statistics present- 
ed below and in Appendix 4 G 

In 1845 the S3 British vessels enter- 
ing Amoy had an aggregate tonnage of 6,655 
tons, largely concerned with the coastwise 

and distributing trade Ac- 
Small Amer- cording to Commodore Biddle, 
lean Share the few American vessels en- 
In Early tering in 1846 came chiefly 
Shipping from Manila, with rice 

British figures show only 
two luider the American flag One of them 
(426 tons) brought Imports of |25,618 and 
took exports of $1,080 Vessels under other 
flags were' 45 British, 1 Hamburg, 12 Por- 
tuguese (lorchas), 14 Spanish, 4 Frenc^i, 2 
Malay, and 7 Dutch 

Such was the state of shipping wnen 
Consul Bradley opened his office on August 1, 
1849 Five American entries were recorded In 
that year In the second 
Increases half of 1850 not one appeared 
to 1860 A decade later the number had 
risen notably An increase 
in 1855 and 1856 was maintained, with the ex- 


ception of 1858, a troubled year in which 
freights to tne United States brought only 
about half the usual rate In the year 
ending September 30, 1859, American to 2 inage 
nearly doubled, and imports and exports car- 
ried by it mounted to a to"'al of more than a 
million dollars, while that 
Increase of under the British and some 
Direct Trade other flags decreased More- 

with the over, the direct trade with 

United States the United States was advarc- 
ing In 1856, only two mer- 
chantmen Y.ent there directly- -one to San Fran- 
cisco and one to New York, but in 1857 
nine went to New York During part of that 
year three foreign vessels took to the same 
city 1,108,250 pounds of tea ($187,950) In 
the middle fifties there appeared one ship 
from California and one from Puget Sound, di- 
rect In 1860 Amoy shared with other ports 
a setback to shipping as a result of unset- 
tled conditions in China Many vessels were 
used by the Allies for transport service 
Hyatt estimated the total number of entries 
during the first three quarters of the year 
at 402 American vessels for the calendar 
year numbered twenty- three 


Amoy; Imports and Exports 

In 1845 the largest item of imports 
was cotton, from British India Over half of 
the imports of £147,494 came from England, 
only one item was listed as 
Small Be- being from "America* — mus- 
ginnlng of kets The American drills 
American Trade mentioned may have been Imi- 
at Amoy tations of the American type. 

Exports in British vessels 
(£15,478) showed sugar candy for the Straits 
as the largest single item. There were no 
direct exports for the United States 


^^onacossi, La Chine , 371, 2 Amoy CL, Doty to Cass, Jly 12, 1858, and No 9, Oct, 12, 1858 For inter- 
esting features of this trade and for competition of jiinks with European craft see Power, Recollections , 122- 
125 There is comment on the considerable trade with Formosa, Swatow, etc , in 35-2, S Ex Doc 22, II, 847- 
848 

^^For ships at Amoy (and at Canton and Shanghai) in 1847 and 1848 see page 505 of Volume XVIII (1849) of 
The Chinese Repository 

^®Amoy shipping in 1856 shows, besides 22 American vessels (8,642 tons), 202 British (51,657, some coasters 
and lorchas), 43 Dutch (16,364), 142 Portuguese (13,352, lorchas), 27 Hamburg (5,561), 10 Siamese (5,010), 16 

Spanish (4,377), 10 Peruvian (4,335) — totalling, with those under thirteen other flags, 491 (113,705) Other 
figures give the arrivals as 597 

^^ Oom Reis , 1858 , 366, and Com Reis., 1859 , 344, 373 

At this time there existed need of a lighthouse in the harbor, and individuals levied small light dues on 
ships In 1859 foreign capital constructed a substantial dry dock at Amoy 
^'^ Oom Reis , 1860, 427 In a valuable review of commerce in Com Reis . 1858 . p 566, Doty placed the to- 
tal number at Amoy in 1867 at 492 
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or EuroDe In 1846 foreign vessels entered 
cargoes vorth fl, 137, 078 (about two-thxrds 
British} and carried away exports of but 
$68,647 (over one-naif British) Impoits and 
exports in British tonnage paid duties of 
Taels 20,916 1847 shov^ed a total of im- 

ports of $1,180,314 and ej^ports of $72,494, 
the British leaning in each case with 
|629,652 ana $32,948 American vessels Im- 
ported gooas of a value of $104,781 and took 
ejcports worth $2,244 IrYhile trade under sane 
other ileigs lost, that under American and 
British colors Increased several thousand 
hollars in each case In 1848 imports were 
1849,677 and exports $130,705 

In 1850, Consul Bradley noted an in- 
crease in American trade at the port, and 
anticipated improvement when the California 
demand for Amei lean tonnage 
Appearance relaxed In the spring of 
of $ea as an the year a new source of com- 
Eaport, Position merclal enterprise was found 
of Cotton in the export of excellent 
black teas from the "Ankoi 
hills," costing about one-third less than at 
Canton and Shanghai The consul early point- 
ed to the need of a large American firm to 
open UP direct trade with the United States 
in teas and other products The demand for 
cotton fabrics, previously exported from the 
United States to China, had lessened, and ac- 
cumulated stocks were a drug on the market 
Native dealers preferred the raw staple and 
cotton yarns (at $24 50 to $27 a picul) to 
the manufactured product 


In 1856 there were no direct Imports 
at Amoy from the United States, but as a re- 
sult of the rupture at Cantonal there were 
considerable direct exports 
Direct and to that country There 
Indirect Tradej doubtless existed an impor- 
Amoy Exports Ad- tant indirect trade, but the 
vancej Changing proportion is not known It 
Position of Opium will be observed that in the 
recorded table exports were 
overtaking and passing imports in value Opi- 
um was piobably of greater value than all 
other (British) Impoits combined, and the 
American consulate complained of its escap- 
ing payment of auty when the bulk of American 
goods was taxed It has been seen that the 
financial needs of the local authorities at 
some ports (including Amoy), however, soon 
led to a tacit recognition of opium as an ar- 
ticle of commerce and to the collection of a 
"duty" on it, from the Chinese holders 

1858 was an unsettled year There 
was unrest among the Chinese, tea prices 
were high, a short (local) crop of cane in 
1857 had sent sugar prices 
1858 up nearly one hundred per 

Unsettled cent, and the world commer- 

cial crisis harmed the trade 
Exchange on Hongkong was at four or five per 
cent discount in March 

In spite of disturbances in shipping 
the commodity trade of 1860 improved and 
American business at Amoy showed an increase 
In the third quarter, direct exports to the 
United States broke previous records at $515^)0 


The system of foreign inspectors of customs was not established at Amoy until April, 1862 On reported ir- 
regularities to the detriment of the Chinese revenue see above, E24n 

^®Data supplied hy the consulate at Canton, in 3 Canton CL For increases and the nature of cargoes on Amer- 
ican vessels see Appendix 4 C, below 

Fractions are ordinarily omitted in these summaries 

^^ Ghin Repos , 57111 (1849) , 296ff , cf ibid , p 502, for re-export from Canton of British manufactures 
The first coolies ly a- foreign ship left on Mar 7, 1847 
^ ^1 Amoy CL > Nos 5 and 6, Mar 23 and Apr 24, 1850 

Cooke ( Chana, 89) describes preparation of teas in merchants* go-downs — those too coarse for the English 
market were labelled "superior" and sold for the western part of the United States and Canada and the British 
colonies Cf S3~l, H Bx> Poo 123^ Bradley, Star 25, 1853. 

tea firms of the South arranged their business through commission merchants at Amoy The proven value 
of river navigation, partly the result of Consul Hyatt's investigations, and the excellence of Amoy harbor 
were other advantages 

®®Much of the British trade, also, was carried by way of Hongkong and the Straits Doty reported that, ac- 
cording to the British consul, most of the raw cotton was probably from India and the yam and long cloths 

from the United States Cf 1 Amoy CL, data bound after the letter of Dec 31, 1866, and 2 Amoy CL, Doty to 
Cass, No 4, Apr 8, 1858 As late as 1900 a difficulty remained regarding determination of the proportion of 
imports direct from the United States, since they were chiefly re-shipped at Hongkong and read, in customs re- 
ports, as being from a British port (57-1, S Doc. 411 ) 

Amoy CL, Hyatt to Cass, Nos 4 and 5, Sept SO and Oct 1, 1860 On the later decline of the tea trade 

see Goullng, Enc Sin , 26 In 1900 foreign commerce at Amoy totalled $8,196,802 80, as against a possible 
$3,000,000 in the year ending September 30, 1869 
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Gains la While the American trade of "coimnerce and commissions may keep a man here for 

1860 the year did not approach some time, and officials may be kept alive by the 

that at Canton, Shanghai, or cares of government, while the messengers of the 
Foochow, It was comparable in value to that sacred mission in duty bound find contentment in re- 
of Ningpo, and showed a gain since the open- maiulng, but as for me, who have no such cares on the 
ing of the consulate which made the cost of China border, give me any place on the world's face 

that office a trifle in comparison with the to reside m but Foo-chow " 

profit taken by Americans As consuls fa- 
cilitated this business they attempted also Foochow early attracted the attention 

to curb attendant irregularities and, thus, of foreigners. Before Portuguese traders oc- 
to preserve the American good name cupied Macao in 1557 they had been driven 

from this port, and from 
Early Foreign Hlngpo The English East 

Foochow, General and Consular Interest in India Company had tried to 

Foochow open the Foochow tea trade 

Foochow proper (in lat 26°, 02*N as early as 1830. It is 

and long 119°, 25 *E ), on the north bank of said that after the first Anglo-Chxnese war 

the Min River, was reached by the stone the Emperor objected to the opening of the 

bridge of "Ten Thousand Ages," port on the ground that it woiud check the 

The City connecting with the island of shipping of teas to Canton, where his sub- 

of Foochow Nantoi, on which foreigners jects had an established business True 

lived The head of naviga- or untrue, this statement described the 
tion for large foreign vessels was at the change which foreign merchants desired 

Pagoda Anchorage,^'* eleven miles below the The first English consul, T Lay, ar- 

city, and about twenty miles from the sea rived in Jime, 1844, ten years before the 

The bold beauty of the surrounding scenery American Consul Jones appeared, in the autumn, 

has been compared to that of Switzerland The of 1854 By the time Jones 

castellated wall had a circuit of nearly ten Occurxences at began to serve American in- 

Tmlps Foochow is 185 mile'? distant from Foochow, 1844- terests at Foochow, the re- 

Amoy, and 410 miles from Shanghai 1860, Frequent latlons between Chinese and 

In the midst of an estimated Chinese Disorder foreigners had taken on a 

population of half a million, the resident definite character and the 

foreign population in 1850 numbered 10, of main trend of commerce had shown itself The 
whom 7 (all but one Ameri- British had had difficulties with the fiery 
The Foreign cans) were missionaries, and population over losses sustained by Engllsh- 

Oomnunity in 1855, 28, of whom 17 were men in a riot, the securing of satisfactory 

merchants American resi- consular quarters, and other issues 2 ® There 

dents in the following year were less than was no foreign residential concession or set- 

20, although American property was valued in tlement at Foochow, and as late as 1860 the 

the millions In 1857 the foreign population housing question was troublesome for for- 

gamed fifty per cent Train, publishing in elgners In March, 1846 a mob attacked 
1857, mentioned 50 foreign residents, includ- their houses It must not be supposed that 
ing 5 or 4 ladies Of the community he wrote the inhabitants of Foochow confined their 

that, in spite of its "energetic youth", it lawless acts to foreigners, they have been 

gave the traveller a sense of isolation described as "the most determined pirates 

who infest the seas"* It was said that 

^■^57-1, S Doc 411 , 63-64, this document gives a later account of Foochow and of foreign residence on the 
island For a view of the bridge over the Min see the illustration facing page lEO of the first volume of 
Michie's The Englishman in China. Note also Dennys, Treaty Ports , 272-290, page 28S describes Foochow cur- 
rency and the system, of weights. 

^ ^An American Merchant in Europe, Asia, and Australia , 137 This comment may explain, or soften, the appar- 
ent callousness of remarks by Consul Gouvemeur on Foochow and his work therej see above, lS4n 
^*57-1, S Doe 411 , p 65 
®'^Anon , China, Piptorial , etc , 263 

®®Qn consular quarters see the article by George Smith, in Ghia Repos , XV (1846), esp pp 193-194 
®®This was one of Jones' first problems (1854) The American missionaries and merchants had had difficulty 
in securing land on which to build, although not as much as the British At this time the British consul cut 
off communications with the Chinese authorities, withheld duties, and awaited the coming of a man-of-war, a 
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”eYery junk meeting another weaker than It- 
self becomes a pirate”. Such generalizations 
may exaggerate, but in a keenly competitive 
commerce, and v/lthout the restraint of a 
strong Chinese naval force or anv other 
equivalent of local village government, many 
neople of this province found use for con- 
spicuous violence and the exercise of physi- 
cal com age 

Insurgent disturbances in 185S led 
the Americans lacking official leadership, 
to form an autonomous committee. In April, 

1855, men from a British war- 
Further Disturb- ship blew up several ] and- 
aaces and Pro- marks erected by Chinese on 
tests, 1853- ground previously purchased 
1856 by a British merchant Dur- 

ing disoraers on the river in 
June a boat belonging to Americans was at- 
tacked On October 18, the Onited States 
Ship Yandalla was in port An official visit 
with the Chinese prefect on this occasion was 
productive of many promises of coopera uion 
These did not prevent a mob attack on some 
of the ship’s officers, on shore, when they 
were arresting deserters In the same year 
foreign consuls and merchants had occasion 
to protest against Chinese proclamation of an 
additional duty on tea exports, to be collect- 
ed sixty miles up river from Foochov/ The 
year 1856 produced much unrest The Chi- 
nest created an issue by detaining one of 
Russell and Company’s boats engaged in load- 
ing the ship Samuel Russell On July 3 the 
American merchant Howard Cunningnam was mur- 
dered The situation in regard to the cur- 
rency problem became acute at this period 
Americans desired the presence of a war ves- 
sel. 


In the spring of 1857 domestic dis- 
orders in the interior caused foreigners to 
consider fleeing the port. Fortunately, the 
difficulties at Canton failed 
1857-1860 to prompt any attacks by the 
four thousand Cantonese at 
Foochow An American boat used to carry mail 
was seized by officials and its operators 
were attacked Although the spring of 1858 
brought some improvement in "foreign affairs" 
at Foochow, much local disorder remained 
The populace were hostile to their own offi- 
cials, on account of unredressed wrongs, and 
broke into the Viceroy’s dwelling Many sol- 
diers were about As a complication, and 
perhaps as a partial consequence, there 
arose serious controversy over alleged abuse 
of the Onited States flag by American mer- 
chants and others Their apprehension, 
and the protection of foreign interests by 
an American naval force after a battle be- 
tween rival lorcha factions, on June 25, 

1860, have been related (page 146, n 38) 

It was to the accompaniment of such 
commotion and risk that American consuls dis- 
charged their duties to resi- 
dent American merchants and 
missionaries The problem of 
protection was their major 
concern, and other questions 
were complicated by it 
As in the case of Amoy, the American 
government made an early effort to provide 
an appointee It was even more unsuccessful 
On August 14, 1844, the De- 
partment notified Robert L 
McIntosh of Virginia of his 
appointment His commission 
was not sent until the 


Importance of 
the Consular 
Task of 
Protection 


Delay in Send- 
ing a Consul 
to roochow} the 
Appointees 


preceaent vdiich American merchants urged Jones to follow, under the most-favored-nation clause, and one which, 
he hesitated to use The English soon affected a settlement of their controversy (For a case of Heard and 
Company relating to building on a lot in 1854 see 35-2, S, Ex Doc 22, I, 454-435 ) In 1860 Ward instructed 
the consulate that Americans desiring to rent houses within the walls of the city might do so, but that "any 
objection offered on the part of the inhabitants against any particular locality would authorise the author! 
ties to interfere" and to prevent the rental ( l9 China DP, Ward to Trescott, No 24, Oct 28, 1860 On this 
question cf , section ^ of Chapter 10, above ) 

^" ^l Foochow CL , Jones to Marqy, No 11, May 21, 1855, June 20, 1855, and No 14, Nov 16, 1855 In this 
year, thirty-four pirate junks trom the neighborhood captured sixty-seven ounks under convoj ot an English ship, 
in a calm, when the protector could give no aid. 

®^For s^aarfcs on the possibility of rebel control of cities dominating rich commercial areas, the relation 
which capture of Foochow would bear to affairs at Shanghai, and fear that the rebels, remembering foreign aid 
in compelling them to evacuate Shanghai in 1854, would not continue even the limited existing trade privileges, 

5 Shanghai CL , Murphy to Marcy, No 1, Sept, 1, 1856 The Taipings never occupied Foochow 

32For the Cunningham case see above, p 194 and note 56 on page 22S, and for the currency problem, p 217 
The Knapp murder case in 1859 (noticed on pages 122 and 145n.) exhibits a phase of difficulties with local au- 
thorities. 

^®See abo\8, 142n ^ 

p 154, above* the lest barratry case is related on page 189 
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beginning of 1845 Althoiogh confirmeu by the 
Senate, he did not proceed to his post Four 
years later ('February 7, 1849), Henry Fries 
of Ohio was confirmed There is no indica- 
bion of his ever having served In August, 
1850 the Department wrote to ask him to de- 
liver the (non-existent) archives to Dwight 
Webb (of Detroit), who had just been con- 
firmed Webb sent his bond, and communicat- 
ed with the Department on September 2, ap- 
parently his final message On March 1, 

1853 a letter was addressed to him by the De- 
partment, inquiring whether, in view of his 
long silence, he was at his post’ During 
this time occurred the curious local appoint- 
ment of the Rev James Calder as special vice 
consul to take care of a marriage, the dis- 
allowance of which has been related 

The unsuccessful, or possibly dila- 
tory, procedure of the Whig administration of 
the Department of State under Clayton, Web- 
ster, and Everett was not re- 
Democratlc peated by Secretary Marcy in 
Success in the following period of Demo- 
Securing a cratic control On August 
Consul, Jones, 11, 1853 (Colonel‘s) Caleb 

Dunn, and Jones of Richmond, Virginia, 
GouverneTar was appointed He reached 
his post by November, 1854 
In the earlier par^ of that year there were 
apparently two local and temporary appoint- 
ments — C W Orne and a merchant, D 0 Clark 
The latter seems to have been also at Bangkok 
as agent for Russell and Company Weakened 
by the effects of illness and strenuous work 
in China, Jones returned to the United States 


in 1857, in the summer of 1859 he died, at 
the age of forty- two It seems fair to re- 

gard him as a genuine and honorable casualty 
in line of duty There is some indication 
that Dunn, the vice consul who followed Jones, 
desirea the appointment as consul, but the 
next incumbent was the enigmatic Samuel L 
Gouverneur, who arrived in the spring of 1860, 
promptly removed the consular flagstaff from 
the property of Russell and Company, and pro- 
ceeded to make merchants feel the full weight 
of his presence 

It IS not necessary to rehearse in 
aetail the various Questions confronting of- 
ficers at Foochow The sending of consular 
mail four hundred miles over- 
Consular Prob- land, infrequency and irregu- 
lems at Foochow larity of Incoming mails, 

failure of Departmental let- 
ters to arrive, acute need of an interpreter 
in the midst of continual difficulties with 
local authorities and population, inconven- 
ience in paying for such services,"^ ^ insuffi- 
ciency of a sick consul's funds when return- 
ing home, very adverse exchange, delay in se- 
curing allowance of a claim for judicial sal- 
ary — these should now have a familiar ring In 
the reader's ear At Foochow it seems to 
have been especially hard for the consul to 
get away to a suitable point for a rest and 
to return within the specified ten days The 
matter of withholding duties in 1856 and 1857 
was more than an annoyance It involved 
questions of policy enlisting the most care- 
ful attention and patience The total amount 
held out during the Cunningham murder case 


®®Cf 1 Foochow OL, Feb 14, 1849, regarding this office 
82, above 

will be recalled that the judicial act of 1848 and the important consular acts of 1855 and 1856 were 
signed by Democratic Presidents 

^®Cf Appendix 2 

®®His wife's difficxilty with Vice Consul Dunn over division of the salary has received earlier mention Dunn's 
heated reply to a Departmental letter about this matter, and his intention of resigning appear in 2 Foochow CL , 
No 18, Jan 5, 1860 

^°Cf ibid , Eliza T Jones to Cass, Oct 3, 1859 The next appointee was W H Carpenter (Ap 15, 1361) 
Gouverneur stated that the records of the office dxd not go back of Jan 9, 1858, and was generally criti- 
cal of the condition of the consulate— an attitude which seems less and less justified as one reflects on the 
strenuous hardships encountered by previous officers 5Qie tendency of records to fall into "arrears" in the 
face of practical difficulties is not confined to consular offices The document entitled Archives of Goveim - 
ment Offices Outside of Washington (62-5, H Doc 1445) , p 38, suggests an earlier date (1855, purchase of 
a cemetery for foreigners) This document, published in 1915, exhibits amazing ignorance of such matters as 
records, dates of opening of offices, etc 

^^Jones used a native interpreter, perforce, paying him out of personal funds In 1859, the Department re- 
fused to permit use of a Congressional allowance for interpreters to be used for the payment of Chinese, and 
reminded the officer at Foochow that the men serving at other ports were young Americans In 1860 this matter 
was still unsettled Provision had been made for only three interpreters, then stationed at Shanghai, Amoy, 
and (temporarily) Canton 
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ims $76,170 10 Lack of physical force to Foochow. Shipping 

control troublesome Americans and the effort 

to prevent smuggling were further trials. k1~ Throughout the period American ves- 

though there was discussion of a foreign in- sels going to Foochow often entered. In bal- 
spectorate of customs in 1855 this system last, and until the final years, when exports 

was not established until near the end of the increased rapidly, some sailed 

period It was charged that, from the open- Maried Increase in ballast The total number 
ing of the port, an arrangement existed be- of American Ship- of entries (over lOO) of for- 

tween tea shippers and Chinese officials for p-tug in the Mid- eign vessels in 1855, Includ- 

payment of as little half the stipulated die Fifties ing English coasters in the 

duties One attempt of the viceroy to pre- opium trade, showed a large 

vent collusion oy directing the establish- increase over ±854 (about 50) There were few 

ment of a new customhouse and the appoint- if any direct arrivals from foreign countries, 

ment of new officers every ten days produced Vessels entered at one of the other ports, 

no recorded improvement paid duties, and received a permit to land 

Consul Jones bore the brunt of the goods elsewhere in China This procedure had 
adjustment of relations between the new con- been followed at Foochow by every American 
sulate and local Chinese officials At first merchantman but one, which entered in bal- 

these contacts seemed satis- last Consequently, a return of Imports at 

Unreceptive factory, but In 1855 Jones Foochow makes the total for China appear 

Local Author- encountered a ”cool indiffer- larger than it really was 
itiesj Chang- ence", if not "perfect con- Foochow figured prominently in the 

tog Prefects tempt", toward his communica- rivalry between British and American tea 

tions which tempted him to ships sailing to England The competition 
stop auties until a better attitude was mani- for speed, says Michie, re- 

fested la this year there were many changes The Tea ceived great stimulus when 

in Chinese officers. At least three prefects Clippers this place became a regular 

served during three months, a situation re- tea-shipping port, with the 

calling the rapid succession of officers at removal of earlier official restrictions on 
the American consulate in Shanghai In 1857- trade Of the nineteen vessels taking 

1858 Early in 1856 the new prefect, manag- teas (15,281,050 pounds) to Great Britain in 

ing "foreign affairs”, was a Canton man and the first half of 1859, twelve were British 

seemed to Justify Jones’ hope of better coop- and four were American. In the same period 

eratlon — for example, in regard to the return teas carried to the United States (g,S86,490 

of deeds to leased lana and the recovery of pounds) went in four American vessels, three 

stolen money In 1858 an extremely able and for New York and one for Boston Uhout the 

satisfactory officer was In charge same amoiint of tea went to Australia ) Al- 

While the consulate was busy with though the opium trade was present, helping 

many local problems merchants built up a to balance the tea exports, no coolie ships 

profitable commerce A re- loaded at Foochow 
Aaericaa Shipping view of American shipping and Reference to figures for 1860 In the 

and Trade Eeviewed trade at Foochow follows Foochow table in Appendix 4 C shows the large 

Foochov CL , Dunn to Cass, No 11, Nov 17, 1857 
* ^Ibla , Jones to Marcy, Nos 17 and 18, Jan. 17 and Mar 28, 1856, Com Reis , 1860 . 426 
* *Gom Reis , III, 575, I Foochow CL, Jones to lfeur<gr, Ko 16, Jau 8, 1856 Train ( An American Merchant , 
1S6-157) states that the Hambnrg ship Alroa Olga was the first vessel to leave FoDohoir for a foreign port She 
sailed on August 19, 1855, and was followed on the twenty-seventh the American ship Tsar Both were for 
London, and the American arrived first The ship Hougua . was the first for the United States, leaving January 
16, 1854 The Oriental , following on February 22, was lost three days later 

Fortune relates that difficulty of navigating at the mouth of the l£in. resulted in an increase of insurance 
rates He states that some of the tonnage entering in ballast went, laden, to Canton, and discusses interest- 
iagly other details In A Realdmce , 220-224 

^«Michie also gives some information favorable to British shipping ( The jp China , I, 238-239.) 

In the sumer of 18S6 freights were chiefly about £5 a ton, losses were feared on several vessels chartered at 
home at high rates "for the round". His Overland Trade Report of Hongkong, Mar 29, 1858, gives rates on the 
little tonnage engaged for London and New York as £4 10 and $1S, respectively 
‘**Williaas, Chin Com Guide , 256 
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Comparison of increase in American shipping this time, hut the legal opening of the port 
Later Shipping from the small figure which under the treaty occurred at the beginning of 

Td.th That at is available for the begin- the period, following the treaties Ruther- 

the Beginning ning of the period In 1846 ford Alcock, the British consul, issued trade 
of the Period The Chinese Repositoiy (XV, regulations to govern his countrymen there on 
S11-21S) stated that, since April 86, 1845 

the opening of trade, only 7 foreign vessels From the outset it was known that the 

had entered Foochow, of which S were Amen- route foi teas by way of Foochow was less ex- 
can In view of the small amount of infor- pensive than the tedious trip of six hundred 

mation available regarding American shipping miles to Canton, but changes 

In the earliest years, in- Initial Ob- In other circxiiustances ana in 

Voyage of terest attaches to the fol- stacles to the type of mercantile enter- 

the Ship lowing abbreviated paraphrase the Growth prise operating at the port 

Thomas Perkins of items in a journal of a of Foochow v/ere necessary to bring this 

” voyage from New York to Ma- Trade route into use, in 1853 Fur- 

nila, kept on the ship Thomas thermore, piracy along the 

Perkins , 1844-1846 coast at first Interfered with the trade of 

Left New York, Nov 19, 1844 — passed Timor, Foochow As early as 1845 Chinese tea mer- 

Pigeon I , Fish’s Island, Fowl Island, and on to Ma- chants showed some willingness to take West— 

nila. Mar 24, 1845, taking on rice — sailed for Amoy ern goods as part payment for teas, but dis— 

with 50 Chinese passengers — took in stones for inclination of the population to alter their 

and teas for Hongkong, and Chinese passengers — at habits remained an obstacle to such transac— 

Hongkong, June 17, discharged, and took some freight tions To this must be added the hesitation 

for Manila— at Manila, Jly S, and took on cargo of foreign firms themselves to establish 

sapanwood for Foochow — anchored In Mm River opposite branches except at Canton and Shanghai Some 
Temple Point, Sept 5, and after working on the ship foreign piece goods and considerable amounts 
proceeded on 11th to Pagoda Island Russian cloths, however, were reported to 

Discharged wood and a few bales of sheeting be sold at Foochow by native merchants, an- 
a-nd took in 150 tons of ballast and 200 chests of tea other example of Indirect rather than direct 
for homeward cargo — Oct 12—13 left Foochow — at Hong— distribution of foreign articles at coastal 

kong, Oct 21, took in stores — at Manila, Nov 1, points Always present, of course, out sine 

discharged ballast received sugar, hemp, grass port limits, was the flourishing trade car- 
cloth, indigo, etc for New York— sailed for New York, ried on in opium, placed by one estimate at 
Deo 21, 1845 via Straits of Sunda— at New York, Apr $2,000,000 a year 

23, 1846, following an absence of over 17 months Years passed without the development 

of a satisfactory commerce, navigation re- 
mained troublesome, markets for imports con- 
Foochow» Imports and Exports tinned insufficient, and dif- 

~~~ The Initiative ficulties with the natives, 

Ambiguity of the term "opening", as of Eussell and as already related, created 

applied to the trade of Foochow, appears in Company hazards The foreign mer- 

some sources and should be explained as mean- chants who cultivated this 

Ing the exploitation by mer- trade were persons of small means who could 
The ’’Opening- chants in 1853 of the oppor- not send funds into the interior to buy teas 
of Foochow to tunity presented by the Then, in 1853, the strong American house of 

Trade Explained trade, particularly in tea Russell and Company, with considerable fore- 
There appear to have been sight, sent a reliable Chinese in their em- 
some local handicaps and restrictions before ploy into the back country with ample funds 


There is also a useful loose sheet inserted la this journal (Essex Institute) The volume contains inter- 
esting items on the trip and its dangers and some of the difficulties of navigation at ports visited It will 
be noted, in the paraphrase, that tea for New York left Foochow in 1845, though not on a direct voyage or as a 
full cargo 

*®Chin Repos , XIV (1846), 247 It has not been observed idiether It was expected that these would affect 
other foreigners, in the spirit of the first British port regulations at Shanghai Of p 182, above 
^®0hin Repos., XV (1846), 211-212, and ZVI (1847), 522-524 In the first volume of nls Int Reis , Morse 
gives a brief sketcsh of the beginning of the trade after the treaty, a summary of British relations, and an 
account of plans to substitute other ports for Foochow 
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to secure tea and sMp it down the Min River 
to Foochow The famous Bohea range was some 
two hundred and fifty miles distant Foochow 
Wc.s thus closer than any other port to a tea 
district, but to one only The new venture 
of Russell and Company, conducted from Foo- 
chow by D 0 Clark, was a complete and 
striking success, and other large houses soon 
followea Fortune speaks of this shift of 
interest as one good result of the rebellion 
tnen spreading in China A feature of the 
new development was the contention of Chi- 
nese authorities that American merchants had 
no rignt to send money into the interior, 
even by Chinese agents, and that any risks 
belonged to the merchants alone This atti- 
tude was at variance v^ith that of the offi- 
cials at Shanghai, where such trips were said 
to be an everyday occurrence 

Tialn gives the tea exports for the 
season of 1853-1854 as 1 555,000 pounds to 
the United States (in 2 vessels}, and 5,950,000 
pounds to Great Britain (in 
Rapid Rise in 10 vessels), and for the sea- 
Exports of Tea son of 1854-1855 as 5,500,000 
from 1855 poimas (in 13 vessels), and 

over 20,490,000 pounds (in 25 
vessels) About 300,000 
pounds were exported "coastwise",®^ an item 
wnicn increased in following years In 1854 
there were considerable exports, confined 
eniefly to tea, the oolong ("black dragon") 
in particxilar, which was regarded as espe- 
cially suited to the marmet of the United 
States This tea was grown to the northwest 
of Amoy, on the confines of Kiangsi Province 
In 1855 trade mounted rapidly , and even the 
critical Consul Murphy at Shanghai was will- 
ing to admit the importance of the place In- 
creasing traae placea a constantly greater 
tax on the resources of the consulate,®® In 
the second half of 1855, American vessels 


took over 15,000,000 pounds of tea, including 
7,674,300 for New York and 523,200 for Bos- 
ton 

Among ports in China, Foochow came to 
he regarded as second only to Shanghai in its 
importance for Americans Recorded imports, 
chiefly long cloths and long ells, lagged 
Those brought from England in 1856 amounted 
in value to only £70,250 Heavy payments for 
exports were made in bullion Of the 

33.000. 000 pounds of tea exported in all for- 
eign vessels in the last quarter of 1857, 

6.000. 000 went to the United States As 
usual, Great Britain took much more, in this 
case three and one-half times as much There 
were some losses and the tea market opened 
lower in 1858, which has been described al- 
ready as an unsettled year Tea exports dur- 
ing the summer felt the effects of the mone- 
tary crisis in the United State and England 
Discount on Hongkong exchange at Foochow in 
March, 1858, was from six to eight per cent 
The Mexican dollar increased in value six 
per cent at this time as a result of accept- 
ance of it by the customhouse ®® At least 

in American trade, the usual recorded im- 
ports were of no special importance in 1858, 
as a glance at Appendix 4 C will show The 
local markets were readily stocked 

A new phenomenon, which deserves to 
be bracketed with the opening of the tea 
trade in 1853, appeared in 1858 The local 
government had neglected to 
The Sudden fill the granaries after the 
Increase in failure of local rice crops 
Rice Imports in 1857 In the second quar- 
ter of 1858 immehse quanti- 
ties of foreign rice were brought in This 
seemingly temporary import later gave promise 
of becoming a regular part of the trade For 
it undersold a,ocal rice and resulted in an 
interesting case of economic substitution 


Foochow had a small trade with the Loo Choo Islands and a larger one with Formosa ^In rice) The city pro- 
duced excellent porcelains and some cotton textiles ( Com Reis , I, S14 ) 

Peaidence, gl9-2S4 The teas exported were of the black varieties Fortune thought the teas known as 
Hoopak and Hooaam (Cantonese renderings of the names of the provinces of Hupeh and Hunan) would go to Shanghai 
liy way of the langtsze, but they continued to go south to Canton — an indication of th'^ difficulty of making ac- 
curate cofflmereial predictions at the time Morse states that, even after the opening of the Tangtsze River 
trade, teas from the southern part of Anhwei Province continued to go to Foochow (Trade and Admin , 274 ) 

Teas at Foochow were Uiose from Adiwei, liangsl, and Fukien Provinces See also Train, An Merch , and 

Denies, Treaty Ports Some black teas were raised only seventy miles away 
®^0p clt , 156-157 Train gives figures of exports to the Gontlneat and to Australia, also 
Foochow CL , Jones to Marcy, Ho 12, June 20, 1865 — a complaint heard again in 1859 
®®Poote Papers 

®^Cooke, Ghiim , 90, Cooke gives the total export of tea in this year as 40,972,600 pounds (worth £l, 525,000), 
of which 23,880,800 pounds went to Great Britain 
^ ^2 Foochow CL . Dunn to Cass, Apr 1, 1868 
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when attention at Foochow was diverted from 
rice culture and much land was prepared for 
the growing of tea 

At different times during 1859 a 
growth in American trade was observed, in- 
cluding a welcome increase in imports 

This was maintained in 1860 
Trade Increases New trading houses appeared, 
at the End of in spite of an alleged ef- 
This Period fort of established mer- 
chants to belittle the im- 
portance of the place Consul Gouverneur 
prophesied the end of entries in ballast 
Teas taken by American vessels in the second 
half-year were 12,160,600 pounds ($2,749,470 
— or more if allowance is made for the fact 
that payments were made in Foochow silver 
dollars) As far as the consul could ascer- 
tain, British vessels took about twice as 
much The average purchase price was esti- 
mated at about thirty cents a pound, and the 
average predicted sale price in the United 
States and England was ninety cents a pound 
The consul figured that in those countries 
the teas shipped would bring, altogether, 
about $28,000,000 Even if these figures 
were the excessive estimates of a man who, 
unlike his unsympathetic merchants, had no 
desire to depreciate the consequence of the 
port, they still show the vigor of its rise 
from the status of an humble commercial Cin- 
derella In 1853 Foochow was largely a one- 
commodity port, however, the flaw in dreams 
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of future prosperity — and with later changes 
beyond our period it relapsed somewhat from 
the eminence so dramatically achieved 


Nlngpo, General and Consular 

The ancient walled city of Nlngpo, 
situated on the River Yung, in the province 
of Chekiang, is twelve miles above Chinhai 
at the mouth of the river 
Nlngpo j Its Opposite Chinhai is the 
Neighborhood Chusan archipelago, the lead- 
and Contacts ing city of which, Tinghai, 
on the largest island, is 
but fifty miles from Nlngpo This port is 
in latitude 29°, 55 ’N and longitude 121° 

22 *E During the fifties the Chinese pop- 
vilation was reckoned at 200,000 Foreigners 
from the Occident were interested in Nlngpo 
from the early sixteenth century, foreigners 
from Japan had traded there still earlier 
European activities, like those of the fierce 
Japanese pirates who raided this coast in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, where an un- 
fortunate background for later contacts 
About the middle of the eighteenth century 
an imperial edict confined European commerce 
to Canton 

Not long after the reopening of the 
port to foreign trade by the English Treaty 
of Nanking a British consul, Robert Thom, ar- 
rived (December, 1843) A few months later. 


^ °Ibld , No 10, June 50, 1859 For the combination of foreign and domestic economic factors in this change 
see above, p 37 Underdeveloped transportation at first permitted econcunic localism, then followed a marked 
degree of competition between ports, especially for teas, as improvements in freight routes were made 

Rice quotations at Foochow in 1857 were maintained until additional quantities reached Canton from the in- 
terior and sixty vessels arrived at Foochow and Hongkong with rice cargoes (Of 35-8, S Ex Doc II, 
1381-138SJ prices given in this document for rice ranged mostly about $3 a picul Comments on prices and quan- 
tities of other articles in the trade are given in the same source,) Partly because of the immense Influx of 
shipping, it was difficult for merchantmen, to secure freight, although it Was thought that the demand in Siam, 
the Straits, and India might relieve the China situation 

®’^The increase in imports is not evident in the figures given in Appendix 4 C, but the report was probably 
correct. The consul may have had collateral data It is also sometimes uncertain whether remarks on commodi- 
ties apply generally or to American trade only ( 8 Foochow CL , Dunn to Cass, Nos 10 and 15, June 30 and Oct 
1, 1859 ) At this time the consulate was aiding in the execution of the plan ly which Merioan indemnity 
money was secured ty receiving one-fifth of the duties and tonnage dues on American vessels 

^ Ibid . , Oct 1 and 13, 1860 (also. Com Eels , 1860 , 427) — ^useful figures regarding American and British 
exports, Com Reis , 1861 , Pt I, 372 Larger amounts of English drills were being taken into the back com- 
try than previously Gouverneur asserted that the failure of Ward to visit Foochow earlier than he did (Oct 
9-lC, 1860) was a result of mercantile belittling of the port It was charged that the same tactics had been 
used at Canton and Shanghai, before their advantages became well known 

The system of foreign inspectors at the Foochow customhouse was introduced in July, 1861 
®®0f Dennys, Treaty Ports , 326-549, for a detailed account of Nlngpo An excellent brief description of 
its commodities and commerce appears in Com Reis ,1, 514 McGartee commented well on navigation, locations 
of the consulate, etc , in 35-2, S Ex Doc. 22, II, 640-843 A view of Nlngpo faces page 336 of A van Otter- 
Dhlna Couling relates briefly the earlier foreign contacts (Enc Sin ) For one of the statements 

of the advantages of Chusan see the anonymous China, Pictorial , etc 269-271 

®°Cordier, Deux Etablissements Fran^als , 39, He was preceded by the missionary, W. G Milne. 
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Niagpo local spiDointnients proviaed Wolcott and pa’T-Jj to discharge the duties 

Reopened tor a subordinate alschaige McCartee vice consul at lingro The 

of /mericsn consular func— (Eradle/ and reason given to the D*-part— 

tions These Deginnings occurred while rrlt- Harris) ment Tjuly 8, 1844) VdS the 

xsh hostilities virere still fresh in tne nien>~ need of having someone to 

or/ of tne Chinese Biltish war vessels had enter ships at the customhouse V/olcott was 

blockaded IJingpo in 1840 anu had enterea It eonsul at Shanghai from 1846 In that year 

In 1841, after the fall of Chinhai V/hen the the list of consular officers in _ C^ines_e 
American nuval vessel St Louis paid a visit Repository gave f/olcott as vice consul at 

an the summer of 1844 the place v/as still in Hmgpo, but it is probable that in 18 i4 he 

ooGsesEion of the Piitish, as ^/as ChUoan baa delegated Dr D B McCartee, the mis- 

Comnioiore Liddle found little foreign trade sionary-physician, to act for him hcCartee 

at, iJingpo in ISAu, lesiaent AmerxCcns were servea at different times until 1856 (j^ppen- 

all misslon-L]: les The o.cult male noxfula- bi^ 1) Until 1855 there was no need of an 
tion of the foreign community in 1855 was be- ofiicei for attention to American co amerce 
tween twenty ana tw^enty-five, of whom five ordinary routine purposes Renegade 

/ere merchants At one time there had been Americans engaged in violent activities re- 

some doubt aS to whether Jfingpo or Shanghai paired restraint, but the naval arm of gov- 

shoula become the center for traae in the re- ernment v/as more suitable for this purpose 
gion of the lower langfs^e River, but tne tnan the slight force which a small! consulate 

strong oigauization of the Ningpo meicnants couln muster In spite of the relative In- 

kept Dusiness in tneir own hanas and foreign significance of this post, the government 

meicbants vjent to Shanghai In consular as made an attempt in the autumn of 1853 to lo- 

well as commercial affairs Ningpo \ as a satel- cate a regular consul there The irvolved 

lite of Gnanghal, a relationship showing some story of the first appointment and confirma- 

similar itj to that existing between Swatow or tion (September 17, 1853 and Januar^r, 1854) 
y<^cao and tne large southern ports of Charles Vfilliam Bradley, former j consul 

The r istory of consular activity at at Amoy, of his refusal for financial reasons, 
Ningpo— frr one can hardly apolj the term and of his appointment to Singapore and serv- 

"consulate" to the informal arrangements of ice there durjng part of 1854, 185^, and part 

certain years — was irregular of 1856, need be mentioned here only as a 

American ana confusea For tnis con- nreface to his second appointment to Ningpo 

Consular aition tne high-minded men in 1856, ana as a reminder of the uncertain- 

officers who servea were not responsi- ty and variability of arrangements regarding 

at SiE^ ble, as a brief review will commencement of salary Once again an 

shoA original appointment from Washington failed 

On ’’iaren 2S, 1844 Consul Forbes at to secure a regular consul In 1854 the ap- 

Canton autnorizea Henr, G Y/olcott of Boston pointment of Townsend Harris also was unsuc- 

(like 5orbes, connectea with Russell and Com- cessful This appointment was made on 

Ot Louis was ■^>*e first war vessel of the United States to visit at Niagpo and aroused considerable in- 
terest (Pailln, Dip Negots of Amer Naval Officers 1778-i885 , p 210 ) The ship returned home by way of 
Aus-traxia, ore of the first vessels of the American navy to go there For Biddle see East Indi Squadron , 
CogaoJore Bi.aale Cruise . (1845-1847), Bladle to Bancroft, July 2, 1846 (Navy Department) 

®2gorse, Traoe and Agmln , 27f A glance at a map shows the geographical possibility of lead rship by Ningpo 
It oroximity to Ghusaa shoola be remembered in this connection, for some foreigners were eager Lo see that 
place developed 

Anotner case of retention of trade by the Chinese is noted in the subsequent account of Sw tow 
63Biographicdl aata appear in an article in Enc Sin , 521, and in the appreciative article / W J Hail 
io Diet of Aaer Slog McCartee was bom on Philadelphia in 1820 and went to Ningpo in 1844 iiis various 
activities bave received earlier notice 

®^The first appointment contained a minor complication arising from Bradley's receiving recess and sessional 
appointments The chronology of Bradley's cofferent appointments may be seen in the manuscript instructions 
in 1 Ningpo CL , e g , Oct 1 and 26, Nov. 29, and Dec 19, 1855, Feb 17, 1854, Jly 19, oept 30, Oct 9, 
and Dec 15, 1856, and Mar 19, 1857 The 1855 correspondence suggests the difficulties of securing a not too 
costly passage to Shanghai, either by the overland route (f 1,700) or by way of California and Shanghai (or 
Hongkong and Saangkai) The trip up the coast from Hongkong would have been a heavy expense, according to 
Braaley, anl le would <-ave had to charter a veesel to take him to Ningpo, at a cost of not xt ss $150 
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August 2, 1854 and Harris heard of it while 
at Penang 

Up to this time, appointments to 
Ningpo of men living in China were made lo- 
cally With Harris the Department of State 
moved a step nearer His 
(Harris,) lack of interest in this 
Macgowan particular post led him to 
and McCartee bring a new name into the 

narrative, Dr D J Macgowan, 
another missionary- physician Macgowan 
went up from Hongkong to Ningpo in June, 

1855, he bore a delegation of Harris’ au- 
thority, permitting him to serve as acting 
consul Shortly before. Dr McCartee, v/ho 
had been acting imder an appointment of May 
19, 1854 from Commissioner McLane, had re- 
signed, placing the consular documents under 
seal for Macgowan,®® although he may have 
served in fact until the middle of June It 
is probable that during May Macgowan had 
written to McCartee of his own appointment 
and that this was a cause of McCartee’ s res- 
ignation For private reasons, presumably of 
friendship, McCartee waived all discussion as 
to the validity of an appointment by a consul 
who had never arrived at his post or received 
his exequatur It was at this time (June, 
1855) that McCartee left for Shanghai in the 
hope of reaching Japan, a desire which was 
not realized 

In this situation, Commodore Abbot 
(in charge of the Legation) showed him a let- 
ter, at least a week before the end of June, 
written by Macgowan, in which 
Increase of the latter resigned the con- 
the Consular STilar post at Ningpo He had 
Burden found the burden of the task. 


so recently accepted, increased by the send- 
ing of boats (by Americans) from Shanghai un- 
der the American flag and vath ’’sailing pa- 
pers", for the purpose of taking some of the 
coasting trade from the English and the 
Portuguese Another surprise was the amount 
of labor involvea in translating and in ad- 
dressing local authorities In connection 
with the misdeeds of runaway sailors He 
could not ’’abstract from graver duties” the 
recuisite time for sucn work, although he in- 
formed the taotai that he would serve as an 
intermediary After an absence of a little 
over three weeks McCartee resumed, on July 
8 

On February 28, 1856 McCartee was 
given a ’’commission” as acting consul, by 
Commissioner Parker In letters of October 
1 and 23, 1856, he expressed 
McCaxtee’s his desire to be relieved 
Final Service and on the twenty-ninth Park- 
er accepted his resignation 
The consular property was left in charge of 
tne Rev Richard Q Way McCartee’ s 7/Tit- 
ings on consular relations have exhibited 
their high intrinsic quality in connection 
with different parts of the present work, and 
it is to be regretued that a man of his abil- 
ity and character should have had to make his 
exit from office in the midst of financial 
difficulties From the time of his ’’commis- 
sion" he had had no advices from the govern- 
ment about payment, to his great embarrass- 
ment 

The situation was occasioned partly 
by the great distance between Washington and 
Ningpo It was only eighteen days after 
Parker appointed McCartee that C W Bradley 


®®Bom in Massachusetts in 1814, died at Shanghai in 1893. He went to Ningpo in 1843, where he had a hospi- 
tal In 1854 he established at this place a semi-monthly (later a monthly) iniblication, primarily a newspaper, 
called Chung— wai Hsin-pao ( ” Sino —For e ign News " ) , which ran to 1861 (Roswell S Britton, The Chinese ’P eriodical 
Press ph angh aT, etc , 1935, p 51 ) Cosenza says that Macgowan later hoped for an appointment by 

Harris to a post in Japan ( Tlie Complete Journal , SOn ) He served as a surgeon in the Civil War and returned 

to the Orient in connection with a olan for a telegraph line to China by Bering Strait (Cf Chapter 21, be- 

low ) 

**1 Ningpo CL, Macgowan to Marcy, June 22, 1855 On Harris, see above, pp 56-57 Harris sent Macgowan a power 
of attorney which he had executed at Penang (Among the papers in Macgowan' s hands Aas a despatch from the De- 
partment to the "acting consul", informing him of the appointment of Harris as consul ) 

*'^Thus technically the office was vacant during the brief interim These facts are included m consular let- 
ters relating to a difficulty over payment of salary to McCartee A complication arose over his draft for pay 
for 1855 For short periods he was absent Macgowan* s brief service created a question with the financial of- 
ficers of the Treasury Conscientiously, McCartee (1857) had recognized the propriety of some deductions for 
absences — which were repeated in 1856 — "’unless the long period during which (since 1844) I discharged the 
duties of Consular Agent be allowed to he a sufficient offset ( Ibid , Apr 23, 1857 ) Very subtle inter- 
pretative distinctions as to pay appeared m the discussion Although salary for judicial services had been 
provided for Ningpo, the question of the right of a subordinate officer to exercise judicial powers was yet 
unsettled Hnder the act of 1855 regular consular pay was to begin on July 1, 1855 

The American-owned boats making frequent trips between Shanghai and Ningpo are noted in Appendix 4 
®®0n November 5, 1856 Parker authorized Way to serve as consular agent, stating that if the latter was will- 
ing he would be made acting consul 
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Bradley's Ac- was confirmed in Washington 
ceptance of a as regular Consul at this 
Second Ip- port. On July 19, 1856, 

pointment Bradley, at Singapore, asked 
permission to delay his trip 
to Mngpo until the end of the year, since 
he v/as to take Harris’ Siam treaty to Wash- 
ington Actually, Bradley was not at his 
post until iSugust, 1857 On October 1 of 
that year the consul’s staff consisted of an 
interpreter (Way), a native Chinese-writer, 
and a Chinese messenger — all appointed on 
August 3, 1857 Ho American residents would 
accept places as court clerk and marshal 

Bradley’s versatility and wide in- 
terests did not favor continuous consular 
work at one post Apparently (like McCartee) 
the type of man whom a more 
A Peripatetic generous government would 
Consul, Brad- have attached to the Lega- 
ley'B Differ- tion in some permanent capa- 
ent Positions city, he oscillated between 
consular and auasi-diplomatic 
tasks His case lends no support to the idea 
that only an officer of inferior ability and 
feeble conscience was irregular in his con- 
sular service In the spring of 1858 he 
went to Shanghai to talk with the minister 
about American commercial interests and was 
invited to go north with the Legation. Reed, 
a severe critic of interrupted consular ten- 
ure, agreed to oe responsible to the Depart- 
ment for his absence from Ningpo, where Way 
again took charge Another voyage, while he 
was bearer of Reed’s treaty, carried him to 
the D&ilted States In the spring or summer 

of 1859 he was back at his station As if to 
gain poise for another flight, he remained 
until aoout the beginning of November, when 
his appointment as claims commissioner took 
Mm to ’lacao, where he sat vith 0 E Roberts 
from November 10 imtil February 27, 1860 

George A Caoles acted during most of this 
period of absence Bradley’ s health was un- 
dermined by his strenuous and exacting labors 


and he resigned the consulship in the latter 
part of 1860 A ministerial appointee, 
George W Pish, carried on as vice consul 
Shortly before Bradley first arrived 
a spectacular disturbance occurred, resulting 
in the massacre (June, 1857) of the Portu- 
guese residents and the seiz- 
ConsTilar Con- ure of their lorchas by Can- 
cern with Fre- ton men at Ningpo This at- 
quent Disorders tack was characteristic of 
at Hingpoj Try- the prevailing violence At 
Ing Attitude of another time rebels levelled 
the Portuguese all the wealthy hongs and 
thousands of homes in the 
city Not long after the close of the peri- 
od the Taipings were to seize Ningpo Con- 
voying extortions were a menace Special 
difficulties were created by footloose and 
reckless Americans, allied with lawless Chi- 
nese and others, and by the need of confin- 
ing those convicted These matters require 
no Individual repetition here The foreign 
consulates hoped to see the Chinese authori- 
ties use their power to control foreigners 
without extraterritorial advantages, in ways 
not inimical to nationals of the treaty pow- 
ers They urged a ^oint ministerial policy 
to clear up the existing situation at Ningpo, 
and offered concrete suggestions These the 
diplomatic representatives regarded as im- 
practicable, generously but uselessly stat- 
ing that the Chinese must act on their rights, 
with only the friendly counsel and moral sup- 
port of the consuls A special aspect of 

this question was the insufficient authority 
of the Portuguese consul over his many fel- 
low nationals at Ningpo Other consuls agi- 
tated for a grant of greater power to him by 
the governor at Macao, which was promised 
In 1853 the ’’disorderly and contumelious con- 
duct” of the Portuguese — at a time when they 
knew there was no American consul — had been 
a thorn in the flesh to American residents 
at Ningpo 


*®After Hama had declined the Ningpo office he had succeeded in securing appointment to Japan and on his 
way to that coxmtry had signed a treaty with Siam 

Bradley was in New Haven in late September His use, for the Singapore consulate, of articles sent him 
there for office purposes at Ningpo required an additional supply for this port — a consular waif In March, 
1857, Bradley engaged passage to Siam as bearer of the ratified treaty, which had not secured the government's 
approval until a few days before 

■^^fhe presence of different officers who used Chinese did not entirely prevent the appearance of the usual 
’’translation problem” In the assignment of official interpreters, Ningpo, like Foochow, was passed by For 
a list of property, papers, etc , on April 11, 18S6 see 35-2, S Ex Doc ZZ, II, 829-830 At first Bradley 
used a missionary building 

’’^Regarding the consular plan see S5-2, S E5c Doe 22 . II, 1567-1370 (Parker, May 30, 1857) Of 182n , 
above, and 186. 

E_ |bc_ Pap 125, 156ff Material constituting a brief, interesting history of CJhinese piracy and 

some of its international aspects at Ningpo is present in the correspondence of McCartee and others in 35-2, S 
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Nlngpoi Commerce of these, under the American flag, entered 

from Chusan, with cargo of £1,128, returning 
Although the quality of the consular to their point of departure with goods of 

officers who served at Ningpo was high, the about the same value Americans, however, 

history of American interests at the port did not dominate this business British ton- 

during most of the years of nage brought cargo of nearly ten times the 

Kingpo Not Im- the period was unsatisfacto- value from Chusan (Bremen vessels from 

portaut for ry In some respects it was Singapore were also present ) In these 

American Trade? an unsightly backyard to years the very small imports of Occidental 

American. Capi- Shanghai Local trade be- goods were carried almost entirely by Brit- 

tal in the Local tween the two places account- ish vessels Teas exported were trifling in 

Commerce ed for much of the later in- amount In spite of the usual lack both of 
crease in the figures of direct imports and of large reshlpments from 

American commerce at Ningpo Of imports, a Shanghai, Ningpo received plenty of foreign 

considerable part (in local "China boats") goods From the late forties, these were 

represented distribution of goods already sent, presumably, to Soochow, which had great 

brought to Shanghai, and even the American commercial facilities, and thence distributed 

"merchantmen" carried to Ningpo many Chinese to Ningpo Cooke stated that in fair compe- 
products. They also brought specie in 1860 tition the Americans beat the English in 

amounting to almost half the import value of drills and sheetings, probably because of the 

goods on American or American-owned tonnage advantage supposedly belonging to the produc- 

Some of them came "in ballast " At least a er of the raw materials He noted the pres- 

part of the exports were recorded as being ence of German and Russian competition in 
originally from Japan, and a considerable woollens 

portion of the local products taken away were The commercial advantages of Ningpo 

probably for consumption elsewhere in China were not commensurate with the great amount 

rather than in the Occident In the final of trouble which it caused the poorly sup- 

year of the period, exports in vessels owned ported American consular au- 

by Americans showed a sharp advance, the value Ningpo thorities Offering no imme- 

of silk exports alone was possibly a third of Concluded diate and unmistakable finan- 

the total cial and cultural gains, the 

Ningpo was spared the evils of the port must be regarded as a distinct liability 

coolie traffic, an advantage shared to a con- in these years Without some consular activ- 

siderable extent by Shanghai, but (1856) about ity,- it is true, the national reputation 

three hundred chests of opium might have suffered still more than It did 
Coolies and were sold each month "Chi- from lawless Americans resorting to the place 

Opium, Early nese boats" of American own- If it had never been formally opened by 

American-owned ershlp, operating locally un- treaty, disturbers might have gone there even 

Tonnage in the der Chinese masters, had been more freely From this standpoint alone does 

Nlngpo-Chusaa a feature of the trade of it seem possible to ;Justlfy the presence of 

Trade? Indi- Ningpo from the beginning of consular officers 

rect Imports the period, before the devel- 
opment of the specialized run 

between that port and Shanghai In 1845 three 

^^There are signs that "Japan imports" went in some quantity by American tonnage, from Japan to ports of China 
which had had commercial dealings with Japan in earlier centuries In the fifteenth century Ningpo had been the 
chief China port for Japanese trade. Comparisons can be made, and an idea of judicial arrangements in relation 
to Japanese pirates gained, by reference to Brinkl^’s A Histoiy of the Japanese People , 444-447 
■^^Cf Appendix 4 C This Appendix enters four American vessels for the second quarter of 1856, but it is pos- 
sible that the figure covers the third quarter also In that quarter, at any rate, two American vessels entered 
in ballast and cleared with China cargo for other Chinese ports The outward cargo of one of them was shipped 
by a Chine . jS broker 

'’"^Willlama, Chin Com Guide, 236, and figures m 5 Shanghai CL 

1847 see Chin Repos , XVIII (1849), 296ff These small figures show a large comparative excess of im- 
ports over exports 

Cooke, China, 196-198* 

The foreign inspectorate was not installed until a few months after the end of the period, in May, 1861 
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Swatow ually became used to the sight of them As 

at Ningpo, trade was largely in the hands of 
Near the mouth of the Han River in native Chinese or Singapore Chinese Prox- 

Kwangtung Province stands the city of Swatow imlty to Hongkong enabled them to arrange 

(properly Ch'ao-chow), in a self-contained their own importing business with facility 

district ana in the midst of Gilds exercised a strong influence The 
The Position a clannish, but strongly ml- coolie traffic flourished here and produced 

of Swatow gratory, population It is many of the horrible occurrences which dam- 
a place of only moaerate aged the reputation of foreigners, although 

size The channel leading up to the city is the atrocities are said to have been largely 

too shallow for large vessels and reaulres the v/ork of native agents From 1852 to 

tne use of lighters * shipping port grew 1 : 5 ) 1858 an estimated total of 40,000 coolies 

early at a small village at the mouth of the were sent from Swatow, and, in addition, 

river Four miles from the seat of commerce 8,00 J died on Double Island For a period 

IS "Double Island," and to the north is Namoa after the port was legally opened the custom- 

Islana, both of v/hich figured in the trade house and the consulates were established on 

The following remarks provide brief Double Island 

comment on some years of extra-legal and il- Although the recorded shipping in 

legal trade and an account of the opening of 1860 was not impressive in amount, the idea 

the port, January 1, 1860 existed that Swatow might soon compare favor- 

Uarecognized Tne recorded American com- ably with Foochow and Amoy 

Trade at merce was slight When the Connaerce Before leaving the United 

Swatow be- port of Amoy, farther north. In 1860 States, the first consul ap- 

fore the was openea, foreign vessels pointed, William Breck, was 

Treaty of anchored in the waters off at pains to secure for the Department ac- 

Tieatsin Swatow Even earlier, opium counts of the place from former residents in 

ships stood off Namoa Island China, and information or opinions about its 
Native sellers repaired, somewhat inconven- commercial possibilities This work of pro- 
xently, to Double Island, ana transacted motion built up an encouraging picture A 
their busines*! on boara ship Serving the former commissioner to China called Swatow a 
convenience of all concerned, there graaually great commercial thoroughfare between North 
arose (by 1851) an informal community on Dou- and South China Williams estimated the 
ble Islana Driven away from Namoa by the value of the total commerce in 1860 at 
Chinese authorities, the opium vessels shift- $6,176,293, of which opium accounted for 
ed to this place Official control was not about one-third For 1862 the estimated to- 
effectlve, ana the small number of foreigners tal was $8,500,000 Nevertheless, the Amer- 
malntained themselves easily Toward the ena ican share as shown in Appendix 4 C was rela- 
of the perioa their misdeeds created popular tively small 

hostllit:^ and tney were not safe away from On January 25, 1858, Secretary Cass 

Double Island, until natives elsewhere grad- recommenaed the establishment of a consulate 

'^®Morse, Trade and Admin , 278-279, Dennys, Treaty Ports, 230-242, Williams, Cbon Uom Gtdde , 180-181, 

Richard, Comprehensiv e Geog of the Chxa Empire, 210, and Arnold, Com Handbook of China, I, 600ff 
Williams, Chm Com Guide, 180, 236 

Figures assembled in 186S indicate that, of the 7,711 coolies sent to Havana diaring the previous eight 
years, £,508 were shippea from Swatow In 1855 five American vessels (6,592 tons), in a total of twelve 
(12,773 tons) under four different flags, took 3,050 coolies, nearly half of the total of 6,388 

According to both Cordier and MacMurray the maritime customs service was established at Swatow early in 
1860, either in January or in February 

®' °Coa Reis , 1859 , 379, 1 Swatow 01,, May 1, Breck to Appleton, with ends (e g , from Fred T Bush, late 
consul at Hongkong, includii^ comment on the expense of living at Swatow) , and other letters of May, June, and 
September, showing Brack's preparations and uncertainties 

For an incomplete list of vessels (usually wi«i tonnage) under all flags at Swatow in different months 
from May, 1859 to Febmary, 1860, before the arrival of the American consul, see S6-1, H Rep 564, 8-10 Of 
the vessels given for 1859, over one hundred entries, a considerable number were American Of 1 Swatow CL, 

Breck to the Department, from Rochester, Jly 13, 1860 After the Treaty of Tientsin many vessels entered 
without waiting for the official opening of the port 

Williams, op cit , 181 For data not employed here, on restrictions on trade, coolies, etc , see Com 
Reis , 1861 , Pt I, S7£ff 
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Consulate at S\/atow, and the nope e^^ist- 
I fcablished ed that Congress would pc.ss a 
bill creating a regular sal- 
ary There was no chance of the consults re- 
cei ^ing salary for juaicial services such as 
wa j, aid some yeai s before at the five spec- 
ified ports Although the treaty and the 
juiicial act of June 82, 1860 imposed judi- 
cial functions, the Department reported six 
da/s later the failure of a bill for compen- 
Sett I on of the consul at Swatow, stating that 
foi the present he might trade This v/as 
just what the appointee did not intend to 
even though he had had commercial ex- 
P‘=rience during two years in the East Indies 
Breck (b New Hampshire) had never resided In 
China, but claimed to possess knowledge of 
tT*ade conditions there gained through prac- 
ical correspondence He planned in 1860 to 
ake out with him a man qualified to serve as 
j arshal The failure of the salary bill 
seemed to mean that he could not take even his 
xamlly to Swatow, but nevertheless his wife 
jccompanled him not reach his post 

iintil February 18, 1861, and his narrative 
must be dropped with mention of the curious 
Departmental instructions (of December 12, 
i860) directing him to include Nlngpo in his 
consular ;jurlsdiction Hearing of Bradley’s 
intended resignation at Nlngpo, the Depart- 
ment linked the two least important (but wide- 
ly separated) offices in this temporary unioi 
The result was that Breck left his own 
station to go to Nlngpo, and placed at Swatow 
C W Bradley, Jr , as vice consul 

This able young man of thirty- two, 
ten years a resident in China and already old 
in consular experience, had indeed been se- 
lected by the minister, on 
GommentB on December 10, 1859, to serve 

0 W Bradley, in this capacity Besides 
Jr , Vice Consul his service to the United 
States he had held a consular 
appointment for Spain Bradley hoped to se- 
cure the consular appointment, with trading 


privileges, for himself Selection of 
tlixs able man ho was on the ground would 
hctve been fitting, but the controlling influ- 
ence vas in tne United States, and Breck was 
given the place On reaching Swatov/ the con- 
sul, without salary, haa the task of procur- 
ing an office 

Vhen the minister visited the port 3n 
April, 1860, he found no Chinese official of 
sufficiently high rank to correspond with the 
consulate Such relations 
Satisfactory as the office had with local 
Relations with authorities during 1860, how- 
the Local Au- ever, v/ere reported as satis- 
thorities factory In one instance it 
seems to have been necessary 
to ask them to apprehend the Chinese murder- 
er of an American They arrested the guilty 
man and exeduted him publicly Tnere was 
some Question as to whether the consulate 
should act in this case, since the victim, 
McCann, liad entered the customhouse service 
under the guise of another nationality 

The choice of Swatow as a consular 
port was open to much the same criticism as 
that which has been made regarding Ningpo 

The question recurs, whether 
Question as the formal arrangements of 

to Desira- Western international rela- 

biliiy of Trade tions were necessary or de- 
Treaties sir able at a place where 
something of the practical 
informality which had featured the early Can- 
ton trade existed It is pertinent to recall 
W B Reed’s remarks early in 1858, when he 
pointed to the clumsiness and inadequacy of 
existing treaty arrangements and suggested 
that at Swatow, then an unauthorized port, 
without treaty obligations or official ma- 
chinery, trade was actually on a better foot- 
ing than, at any other port The elder Bradley 
recommended the abrogation of many seemingly 
plausible, but practically unenforceable, pro- 
visions of the treaty of 1844, made by the 
learned legalist, Caleb Cushing 


®®Cf 36-1, H Rep 564, to accompany Bill H R No 765 Gass thought the salary should be four thousand 
dollars~the*same as at Canton and Shanghai— on account of its importance, somewhat generously characterised 
as greater than that of Amoy, Foochow, and Nmgpo For House discussion see Cong, Globe (36-l), pp 2611-E612 
®®Breck'B letter of Feb 14, 1861, relating his trip by way of San Francisco and Hongkong 

®^Flag Officer Stnbling, when temporarily in charge of the Legation, wrote (Mar 12, 1861) to the Secretary 
of State criticizing this arrangement, by irtiich two ports intervened, and suggested the attachment of Swatow to 
Canton and Nlngpo to Shanghai 

®®19 dD, Ward, No 7. On the later closing of this office and the sending of the archives to Canton 

see Ar'->i-ive 3 of Government Offices Outside of Washington , 59 For Keim's quotation of strictures on the ad- 
m^n^ atratlon of the consulate see 42-2. H Sx. Doc. 517 (1872), p 82, the present study finds less and less 
reason to place much reliance on this inspector's sketchy reports and criticisms Ward regretted the absence 
of a British consul at Swatow’ ( 19 Cihina DD , No IS, but see Com Reis , 1859 , 379 ) 

8 616 Ghine- DD . No 13, Ap 10, 1868 This document contributes other suggestive observations on diplomacy 
and treaty-making Gf Appendix 6, below More should be known of the history of this squatter commercial 
communily near Swatow 



Chapter 18 

SUMMMIY FOR CHIHA AND NEARBY PORTS 


The direction of expansion v/ithin the 
United States was westward By 1860 the na- 
tion was transcontinental in area and in at- 
titude Its trans-Pacific 
HoTement West interests had secured a long 
in the United base line extending from Cal- 
States, and ifornia to Puget Sound Its 
North In East- earlier whaling activities in 
ern Asia, ConsvilB the North Pacific had lost 
Follow, and Regu- their remoteness from Ameri- 
late, Private can territory The nation’s 
Interests! Pre- Asiatic contacts took a north- 
occrqjatlon with erly direction, to Japan and 
Problems of Siberia The acquisition of 
CoBUDerce Alaska was soon to make the 
United States an Arctic power 
Concurrently with these developments, 
foreign contacts with China also extended 
northward to Include new ports In addition 
to political factors there were economic rea- 
sons for this movement Commerce entered new 
ports above the century-old base of Western 
trade at Canton England acquired a nearby 
base of her own at Hongkong which competed 
seriously with Canton, and even at the sleepy 
Portuguese settlement of Macao an impulse to- 
ward independence asserted itself New Chi- 
nese uorts to the north attracted increasing 
commerce, Shanghai and Foochow in particular 
By 1860 threads of interest and contact were 
being run along the Yangtsze River and the 
shores of the Yellow Sea and the Gulf of 
Pechili Commerce, like diplomacy, moved 
northward In the case of the Americans in 
China, merchants usually preceded consuls 
The barrage of treaty provisions had laid low 
many carriers to trade, and the advance of 
private commercial enterprise followed Prac- 
tically speaking, consulates may almost be 
regarded as an afterthought This situation 
was exactly consistent with American purposes 
and characteristics The restraints and su- 
pervision specified and implied by the treat- 
ties followed Even at the consulates, sever- 
al of the men who worked out the problems of 
governmental control and protection of the 
affairs of private citizens were themselves 
merchants 

At Hongkong and Macao Americans lived 
under European flags Extraterritoriality 
did not prevail there, but a nximber of legal 


Diversity of problems arose, especially 
Conditioas if- in connection with seamen 
fectxDg imeri- and consular rights In Chi- 
cans in Chinese na, Americans lived under the 
Ports} Streiagth shadow — sometimes the pro- 
of British tective shadow — of British 
Influence, leadership in shipping and 
Disorders in trade and in consular pres- 
China and imer- tige The British position 
lean Activx- was occasionally chaxlenged, 
ties but in most cases the Ameri- 

can position was secondary 
It followed that American consular and com- 
mercial history was greatly affected, though 
not always guided, by the British position 
and policies, — for example, such considera- 
tions as the ownership of Hongkong, attitude 
toward the Chinese, customs duties and claims, 
and the waging of military hostilities Ameri- 
can interests were na fcurally very sensitive 
to native disorder ot rebellion in China, an 
almost continual factor during more than half 
the period The neb result was the appear- 
ance of many "wartime" problems To these 
were added other difficulties created by 
Chinese pirates and renegade Americans scat- 
tered in native communities near the coast. 
Just as piracy favored Chinese use of Ameri- 
can and other foreign vessels, so the acci- 
dents of rebellion and war favored experimen- 
tation by Americans with new trading arrange- 
ments and the use of neglected ports, as in 
the case of Fo-^chow in relation to the tea 
trade The development of Shanghai, with its 
special community organization and somewhat 
liberal spirit, witnessed the creation of 
the maritime customs inspectorate. In this 
arrangement, and in the settlement of a re- 
lated difficulty concerning the collection of 
customs duties, the American consulate played 
a conspicuous part. 

Much of the history of American com- 
mercial relations with China requires consid- 
eration from the viewpoint of the peculiari- 
ties of individual ports. 

Special Differences in provincial 

Circumstances ^’^risdlctions, local adminis- 
and 7ariatlona trations, and, occasionally, 

at Individual commercial regulations, have 

Porta been observed as causes of 

uneveness and contradictions 


504 
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in arrangements for foreign trade Privileges their oi/m hands much of the trade which for- 
enjoyed at one place were sometimes inter- eigners expected to secure The important 

dieted at another commodities were tea, silk, opium, and tex- 

tiles, although rice, sugar, metals, and sev- 
” Thus, in 1855, it is stated that [at one eral other items were profitable The quasi- 
port] rice was exported to the amount of 30,000 piculs freight traffic in coolies flourished Chiefly 
to a vessel, free, too, of all export or other in ports of the South Shanghai made rapid 

duty, save a douceur of 200 or 300 to some subordinate, gains in the export of silk Trade fluctuat- 
while the exportation of this article Is not only for- ed, and in certain years there were severe 

bidden at Shanghai, but the death-penalty is inflict- setbacks in shipping and in special commodi- 

ed on such of the Chinese as are detected in violating ties Disturbances and crises abroad were 
the prohibition " ^ felt In the ports of China Much of the trade 

with the United States in American vessels 

The old Co-hong had meant clear-cut Chinese was circuitous, but the amount of tonnage go- 
control, but within a very small area and by ing directly to the Atlantic and the Pacific 

a few well— understood rules As the range of coasts, as recorded in some of the consular 

commerce widened, effective control by the reports. Increased — from zero — year by year 
Chinese remained at a few places, but at oth- In Chapter 13 comment is made on the 

ers foreign influence became marked In con- qualities of several American consular offi- 
trast to Ningpo and Swatow stood Hongkong and cers who served in China The numerous prob— 
Shanghai, centers of new ideas and practices® lems which they encountered 

Macao and Hongkong bore a close relation to Problems revealed much similarity in 

Canton These two ports, under foreign con- Shared by type and variation in degree 

trol, conducted a very uneven competition in Consular Difficulties related to sal- 

the application of their free-port policies Officers ary and expenses, health and 

and present peculiarities of political and absences, land and buildings, 

commercial status which affected the activi- control of subordinate appointees, transla- 
ties of Americans tion, trial and confinement of troublesome 

Choice of ports was the subject of Americans, non-cooperation or hostility of 
early discussions, and those which were se- native authorities and populace, and various 

lected proved very uneven in value and in the disputes with English or European consuls 

commercial opportunities Clearances, customs duties (as noted above). 

Uneven Value of which they presented ® Amoy coolies, and other more limited points added 

Ports for For- and Foochow tardily became to the tax on the ingenuity and patience of 

elgn Trade, Fea- tea ports of consequence, but consular representatives of the American peo- 
tures of Com- Ningpo remained subordinate pie in China ^ 

mercej Direct to Shanghai and was a seat of Parallelism between the methods of 

Trade with the disorder among troublesome Chinese authorities and those of American of- 
United States Americans without connections ficers has been observed The former issued 
At Ningpo and at Swatow, where proclamations to their people and to their 
legally unrecognized trade sprang up, the Chi- merchants, while the latter issued various 
nese gild merchants proved ahle to keep in notifications to their fellow citizens in the 

^ Com Reis , I, 531 

® Consul Murphy's suggestions (1858) regarding trade and treaty revision, based on experience with the opera- 
tion of the first foreign treaties, may be examined conveniently in Appendix 6, in connection with this general 
review of relations with China The early trade with China had enduring political and legail consequences To 
these must be added, m the period here considered, the effect of the trade on American business, not simply 
with reference to Imports and exports, but also as a result of the fortunes made by American merchants and lat- 
er used in the domestic development of the United States As local shippers or middlemen in Eastern Asia (eg, 
in rice and sugar) , Americans extracted some fine profits which were only indirectly related to trade with the 
United States 

®0n the tmcertain reasons for choice of new ports in 1858 see Dennett's Americans in Eastern Asia , SgO In 
connection with unnecessary consulates in China, and at other points, there are comments on Ningpo, Hakodate, 
"Hlogo", and Bangkok in a large volxime (1878) devoted chiefly to evidence in the case of Consul Seward (45-2, ^ 
Mis Doc 51 ), pp 1, 2, 505 The office at Ningpo was discontinued for a tune after the consulate at nVnnV-ian g 
was opened In spite of the transaction of considerable business, that at Swatow was closed Hie document cit- 
ed is useful for the subsequent history of some consulates and for the trade covered by them See also comment 

on a work by Seward, in the Bibliography, B I (a), at the end of items under the Department of State 

*Some foreigners served in American consulates, in different capacities For consuls of other Western na- 
tions in China (including Americans and Englishmen), see cailn«Bepos , XVIII (1849), 11-12, and X2 (1851), 16-17 
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Parallelism por'ta Ihei e v/oS similarity 
Between Gin- rise betweer th^'- aemorials 
nese ana /jEer- prf=s<^rtf1. ’b’v Chinese merchanto 
Iran Weaeureo tbeir rlficicls ana the 

of Per^UdSion r ' uric fj cjea by Amer- 

and Copicion icum tor the c onsiaer ition 
oi ( jrsul&z dna aiploiratic 
rp uresentati-' ec To the nat-L’'''e population 
consuls issuPG notices in the Chinese mannei 
Two coercive measures were closely related 
tnc ^ithaolaing of duties by consuls and tne 
re^j.'^al rf cle-iances Cj customs officeis 
In spite of rccesional nesitdtion, 
mercantile responsi zer ess to the attraction 
jf po'^sioxe srciit ermtinueo throughout the 
penoa Traae an ports includ- 
Celerity and ea in tne treaties of 1858 aid 
Abruptness not wait for the formal open- 
of yerrantile ing of them Almost all the 
Activity great foreign mercantile hous- 

es in China established branch- 
es at Tientsin ps soon as troops nad paved 
the tagerness foi gain was matched by 

the dramatic effects of losses and failures 


One of -fhe Significant terms in the vocabu- 
lary of the time was the word "busted " In 
one letter v/ritten in 1858 it was applied to 
three prominent American fiims Two 6f 
these were King and Company and Wetmore and 
Compary The merchant Nye was "busted" and 
living at hacao, not daring to enter Hong- 
kong ^ 

Special notice has been given differ- 
ent branches of the powerful house of Russell 
and Company, the failure of which was delayed 
for a generation At Shang- 
Russell and hai the larger number of Amer- 
Company lean vessels were consigned 
to American firms, among 
v/hich this concern and Heard and Company (of 
Shanghai, Canton, and Foochow) were especial- 
ly active They were consignees also for a 
considerable number of British and other for- 
eign vessels ® 

American commercial interests in 
China were not simply a matter of the import 
of some goods and the export of others, nice- 
ly balanced in value Exports from that 


^ 18 China DP , Waid T,o Cass, No ?0, Oct 20, 1859, Fortxuae, A Narrative of a Journey , 516-517 Special 
attention to newspaper accounts is necessary for occurrences prior to the arrival of consuls Eagerness for 
gain among merchants was paialleled by the desire of some men in public positions to plant the flag at new 
DOints in the Orient Among these was Commissioner Parher He figures in one communication from Napier, the 
British representative at teshington, to Clarendon (F 0 5 /672 , No 112, Conf June 24, 1857 ) , in which Napier 
reported his inquiry of Appleton, of the Department of State, as to whether that officer knew of Parker's pro- 
jectbywnich Formosa, Chusan, and Korea should be taken over by the United States, England, and France, respec- 
tiveljK Appleton knew only of the plan regarding Formosa He could not see how the United States could "con- 
sistent!, with their Constitution, [accept] a possession of that sort A mere coal or naval depot might be 
useful to their trade, but territorial acauisition was not only apparently incompatible with the order of the 
«merican Government but it was also excluded by the terms of Mr Reed's Instructions " However, Appleton was 
not very definite or positive Napier had sent to London a copy of Reed's instructions, secured confidentially 
in exchange for a copv of Lord Elgin's 

®For the names of many firms in China see The China Mail , X, p 188, in No 510 (Nov 23, 1854) On Jan- 
uary 1, 1860, James Puraon ana Company of Canton and Hongkong and Isaac M Bull and Company of Shanghai and 
Foochow aergea to form Bull, Pardon and Company In 1858 Thomas Walsh was the head of the Shanghai house of 
Russell and Company, Beckwith (a brother-in-law of Forbes) was the company head for China In his Personal 
Peminiscences , R B, Forbes gives a list of the partners of Russell and Company from 1824 to 1879, hRg inTnTig 
witn Samuel Pusscll and Philip Anmiaon and concluding with Charles Vincent Smith Augustine Heard was an early 
partner, ana other famous names figured in the firm's history The members for the years of the period here ex- 
aminea were 


Robert Bennett Forbes 

1859-1844 

Paul Sieman Forbes 

1844-1873 

Geo 

Griswold Gray 

1855-1859 


1849-1854 

George Perkins 

1846-1849 

Chas 

W Spooner 

1855-1860 

Warren Delano, Jr 

1840-1846 

J, N. A Griswold 

1848-1854 

Chas 

W Orne 

1857-1860 

Edward Delano 1841 (to China) -1846 

Edw Allen Low 

1850 

Wm £ 

5 Sloan 

1857-1862 

Dan'l Nicholson Spooner 

1845-1845 

Robt Shaw Sturgis 

1850-1857 

N M 

Beckwith 

1858-1860 

Wm Henry Sing 

1843-1849 

Edw Cunningham 

1850-1857 

Thos 

Walsh 

1858-1860 

Jos Taylor Gilman 

1845-1845 

Friedrich Reiche 

1855-1858 

Henry Sturgis Grew 

1860-1866 



George Tyson 

1860-1867 





It is probable that D N Spooner again figured in the firm in the middle or later fifties Of Preble's Let- 
ters from Friends 1835-1862 , G Wolcott to Preble, June 20, 1858, Wolcott referred to Sturgis as a "No 
man These letters contain much information on China trade 


A considerable nuaiber of firm, members in Russell and Company began as bookkeepers or clerks Forbes' 
list supplies certain facts about individuals Frank Blackwell Forbes, who was admitted m 1863, had gone to 
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E>cess of Chi- country greatly ejceeeded im- 
neae Exports, ports taken, and the problem 
Consequent Prob- of adjustment of the balance, 
lems, Sale of which had existed from the 
Shipping Senr- beginning, continued to oc- 
ices and Ton- cupy attention Relatively 
nage inelastic Chinese demand for 

the legalized commodities 
from abroad formed an obstacle to realiza- 
tion of commercial dreams Use of imports of 
opium (illegal during most of the period) and 
of Spanish, Mexican, and South American dol- 
lars helped to right the balance, but at the 
same time created acute problems in law, the 
mechanism of business, and policy An aid 
to commerce was found in the use of foreign 
shipping in the strictly Asiatic trade, which 
added profit from the service rendered rather 
than from an exchange of goods This some- 
what detached phase of American enterprise 
took interesting and varied forms, and linked 
American shipping with the Chinese system of 
domestic and foreign commerce, as explained 
subsequently The carrying trade was not lim- 
ited, however, to the Asiatic scene, for 
United States vessels entered conspicuously 


into the carrying trade from Coma to Europe 
They found use as chartered transports dur- 
ing military hostilities, and, through sale 
of tonnage, supplied an unexpected export 
commou.ity to the East ’’ 

The marked re soonsiveness of the trade 
to events in China ara abroad has been illus- 
trated by the effects of tne grov/ing Cali- 
fornia commerce and by devel- 
Responsive- ooments in tnat state Fur- 

nase of Trade thermore, local interest in 
to Current a line of steamer® from Cell- 
Happenings forma developed from the 

early forties The v/ide- 
spread influence of the prolonged Taiping Re- 
bellion (from 1848) varied from year to year 
In 1855, for example, it took forms which 
threatened to stop the entire trade of Shang- 
hai Irregularities in the supply of goods 
produced fear (1859-1860) among merchants 
that they would not be able later to buy 
enough for future needs and were one cause of 
overpurchases at prices inconsistent with 
profit-making ® Americans were quick to seize 
the congenial opportunity to engage in the 
free-lance carrying trade in river steamers 


Chiaa in 1857 as private secretary to William B Reed Most of the forty-eight members of the house were from 
Massachusetts, a few were from other New England states or from New York Of the three others, one claimed 
Trenton, N J , one Baltimore, and one (Reiche) Hamburg 

Many of the Company's papers in the Baker Library at Harvard offer an opportunity to the student of commer- 
cial history These were given by Mr Robert Shewan of Shewan Tomes and Company, Hongkong See the article 
"China and the Foreign Devils," in BBHS, Nov , 1929, pp 9-19, showing changes from early years Of interest 
is the indication of an early shift to the importation by American firms of British — and then New England — ^man- 
ufactures after the extinction of the Northwest fur trade 

'^It is well known that American clippers commanded higher freight rates to England than English vessels could 
secure, sometimes twice as high (See, for example, Forbes' Notes on Ships of the Past , 55 ) 

The varied circumstances in which American vessels were chartered by foreign merchants or governments have 
been related This subject reaches back to Dutch use of such tonnage in early voyages to Japan 

Of related interest were some instances of Russian use of American vessels in the China trade and employment 
of Russian tonnage by Americans According to Latourette's Early Relations (p 37), Russians had chartered the 
American Eclipse as early as 1807 to carry supplies from China to their settlements in Kamchatka and the North- 
west Coast of America Russian ships were forbidden to enter Canton Astor planned to provide the Tsar' s set- 
tlements with goods in exchange for furs, but diplomatic difficulties arose (Ibid , 37-38 ) Peter Parker's 
"Memoranda of Russian Vessels m China" (with his No 21, Sept 24, 1851, in 6 China DP) relates the prohibition 
of trade by the "Prince Menchikoff" (at Shanghai, 1849-1850), the first Russian vessel in Chinese waters after 
the Treaty of Nanking, and two loadings, chiefly by Americans an American account, of the supposedly Russian 
l^ark Freja , at Hongkong, with Chinese goods for San Francisco (1850) and for New York (1851) The second sail- 
ing was from Whampoa on July 28, 1851 (The Russian bark Sitka, loaded on mixed account by Germans, was under 
dispatch for New York, by the Prussian consul, at #12 a ton ) On August 24, 1851, the Russian-American Company's 
Nicolai sailed from Shanghai for Russian territory with Chinese produce, loaded by Americans on the Company's 
account It was then thought that low freights from San Francisco would route many furs through that nort rath- 
er than by the Sandwich Islands 

®Gf Lindau, "Le Commerce Etranger en Chine", in Revue des Deux Monies. Ser 2, Vol XT?! (Oct 1, 1861), in 
which commercial figures for 1860-1861 axe given (p 772) On transhipments at Hangchow and inland transporta- 
tion, and on the strategic position of the customhouses in that cxigr and at Sooohow, see remarks in Cooke's 
China. 116-118, 193 Gf Parker's No 24, June 8, 1857 (14 China DD) for indications of the relation of the 
needs of Chinese public treasuries to trade, for the sensitiveness of shipping to Chinese administrative action, 
and for the effect of economic conditions in neighboring regions Williams shows the delicate competitive rela- 
tion existing between cotton crops of the United States, India, and the central provinces of China ( Ohm Com 
Guide. 88 ) 
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and in larger vessels along the coast The 
change of a great part of the coastal trade 
from native to foreign vessels produced a 
large increase in the assortment of articles 
appearing in the trade returns, and compli- 
cated the problem of distinguishing between 
external and internal traffic ® When a ?/est- 
ern vessel entered this trade, with its 
greater roominess, capacity to travel in all 
seasons, and insurance coverage, it drove 
from the field an estimated total of at least 
fifteen ;3unks This tenaency contributed 
substantially to economic changes within the 
Empire 

The opening of the langtsze Valley 
at the end of the period aided this substitu- 
tion and also, it was supposed, lessened the 
amount of inland (overland) 
laagtsze transportation Although 

Elver Tradaj cultivation of the Hanhow 

a Sew Pattern market revealed that Chinese 
merchants had been sending 
much foreign goods inland, it nevertheless 
focussed several forces tending to draw out 
of line the early pattern of strictly coastal 
trade in foreign commodities and in shipment 
of CMnese products The former bent line 
extending from Canton, past the Intermediate 
ports, to Shanghai, with various transporta- 


tion branches reaching inland, became a rough 
triangle From the standpoint of Chinese 
trade, an interesting chapter in economic 
history during a few years is provided by 
such changes, with Hankow as a locus 

In addition to preceding statistical 
discussions of commodities in commerce at in- 
dividual ports, it is possible to present 


more general information re- 
General Sta- lating to the China trade as 
tistics and a whole This represents 
Conffisnts Ee— a condensation of extensive 
lating to and detailed statistics and 
•Uie ch-ina Tradd employs occasional repetition 
of scattered figures already 
supplied These are based on reports made 
by customhouses in the United States On ac- 
count of indirect movements of commodities, 
they cannot he matched precisely with data 
collected at consulates in China, Hongkong, 
and Macao For comparative purposes some 
figures of wider application are introduced 
The first selections are made from a 
table showing the total values 
Trade with Asia of merchandise imported into 
and with China: and exported from the United 
Statistics and States in the trade with Asia, 
Aaalysis and the percentage of this 
trade in the nation’ s entire 


’Cf above, 255ii Eettims of shipments from China to the United States were generally "direct”— a fact, it 
was suggested, which might account for an excess of imports into China over exports} the latter often were Eng- 
lish and Dutch merchandise laden on freight m Baigal and at Batavia ( Com Eels , I, 520 — ea 1855 ) 

^°Hontigny, Eecollections^ 290-291 This author remarked on special French arrangements for participation in 
this business between Shanghai and Bingpo, and commented also on the honesty of Chinese merchants and bankers in 
contrast to the ethics of Chinese retailers 

Wolcott's monthly Income of $1,500 to $2,000 a month from the Steamer Willamette . which he bought in Febru- 
ary, 1858, is an example of quick returns The boat had psdd for herself by June Train (An Amer Merch >, 104) 
suggests that the British P and 0 steamers — ^full of passengers and the smell of opium — "coined” money 
^’• Com Eels , 1861 , Pt I, p 380 0 D. Williams held an appointment as acting consul at Hankow (May 11, 

1861) , from Flag Officer Strlbling 

^^Eegarding foreign articles at Hankow there is comment in Oliphant's Warratire of the Earl of Elgin's Mission 
to China and. Japan , II, 493 ' ^ ~ ' 

3-3Attention is called to the later porfcica-s of Chapter 14, above, eg, note IS, Certain other reminders are 
useful at this point. 

The year 1849 marked the beginning of many voyages between California and China, including those of some 
British and European vessels, at the same time Commissioner Davis reported the exchange. In China, of considera- 
ble California grain gold for Chinese products ( 5 China ED, Wo 12, Feb 22, 1849 ) The period was notable for 
the beginning of trade with several new Pacific communities, among iiAich were those on the Northwest Coast of the 
United States The bu i lding up of the silk manufacturing industiy In the United States, requiring increased im- 
ports of raw Chinese silk, was a notable case of technological substitution (Of p 19, above, and references 
there cited ) 

In using Appendix 4 C it should be jemembered that tonnage totals for China cannot be secured without allow- 
ance for duplications The Overland Friend of China for July 10, 1856, gives the total quantity of active mer- 
cantile shipping under different foreign flags, exclusive of river steamers and coasters, as 78,000 tons 

For figures of the foreign population In China xn different years see above, note 6 m Chapter 14 In 1859 
the number exceeded two thousand civilians, the British leading with a great majority 
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foreign commerce The fiscal year closed The Chinese share (with Hongkong) in 

June 30 this i^siatic trade of the United States may 


'"n 

Year 

1 

Imports 

^ from 
Asia 

Exports 

^ to 
Asia 

Total, Asia 

% 

1845 

$9,179,938 

8 11 

$2,826,177 

2 67 

$12,006,115 

5 48 

1850 

10,309,780 

5 94 

2,766,720 

1 92 

13,076,500 

4 11 

1855 

18,265,170 

7 08 

2,738,636 

1 25 

21,003,806 

4 41 

1860 

26,189,767 

7 41 

7,741,150 

2 32 

33,930,917 

4 94 

(1896 

89,592,318 

11 49 

25,630,029 

2 90 

115,222,347 

6 93)^^ 


In reading these figixres, allowance nmst be 
made for changes in currencies In the per- 
centage column for Imports (1845-1860), the 
highest figure was 9.36, for 1858, and the 
lowest was 5 13, for 1851 In the latter 
year, however, the value of the trade shon ed 
an Increase In the column of import values, 
the dominant tendency toward notable increas- 
es was interrupted by recessions in 1846 and 
184V, 1849, 1853, and 1859 Of these, the 
decreases in 1849 and 1859 were the largest 
The chief increase was from $10,811,627 in 
1851 to $15,964,914 in 1852 In the percent- 
age column for exports, the highest figure 
was 2 67, in 1845, and the lowest was 83, in 
1854 In the column of export values, the 
years (italicized) showing recessions from 
immediately preceding years, or those drop- 
ping below still earlier high figures, were 
1846 . 1847, 1849 and 1850, 1854 . 1855, 1856, 
and 1857 In 1854 the value of $1,965,657 
stood out as a sharp decline from the val- 
ue of $4,010,093 in the previous year 
The lowest total percentage figure was 3,62 
The low years were 1851 and 1854, the high- 
est was 1845 


be observed by comparison with the following 
values (gold and silver included, except in 
1896) Comments on particular years permit 
more detailed correlations, according to the 
reader’s interest The highest figures for 
free imports and for total imports were reg- 
istered in 1860, but that for dutiable im- 
ports appeared in 1855 The lowest figures 
for free Imports and for total imports were 
$4,077,257 and $5,513,785, respectively, in 
1849, for dutiable imports, the smallest 
value was $1,280,940, in 1847 Notable 
breaks in the continuity of the upward tend- 
ency in total Imports occurred in 1846, 1847, 
1849, and 1857 Between 1845 and 1852 (above 
ten million for the first time), however, 
there was a sag, during which the 1845 figure 
was equalled but once ($8,083,496, in 1848) 
This description applies in general to free 
imports also, but not to dutiable imports 
The latter equalled $3,000,000 or more only 
five times during the period — 1852, 1854, 
1855> 1856, and 1860 In everY respect the 
gains (in imports from China) in 1860 over 
1859 were marked. 

In the case of exports to China, goods 



Im; 

ports from China ] 

1 Exports to China 

Year 

Free 

Dutiable 

Total 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Total 

1845 

1850 

1855 

1860 

(1896 

$5,782,295 
4,586,489 ! 

6,881,494 
9,867,946 
18,195,233 

$1,503,619 

2,006,973 

4,167,232 

3,698,641 

1 3,827,771 j 

$7,285,914 
6,593,462 
11,048,726 
13,566,587 
20,023,004 j 

$2,079,341 

1,485,961 

1,533,057 

7,170,784 

6,921,136 

$196,654 

119,256 

186,372 

1,735,354 

797 

$2,275,995 

1,605,217 

1,719,429 

8,906,118 

6,921,933)^® 


Conmeroe of Asia and Oceanica, 1898 (U S BuTBau of Statistics), 1£75— 1276 

In the entire foreign commerce of the United States during this period, exports exceeded mports only twice, 
in 1847, by over $34,000,000, and in 1858, by more than $8,000,000 

Itld , 1280-1281 Increase in imports from 1850 to 1860 may be considered in relation to a growth of 55 6 
per cent in the population of the United States during the decade 

In the year June SO, 1860, duty-paying and free imports from China in the indirect trade were valued 

at $69,425 and $21,552, respectively These goods arrived chiefly by way of unspecified ports, ports of England 
and Bremen accounted for values of $51,441 and $510 respectively ( Commerce and navigation— Ser 1087—, 643, 
647 ) Indirect imports ( ibid , No 19, with classification by countries of origin and amounts of duty paid) 
show that China and the East Indies were the only regions of origin of concern in the present connection, apart 
from some tea and silk, not much goods entered 
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of foieigr prorluc'::ion \'ere not above half a 
mxllxon aoll'Ts in value until 1853 (a. very 
..j- cepti ond shr-vong), cind 1856 In 1857 a 
remark bl-. incredce occuiied (to “fP, 375, 230;, 
which ’'lacea foi eign extorts above domestic 
e. TJOxts, Lai foi toe one >eai only The 
foimpr increased fuiiher in 1858 and again n 
165& but the latter made muc^ gx eater gams 
In iSuO foreign exports slumped while domes- 
tic e^port-^ rose bj nearly 70% In only 

eai s ('l&bl, 1852, ano 1853} betv een 
1845 -no 1858 iid ojiaestic eyports from the 
dnited States to Chin^ eaual those oi 1845, 
oi ter -t-Pey ^ ere much lo\er Vjith the sub- 
soil ution of tn'- jtir 1856 lor 1858, the same 
generallzeition holds for total exports to 
Cnina By 1896 mports into the United 
Sta-^es hca gamea but exports naa fallen be- 
lo/ tn^d figure for 1860 — a contrast not found 
in the preceding figures for American traae 
/ltd i^sia as a v/hole 

The tonnage -n the trade between Chi- 
na and tne United States, 1845-1860, follows 
at the top of the next column Correlated 
vitn tie history of shipping 
Tozmage Engaged at different ports and the 
n American general commercial history of 
Trade with (Tiina toe time, these figures pos- 
sess a useful character 
During the perioa, imports into the 
United States from China varied in character 
less than e'^,Dorts to China Tea led, com- 
orising in different years 
Leading from three-fifths to four- 

laporta and fifths of the total of im- 
Lxports ports It was followed by 

Silk, sugar, spices, and wool 
In 1S60 the values were tea, $8,799,141, 
raw silk, $1,020, 49b, silk piece goods, etc, 
$306,929, cassia ana other spices, $296,743, 



American 

Tonnage 

1 Foreign Tonnage 

Year 

Entered 

Cleared 

Entered 

Cleared 

1845 

21,204 

17,477 

478 



1846 ! 

±8,937 

13,697 

306 

— 

1347 

16,601 

12,334 

1,174 

— 

1848 

23,719 

17,150 

664 

— 

1849 

19,418 

11,740 

— 

— 

1850 

21,969 

17,830 

7,445 

3,106 

1851 

27,587 

46,317 

11,327 

10,198 

1852 

52,076 

67,264 

26,009 

21,507 

1853 

65,899 

66,041 

26,965 

84,808 

1854 

51,196 

68,658 

19,230 

18,547 

1355 

55,048 

101,660 

15,767 

15,768 

1856 

69,194 

83,438 

9,981 

10,962 

1857 

57,042 

59,549 

6,987 

9,480 

1858 

49,958 

57,972 

15,814 

10,696 

1859 

63,275 

95,083 

7,810 

6,668 

1860 

77,254 

78,370 

4,213 

5,755 


brown sugar, ‘‘^628,668, and miscellaneous ar- 
ticles, *1,229,305 Clothing, wool manufac- 
tures, matting, and oils also figured 
$9,867,946 represented free articles and 
$3,698,641 dutiable items— all but $431,247 in 
American vessels First place among American 
domestic exports to China was held by cotton 
manufactures, important in the China markets 
until they were suuplanted by Japanese and 
Chinese cottons at the end of the century 
Their value in 1860 was $3,897,362, or 54^ 
of the total domestic exports to China Some 
additional items in that year were meat and 
other provisions ($2d9,032), flour ($302,304), 
ginseng ($295,766), coal, drugs, iron and 
steel manufactures, tobacco, etc Gold and 
silver bullion, which in 1849 had been but 
$9,967, amounted to $1,545,914 Most of the 
"foreign exports" were silver coins trans- 
ported from Latin America ($1,556,828) 


Of the domestic exports of |4,£2S,016 in 1859, all but $161,046 represented quantities shipped In American 
vessels Of foreign, exports during the same period ($2,894,183) goods valued at only $738,161 went in foreign 
vessels Over half of the foreign exports sent to China, 1860, were from the dutiable classes, ( Commerce and 
Savxgtion, 158-159) The value of imports brought to the United States in 1859 by foreign vessels was but 
$994,553, in a total of $10,791,381 For oilier figures relating to domestic and foreign exports to China see 
Sl-1, H» itep 1210 , p LX?, pages LXIV-LX? touch on arguments regarding Chinese and Japanese trade (1856 to 1866 
aM later) in relation to shipping subsidies 

The reports entitled Commerce and Havigation ( eg , the year ending June 30, 1860, No 8, from p 8) permit 
a detailed check on each article exported to each foreign country 

Pan points out that in 1860 China was seventh in supplying imports received into the United States, follow- 
ing, in ordt,r, the Unitea Kingdom, France, the Spanish Nest Indies, British North American provinces, Brazil, 
and Gennan states Although China took but 1 78j6 of the total of American exports in that year, she held the 
same rank among customers of the United States ( The Trade of the United States with Chi na, 22 ) The author 
comments at the same point on shipowning in relation to trading and on the influence of tariff reductions 

Coat Reis , I, 533, and Commerce and Navigation, for different years The number of American foreign 
vessels clearing for China in the fiscal year of 1859 was 100 (95,083 tons, crews, 2,360) and 11 (6,668 tons, 
crews, 2,470), respectively, those entering were 75 (63,275 tons, crews, 1,985) and 16 (7,810 tons, crews, 296) 
( Goa Reis , 1859 . S81.) For vessels arriving at New York from China see above, p 22 
In this instance the analysis follows Pan, op cit , using governoent publications. 

In 1851 and 1853 some American exports to China and Great Britain showed the following comparison 
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The leading export to China, cotton 
piece goods, made up nine-tenths of the na- 
tion’s total domestic exports to China, 1850- 
1853, and constituted a third 
Cotton Goods of the total paece goods ex- 
the Chief Among port from the United States 
American Exports to all countries Their 

to China position in the trade of 

1860 has been noted In that 
/ear the nation’s export trade in cotton 
cloth was valued at ten million collars 
According to tables sent by the consul at 
Hongkong, American cotton goods reaching 


Cnma increased from 17,780,700 yards in 
1358 to 30,264,900 yaras in 1859 It was 
early seen that the American chance in the 
China trade »ciS in ihe auapt^tion of cotton 
fabrics to tre /-ants of the Cninese the 

beginning of the perioa Oreat Britain sup- 
oliea China vitn ravr cottor and cotton manu- 
lactures amounting to more than tvice the 
balance of trade against the United 
States 

Among commoGitieo sent from China to 
the United States, tea and silk deserve spe- 
cial comment 


Article 

Year 

To China 

To Great Britain 

Skins and furs 

1851 

$9,500 

$752,786 


1855 

40,000 

670,946 

Manufs of iron 

1851 

3,861 

8,458 


1853 

13,823 

45,185 

Manuf s of wood 

1851 

7,048 

136,252 


1853 

6,988 

106,952 

Cotton goods 

1851 

1,894,418 


(white) 

1853 

2,801,031 

706 

Cotton goods 

1853 

30,246 

1,212 

( colored) 


(Com Eels , 

II, 482-483.) 


In ^ite cotton goods, China led In 1851, Chile was next, with $672,242, in 1852, ChjJia was folloi^ed by Me/ico 
and Chile For a list of staple products of the United States sent to China (chiefly non-manufactured articles), 
duties paid, and the relation between staples and other domestic products of the nation, see ibid ,11, 4@2 
By 1855 skins and furs had dropped from the list In that year ginseng stood at only $19,445 (cp tne text, 
above) Comparative figures for 1842 and 1855 indicate increases in meat, copper, cotton manufactures and iron 
manufactures, and sundries (Ibid , I, 520 ) Latourette points out ( Early Reis , 119) that, although the 

American Treaty of Wanghia came nearly two years after the British Treaty of Nanking, American trade proceeded 
normally and did not show a sudden rise after the American treaty His book should be consulted regarding trade 
in earlier years Concerning ice shipments at the beginning of our period see Hunt’s Merch Mag , Yol IS (Jly - 
Dee , 1846), 40 

^®Pan, op eit. , 206 This author comments on reasons for bhe decline after 1860, he gives an interesting 
chart on page 534 

Melvin Thomas Copeland, The Cotton Manufacturing industry of the United States , £20 Copeland devotes 
much attention to China in later years Writing in 1912, he gave that country as the chief foreign recipient 
of American cotton manufactures On the attraction of the China market for cotton in relation to production in 
different parts of the United States (including Arizona and Southern Calif omia) see 55-1, H Rep 42B (majority 
report) , p 8 In his History of Manufactures , 362, Clark provides perspective 

’’American cottons entered foreign markets soon after the introduction of power-looms In 1827 the value 
exported was about $1,000,000, thirty years later it had increased to $6,000,000 At the earlier date two- 
thirds of these exports went to Mexico and Chile, and Spanish America continued our best customer for these 
fabrics They found a market also in China [cf n 18, above], the Levant, and even the East Indies, whence we 
previously had imported similar goods As early as 1827 Calcutta newspapers advertised American sheetings , 
twenty years later Boston annually exported to the Indies 2,300,000 yards In 1829 a single Baltimore cargo to 
Chile and Peru included nearly $160,000 worth of cotton manufactures, in 1849 we sent 12,000,000 yards of cot- 
ton to the same market in exchange for copper The depression of this industry about 1850 was attributed part- 
ly to political disturbances in China, which curtailed our Asiatic sales ” 

Hongkong CL, No 7, Jly 25, 1860 
®®50-l H Eep 596 (1848). 

At this point are given some figiares relating to British trade and that of other nations for 1845 The 
value of recognized imports into China in British ships was $16,073,682, in American ships (including specie), 
$2,909,6695 in those of all other countries, $1,417,433 — to which must be added 5,800 chests of smuggled opium 
($23,000,000), to make a total of Imports of $43,390,784 Exports to Great Britain and her colonies were 
$26,697,521, to the United States, $8,261,702, to all other countries, $1,972,875— totalling $56,931,898 This 
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In 18/di tea constituted 42 5 % of the 
total imports into the United States from 
China In 1845 the percentage v/as 78 6, in 
1850 it was 69 5, in 1855 it 
Teas Taken was 61 6, and in 1860 it was 

by the 64 8 In the later fifties. 

United States Japanese tea began to weaken 
the hold of Chinese tea in 
the United States Pan states that 50 half- 
chests were received into the United States 
from Japan in 1856, 400 in the following 

year, and 100,000 in 1859, and that in 1860 
the Japanese successfully borrowed from 
China ideas regarding preparation of tea ® 
The following table of American imports of 
tea exhioits comparatively the dominant posi- 
tion of China teas in the United States dur- 
ing the years covered by this work 


The high figure was 30,606,461 lbs 
(#6,662,792), in 1858, and the low was 
16,319,787 ($4,071,789), in 1849 The high- 
est value was reached in 1860, the lowest 
was in 1849, as already given 1850 was a 
year of large quantity and low value, while 
1853 showed very high value in relation to 
quantity The relative amounts of tea taken 
by the United States and other countries, 
and the quantities carried on ships of dif- 
ferent nations, have been suggested The 
difference betv/een British and American con- 
sumption is recalled by an indication of the 
figures for 1854—77,217,900 lbs and 
27,867,500 lbs , respectively Americans 
consmed green teas chiefly For the year 
1854-1855 Consul Murphy at Shanghai gave 
the quantities and values of tea exports 


lean 

From China 

From Japan 

From All Other 
Parts of Asia 

Total 

Pounds 

Value ($) 

Pounds 

Value ($) 

Pounds 

Value ($) 

Pounds 

Value ($) 

1845 

1850 

1855 

1860 

(1880 

19,629,155 

28,745,576 

24,566,615 

50,558,949 

56,187,314 

5,750,101 

4,585,720 

6,806,463 

8,799,820 

9,995,499 

35,012 

33,688,577 

4,105 

9,267,537 

34,780 
394,867 I 
656,861 
1,059,461 
1,198,288 

15,236 

32,087 

102,525 

103,136 

224,695 

19,663,935 

29,138,243 

25,023,476 

31,653,422 

71,074,179 

5,745,337 

4,617,807 

6,908,988 

8,907,059 

19,487,731) 


of course was largely Canton trade The balance against China paid in treasure was $6,468,886 The balance in 
favor of China and against the United States paid by bills on London was $5,552,033 In the British trade the 
balance was greatly against China ( Ibid , with much Information regarding British trade For returns of Brit- 
ish and foreign trade with China, 1849, see Chin Repos , XIX— 1850— , £15-523 ) 

ihout the middle of the period China stood third on the list of countries supplying commodities to 
Great Britain, following the United States and France, the figtire for China ($45,625,200) was less than a third 
of that for the United States China did not appear on the list of leading countries receiving British exports 
( Com Reis ,1, 30 ) The chief foreign trade at Bombay was with China (and Mauritius) ( Ibid , III, 652 ) 

For a table of the British import and escport trade at all the ports in China see Com Reis , 1858, 44-56 
A British writer, Sargent, reviews the commerce of his country with China, 1854-1864, in Anglo-Chlnese Commerce 
and Diplomacy On the difficulty of making Chinese demand for other Western products than opium and treasure 
keep pace with the Western demand for Chinese commodities, after twenty years of trade under treaties giving 
some access to 400,000,000 people, there is pessimistic comment in Alcock, The Capital of the Tycoon, II, S71 
Of course, this problem was not peculiar to the China trade, for the lack of demand was evident in Japan, at 
Honolulu, and at some other points, but it was particularly conspicuous in the Middle 

A statistical attack on the siqjposed advantages of Reed’s treaty with China, by "KathayW, from the Boston 
I^ily Advertiser, is found in 1 Ringpo CL, following Macgowan’s letter of Jtuae 22, 1855 It contends that 
from the exporter’s point qf view the new tariff worked to the advantage of the British With this may he 

joined the (final) Ekigliah gains in the treaties with Japan in the same year Dennett’s list of commercial 
factors creaxing a desire for revision of the first treaties and a wider opening of China to trade shows the 
great influence of British dissatisfaction with the nature and operation of the original arrangements, and the 
importance of considerations of primary concern to the English (Americans in Eastern Asia. 210-211 ^ 

For a marked Increase in French trade with China at the beginning of the period see Bonacossi, La 

178 In view of American firms’ contact with vessels trading between China and Latin America, atten- 
tion is called to such Information as that contained m Com Reis , I, 693, on Peruvian trade with China 
the larger part of the Peruvian e3q)ort was in the form of precious metals, chiefly silver ’ 

pg United Stetes with China , 126. For a review of tea imports from 1790 see Oom Reis , 


Imports of Tea and Coffee into the United States 1789 to 1882 , 425-424 This 

oustma 

r f . ? ™tstripped all othera, although Smi Franolaco atowed a graatei- oomparatl™ 

inaraaae A variant lignre far Inporta fro. China in IMS la given in Con Rela , I, and in N7aiB Tea and Tea 
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as follows 
Port 

Cdiiton 

Foochow 

Shanghai 

Total 


To United States 

2,561,900 lbs 

5,400,800 ” 

23,553,200 ” 

31,515,900 " 


Value In China 
M42,523 
928,136 
3,804,144 
5,194,803 


Value in U S 

1796,541 

1,720,644 

6,847,277 

9,364,462 


To Other Places 

16.123.800 lbs 

19.512.800 
50,872,400 
86,509,000 


Discrepancies between these figures and 
those given in the preceding table may be 
partly accounted for by variations in statis- 
tical method Early in the decade of the 
fifties Shanghai became the chief point of 
export for teas to the United States During 
the second half of the previous decade, the 
number of vessels cairying tea to this coun- 
try averaged about forty each year, but it 
then rose to more than sixty 

Different figures have suggested the 
fluctuations which occurred in prices of tea 
High levels were needed in order to maintain 
the supply desired by for- 
ELuctuations eign countries Prices were 
in Tea Prices subject to external crises, 

as in 1845-1847, and internal 
upheavals in China, as in 1848-1849 They 
depended much on the chief purchase mediums 


— exchange on London and cotton goods These, 
in turn, were closely related, respectively, 
to the unsteady opium trade and the varying 
cost of raw cotton in the United States 
Shipment of inferior grades did some damage 
Moreover, a relation existed betv/een price 
changes and the fact that a perioa of two or 
three years was required in order to increase 
the supply of productive plantings in China 
Merchants’ insecurity and risk-bearing formed 
a prominent feature of the business The 
pertinence of some of the factors mentioned 
IS indicated by the report that, although 
the new teas coming in during the summer of 
1856 were normally two or three taels lower 
than the crop of the previous year, they 
were really a tael or more higher in view of 
exchange and quality One inferior "chop” 
was entirely re;3ected 


Trade — 20,762,558 lbs The 1850 figure supplied by Com Reis ,1, and by Murphy in 5 Shanghai CL , (No 50, 

Dec 31, 1855) is 21,757,800 lbs See also Chin Repos , 2V, 586ff According to Commerce and Navigation for 
the year ending June 30, 1860, China tea imported into the United States from some other places, and thus sub- 
ject to duty, was but |55,895 in value (p 636) 

3 Shanghai CL , Murphy to Marcy, No 30, Dec 31, 1855 Comparison with figures in Nye's Tea and the Tea 
Trade reveals a curious naxture of near-identities and variations, which suggest possible errors in copying or 
adding and differences in method 

°P > 27ff This writer gives a history of prices during the early years of the period 
In England the importation of tea by 1850 amounted to 1 86 pounds per person, a figure representing a rap- 
id increase (Levi, Brit Com , 318 ) The per capita consumption of tea in the United States stood in 1845 
at 87 poimds and in 1850 at 1 22 pounds, the latter being the high figure for the period It was paired with 
the low figure on price per pound, 14 1 cents In no other year from 1845 to 1860 did the price drop below 20 
cents In 1860 the per capita consumption was down, at 84 pounds, its lowest point during the period was 56, 

in 1851, with the price at 25 6 cents ( Imports of Tea and Coffee , 427-428 ) In 1791 the price had ranged 

from 28 cents to one dollar, according to grade (Dennett, 21 ) 

Material m the Boston Shipping List and Prices Current for Jan 1, 1861 (Vol IX, No 35) and Apr 17, 

1858 (Vol XYI, No 66) shows a considerable drop in wholesale prices For example, Gunpowder, a green tea, 
standing at 45 to 80 cents a pound in 1851, declined to a range of 36 to 65 cents in 1858 Congou, a black 
tea, however, ste^nding at 28 to 32 cents in 1851, fell only in the lower figure, to 20 cents, while the upper 
figure rose to 42 cents Low figures for both black and green teas fell, the latter from 5 to 9 cents, and 

the former 7 or 8 cents In the column of high figures, green teas dropped in most cases from 15 to 20 cents 

a pound, but black teas rose by from 5 to 10 cents In other words, prices for green teas fell more in the 
ina.Tfi wniTTi prices than In the T^nn^nTnm prices, but as minimum prices of black teas fell, maximum prices in this 
class moved upward While the spread between high ajid low prices of green teas narrowed in most cases, that of 
black teas increased greatly These figures present a contrast and do not attempt to prove a continuous tend- 
ency over intervening years Teas brought in American vessels from the place of growth were duty-free, others 
paid 20^ ad valorem (15% from 1857) 

See also Williams, Chin Com Guide , 552, some figures given in The Friend of China were taken from a source 
bearing the title Messrs TOn Jas Thompson & Sons' Annual Tea Report , published as early as 1851 
7he Overland Friend of China, Jly 10, 1856, 41 

In his list of exports of China, Williams does not include coffee, but American statistics designate some 
quantities as coming from that country Presumably these were re-exports The figures varied greatly from 
year to year, in some years no coffee was sent In 1845 the amount was 5,820 pounds, valued at $192, in 
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The Chinese portion of all the silE 
manufactures Importecl into the United States 
amounted to 60^ in 1823 (in a total value of 
201,000) In 1853 it was 
Silk from 4 1^ (in a total value of 
China in $29,834,000) In 1863 it was 
the United Dut 1^ (in a total value of 
stateaj De- $12,656,000) Chinese 
dine in Chi- goods were never manufactured 
nese Manufac- especially for export pur- 
tures of Silk, poses and the United States 
Increased developed and protected its 
Shipments of ovm silk manufacturing in- 
Raw Silk dustry Prom 1820 to 1860, 
the United States imported 
more silk fabrics from France than from any 


other country These farmed an important 
part of the nation’s textile imports After 
1850, however, Americans bought in England 
nearly half their supply of silk goods, al- 
though the origin of these imports may have 
been elscT^here Yet American imports of Chi- 
nese raw silk, in the early fifties, were 62^ 
of the total taken by the United States (av- 
eraging $575,000) In the later fifties it 
increased in amount, although the percentage 
dropped to 54 5 (in an average total of 
$1,133,000) Pan states that Chinese pro- 
ducers were oversure of their control, grew 
careless in methods, and adulterated their 
commodity It has been seen, moreover, that 
prices in China were governed chiefly by the 
home market 


1850 there was none, in 1855 the amount was 95,479 pounds ($7,789), and in 1860 it was 52,232 pounds ($4,845) 
These quantities were but a small part of the total export farom all of Asia to the United States — 5,950,586 
pounds ($259,993) in 1850, and 8,288,555 pounds ($820,509) in 1860 (1856 and 1859 showed the highest quanti- 

ties, in 1856 the business amounted to over a million and a half dollars ) Most of this Far Eastern trade was 
done with the NstherlaMa East Indies throughout the period Hearly all the Asiatic coffee taken by the United 
States went from those islands during the earlier part of the period, but the British East Indies by 1860 were 
supplying about a third of the total ( Statements of Imports of Tea and Coffee into the United States 1789 

IQ82 , 444-445, cf p 455 for freedom of coffee from duty, in American vessels direct, in exempted for- 
eign vessels, or from possessions of the Netherlands ) 

Pan, The Trade of the United States with China In 1915 Ghina^s share was For references on silk, 

see pages 216-216 of Miss Taylor^ s Catalogue of Books on UVmnB , 

Clark, Hist of ttanufs , 251-26^'^ 

3® Of duty-free raw silk imported in the year ending June 30, 1860 ( Commerce and Navigation, p 185), valued 
at 11,255,976, most (|1, 020, 496) was from China According to the same source (pp 615, 633), silks from China 
imported into the United States in the indirect trade embraced free, $21,552 (raw or reeled), dutiable, 

$6,774 (raw or reeled) and $110 (piece goods) * 

Op cit , 145, 147 liUiams ( Chin Com Guide, 157) placed the annual export to the United States at 
about 1,800 piculs to 1862, when it fell to 280 piculs, in 1854-18S5, England took 51,500 bales (about 41,000 
piculs) Of 251« , above Shanghai became the chief export center 
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General and Consular 

Shimoda was an intermediate point be- 
tween the consular office at Nagasaki, in the 
south of Japan, and the commercial agency at 
Hakodate, in the north Na~ 
Shimoda Between gasaki faced toward China, 
the Old and the and shared in that country’s 
New at Nagasaki trade The thread of Dutch 
and Hakodate; trade which remained there 

Eelation of was a reminder of the old 
Consul-General European commerce of the sew- 
Harris to Other enteenth century. When gen- 
Offices eral trade with the West was 

resumed at Nagasaki it was 
linked with the China business of American 
and European merchants These influences 
were almost completely lacking at Hakodate, 
which faced the north Pacific area, with its 
notable feature of whaling as the chief Amer-| 
lean concern, and its preponderance of Rus-: 
Sian influence in Siberia and Russian Amer- 
ica Hakodate and the other selected commer- 
cial agency , at the Amur River, were related 
by location, shipping, and other influences 
The traditions of the old East India and 


China trade had little or no meaning for these 
offices The situation of the consulate-gen- 
eral of Townsend Harris at Snimoda, between 
Hakodate and Nagasaki, favored contact with 
the types of influence characteristic of each 
The term "consul-general" did not inaicate an 
administrative superiority to other consu- 
lates, but the nattire of tne consular estab- 
lishments at Nagasaki and Hakodate, and the 
special circumstances of Harris' position, 
gave him direction over them In the narra- 
tive of his office it is therefore convenient 
to mention matters of general as well as spe- 
cial application ^ 

Perry’s treaty with Japan provided 
for the opening of Shimoda immediately on the 
signing of the treaty (March 31, 1854) ^ Con- 
sul-General Harris did not ar- 
Harris’ Problem? rive tintil August 21, 1856 
to Make a Place He was not welcome, as a con- 
fer sular officer, although he 

Himself was well treated personally 

Attempts were made to induce 
him to return to his country, or at least to 
state his reason for coming He was given 
scant attention by American naval vessels 


^For treaty arrangements affecting these ports see above, 75—76 and 78—79 

^The stream of earlier Occidental trade was reduced to a tiny trickle hy the Japanese exclusion-seclusion 
policy in the first half of the seventeenth century, and the Dutch alone were allowed to exchange goods, under 
very confining conditions on the island of Deshima in Nagasaki harbor With the coming of the Americans this 
narrow commercial current broadened into a mighty channel Within a few years Japanese shipping went abroad, 
taking up a line of interest which had intrigued the open-minded leyasu two hundred and fifty years before A 
Japanese government steamer was sent to San Francisco early on 1860 At the same time a Japanese embassy 
sailed for the United States on an American naval vessel The narrative of this visit, related hy different 
writers, may be passed by here Attention should be called, however, to a paper prepared for local presenta- 
tion by Professor A E Martin of Pennsylvania State College, ’’American Reception of the First Japanese Embassy 
to the United States in 1860” The mission returned on an American war vessel, the Niagara , the navy’s prize 
vessel at that time (about 4,000 tons), under Commodore William Wister McKean It left New lork on July 2, 1860, 
and returned by way of the Cape of Good Hope, Anjeer, and Hongkong, thus giving the members opportunity to ob- 
serve the general commerce of the Orient Much information regarding this return trip was received at Washing- 
ton 

On the surprising interest manifested in Japan in making schooners along the lines of a Baltimore vessel 
and in securing steamers abroad see 1 Japan Des , Harris to Cass, No 20, Nov 25, 1856 To prevent long sea 
voyages, it had formerly been strictly forbidden to construct vessels with closed stems 

Japan's large internal trade made much use of shipping by water It has been observed that before the open- 
ing of the coxintry, Japanese vessels probably traded occasionally with foreigners at Quelpaert's Island, in the 
Loo Choo, Bonin, and Philippine Island groups, and elseidiere In 1858 the Shogunate bought the Dutch Catalina , 
the first three-master of foreign design and build ever owned by Japanese (Kinoshita, The Past and Present of 
Japanese Commerce , 114 ) 
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THE U. S. CONSULATE AT SHIMODA IN 
From a drawing in India ink by Mr. H. C. J. Heuskeii. This draw 
and only aurhcnric view of rhe grounds of the consulate, of its huildi 
staff flying the first con.sular flag ever seen in japan. See fnurnul, '1 
4 » 5 

The American Consulate at Shimoda, Japan, 1856 
(By permission, from Cosenza’s The Complete Journal... 




lokohama from the Hills Behind the Town, about 1860 
(From Fortune’s ledo and Peking.) 
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after he was dropped at Shimoda His health 
suffered Communication with the outside 
world was extremely difficult and slow Until 
1859 he experienced difficulty in cashing his 
drafts In his effort to bring Japan out of 
her seclusion Harris himself was forced into 
seclusion He lived In a temple at Kakizaki, 


a hamlet near the upper end of the harbor ® 
His convention of 1857, previously discussed, 
gave Americans the right of permanent resi- 
dence at the port The harbor, however, was 
insufficient and insecure 

In 1858 Harris arranged that Kanagawa 
should be opened, on July 4, 1859 This place 


Regarding the infiltration of foreign ideas and knowledge during the period of seclusion see Gubbins, The 
Progress of Japan , 29-30 There was some reason to regard Japanese characteristics as similar, in certain re- 
spects, to those of Europeans more than to those of other races of Asia, and to feel that the nation had a 
strong inclination toward foreign intercourse, with a useful combination of humility and decisiveness An ac- 
count of leyasu’s efforts to promote trade and of early missions to Mexico and Europe is found in "Japan’s 
Early Attempts to Establish Commercial Relations with Mexico", by Naojiro Murakami, in Stephens and Bolton’s 
The Pacific Ocean in History (New York, 1917), 467ff It was several generations before the West, in the per- 
son of Perry, returned the calls, long forgotten by the Japanese themselves On these events there is much ma- 

terial in the archives of Italy, Spain, and Japan All thus far discovered is reported to be in Dai Nihon 
Shiryo , Part XII, 7ol 12 

Gubbins (pp 25-26) supplies a compact summary of features of Japanese life and feudal organization at the 
time when Periy arrived, and prints (269) Article 2 of the definition, in 1615, of the shogun's authority, 
which suggests that Italy under a king and a dictator is not unique Writes this author (38-39) "There was 
a feudal system under which the aaimios ruled their own territories or Tinder Shogunate supervision, those of 
their neighbors, certain localities, including what were known as the Shogun's dominions , being reserved for 
the direct administration of the ledo Government, and the central authority was exercised by means of Councils 
of State, and of a vast assemblage of executive and judicial officers This central authority was weak, and 
growing weaker, an uneasy feeling was abroad, and the first signs of the troubles which culminated m the down- 
fall of the Shogunate were beginning to show themselves Clan jealousies and feudal restrictions hindered na- 
tional progress m many directions, tiiere was much distress and discontent, and the currency of the country was 
in a state of great confusion When it was not Chinese, Dutch was the mediTim of communication with the 

outside world ’’ Increasing attention to the place of the Imperial family is mentioned in the Note on Domestic 
Chronology which follows at the end of this chapter as an aid to use of the general narrative of relations 

For a later demand of certain Japanese officials that Kanagawa be closed on account of the expense for en- 
tertainments and presents which foreign contacts occasioned the daimyo, see Paske-Solth ' s Western Barbarians , 

161 They expressed willingness to accept general foreign trade if it did not prove too expensive, and denied 
that they had been rabidly anti-foreign — ^nor had they called "Harrisoo [Harris] a fool" or "the Consooroo (Con- 
suls) drunkards and foreign Aklndo (merchants) thieves" 

•^On different points see above, 162n (reference) and 167 For reierences on trying relations with naval of- 
ficers see 124n. Efforts to prevent the landing of Harris are mentioned in Murdoch's A History of Japan, III, 
623-624, and following pages narrate his dealings with the Japanese For the sake of his health, Harris visited 
Shanghai in the spring of 1859 He was also at Nagasaki (by Apr 21) On June 8 he wrote from Shanghai By 
June 29 he was again at Shimoda His letters at first were sent out in care of Rice, commercial agent at Hako- 
date, or of the Dutch representative at Nagasaki and American consuls in China and at Batavia Like consuls in 
China, Harris, leader an foreign relations with Japan, was at times indebted to British representatives for help 
in various matters, when these men arrived 

An abbreviated statement of the circumstances of tiie appointment of Harris has been presented (pp 56-57, 
above) From the time of the Perry expedition he had been interested in Japan There had been a prior appoint- 
ment, that of John R Brodhead (nomination, Mar 3, commission sent. Mar 10, 1855), which was declined on 
March 17, 1855 Brodhead was one of those who supported Harris for -tiae place, to which the latter was appoint- 
ed on August 4, 1855 He early had a taste of the kind of attention idiich he was to receive when a letter 
(Aug 6) arrived from Marcy without some of the specified enclosures On August 23, 1855, the State Department 
requested the Navy Department to provide passage to Shimoda for Harris and to arrange a suitable ceremonial 
landing (The instruction book contains a telegram of Feb 21, 1861, revoking the appointment of Robt B Brad- 
ford as consul-general at Shimoda ) Concerned about his health, Harris appointed his interpreter, Heusken, as 
vice consul (Jan , 1867) 

For the relation between internal difficulties (created by hostile daimyS) and efforts of the Japanese au- 
thorities to secure Harris' agreement to a restriction of the consular right of free travel, under a deceptive 
phrase, "except on business", and for his rejection of the plan see Cosenza, The Complete Journal , 514-515 (Jan 
26, 1868) A later entry (647-648) indicates a desire of the Japanese to restrict consular officers to their 
consular districts Harris feared this point niight wreck the entire treaty, but finally agreed to a provision 
giving the right office travel simply to the minister and consul-general 
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The Kanagawa- failed to win favor when mer- 
lokohama Ones- chants aiilvea to begin ac- 
tion j Harris at tlve trafling The Japanese 
Yedo as officials themselves sought 

Minister to persuade the foreign rep- 

resentatives to allow the 
substitution of iokohama The issue which de- 
velooea hr-.s received previous attention ■*= It 
?;as finally agreed that the consulates should 
oe at Kanagava, according to treaty, and that 
foreigners mignt reside there (if they chose), 
but tr^de movea to fokohama The tvro places 
were t/o miles apart vj land, or three miles 
across the cay, Yokohama being on the south 
side of a small arm opening into Yedo Bay 
The harbor oi Shimoda was to be closea after 
January 4, 1860 The formal opening of Kana- 
gawa occurred on July 1, 1859 (following the 
aate in the British treaty) and on July 4 
Farris raised the flag over the consulate, at 
the temole of Hongaku;]! On July 7 he was es- 
tablishea as Minister Resident at Yeao, in the 
temple of Zempukuji — culmination of the career 
of a former merchant who had served as a con- 


sul (though not a merchant-consul in the usu- 
al sense) In the latter part of the year 
Harris notified Aiaerican citizens that Niigata, 
specified in the treaty, would not be opened 
on January 1, 1860, as planned, the harbor 
having been proven unsatisfactory ® 

By the date for the opening of the 
new port of Kanagawa the Japanese had built 
many public buildings, houses, roads, and 
wharves, at great expense 
Toiohana Made The official housing of for- 
Ready; Dorr signers in a ready-made set- 
at the Kanaga- tlement, and the strong pref- 
wa Consulate erence of merchants for Yoko- 
hama left the consulate with 
very little commercial company ® Before 
leaving for Yedo, Harris appointed E M Dorr 
as acting consul at Kanagawa He was engaged 
in his duties, at least informally, by June 
10, 1859 On June 30 he notified the governor 
of Kanagawa of his appointment and requested 
an interview 

Harris’ early isolation, the almost 
unique nature of his situation and his problem 


*Pp 175-174 and 175, above 

^Copies were sent to the minister of the United States in China, and to Consul Keenan at Hongkong, as well 
as to juaencan officers in Japan An interesting featxxre of the opening of ports in Japan was the specifica- 
tion of the dates by treaty 

®Cf S Japan Des , Harris to Gass, No SI, Jly 4, 1859 On land profiteering see Satow, A Diplomat in 
Japan , 24, this writer says that some consular employees participated in that activity 

The ready-made character of arrangements gave Yokohama a different character from that of Nagasaki More- 
over, foreign merchants at the former place dealt with a lower class of Japanese, — commercial adventurers, idio 
accounted for many of the charges of broken faith Satow says that the customhouse officers were corrupt (Of 
page 25 of his book for an account of the large staff of the local administration at Yokohama ) 

In the discussion of Yokohama, Harris and Alcock opposed, and Lord li favored, use of it It was at this 
ooint that Perry had signed his treaty A Japanese work relates to Yokohama at this time— Gokaiko Yokohama ? 
yedzu (Plan of Yokohama y?hen Opened to Commerce, 1859) There Is also S 0ta«s Yokohama Enkaku-shl (Course of 
Development of Yokohama) Dennys* Treaty Ports , 579ff is useful Satow ( op cit , ch II) gives an inter- 
esting accoimt of Japanese ports at the outset Pertinent illustrations appear in Fortune's A Narrative of a 
Journey , etc , in A van Otterloo's Japan, and on llie Perry Narrative , Vol 1, facing page 401 

Treat states that in November, 1869, there were only twenty foreign merchants resident at Yokohama On three 
American Protestant missionaries settled at Kanagawa in the autumn of 1859 see Murdoch, A History of Japan, III, 
S62 Alcock ( Capital of the Tycoon , II) gives the number of foreigners at Kanagawa in the third year of trade 
as 126 (British 55 and Americans 38). Gf. Paske-Smith, Western Barbarians, 357-358 

In 1856 there was some interest in the United States on the question of the expediency of establishing a 
consulate in the Loo Choo islands If. H. Seward of New York introduced a resolution on this subject into the 
Senate on August 7, 1856 (See also above, p 56 ) Commander Glynn visited the islands on his way to Japan 
in 1849 On several shrewd arguments of the daisyo of Satsuma, at the beginning of the period of foreign 
trade with Loo Choo, and for the French in relation to Satsuma, cf I Takekoshl, The Economic Isoects of the 
GivlUzatlon of Japan , III (New York, 1930), 278-279 This daimyo*s junks were allowed to trade 
with the islands, a dependency of his fief, but also In touch with China (Treat, Early Dip Eels , 8 ) It was 
hoped that ty permitting the French to trade in Loo Qioo other foreigners could be held at arm's length with 
French help ’ 

of Washington , 63 Dorr's letters to the Department b^an in July His despatch of 
Sept 5, 1859 is bound with 1 Hakodate Cl . The first ’'instruction”, regarding his appointment, is on page 238 
of index volume 46 (May 26, I860) He continued to 1862. Keim (41-3, S Ex Doc 7 ) found no records prior to 
1866 ?dien he inspected the office some years later. 
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Problems En- of justifying and continuing cordiality and sometimes reached the point of 

cotmtered ty his presence, and the rush of actual hostility The first British minister 

Harris, Sotably eager and often unscrupulous intemperately called the traders who were 

the Ourren<y, merchants which followed the present the "scum of the earth" Many of the 

and Consular opening of ports made his merchants had been sent from China by long 

Court Action task ejctraordinarily taxing established firms Others appear to have 

In addition to his diplomatic been individual adventurers 
negotiations, there were special problems of The question of the quality of foreign 

different kinds The most vexing of these and Japanese merchants attracted much notice 

concerned the currency question, which con- The low esteem in which traders were held in 

tinned to irritate both foreigners and Japan- Japan by men of rank empha- 

ese throughout the period Discussion of the Problems Relat- sized the shortcomings of for- 

currency question has presented the issues lag to the eign business men In con- 

involved and Harris’ part in the attempts to Character of nection with charges that 

settle them ® The problem of translation Traders American naval officers mis- 

which figured prominently in China existed, used their position in order 

but with variations which have been made ap- to secure excessive amounts of coin to use in 

parent Fortunately Harris had the services commercial operations, Harris pointed out the 

of a Dutch interpreter, although trilingual inability of Japanese of eminence to under- 
translations were troublesome ® Ignorant of stand the "monstrous paradox" of "a person, 

whether the judicial act of August 11, 1848 bearing the military commission of a great 
had been extended to Japan, Harris was driv- Comtry engaging in trade" Much is said 
en by necessity to proceed on the assiamptlon of the dishonesty of Japanese merchants Yet, 
that it was operative for the Japan offices as in China, it was not many years before 

as well as for those In China, and to trust foreign merchants began to look back to the 

that Congress would approve his policy retro- "old days" at the beginning of trade with a 

actively He limited his use of the act of feeling that conditions had been better at 

1848 to penalties for misdemeanors, and await- the outset than they were subsequently Prom- 
ed Departmental instructions regarding other issory notes and other financial Intricacies 
types of cases Failure to set consular court assisted dishonest dealings, some believed 
machinery in motion would have damaged the Bargains were better kept when the only form 

whole project of international relations of agreement was the clapping of hands 

There were many Americans and other foreign- "’Once a Japanese of the old merchant class 
ers whose conduct called for sharp restraint clapped his hands, he felt a hundred times 

While Harris encountered difficulties with more bound than he does today on putting his 

the Japanese authorities on the one hand he seal to a promissory note Such comment 

was distressed by his importunate countrymen calls to mind expressions of praise for the 
on the other Relations between the Yokohama Chinese Co-hong 

commercial community and the legations lacked Takekoshl attributes the earlier 

®See above, 217ff Gf also Archives Outside of Washington , 65 {protest on a monetary matter, Jly 2, 

1859, in the consulate's archives) Another item on the same page indicates that the consulate protested 
against the location assigned it 

*Satow (op clt , 25) gives an interesting account of linguistic confusion and Its bad results 
It was a blow to Harris vdaen the valuable Heusken temporarily left him without allowing him a single day to 
provide a substitute, Heusken thought he was acting with Harris' consent and later resumed his duties The con- 
sul-general complained that he could not hold a good interpreter for less than twenty-five hundred dollars — the 
amount paid in the British service Although Heusken had been engaged on October 1, 18S5, his salary had not 
commenced until March 1, 1856, his work was arduous and valuable and yet instructions from the Treasury Depart- 
meat as to the mode of paying him actually reduced his pay He learned much of the Japanese language ( 2 Japan 
Des , July 4 and Aug 20, 1859 ) Harris himself learned enough to enable him to deal with his servants (Gosenza, 
250 ) 

Japan Des ., Harris to Cass, No 27, Jtme 8, 1859, from Shanghai 
^^Paske-Smith, Western Barbeurlans, 267 Satow ( op clt , S5 and 27) gives a criticism and a sane comment re- 
garding small frontier commercial communities For a later quarrel between the communl-ty and United States Con- 
sul G S Fisher see Paske-Smith, 268-269, features of life at Yokohama are mentioned on pages 267ff In New 
York Harris later came to be known as "the Old Tycoon" 

^ ^5 Japan Des , No. 7, Feb 14, 1860 
loused by Paske-Smlth, op cit , 207 

E Papinot's Historical and Geographical Dlotionaiy of Japan, etc., 128-129, describes the system of the 
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inconvenience created for foreigners b/ lower 
Japanese officials to a misunderstanding by 
these Japanese of the purposes of their su- 
periors, ■fthicn he descrioes 
The Effort to as a desire (in opposition to 
Modify Restric- "conservatives’*) to introduce 
tlons of Trade traae under the guise of "sup- 
plying tneir [ i e , foreign- 
ers'] shlBs" The commissioners at the 
port of hd.nagawa changed ratndly Ishibashi 
points out tnat, contrary to foreign economic 
tneory, the Japanese at first restrictea ex- 
ports, Dut were more liberal regarding im- 
ports jaithough tne bakufu, or Shogunate, 
pretenaea to carr> on trcide freely at the 
openea aorts, it reall> limited ertorts on a 
number of prete^cts Among commodities pro- 
hibited to private interests as articles of 
direct sale vere goods known as ’'fedo monop- 
olies" ( Edo [Yeaoj- mawashi-hin ] , including 
miscellaneous grains, oil, tallow, dry goods, 
and raw silk Before erportation these had 
to go by way of fedo, on the principle that 
only those goods shoula be sold to foreigners 
which represented a surplus over home demand 
Some difficulty was eypenenced at Nagasaki 
in buying these articles, which had to go to 
Yedo, for inspection, and then to Kanagawa 
Purchasers uneible to buy on the spot called 
such indirection a violation of treaty Their 
particular protest was against restrictions 


on silk It IS said that the Yedo government 
later tried to form a group of merchants to 
control the silk trade (a pxirpose reminiscent 
of the Co-hong at Canton), but foreign diplo- 
macy checked the attempt For many months 
Harris demanded substantially unrestricted 
trade This matter, and the difficulty of 
securing enough Japanese coins for purposes 
of trade, caused a number of complaints to 
Harris from the other American consular of- 
fices in Japan By the beginning of 1860 
Japanese officials at open ports had been or- 
dered not to restrict the sale and export of 
merchandise, and Harris felt that the ques- 
tion was settled 


Shipping 

There were several attempts of Amer- 
ican vessels to engage in commerce with Japan 
(before and after Perry’ s treaty) , prior to 

the grant of the right in the 
Elarly Aaerican treaty of 1858 The first 
Vessels in American ship to visit Japan 
Japanese after the Perry treaty was 
Waters, and At- the Lady Pierce, of San Fran- 
tempts to Trade Cisco, which the owner, Silas 
E Burrows, took there (July, 
1854) with the express purpose that she should 
be the first to enter under the treaty This 


go-ahuln-bvme, i e., those Japanese possessing a patent from the Shogun to carry on foreign trade, and lists the 
names of the houses having the privilege at Kyoto, Sakai, and Nagasaki Certain daimyo’ also had the right 

^^ The Economic Aspects of Japan , III, 318 

^®Goro Ishibashi, "Ishin Zengo nl Okeru Gaikokuboeki ni Tsxiite" (On Foreign Trade before and after the Restor- 
ation), in Shirin (History), Vol. 8, Nos S-3 (Taisho IE, 1983, Apr and Jly ), 3 Japan Des , Harris to Cass, No 
4, Jan 16, 1860 

^®The convention of 1857 gave the right to make purchases, "iri-thout the intervention of any Japanese official”, 
to the consul-general only For such scant trade as had been implied by the Perry treaty (Arts Vl-VIIl) the 
intervention and control of Japanese officers had been prescribed This treaty had an almost negative charac- 
ter The treaty of 1858 was positive !Bi 0 1857 agreement took a small step away from the first document by ar- 
ranging (Art II) that in order to supply the wants of American ships at Shimoda and Hakodate American citizens 
might reside at those places— Japanese locations for nhat appears to have been primarily a trade between Amer- 
icans (Note the words, "It being kno?m tnat American ships .cannot have their wants supplied by the Japanese", 
and compare Takekoshi’s views, mentioned in the text of this page 

Early vessels reaching Japan from the eighteenth century have been mentioned in works by Treat, Gubbina 
(esp p 48), Dennett (ch XIII), PauUin, Callahan, and others, Ry 1881 a Massachusetts whaler had been not- 
ed off the coast of Japan ( Oommonwealth Hist of Maas , IV, 404 ) Olyphant and Company of Canton had failed, 

naturally, in an attempt in 1837 to induce the Japanese to relax their exclusive policy The whaler Lawrence 

was wrecked in Ihe Kurile Islands on May 86, 1846 (SO-1, S Mis Doc 80 , p 5 ) The men received severe 

treatoent On the Manhattan see the same document, and George R Howell, "The First Visit of an American Ship 
to Japan and Its Results", in Trans of the Albany Institute , IZ (Albany, 1879), 147-158, Indicating that Cap- 
tain Cooper made a good impression on the Japanese and giving a good description of Japanese methods of enforc- 

ing the exclusion law On Cooper, see too Paullin, Dip Negots , Chap ZVIII The Lagoda was wrecked xn 1848 
and Glynn removed ihe seamen in 1849 (in the Preble) Note S2-1, S Ex Doe 59, 18-19, 88, and passim (in- 
cluding the death of an American idio escaped from prison in Japan) An account of remarks by Brown^aaSer of 
Wilmington , appears in 3 Bhanghai CL , with Murphy's No 22, Nov 1, 1855 It shows the difficulty of con- 
versations with the Japanese at that time. 

It is convenient to join with these remarks a reference to the long-standing interest of the American 
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vessel, described as a clipper ship, was well 
received, and approached Yedo Thousands of 
Japanese Inspected the ship, and not a sin- 
gle article was stolen Large nresents of 
articles such as silk and porcelain were made 
to Burrows He was not optimistic about com- 
mercial prospects The disappointment of 
Reed and Dougherty, arriving in the Caroline 
E Foote In 1855, attracted considerable no- 
tice Their purpose was to deal in whaling 
stores and Japanese goods The schooner Wil- 
mington was not allowed to trade Hor was the 


Refasal of schooner General Pierce , at 
Permission Shimoda on October 5, 1856, 
to Soma permitted to land certain am- 
Applicants munition — because it was too 

old, the vessel departed for 
Hongkong This vessel was later sold to 
the Russian government The bark Messenger 
Bird (Captain Homer, from Boston, by way of 
the Sandwich Islands and Guam), with Edward 
F Hall (aged 18) as supercargo, arrived on 
March 9, 1857, with assorted merchandise 
Hall desired to trade before going to Hakodate 


government in establishing relations with Japan In 1835 Edacund Roberts, maker of a treaty with Slam, had been 
directed to go to Japan for this purpose He died in 1836 and the mission was abandoned (Paullin, 221-222 ) 
Cushing had hoped to make a treaty with Japan He was given, a power dated August 14, 1844 ( 1 China PI , ho 9, 
Calhoun to Cushing, Aug 15, 1844), which did not reach him before his return to the United States Publication 
of the correspondence of the Cushing mission to China resulted in a House resolution calling for conimercial ar- 
rangements with Japan and Korea (Gf also Part I, above, passim A memorial was presented to the Senate ^Dix 
of New York, June 8, 1856 — from presidents of marine insurance companies, shipbuilders, and steam-engine manu- 
facturers ) 

Commodore Biddle was unsuccessful, in 1846, in carrying out his authorisation to make a treaty ( 5 China 
W, end , Jly 6, 1846, with No 17 ) A H Everett, Commissioner to China, had given his authority (of 1845) 
to Biddle at Rio de Janeiro Everett asked for another power (Ibid , No 8, Everett to Buchanan, Boston, 

June 17, 1846 ) On the unfriendly attitude of the Japanese government see ibid , Everett to Buchanan, No 12, 
Oot 26, 1846, from Macao, enclosing the informal Explanatory Edict, which Insisted on Japanese freedom to man- 
age their affairs as they pleased and argued that the unimportant Dutch trade at Nagasaki constituted no prece- 
dent (a special Dutch embassy with a war vessel was unsuccessful in 1845 in an attempt to secure greater com- 

mercial freedom Ibid , Everett to Buchanan, Ho 14, Hov 9, 1846 ) A letter for Aulick mentioned in 1 China 
DD, No 5, Parker to Webster, June 13, 1851, is not located in the archives of the Department of State Aulick 
was recalled before executing hia commission 

A H Palmer presentation of fants about Japan and its commodities is contained m Hunt's March Mag , 

Vol IS (Jly -Dec , 1846), 141-144 Another view of Western ideas of Japan at the time may be secured from the 

"Introduction” (Tol 1) to Perry’s Narrative In the Division of Manuscripts of the Library of Congress there 

is a journal of John Glendy Sproston, relating to Perry's visit and the manners and customs of the Japanese 
Fortune's A Narrative of a Journey, etc , chs. XVI — KVH, gives a naturalist's description of agricultural and 
industrial products of Japan iFwas apparently with axirprlse that a later writer in The Gentleaan's Magazine 
observedi "these hitherto unknown barbarians appear not only to know all that the Middle Ages knew, but in some 
respects are beyond them and us as well " (W Burges, "The Japanese Court in the International Exhibition", 

S S , Vol XIII, Sept , 1862, 254 ) 

For early interest and for treaties of European powers see books by various writers mentioned above Rele- 
vant provisions of these agreements are used in the present work On the cooperative policy and American lead- 
ership in Japan, as contrasted with the situation in China, see Dennett, Americans In Eastern Asia, 345 Men- 
tion may be made of a letter from Lord Napier to the Earl of Clarendon on July 3, 1857 (No 125, 218—219, in 
F 0 5/672), indicating that Appleton, of the Department of State, had showed no disposition to give the Brit- 
ish representative more Information about Harris than was absolutely necessary The effort of Napier to pro- 
mote cooperative action between Harris and Bowring with reference to Japan is observed in ibid , Napier to 
Clarendon, No 137, Jly. 21, 1857, 295-296, enclosing a memorandum (297-299) descrxbing Hanis* despatches of 
Nov. 25 and Dec 10, 1856, on negotiations for treaty changes, currency, and Bowring's permission to Harris to 
report to the Japanese the Englishman's vigoroxis plans about a treaty 

^’’The tonnage of this ship Is not known. The schooner General Pierce , idiich appeared later, was also of San 
Francisco Such descriptive material as is available would indicate that they were not identified through care- 
less recording, but that their names joined in doing honor to the President and his lady For the reception of 

Dat^y Pierce see Hildre-th's Japan As It Was and Is (1855), 554 This contemporary work of the time is gen- 
erally instructive, though sometimes inaccurate 

^®Cf 142n , for comment on settlement of their debt 

i®She was at Shanghai and Hakodate See above, note 16 For the Halcyon (May 25) see the account of shipping 
at Nagasaki, in the following chapter 
aoooseuza. The Complete Journal, 240n 
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ana the Amur River to set up a ship chandleiy 
Harris f interpreter , Heusken> assistea him 
v/ith a translation of his merchandise list, 
but Rail coula sell nothing on account of his 
exorbitant prices ior some items Hams 
paid the supercargo in silver, at a high fig- 
ure, and Hall desired to pay Harris for his 
ovm obligations in gold, at a 75^ loss to 
that officer "It takes a New England man 
to do such tnings " The vessel left on Marcn 
29, 1857 


for themselves, that the trade of Japan was no object 
to us, that all we cared for was that our ships could 
mav>=. repairs and get supplies " (Hams, in Co- 
senza, Ihe Complete Journal , 495 On July 29 of that 
year he made his commercial treaty 

"The Americans bring presents Presents now, 
to be bought hereafter Good will, to head long bills 
of imports " (Amy Lowell, in her Can Grande’s Castle , 
the poem "Guns as Keys, and the Great Gate Swings" ) 


Accoralng to the first regularly "re- 
turned" renorts of snipping, the bark Tempest 
(330), a New London whaler, arrived on Novem- 
ber 12, 1858, from Hakodate, 
Shipping under Captain Gizrdon L Al- 
StatistioB lyn Her cargo was whaling 
stores, and she departed for 
a cruise on November 30 A large increase 
of shipping from 1859 is shown by reference 
to Appendix 4 C Regarding the trade from 
September, 1859, It was reported on July 11, 
1860 that four vessels had cleared for the 
United States These of course were but part 
of tne i-merican tonnage in Japanese waters 
Mucn was employed in the trade between Japan 
and China Shanghai was then the great 
transnipment point According to Paske- 
Smlth, the shipping of all nations at Yoko- 
nama from 1859 was 1859, 49 (British, 25) , 
1860, 98 (British, 50), 1861, 84 (British, 
36), 1863, 170 (British, 100) of 64,420 
tons 


Trade 

" Saturday, January 9, 1858 I [stated 

to the Japanese] that the United States asked nothing 


The first American firm at Yokohama 
was Walsh, Hall and Company (from 1859) 
British firms were Jardine, Matheson and Com- 
pany, and Dent and Company 
First Steps, The two leading merchants 
and Early were the Englishman Keswick 
American and the American George Hall 

Herchants (from 1859) In 1860, be- 

sides Walsh, Hall and Company 
the American firm of R B Smith and Company 
(later Smith, Archer and Company) was in op- 
eration 


According to figures from the United 
States, imports into the country from Japan 
during the year ending June 30, 1855 amount- 
ed to $6,527 ($477 free, the 
Growth of Tradej rest dutiable), and exports 
Statistics for were ml In 1860 the val- 


Exports and ues were $55,091 ($45,855 

Imports dutiable), all in American 

vessels, and $138,774, re- 
spectively Commerce and Navigation fig- 
\ires show that of the exports to Japan in 
this year nearly two-thirds were domestic, 
carried entirely by American tonnage, the 
foreign exports were nearly all duty-free 


^■^Cosenza, The Complete Journal , 331-332, 335-337 Hams makes no formal "entry" for her 

^^ 2 Japan Pes , Harris to Cass, Ho 45, Dec 31, 1858 

^^ Gom Reis , I860 , 405 A P and 0 steamer operated between Shanghai and Japanese ports from 1859, with 
a fixSt-class passenger rate, lokohama to Shanghai, of $150, and Yokohama to Hongkong, of |210 

For American figiures relating to ports in the United States see below. Appendix 4 C (table and comment in 
preliminary statement) 

®^Paske<-attith, Western Barbarians , 222 See the same work, 342-353, for a list of all ships at Yokohama from 

the latter part of 1861 to December, 1865 Of the 18 entries in 1861, chiefly in October and November, 5 were 
British merchant vessels and 3 were American 2 are given as "Japanese ship" — the Daniel Webster and the F*=!una. 
Of a total of 81 in 1862, 21 were American. 

The transfer to Yokohama from Shimoda has been related The harbor of Shimoda would hold scarcely half a 
dozen vessels at a time. Japanese waters were rough and IJie shores were uncharted Pilots were needed Ref- 
erences giving details oi regulations for pilots and for supplying vessels at Shimoda, with rates, are supplied 
above, 75n Bowditch’s book on navigation was translated into Japanese by Nakahama Manjiro, who had lived in 
the United States and was an officer on the first Japanese steamer to cross the Pacific (L D Eldred, "Story 
of Nakahama", in The Fairhaven Star , J3y. 5, 1918 ) 

®®For provisions of treaties iriiich relate to trade see above, 75-76 
Harris early had looked to the ease of raising xevenue by customhouse duties as an attraction to the Japan- 
ese (No 20, Nov 25, 1856 ) 

®®Paske-Sfflith, op eli , 265-266, 363 For early firms see Satow, A Diplomat in Japan, 27 Augustine Heard 
and Company were reoresented in 18161 

S’" Uni ted States, Treasury Department, Bureau of Statistics, Ck>m Asia and Oceanica (1898), 1281-1282 
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goods (in 1896 imports into the United 
States from Japan were $25,557,038 — about 
four-fifths free — , and exports to that coun- 
try were $7,689,685 — nearly all domestic ) 

The exact distribution among ports of Japan 
Is not known, and it is questionable whether 
the earlier figures, and an item of $4,000 
worth of exports to Japan in 1845, can be ac- 
cepted with confidence In 1856 the imports 
into the United States were |16,821 and the 
exports therefrom were |4, 000 1857 and 1858 

show no figures In 1859 goods worth |295 
were entered, and there were no exports Cus- 
tomhouse figures obtained by the British con- 
sul for the general foreign trade of Yoko- 
hama followi"^^ 

Imports Exports 


1859 

1860 
1881 
1868 


$150,000 

945,700 

1,478,000 

13,397,000 


$400,000 
3,954,000 
g, 682,900 
17,698,000 


On the basis of secondary information Harris 
believed (July 11, 1860) that the export 
trade of Japan from September, 1859, when it 
became noticeable, had amounted to $5,000,000 
— chiefly raw silk (S,000 bales) and tea 
(15,000 chests) He allowed half a million 
dollars for vegetables, wax, and oil There 
were certain articles shipped to China, in- 
cluding many foodstuffs 


Figures for Yokohama which are given 
in Williams ’ The Chinese Commercial Ouide 
(254) for 1860, the first full year of trade, 
are somewhat different from those in the 
brief table given above — estimated exports, 
$4,325,000 (one-half in British vessels) Of 
this sum, over $2,500,000 represented raw 
silk alone, and $800,000 went for tea, oil, 
and copper The 35,012 pounds of tea going 
to the United States from Japan in 1860 had 
a value of $4,103 The imports of Yoko- 
hama in 1860 were over $1,050,000 Of this 
amount, about one-half represented cotton 
goods and two-fifths woollen goods The 
difference between imports and exports was 
paid in specie The total value of the for- 
eign trade of the port during the year was 
estimated at about $10,000,000 Foreign 
goods were taken mostly in exchange for na- 
tive produce rather than from a genuine de- 
mand. Imports early included cotton and cot- 
ton yarns At Nagasaki some American cottons 
had entered by way of China Yokohama rapid- 
ly forged ahead of Nagasaki, however, in the 
import trade In 1861 the volume of business 
rose sharply The year from July, 1860, to 
July, 1861, showed an increase over the pre- 
ceding year in bales of raw silk exported 
from 5,000 to 12,000, and tea rose from a 
trifle to nearly 5,000,000 pounds Alcock 
states that at the outset some of the finer 
Japanese silks realized four shillings a 


®®Paske-Smith, op oAt , SOS This writer states that at lokohajaa in the second half (following the formal 
openiag of the port) , imports did not reach a great amount, although the '’Treasure Trade" must have been worth 
several hundred thousand pounds For tea and silk exports from the end of the period see ibid , 215 It is 
stated that in L860 there were no direct shipments reported from lokohama either to Europe or America, but cp 
the opposite page Japanese production methods for silk and tea early improved It was realized ty thoughtiul 
persons that imports could not be extended rapidly until new wants were created. 

^ ^Oom Reis , 1860 , 403 Commerce and Navigation (year ending June 30, 1860 — ^BTo 5, pp 257, 259) gives im- 
ports of silk from Japan at American ports ast piece goods, $2,419, raw silk, $4, and sewing silk, $11 These 
were listed with duty-paying items, raw silk was generally free at the time The same volume (p 490) shows 
that all the duty-paying raw silk ($104,692) entered at Mew lork Eaw silk free of duty ($1,235,976 — $1,224,392 
at Hew lork and the remainder at Boston) is given according to customs districts ( ibid , Mo 9, p 416), carri- 
ers ($1,021,489 in American vessels, and $214,487 in foreign vessels — ibid , Mo 6, p 295), and country of 
origin (China, $1,020,496, Japan, blank — ibid , No 5, p 18S) For detailed figures of total imports of dif- 
ferent specific forma of duty-paying silk and silk goods see page 503 of the volume cited 

^ °6tatements of Imports of Tea and Coffee into the United States 1789 to 1882 , pp 425-424 1860 was the 

first year showing a recorded entry in this work The amount was a mere trifle in comparison with that received 
from China By 1880 Japan was nearly abreast of China in these figures 

Goods seat from Japan to Shanghai in 1860 are estimated by one writer at nearly £1,000,000, including allow- 
ance for possible undervaluations in the statistics 

Ishlbaehl, writing in Shirla (as cited above, u 15), alludes to a publication ly the Treasury department in 
Japan, Mlhon Zaiaei Kelzal Shiryo (i e , financial documents of the Japanese government), volumes 3 and 7 of 
which relate to foreign trade These give only rules and regulations and do not give the actual condition of 
the trade Even for the early seventies the information is piecemeal, and such figures as are given are unreli- 
able The functions of the customs officers, states this writer, were not well defined at the tune, and it is 
far better to depend on foreign sources, especially the English and American consular records He also says 
that whatever documents in Japanese relate to this subject would he preserved in. the bakufu records and in let- 
ters exchanged between foreigners and officials rather than in records of the local offices as such 
®^Fortune, A Marratlve of a Journey, etc , 285 Of figures on opposite page. 
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pound more tnan the Lest Chinese silks The 
tulky exDoits (such as edihles for China) 
wnlch. figured at first and employed consider- 
able shipDing gradually lost importance in 
comparison ivith the more valuable but less 
bulisy articles, chiefly tea and silk 

It has been pointed out that in Chxna 
trie price of silk . as governed more hy the 
immense domestic demand than by the foreign 
purchases The opposite v/as 
Distarbance of tne case in Japan 1860 

the Domestic the Japanese were much trou- 
Marhet and Prices bled by tne advance in price 
of their necessities In- 

creases 7<ere reported of from 100 to 300 per 
cent above prices existing before July, 1859 
Before 1859 tne annual production of silk is 
said by one writer to have been about 40,000 
Dxculs, of excellent quality and low price — 
just enough for home consumption With ad- 
vances in price of about 100 per cent, quali- 
ty deteriorated Proauction rose in a short 
time o/er 25 per cent This economic dis- 
turbance affected the influential aristocracy, 
who were the chief consumers of silk Some 
of tne native merchants dealing in silk were 
injured or killed. Certain flights of pric- 
es affected the lower classes also At the 


same time foreign merchants were troubled by 
the failure of the demand for their imports 
to increase satisfactorily High prices for 
Japanese exports were believed to have caused 
neglect of home manufacture of some commodi- 
ties, and it was supposed that an enlarged 
demand for imports would result The expec- 
tation was groundless — another example of un- 
justified mercantile optimism Five years 
previously, S Wells Williams had written 
for Hildreth’s Japan As It Was and Is (558- 
562) a discussion of Japanese products and 
the probable effect of foreign trade, which 
included interesting and practical advice to 
that writer’s contemporaries on the way to 
initiate trade — slowly and in such a way as 
to provide a gradual expansion of Japanese 
demand. Its sober realism suggests a doubt 
as to the wisdom of the later treaties which 
opened the gates to Western mercantile pres^ 
sure in ways not provided for in the Perry 
treaty Of similar prophetic character were 
R, B Forbes' critical remarks in his work. 
On the Establishment of a Line of Mail Steam- 
ers to China (1855), emphasizing the self- 
sufficiency of the Japanese and attacking the 
ignorance of enthusiasts who would not see 
the necessity of a gradual growth of the trade 


Note 

on Domestic Chronology 


lEhe domestic situation in Japan during this 
period was characterized ty contradictions, and was 
largely confused and mismderstood in the minds of for- 
eigners at the time, who were unaware of the signifi- 
cance of existing divided authori-ty There were the 
Imperial court at Kyoto and a separate government of 
the Shogunate (Tokugawa family), with delegated pow- 
ers, in charge of actual administration at Xedo, i e , 
Tolsyo For details, see works by Gubbtns, Treat, and 
Murdoch (On financial and administrative difficul- 
ties of the Shogunate in years just before Perry see 
fak^oshi, The Econ Aspects of .Japan, III, 235- 
237 ) 

1853-1860 — Struggle involving two 

Japanese leaders H (Eamon no Kami) Naosuke (li 
Talro, or Regent li), convinced that Japan must drop 
her seclusion poliqy, was a strong supporter of the 
rule of the Shogunate. 


Lord Nariaki (of the anti-administration Mito branch 
of the Tokugawa family), retired lord of Mito, was op- 
posed to foreign contacts and hostile to the Shogu- 
uate’s policy (On his compulsory abdication in 1844 
see Gubbins, 93 ) 

1853 — ^Discord created by death 

of the Shogun leyoshi, succession of lesada 

1855 (Feb ) — Imperial approval of first 

foreign treaties Increasing influence of li 

1858 — ^Efforts of Lord Hotta, 

prime minister and then minister of foreign affairs 
(serving the Shogunate), to secure Imperial consent to 
new foreign treaties (The Harris treaty was signed 
without such approval ) Hotta opposed by many feudal 
lords, or daimyo (one leader, consistently, urging 
limitation of trade to articles useful to Japan) 


Capital of the Tycoon , I, SES-Sge, II, 328 — including developments in ledo and preparations for tea exports 
An Interesting ex^Kirt of rags declinea when the Japanese raised the price 
33 5 Japan Des , No. 16, May 15, 1860, Nitobe, The Intercourse Between the United States an d Japan, 93j For- 
tune, A Narrative of a Joumi^, etc , 287, Com ReXs , 1860, 408, and Paske-Smith, op. cit , 510 (prices of some 
imports in 1861) 
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Indignation of many daimyo, led by NariaAi, whose Mito 
party was defeated on the treaty question and was 
aroused on the issue regarding the heir to the Shogun 
Hariaki urged the claim of his own grown son against 
that of the minor son of the prince of Kii whom li 
Naosuke favored 

Talk of closing Japan again, Shogun's need of 
placating both the foreigners and the anti-foreign Im- 
perial court party at Kyoto 

1858 (June) — ^Appointment of li Naosuke 

as Regent, with full power to handle the crisis, espe- 
cially regarding the heir The important Lord Hotta 
supported the Regent with reference to foreign treat- 
ies and (like Nariaki) opposed him in the matter of 
the succession 

1858 (July) — ^Hesitant decision of li to 

sign the American treaty (July 29) without Imperial 
consent Renewed opposition to him and to the foreign 
policy of the Shogunate 

Soon Lord Hotta was dismissed hy li, on ac- 
count of the succession issue, as a means of consoli- 
dating his position against the opposition (anti-for- 
eign and/or pro-Mito-heir) 

1858 — ^Various missions from Sho- 

gun's gOYemment to the Imperial court at J^oto to se- 
cure consent to new foreign treaties (actually not se- 
cured until 1865) , tali of future Japanese hegemony 
over all nations, complication of the foreign issue ty 
growing contention of the Imperial court vs the Sho- 
gunate for authority over Japan, a fundamental ques- 
tion involving institutions in existence for over two 
and a half centuries 

1858 (Aug 4) — ^loung son of the prince of 

Kii proclaimed heir to the Shogun 

1858 (Aug 14) — ^Death of the Shogun lesada, 

creating many rumors as to causes The minor heir, 
lemochi, succeeded and his governm^t was under a Re- 
gency 


1858 (Aug ) — (Just before the Shogun's 

death) — 

Confinement of Nariaki and restraint of some 
opposing daiayo, with resulting indignation against 
Lord li 

Growth of bitterness between two factions at 

covirt 

Rift increasing between the Imperial House and 
the Shogunate 

1858 — (At this time, summer and 

autumn, European powers, m the wake of the Harris 
treaty, required treaties with Japan ) Writes P J 
Treat, ( Early Dio Reis , 117), "The negotiation of 
these later treaties, important as thqy seemed to the 
European diplomats, was but a troublesome detail to 
the harassed officials of the Shogunate ” 

1858 (Oct 16) — Temporary resignation of 

the leading pro-Shogunate officer at the Imperial co\art 
in Kyoto, punishment by the Shogunate of certain oppon- 
ents in the Court party 

1858 — ^By the end of the year, the 

Regent was successful in controlling his opponents 

1858-1859 (Winter) — Impractical agreement Tath 
a tendency toward a theory of foreign exclusion Tem- 
porary reconciliation of Court party and Shogunate 
(In the summer of 1859 Harris remarked on lessened eor- 
dialily 2 Japan Des , No 34, July 22 ) 

1860 (Spring) — ^Assassination of Regent Ii 

by Mito party, nursing its grievances Imminence of 
fall of the Shogunate Inability of li's successors 
to continue his policies, rising power of the Court 

Failure of internal developments to keep step 
with the notable changes in Japan's foreign relations, 
strong anti-foreign feelings Assassinations of for- 
eigners as well as native leaders toward end of period 
(For the slaying on Jan 50, 1860, of the arrogant Jap- 
anese who was interpreter at the British legation, see 
Treat, 14S-144 For interpretation of the domestic 
significance of events, see Gubbin3, Prog. of Japan , 

119 ) 



Chapter SO 

JAPAN NAGASAKI AND HAKODATE 


General aad Consular 


At none of the three offices in Japan 
by •which tne Department of State was repre- 
sented from 1859 was there an appointee who 
hela the title of “consul'* 
Informal, Pioneer Hams was a consul-general,. 
Character and and engaged also in diploma- 
Self-Reliance cj Dorr, at Kanagawa, was 
of Consular an acting consul At Hako- 
Actlvities in date the incumbent, selected 
Japan, Problems by the Department, was a com- 
of Local Author!- mercial agent, who also trad- 
ties, TJaders-band- ed on his own account, at 
ing Nagasaki the merchant ■who 

served under appointment from 
Harris was a vice consul, though sometimes 
referred to as an acting consul These atyp- 
ical consular establishments, like American 
commerce in Japan, began their activities 
without the usual procedure and traditions 
existing in older situations They were some- 
what detached, suffered from insufficiency of 
support and guidance, and, as a group remote 
from Washington, tended to make their own de- 
cisions and initial arrangements Hakodate 
and Nagasaki were too far from Harris ' office 
to permit quick receipt of the guidance which 
officers at these ports sought from him on 
several occasions The Japanese local offi- 
cials with whom they dealt had a similar 
problem of distance, to which must be added 
the limitation of their executive and dis- 
cretionary power, the fact that they were on 
the defensive, and the novelty of the desires 
of foreigners In this combination of cir- 
cumstances delay, complications, and mis'un- 
derstandings appeared. Yet in no case did 
the spirit of relations long fall to show 


signs of improvement and growing mutual ap- 
preciation In comparison with China, deci- 
sions were reached and settlements were ef- 
fected v/ith fair celerity 

At both of the consular offices under 
consideration here, problems arose regarding 
suitable land for the use of Americans At 
Nagasaki, Walsh cooperated 
with the British consul in 
consultations with the local 
authorities,^ but at Hakodate, 
Rice, the commercial agent, 
apparently worked the matter 
out alone, and even in the 
face of opposition and inter- 
ference from American naval officers At both 
places the necessity of holding consular 
court In the absence of any authority in Amer- 
ican law to do so was met by use of such tri- 
al measures as could be arranged Walsh, at 
least, secured authori 2 ation from Harris to 
conduct Judicial proceedings He also issued 
regulations to control the conduct of Ameri- 
cans at Nagasaki Such steps were essential 
if the American name was to command the re- 
spect of the Japanese. 

At Nagasaki there were evidences of 
foreigners* desire to avoid restriction of 
their rights in the manner to which the Dutch 
had been accustomed at Deshima 
Bights at in the centuries after their 
Nagasaki, Problems commerce had been confined to 
of the that harbor island ® At the 

Chinese same time, efforts were made 

to increase Japanese willing- 
ness to allow exports according to treaty, to 
secure a s'ufficient supply of a satisfactory 
medium of exchange for local use, and to ob- 
tain protection of property and rights The 


The Question 
of Land; Nn- 
certainty 
Regarding 
Consular 
Coxirt 


^Paske-Snd.'th (ffestera Barbarians. 245-S44) lists -fche names of seventeen American land-renters in 1860-1861 
Of the 205 foreigners resident in 1862, hut 52 were American, in comparison with 80 British and S8 Dutch (Of 
note S, below, for certain names.) 

On ■fche famous missionary, Verbeck, who arrived on November 7, 1859, see W. E Griffis* Verbeek of Japa-n , 
81j this book coments {p. 86) on •the relative Inconspicuousneas of foreigners at Nagasaki, a larger place 
than Kanagawa, and on their use of Japanese girls 

®In 1849 the Departaaaat of State tried unsuccessfully to facilitate the introduction into Japan of copies of 
the National Intalligenoer containing remarks ty A H. Palmer, leading apostle of trade promotion Other at- 
tends of the kind had been no more encouraging in Japan than in China The officials at Nagasaki rejected 
overtures 

The Treaty of Kanagawa in 18S4 omitted reference to Nagasaki as an open port English and Russian agree- 
ments of 1854 and 18SS partly opened the community "to foreign vessels, but in spite of -these documents it -was 
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Hakodate from Tielegrsyph. Hill 
(From Perry’s HarratiTe, YoIh, 1, facing page 447.) 
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Cninese who were present caused the consulate 
dlf ficult-^S in two respects First, they 
received certain privileges or favors which, 
±z was pointed out, other foreigners lacked 
Second, a numoer of them, in collusion with 
lawless Americans, took advantage of the 
device of entering Nagasaki as emnloyees of 
citizens or subjects of extraterritorial 
states and securing advantages in this man- 
ner ► 

Tov/nsend Harris' convention of 1857 
opened Nagasaki to American ships in want of 
repairs and supplies, hut it gave them no 
general trading privileges 
Opening of the The Consul-General thought 
Consular Of- these should await the sign- 
fice at ing of a genuine comnercial 
Nagasaki treaty or the abatement of 
restrictions on Dutch trade ^ 
His treaty of amity and commerce in 1858 spe- 


cified the exact date (July 4, 1859) when Na- 
gasaki (and Kanagawa) should he opened In 
this month the special privileges of the 
Dutch terminated, but the Chinese Trading 
Guild's monopoly of certain articles contin- 
ued for several years ^ Harris arranged for 
the creation of the consular office at Na- 
gasaki during the course of a trip to China 
in the late spring of 1859 It was estab- 
lished in May, when Harris made John G Walsh 
"Acting 0 S Consul", a term which the De- 
partment of State interpreted to mean "TJ S 
Vice Consul" The position was unsalaried, 
the appointee being remunerated by fees 
Walsh was a member of V/alsh and Company He 
entered upon his duties with insufficient 
equipment and instructions On December 26, 
1859 the consulate was destroyed by fire ® 

The new officer encountered taxing problems 
relating to currency, coal supply, the 


necessary in October, 1856, for Admiral Sir Michael Seymour to break through a bridge of boats maintained try of- 
ficials to prevent entry into the inner harbor After this experience, the Japanese guards offered no interfer- 
ence (Paske-Smith, op cit , 127-138 ) The Russian treaty had not mentioned Nagasaki among ports at which 
trade mlgnt oe conducted, but a supplementary treaty of October, 1857, carefully described rules for exchange 
of goons there and at Hakodate Oversight by the customhouse was close 

For Japanese desire (18SS) to secure foreign-rigged vessels, and for negotiations at Nagasaki, cf Murdoch, 

A History of Japan , III, 616, additional comment appears in Williams' Chin Com Guide , £52-253 Early voyages 
of American vessels to this place, in the late eighteenth century (under the Dutch flag), are mentioned in ref- 
erences appearing at the end of note 58, in Chapter 8 (p 137, above) 

The frontispiece of the first volume of Vijf Jaren in Japan, by the Dutch physician Pompe van Meerdervoort, 
gives an especially good view of the fine bay of Nagasaki on the early years of foreign intercourse la his A 
Narrative of a Journey (5-6, 9, 25), Fortune describes the brisk trade and the superiority of the place over 
ports of China with respect to convenience, cleanliness, and healthfulness An interesting and detailed plan 
of Nagasaki may be seen facing page 184 of Ckiassiron' s Notes sur le Japoa, la China et I'Inde 
Japan Des , No 7, June 18, 1857 

* Paske-Smith, op cit , 198-200 This writer relates the difficulties of the transition to open and direct 
trading, which involved concepts novel to Japanese merchants and officials The frequent closing of offices on 
Japanese and foreign holidays created confusion 

According to Satow, most of the territorial nobles of Western Japan had establishments at Nagasaki to which 
rice and other produce were sent for sale Their retainers thus came into contact with foreigners and purchased 
aims from them Friei^y feeling was increased by the American missionaries who gave English lessons to young 
samurai ( A Diplomat 3n Japan , £2 ) It was but a short time before, that the Japanese had desired the Dutdi 
to include in a treaty an article prohibiting "'the importation of Opium and Christianity (W B Reed, Prl- 
Vate Diary of Mission to China 1857-59, Oct 4, 1858, off Nagasaki, remarks on conversation with Commissioner 
Curtius concerning probable Japanese commercial cooperation and fear of Roman Catholic indiscretions ) Greater 
friendliness toward foreigners was shown at Nagasaki than existed farther ‘east (Williams, Chin Com Guide 

250 ) 

®As a result of disastrous fires, foreigners organized fire brigades early in 1860 On recreational activi- 
ties, religion, and the character of commerce, as well as for useful comments on newspapers, see Paske-Smith, 
op cit , 246-247 and 258-259 

At the outset the Department disallowed some of Walsh' s accounts ( Con Inst , Nagasaki— 29, 9, p 416 Cf 
1 Nagasaki CL , No 1, Jan 2, 1860, which marks the beginning of the repute from Nagas aV-! iRig letter did 
not reach Washington until April £2 Harris iiad written from Nagasaki on April 21, 1859, one of his letters, 
to the governor at Nagasaki, was dated May 9 ) Paske-Smith states that Harris had met the new consular officers 
for Nagasaki and Kanegawa in Caina According to the same writer, the brothers John E Walsh (presumably John 
G Walsh of the consulate) and Richard J Walsh, founders of Walsh, Hall and Company, and Douglas Frazar (owner 
of the first foreign shop in Japan) were among tne Americaus present at the opening (Op cit , 228, 230 ) In 
his despatch of April 21, Harris reported the presence of several Americans and a number of American Vessels 
On British consular officers see Paske-Smith, 228-£29j Michie, The Englishman in China , n, 14_15 and 
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foreign quarter, translation, affairs of mer- 
chants, privileges of Chinese, use of the 
flag, and administration Imperfect organ- 
ization of the Japanese customhouse created 
handicaps ® The appointment supplied a means 
of checking the misbehavior of American sail- 
ors 


The Port 
of 

Hakodate 


It is a far cry from the early visits 
of American whalers at Hakodate to the ap- 
pearance (1934) of the American baseball 

hero. Babe Ruth, and his com- 
rades for a game with the 
Nippon All-Stars American 
athletes carried on the con- 
tacts begun by those New Englanders whose 
game was the chase of leviathan and whose 
score was measured in barrels of oil From 
these hardy seamen Commodore Perry derived 
some of his information before he left for 
Japan Situated on an island-like headland 
at the southern tip of the island of Hokkaido 
(Yezo), Hakodate calls to mind the Rock of 
Gibraltar It lies at the north side of the 
Straits of Tsugaru, on a large and fine har- 
bor The anchorage is superior to the one 
formerly used at Shimoda but inferior to that 
of Yokohama Hakodate served as a prosper- 
ous entrepot for trade with eastern Hokkaido 
It sent a few articles of commerce to China ’’ 
Perry’s treaty had provided for the 
opening of the port one year after the docu- 
ment was signed (on March 31, 1854) The 
place had already attracted attention as a 


Perry’s Visit possible base for some West- 
ern pov/er ® The harbor was 
surveyed in the spring of 1854 by members of 
the Perry expedition The five visiting 
ships alarmed the people ana, as happened 
near the capital, some families were sent in- 
to the country Certain officers had to be 
disciplined for brutality to shopkeepers 
S V/ells V/illiams, the famous missionary- 
publisher and scholar who accompanied Perry, 
proven himself a genuine diplomat in his deal- 
ings with the Japanese authorities curing 
what he regarded as a very pleasant visit He 
used some Japanese ® Local officers lacked 
the notice from Yedo wnich had been arranged 
to tell them of the visit and were even unin- 
formed concerning the treaty itself Perry 
nevertheless requirea conformity to its pro- 
visions 


The Treaty of Kanagawa was silent on 
the subject of consular representation at 
Hakodate The Convention of Shimoda (Art II) 
provided for resiaence of a 
Consxilar vice consul In framing this 
Provisions document Harris nad in mind 
in the the advantage of the North 

Treaties, Pacific \<haling fleet The 
Confusion treaty of 1858 called only 
of Arrangements for consular officers at 

Japanese ports with the ti- 
tles of consuls or consular agents It has 
been seen that the Japanese wanted only an 
informal arrangement for a ’’Protector of 
Americans " On June 18, 1857, the day after 
signing the Convention of Shimoda, Harris 


Hodgson, A Residence , xxix These appointees, too, were brought from China and were installed under the eye of 
their diplomatic superior Difficult steps in tbe arrangement of a foreign settlement are described above, 
pp 174-175 

Walsh was absent from his district for two months during the first half of 1860, Richard J Walsh served as 
his deputy 

In 1872 Inspector Keim found the books and archives of the Nagasaki office in excellent condition 

Harris acted decisively in his efforts to secure from the authorities of the Japanese central government 
attention to complaints of the consular officer During his visit he successfully negotiated with the local 
go ernor regarding temporary accommodations for Americans, exchange of coins, and the export of certain arti- 
cles This governor exercised a control which had been transferred to the central authorities by the daimyo of 
Hizen (Williams, op cit , 250 ) A someidiat similar transfer at Hakodate is mentioned later 

*Por regulations of 1860 designed to avert difficulties between foreigners and Japanese, see above, 76n , 
and 83 Consular court cases are noted on p 97, regarding duties in the case of the Superintendent of Cus- 
toms Frazar see 186n In 1859-1860 the foreign community was very scattered, protection of foreigners by 
the "night watches" prior to completion of the foreign quarter, and the difficulties created by local Chinese, 
have been mentioned above, on p 143 For the currency question at Nagasaki, see Chapter 12, especially p 222 
’’The account of Hakodate in Dennys' The Treaty Ports of China and Japan, 612 ff , contains considerable de- 
scriptive material A view of the town and Its harbor faces page 10 of Graves’ Forty Years in nh-irie a work 
of probable value for the early narrative of this place, Luhdorf ’ s Acht Monaten in Japan. (Bremen, 1857) , has 
not been available Cf 5 Shanghai CL , Information with Murphy's No 22, Nov 1, 1855 (Brown's pessimistic 
remarks on his visit to Hakodate, Aug 30— Sept 9, 1855, and his comment on prices) 

® Among different Instances of interest, reference may be made to Houhaud’s Regions Nouvelles , 56n , cit- 
ing A Eoussln's Une Campagne sur les Cotes da Japon 

^ Tfae Life and Letters. 218-220 For Perry's trip and his interview see the Narrative , 7ol 1, Chap XXII 
^®The Japanese said the journey from Hakodate to Yedo took thirty days in summer and thirty-seven in winter 
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wrote that the Japanese objected to the ti- 
tle of consul or commercial agent He sug- 
gestea the term ^Yice consul” as least apt to 
cause difficulty Possibly he was unaware of 
Rice’s having already opened a commercial 
agency No indication is available of his 
knowledge j at that time, of Rice's appoint- 
ment Rice had v/ritten to Harris on May 17, 

1857 concerning his arrival, but the letter 

(apparently the first) was not received imtil 
June This officer had been notified 

of his appointment as early as June 26,1856 
In sending him out the Department, of course, 
was unable to foresee either the Japanese op- 
position to the presence of an appointee at 
Hakodate, or the fact that Harris was to pro- 
vlae in the Convention of Shimoda that the 
arrangement for a vice consul contained there- 
in should not go into effect until July 4, 

1858 Furthermore, from the standpoint of 
its own administrative theory, the Department 
felt no obligation to make formal provision 
for a commercial agent, regarded as an in- 
formal representative serving its own conven- 
ience and purposes, even though he actually 
discnarged duties practically identical with 
those of a consul Nevertheless, on Septem- 
ber 10, 1857, Rice objectea to Harris' ar- 
rangement in the Convention of Shimoda for a 
vice consul and asked for the title of consul, 
not so much to impress the Japanese as to im- 
prove nis status with American naval officers 
and other Americans Two years later he de- 
clined to renew his bond unless this conces- 
sion jsras made In asking to be made a con- 
sul, Rice quoted the governor's alleged de- 
sire to make Hakodate the leading port of 
Japan The commercial agent fatuously de- 
sired to have the Nagasaki office placed un- 
der his own, as a vice consulate. A year lat- 
er, however, ne wrote of high prices and cold 


winters and opined, after all, that a south- 
ern port might be more suitable for whalers 
The commercial agent opened his of- 
fice on May Day in 1857, seven weeks before 
the signing of the Convention of Shimoda, 

and two years before a con- 
The Commercial sular officer was established 
Agency Opened at Nagasaki He did not ap— 
Informally ply for a formal exequatur 
and received no formal rec- 
ognition The Department made the setting up 
of the agency a simple matter Rice was es- 
tablished in a commodious house in a temple 
yard, with a number of Japanese soldiers as 
servants In spite of advice from a mem- 
ber of the Perry expedition that lack of pomp 
would bring him contempt, he was given in- 
creasingly satisfactory treatment by the lo- 
cal authorities The Department's quiet- 
ness, however, became inattention when it 
failed to supply the necessary eqiiipraent for 
the office 

Political complications with the 
Japanese and attendant risks to Americans 
were almost non-existent Local preoccupa- 
tion with money-making re- 
Special Condi- quired no elaborate machin- 
tions Favoring ery The place was remote 
Peaceful Begin- from the centers of disaffec- 
nings of Aaer- tion from the Shogun' s gov- 
leans Contacts ernment Tokugawa influence 
was strong The town was 
transferred to the Shogun by the daimy^ of 
Matsumae to serve as a port of refuge for 
foreigners Among those points which have 
been the scenes of "last stands" in Japanese 
history Hakodate has an interesting place 
The island of Yezo had long been somewhat de- 
tached and had been governed under the light 
hand of the daimyo of Matsumae When sup- 
porters of the fading Shogunate in 1869 sent 


Harris stated that travel between Hakodate and Shimoda by junk was forbidden (Cosenza, The Complete Journal , 
577 ) The governor minimized the value of the place and its products, in comparison with Shimoda The chapter 
Narrative cited above provides much description 
Cosenza, The Complete Journal , 576 

consular provision in an earlier Russian treaty (Jan 26 /Feb 7, 1855), with supplementary articles, 
benefited Americans, through the aost-favored-nation clause in the Perry treaty, by permitting appointments in 
the year 1856 For a variation ("Consul" and "Gonsuljs") see Gubbins, op. clt , 257-238 
^^ 1 Hakodate GL , Sept 10, 1867, Com Reis , 1859 , 282 For abbreviated comment on the status of commercial 
agents see above, 76n 

^♦Rice went to Hakodate by way of China He was at Amoy in 1857, to consider a temporary appointment to the 
consulate there, during Hyatt's absence, no agreement was reached Cf Collins, Overland Explors , 325 
^®The Japanese governor at Hakodate In 1859 had been connected with the negotiation nf treaty 

(Blakeney, On the Coasts of Cathay and Gipango , 198-199 ) 

^*Hodgson, A Residence, etc , 96 Of Paske-8mith, Western Barbarians . 228 Alcock was present at Hakodate 
in the autumn of 18S9 Although he mentioned ( The Capital of the Tycoon, I, 200 and 249n ) attacks on some 
foreigners he thought the people were good-humored, and characterized the govemor as a fine old man of the 
better type of administrator, (ibid , I, 250.) 
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their naval forces under Admiral Enomoto to 
Hakodate the step was part of a movement to 
establish a separate state, sometimes re- 
ferred to as a republic The defeat of 

these forces occurred twelve years after the 
American commercial agency was opened If 
the intervening history of Hakodate was not 
obscure it was, at least, quiet Thus it 
happened that the preference of the Depart- 
ment of State for an inconspicuous represen- 
tation joined with the administrative condi- 
tion of this semi-autonomous frontier commu- 
nity to create an example of peaceful opening 
of relations, on the appropriate foundation 
of the Perry treaty Such conflicts as in- 
volved Americans seem to have been chiefly 
among themselves, especially among deserters 
and between them and their officers The 
acuteness of Rice’s difficulties with offic- 
ers of his country's navy has been emphasized 
in discussion of consular relations witn this 
branch of government 

On October 10, 1857, Rice was the on- 
ly foreigner at Hakodate By the summer of 
1858 a Dr Bates, son of a resident of Hono- 
lulu, had opened a hospital 
He was the only foreigner to 
settle there during the half 
year When Alcock visited 
the port in 1859 he found two 


Foreigners at 
Hakodate, 
Rice's Office 


Americans and a very few foreigners of other 
races Russians were present from time to 
time It nas been seen that Americans at 
Nagasaki came into contact vvith Dutchmen and 
the traditions of the Dutch trade, at the 
northern port the chief foreign factor of 
wnich they v;ere conscious was the Russian 
Much of the commerce witn Nikolaievsk, near 
the mouth of the Amur River, and location of 
the American commercial agency at "the Amoor", 
passed by Haicodate (On strong Russian influ- 
ence see, for examole, Com Reis , 1859 , 382, 
items of June 30, 1859 ) Rice was the guest 
of Harris at Shimoda from November 11, 1858, 
to February 3, 1659 W R Pitts, of Berlin, 
Maryland, served as deputj in the Hakodate 
office at least from the latter part of 1860, 
and soon became acting commercial agent when 
illness compelled his superior to take a trip 
(from November, 1860} 


Commerce of Nagasaki and Hakodate 


Much goods to and from China was car- 
ried by American vessels in the Nagasaki 
trade, including East Asiatic produce of dif- 
ferent kinds (articles of food, in particular) 
as well as commodities belonging strictly to 


Brinkley, A Hist of the Japanese People , 6S8, and Murdoch, A Hist of Japan , III 
^® 1 Hakodate OL. Rice to Gass, June 30, 1858 In the Miscellaneous Letters in the Department of State is 
filed a letter to Cass from Robert C Wood, Jr (Jly 17, 1858), noting the writer’s intention of trading in 
Japan and offering to take to Hakodate twelve Japanese then in California, as an act of humanity and good faith 
The letter refers to a memorial to the President from citizens of San Francisco urging such action 
Hakodate CL. of Appendix 1 In Rice's employ (1858) was one Frederick Wilkie of Portsmouth 
Numerous incidents and controversies in the history of the office have been related in previous connections 
A number of them may be reviewed by use of the following cross references 17n , above (desire of officials to 
control trade closely), p 97 (consular court cases toward the end of the period, including one curious trial 
of an American for murder), p 111 (Rice's translation problem at the outset, and resulting acrimony), pp 123, 
and 175 (difficulty in 1859 with officers of the naval vessel Mississippi regarding pilotage charges, location 
of American residents, Rice's trading activity, and other matters); p 137 (question of the nationality of the 
bark Burnham) < p 142n (the commercial agent's claim against the Japanese government for his private mercan- 
tile losses), p 155 (trouble with seamen), pp 219n and 220n (currency arrangements — also the general ac- 
count, 217ff , Rice’s letter of March 30, 1860, placed exchange at 40^) 

On the relatively friendly contacts of Rice with the local authorities see 167-168, above His view of his 
British colleague and his personal declaration of independKaqe axe given on pages 181-182 Paske-Smith ( West- 
ern Barbarians, 278) states that Hodgson, the British officer, went from Nagasaki to Hakodate in August, 1859 
Hodgson's A Residence (91, 95) would suggest the date October 5, while Rice's letter of October 17, 1859, would 
indicate that he landed on October 16 The American and Russian consular offices were in adjoining temples, 

and the British consulate was nearly For the alleged theft of an idol by an American in 1855, see Tilley, 

Japan, the Amoor, and the pacific , 108 Among other items of interest was the important concession by the 
governor of the right of Americans to secure beef (summer, 1857) Gubbins' assertion ( Progress of Japan , 59) 
that the coal deposits near Hakodate were unknown at the time of Perry’s negotiations should be supplemented by 
Rice's comment, only four years after the treaty, that excellent coal for steamers could be had at six dollars 
a ton (1 Hakodate CL. Rice to Cass, June 30, 1858 ) 
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Features of traae with the West Shang- 
Coamerce at hai^ two or three days dis- 
Nagasakl tant, WdS the leading tran- 
ard Halcodate shipment point for the Japan 
trade j in which Hongkong also 
had a share From the beginning of consular 
returns in the spring of 1859 to the end of 
1860, more than siyt/ American vessels en- 
tered fover go, 000 tons) At Hakodate, 
American tonnage was nrobably about the same, 
but commodities were different, consisting 
chiefly of whole oil, "assorted" goods, and 
sunplies Several vessels were in ballast 
The place was a refitting port, ana vessels 
not uncommonly moved no cargo while there Of 
the total number of vessels at Hakodate in 
1860, du-st half were American The British 
leadership encountered at other uorts of the 
Orient was missing 

Foreign shipping present au Nagasaki 
from i655 affected the old monopoly traae of 
the Dutch with Batavia American merchant 
vessels appeared as early as 
Shipping 1856 The last voyage of the 

at famous Captain Dumaresq, in 

SegasaJci that year, took him to Na- 
gasaki in tne Florence On 
May 11, 1856, Edward Cunningham’s halcyon 
reached the port from Woosung Much formal- 
itj' was encountered in securing permission 
to enter tne narbor High prices and unin- 
viting trade conditions gave Cunningham a 
pessimistic view of the future of American 
commerce at Nagasaki The commercial treat- 
ies of 1858, however, brought encouragement 


Imports and 
Exports at 
Hagasaki, 
Importance 
of Shanghai 


Cargo was taken by nearly all of the eighty 
commercial vessels of different nations which 
arrived in a period of eight or nine months 
after September, 1858, when commerce began to 
develop Many of these vessels ranged from 
1,200 to 2,000 tons burden English ship- 
ping carried the bulk of the imports and ex- 
ports 

Same Western goods reached Nagasaki 
as part of the Dutch and Chinese trade before 
the re-opening of Japan As early as 1846 
Consul Wolcott at Shanghai 
had sold American cottons to 
Chinese merchants for ship- 
ment to this Japanese port 
By 1860 Japanese improvement 
in facilities for trade en- 
couraged. foreign merchants to 
hope that the country could successfully com- 
pete with. China in producing most of the ar- 
ticles customarily exported from China to the 
United States and Europe, but temporarily 
there was little demand for Western manufac- 
tures Some cotton and woollen fabrics were 
taken, with a variety of Chinese and Asiatic 
produce Exports included coal, tea, silk, 
camphor, vegetable wax, copper, rape-seed 
oil, cassia, sulphur, tobacco, and marine 
delicacies Williams states that three- 
fourths of the articles of export were for 
Chinese consumption The first three items, 
however, were worth more than all the others 
The treaty provision regarding coal sav^d 
American steamers two-thirds of the cost of 
this fuel sent out from the United States 


®°?aske~Saith, Wastem Barbarians, 229 

®^This final voyage may have been tne first made to Nagasaki by an American merohantman after the Perry treaty 
Cf Other Merchants and Sea Captains of Old Boston (State St Trust Co , 1919), p 24 

Halcyon went on to Shimoda (May 25) and returned to Woosung on June 10 Ounnlngham had been vice consul 
at Shanghai (Forbea, Notes on Ships of the Past , 67-68, drawing on a pamphlet by Cunningham, Appendix 1, be- 
low, am Goeenza, The Complete Journel, 175-174 ) 

®®EuyBSen de Kattendyke, Le Japon en 1857, 198-199, 2 Japan Des , Harris to Casa, Ho 20, Nagasaki, Ap 21, 
less ^ February, 1859, if not earlier, Nagasaki shipping received newspaper notice, cf The Overland Register 
and Price Current (Hongkong), Feb 16, 1859, p IS 

Pasfce-Smith, o p elt , 222 This writer's annual statistics are useful for compariacHi with figures for 

.^aerican shipping In Appendix 4 C, below. In 1860 American tonnage was 8,154, as against 88,574 British In 

October of that year vessels secured freights quickly Rates to Shanghai were |6 a ton of 40 cubic feet (or 
40 cents a picul by weight of goods) , and to Hoa^ong $8 (and 60 cents) . ( Com EelS'^y 1860, 407 ) 

®®Moges, Recollections, 529, East India Squadron Conmiodore Biddle Cruxee . , No 17, Jly 31, 1846 In 185S 
the Russians brought a model of a locomotive to Nagasaki Th© part played by models, trade exhibits, descrip- 
tive works, and gifts of Wsstera products has received little or no coaslstent study (See the illustration, 
p. 27, above ) 

For statistics of the Dutch and Chinese trade with Nagasaki note Hildreth's Japan As It Was and Is (1855), 

ch ILY, Hu/asea de Kattendyke, op cit , 195-194, S China PD, No 17, Biddle to Bancroft (Sac of* the Navy), 

in July, 1846, enclosed copy of a letter from 0 M Boberbs (U S consulate, Batavia) to Biddle, Oct 25, 1845 
The Dutch trade amounted to only a few hundred thousand dollars a year, and profits were trifling let it was 
reported to the eommercial agent at remote Hakodate to be worth seven fflilXion dollars I The commerce of both 
the Dutch vessels and the Chinese jtmks (from ’'Sha-po”, near Chusan) appeatred to be declining 
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to the naval depots in China Nearl 7 all the 
tradejiuuch of It on Chinese and Japanese ac- 
comt, was carried on with Shanghai, where a 
"Japan fever” developed in commercial circles 
As early as the beginning of 1859, consider- 
able profits led to a glut of foreign arti- 
cles and a consequent rise in the price of 
native produce The general characteristics 
of the trade continued much the same during 
1860 

A rough idea of the value of foreign 
commerce at Nagasaki is supplied by Paske- 
Smith Customhouse figures for 1859 set 

imports at ^600,000 and ex- 
Unoertain ports at $800,000 (one dol- 

Statistlos lar 4/6 to 5/6) The Brlt- 
of the Trade ish consular estimate for 
the second half-year was 
£150,000 for Imports and £200,000 for exports 
Customhouse figures for 1860 were, imports, 
$700,000, exports, $600,000 The American 
share of the trade is not specified, but 
some Idea of prices is found in the Commer - 
cial Relations for 1860 American drills 

sold at from $3 25 to $3 50 (Mexican) for 
forty yards Tea was purchased at prices 


ranging from $5 to $28 a picul (133-g- lbs av ) 
for green and $24 to $26 for No 1 black Raw 
Silk brought between $5 and $5 50 a catty (ll- 
lb av ) 

In tne first months of trade Nagasaki 
led the other ports of Japan in commodity 
business, but it shortly lost its advantage 
to Yokohama 

Commerce at Hakodate was chiefly a 
matter of tonnage rather than commodities 
The first American whaler is said to have en- 
tered Japanese waters in 1820 
American In 1822 over thirty appeared 

Vessels at According to Biebold, sixty- 

Hakodate eight square-rigged vessels 

were counted by the Japanese 
as passing Hakodate and Matsumae in one year 
These were presumably almost all American 
They kept at a safe distance from shore 
In October, 1856, the Geneial Pierce reported 
at Shanghai that at the time of leaving Hako- 
date, early in the season, no American ves- 
sels had arrived Shortly before Rice opened 
his office in May, 1857, twelve whalers and 
one merchant vessel were in port The latter 
was probably the American Esperanza , on its 


®®Clixn Com Guide, 252-26S, 2 Japan Des , Harris to Cass, No 29, Nagasaki, June 21, 1859, 1 Maoao CL, Vice 
Consul Nye, Feb 1659, Com Reis , 1860 , 404 Cf Tronson, A Voyage to Japan. ch XXVIir 

Walsh reported that the textiles sold were well received, especially the coarse drills and shirtings Ha 
believed that the demand for exportation would advance the prices of silk, previously consumed chiefly within 
the Empire, and that cheaper American cotton goods would replace it among the Japanese 

Western Barbarians , 204, 20S, 303 This obliging investigator does not hesitate to include in his text an 
abundance of details which greatly enhance the usefulness of his writing A consular officer himself, he has 
sensed the importance of many items which another type of writer might have passed by as Irrelevant 

For some years it was necessary to add at least fifty per cent to the customhouse figures, because of the 
difference between the customhouse valuation of the Mexican dollar and its market value The dollar value fluc- 
tuated Unreliability of the official figures resulted from the attitudes of those in charge and from the spe- 
cial privileges allowed the Chinese In self -protection, foreign (Western) merchants underestimated values in 
their reports ( Ibid , 203-S04 ) 

405-406 Pages 406-407 provide a list of articles 

AS In China, foreign imports were noted in other places than the open ports In 1861, Alcock saw Dutch and 
British goods in the shops of Shimoaosekl Prices were somewhat uncertainly reported to be from 50 to 100^ 
above those prevailing at Nagasaki ( The Capital of the Tycoon, II, 93 This volume contains much oommercial 
information for subsequent years ) 

®^For early sailing directions at the port see the Appendix (373-574) of Spalding’s Japan and Around the World 
Accidents and improvements m local navigation (1858) gained special attention On September 30 Rice wrote that 
want of pilots and of buoys had led to accidents, at considerable trouble and expense he had had the harbor sur- 
veyed and buoys placed The previous spring he had airanged with the governor for a pilot ship, vessels were 
each to pay |L0 to Rice, who would pay the pilot $7 42 until July and |6 50 for the rest of the year ( Com 
Rei s,, 1859 ) 

In reporting on hie care of twenty destitute persons, the connaerciel agent told the story of the loss of the 
American bark Hesperian in 1859 After the wreck the captain of the Russian government's steam corvette Japan - 
ese stood by for several hours to take off the master’s wife and child, the passengers, and the crew — a proceed- 
ing which nearly caused the loss of the Russian ship in tiie typhoon The captain acted against the wishes of a 
special bearer of despatches idio was on board and, said the writer, deserved substantial acknowlecagment The 

rescued persons, together with three sailors from the bark Melita sent to Rice by the governor of Nikolaievsk, 
were members of his household until disposition cotHd be made of them. ( !>■ Hakodate CL, Rice to Cass, Oct 12, 
1859 ) 

®®Paullin, Dip Negots , 218, 33-2, 3 Ex Doc 54, 1S5. 
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my from Hongkong to tli6 Amur River The 
commercial agent set acout arranging witn the 
Japanese for provisions, as it was expected 
that man} vnalers roiila repair to Hakodate, 
near their grounds, instead of going to the 
Sandwich Islands In tne first half of 
ISeo, fifteen whalers (piohabl/ American; 
arrived Four merchant ships also entered 
Of these the ship Tlnos (564), owned hy Wil- 
liam P Dean and others of New York, came on 
April 18, on a second visit in January, 1861, 
she was wrecked off Hakodate The other 
tnree Aere schooners the Orbit (154), on 
June 3, and tne Alert (150) and the Caroline 
E Foote (145 or 150) , on June 20 The last- 
named Carried camels from the Amur Fiver for 
San Francisco Tonnage fees in no case ex- 
ceeded tnree dollars The Orbit failed to 
secure the cargo of notions which ^»as sought 
According to tne Ne/v ^ork Herald , tne rea- 
son was to be found in the non-observance of 
treaty obligations by the Japanese, a charge 
easy tj make but not as easy to prove On 
the other hana, the Ariel was reported at 
the same time as arriving in New york with 
freight of high value Business steadily in- 
creased curing the entire year 18S0 Of six- 
ty-eight vessels of all countries at Hakodate 
during tne year, eight were British men-of- 
war and thirteen were merchant vessels under 
tre same flag American entries were, whal- 
ers, 24, merchantmen, 9, naval vessels, 
none 

The close official supervision of 
trade which had surprised the members of the 
Perry expedition continued for several years 
In 1859, despite a gradual 
Gcamnodities increase in business, it was 
asserted that the authorities 
found it to their own advantage to control 


the trade Yet it is questionable whether 
official "graft" actually existed In the 
second half of the year the commercial agency 
placed exports at about $100,000 (mostly to 
China/ — edibles and items for English accenmt 
Hany articles could then be bought at half 
the prices formerly exacted under exclusive 
government control of trade Imports in 
1860 were chiefly foods About one thousand 
piculs of tea went to China, and another (ex- 
perimental) shipment to san Francisco by the 
Caroline E Foote was contemplated Prom 
July, 1859, when the treaty of 1858 went in- 
to effect, trade suffered from the "ruinous 
depreciation" of the Mexican dollar 


At Shimoda Americans were armed In 
the increasingly friendly semi-rural atmo- 
sphere of Hakodate they usually found precau- 
tions for safety unnecessary In Eastern Si- 
beria they were In the midst 
A Change of Europeans in small commm- 
of Scene ities whose history supplies 
no record of serious unpleas- 
antness Americans experienced some disap- 
pointments in their activities in those com- 
munities, but the distressing controversies 
and problems which formed a lax^ge part of 
consular and commercial history at other 
ports of the East were conspicuously absent 
Indeed, the hospitality manifested in these 
outlying places adds attraction to their 
story Risking the cold climate, the narra- 
tive conveys the reader from the Straits of 
Tsugaru, up the Gulf of Tartary, and through 
the uncertain waters at the mouth of the Amur 
River, placing him at the Chief scene of 
American activity in Eastern Siberia 


®^LiRidorf, the supercargo, left oa June 10 Oa his scrtivitleB see Cosenza, !]nie Complete Journal , S76n 
^^ 1 Hakodate CL, Ho £, May 20, 1857 Previous reference has beea made to visits by Broim, Reed and Doxigherty, 
and others, after the Perry treaty Tor certain years reference should be made to Appendix 4 C of tiie present 
»ork, 

®®MorQiag ed, , Oct 24, 1660 Kie Orbit arrived in ballast at Tamcouver Island on September IS, thirty-one days 
from Hakodate The Orbit ime one of the vessels sold in China, and the first American vessel to reach the head 
of Puget Sound About ISSl she had cleared ftom that region with a load of piles for the Hanraiiah Islands, but 
had been driven back by a storm Rater (ca^ 1858) Portland (Ore ) owners sent her to China, ( Monthly Rev , 

Ullf No 1, p 18 ) 

Reis,, 3^60 , Pt I, 556 
Rels>, 1859 , 582 

Hakodate GL, Nov 4 and ftae. 51, 1859 
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COLLINS IN EASTERN SIBERIA. AN EARLY PROMOTER 


"M Beznessiiroff will farm the rich salt 
works belonging to government , we hope that the pas- 
sage of this industry from the State into the hands of 
private parties will augment the quantity and cheapen 
the price of this article of prime necessity " 

"It Is beyond doubt that In the hands of pri- 
vate enterprise the products of the mines of Nicolaiev- 
sky will be much cheapened, the quantity increased and 
the quality improved ” 

"There is now a rumor in this place that cer- 
tain parties here are projecting the formation of an- 
other large European trading company to do business on 
the Amoor and in the interior If such is to be the 
case, the chances for individuals engaged in trade on 
a moderate scale may reasonably be expected to be di- 
minished still more " 

"Private enterprise is always selfish, conse- 
quently, there may be persons disposed to depreciate 
the value of the Amoor to our commerce I have en- 
deavored to state nothing but the facts, so that the 
public may reap the benefit " 

(From reports of Collins and Chase, 1858-1861) 


Meeting of Rus- 
sian and Amer- 
ican Promoters 
with Unlike 
Backgrounds and 
a Common Interest 


Two promoters met wlien Nikolas (later 
Count) Muravieff and Perry MacDowell Collins 
travelled together in Siberia in 1856 The 
former was Russian Governor- 
General of Eastern Siberia 
The latter was Commercial 
Agent of the United States 
for the "Amiir River” With 
respect to station, back- 
ground, and financial resourc- 
es they differed Muravieff was on his own 
soil, in a position of authority, and Collins 
was an alien on what had previously been al- 
most forbidden ground To the one Eastern 
Siberia held the promise of a great political 
stronghold, as well as an economic opportun- 
ity To the other it was a potential link in 
what Americans hoped would become a world- 
wide commercial empire# The Russian was an 
agent of state enterprise and rigid supervis- 
ion of the mercantile activity of individxxals, 
while the American was characteristically a 
firm believer in the superiority of individ- 
ual Initiative 

Their two large countries resembled 
only in the facts that, during the period of 
this study, both were moving across great 


continents to the Pacific and that each par- 
ticipated in the economic history of the oth- 
er ’ s Pacific shoreline The diplomatic cor- 
diality which has been observed was negative 
rather than positive, to a considerable ex- 
tent growing out of a common suspicion of im- 
perial Britain The monarchical autocracy of 
Russia was at the opposite pole from the re- 
publican democracy of the United States 

In spite of these personal and na- 
tional dissimilarities, Muravieff and Collins 
shared a personal enthusiasm for development 
and lavished their determined optimism on the 
region of the Amur River Each was able to 
facilitate the work of the other Both en- 
countered the obstacles created by political 
indifference or opposition and the retarding 
effect of natural circumstances They exert- 
ed a distinct influence on their own times 
The work of Muravieff (appointed in 1847) is 
well known, but that of Collins has received 
little recent attention The American agent's 
activities were the chief feature of the nov- 
el phase of American commercial expansion in 
Eastern Asia recorded here 

Succeeding geographical comments are 
followed by mention of certain political and 
diplomatic facts and Russian regulations per- 
taining to foreign merchants 
Divisions of Merchants trading in the Amur 
This Chapter ports are noticed and the his- 
tory of the commercial agency 
and its personnel is sketched The narrative 
continues with an account of American shipping 
and local factors affecting navigation The mech- 
anism of trade and the nature and volume of Amer- 
ican commerce are the final points considered 

About twenty miles from the mouth of 
the Amur River is the town of Nlkolalevsk 
(1851), on the left bank- During the 1850 's 
it was the seat of government 
The Aaux Region* for the province of the east- 
Nikolalevsk ern coast of Siberia At this 
point the American commercial 
agency was located After the abandonment of 
Petropavlovsk, on the peninsula of Kamchatka, 
during the Crimean War (March, 1854-March, 
1856) Nlkolalevsk was made the chief port of 
the region Its population grew in a short 


335 
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time from a few hundreci f before 1855) to a 
few thousand ^ Tne river v/as frozen over 
part of eacn /ear, ana navigation at Mikol- 
aievsk was open for only five months Col- 
lins entertained a poor opinion of the town 
as a commercial center Navigation north 
from tnis port to the Sea of Oknotsk was un- 
satisfactory and vessels came and went by 
way of the Straits of Tartary, to the south, 
and the Japanese waters 

Along this route, on the coast of the 
mainland about a hundred miles from Nikolaivsk, 
was De Castries Bay, commonly referred to as 
f’De Castries", with a better 
De Castries depth of water and only a 
Bay tnree months' period of ice 

In the fifties the Russians 
occuplea this place, on Chinese territory, as 
a secure anchorage for their snips en route 
to the mouth of the Amur Overland, the riv- 
er %as about eighty miles away In 1856 the 
small community at De Castries numbered about 
three hundred persons At the time, it was 
thought tnat this place would become the fu- 
ture port of the Amur district ^ 

Across the Straits of Tartary was the 
Island of Sakhalin In 1854 possession of 
this area was a subject of much discussion 

between the Japanese and the 
The Island Russians, the Japanese claim- 

of Saihalin ing it as far north as the 

fiftieth degree of latitude 
in 1855 it was agreed for the time being to 
leave the island open to both countries ® For 


its steamers the Russian government in 1858 
was using coal of good duality from the west 
coast of Sakhalin In 1859 there was report- 
ed a plan of the Russlan-Amerlcan Company to 
market Sakhalin coal (and ice) The tests 
had been made by American engineers Apart 
from whalers, American contacts with this re- 
gion seem in general to have been negligible 
Far out on the peninsxiLa of Kamchatka 
was PetropavloTSk (1849), about a thousand 
miles from Hakodate and eight days' sail from 
Nikolaievsk Before the Rus- 
petropavlovsk Sian occupation of the Amur 
In Kamchatka this place had been the head- 
quarters for the eastern re- 
gion Following the failure of an Allied at- 
tack in 1854 the Russian fleet escaped to De 
Castries Bay, with the larger number of the 
inhabitants Returning in 1855, the enemy 
found an almost deserted town When Collins 
visited it in the autumn of 1857, trade was 
limited to the inhabitants of the peninsula, 
numbering about eight thousand natives and 
Russians The return to foreign traders was 
in money or furs An occasional whaler ap- 
peared, and a few marine difficulties arose, 
as related elsewhere (Reference has been 
encomtered to one American vessel sent to 
Kamchatka as early as 1807 ) There were five 
Russian commercial houses Of the two Amer- 
ican houses mentioned by Collins little is 
known, except that one was owned by Cushing 
(also of Nikolaievsk) , and American interests 
there may be omitted from further consideratioi ^ 


1858 the populatioa was about twenty-five hundred, chiefly men There were then forty-nine government 
and. two hundred private Imildings Besides one government store there were eleven private stores (l Amoor 
River CL , aee above, 18 n ) The Mar was usually called Sak-hah-lia by the natives 

^Tronson gives the location as 51° ?8' If lat , and 141° 5» E long Facing page 28S of his Personal Narra - 
tive of a Voyage to Japan, Kantschatka, Siberia, Tartary (London, 1859) is a detailed sketch of the entrance 
to the mouth of the imur Elver. See the same work, p 884, for reference to a Chinese order to the Russians to 
depart The trip from Nikolaievsk to De Castries was not always easy By steamer it was about twelve hours, 

but by sail Collins once required over two weeks In his Overland Explorations , 321-323, he gives an aecoTint 

of the "inside" trip from the mouth of the river to Hakodate T W Atkinson comments on De Castries in his 

Travels in .the .Amoor (London, I860), p 495 Discoveries of an English squadron in the Gulf of Tartaiy in 

1856 are noted in The Overland Friend of China , Jly 10, 1866, p 41 The British took different points along 
this coast in 1855 (The Crimean War was terminated only about six months before the English became involved 
with China in a second war ) 

^Murdoch, Hist of Japan , III, 595, 612. The Japanese regained the southern portion in 1905 Atkinson (op 
eit , 49S~484) recounts the adventures (1839-1841) of some Polish officers exiled about Nerchinsk, who went ^ih 
"the Japanese traders" to Sakhalin, irixere one of them was rescued on the east coast by an American whaler In 
his "Eussian-Ameriean Relations during the Crimean War", in Amsr Hist Rev mi, No 3 (Apr, 1926), 462-476, 
Frank A Solder states (475) ihat soon after the Crimean War merchants inquired regarding the chance for Amer- 
ican trade not only at the Amur but also in Sakhalin island. Although lutemational considerations led the Rus- 
sian government to deny official recognition of American consuls, it was confidentially stated that Americans 
would be welcome and that secret orders had beaa issued to give Ihrai special facllties The influence of the 
Crimean War on American interest in Siberia, as ccmpared with that of earlier emphasis In the United States on 
trad© advantages there, is not fully evident 

R Eg Doc 98, 47. for operations and Allied vandalism in the war, affecting Kamchatka, see Collins, 
Overland Explors. , 354-555. Die Unated States "Behring's Straits Eaqploration and Surveying Eicpedition" (1856) 
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The American commercial agency at 
Niholaievsk reported on political and diplo- 
matic developments as well as on commerce 
The well-known Treaty of 
The Political Aigun (May S9, n s , 1858) 
and Diplomatic with China gave Russia the 
Situation region on the left (north) 


hank of the Amur, formerly claimed hy China, 
and ejcclusivel/ reserved to Russian and Chi- 
nese the right to navigate this river, the 
Sungari, and the Ussuri It provided that 
tne Primorsk, or coastal province east of 
the Ussuri River, should be held in common 
by the tv/o nations until the frontier question 


was intended to be a means of learning more of the North Pacific and Polar waters, and the shores of Siberia and 
other points frequented ty American whalemen (Cong Globe, 34-1, p 1834, Senator Seward, Jly 30, 1856 ) 

There are several sources for description and travel in Siberia, a numoer of ?diich must be passed by here 
Golder mentions some of the earlier publications A few others are noted here 

Capt John D'Wolf s A Voyage to the North Pacific and a Journey Through Siberia (Cambridge, 1861) is a 
diary of an early horseback trip from Okhotsk to Yakutsk, containing remarKs on commodities, goods for China, 
interesting transportation arrangements, etc (Of D'Wolf's earlier trip Collins may have been, unaware, particu- 
larly as it was largely concerned with regions north of the Amur area From the consular letters it would ap- 
pear that at the time of Gollxns» fir^^t trip, or shortly before, a Captain Hudson, an American, had brought out 
to the Amur the steamer America for Russian service and had gone overland to Irkutsk ) ’’Explorations of the 
Amoor River and Its Importance on the Future Great Inter-Oceanic Trade Across the American Continent”, by 
J G S (James Gilchrist Swan), in Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine , KXXIX (1858), 176-182 (reprinted as Explorations 
of the Amoor River , New York, 1859) gives a general description of this region, with a prophecy of a large trade 
Swan found the three or four American houses in Siberia uncommunicative, a not uncommon attitude among American 
traders In remote ports The article complains of Congressional delay with reference to choice of a route for 
the railway across the American continent, and gives a further example of the competitive attitude existing to- 
ward the British by alluding to their more effective policy concerning a line across British North America 

In Goa Reis , 1858 , ISlff appear glowing reports on Siberia In Com Reis , 1860, 286-305, are an elab- 
orate account of Northeastern Asia, the Amur River region, etc , a scheme for a telegraph line in Eastern Asia, 
and a current rumor (p 287) that the Russians had been allowed to navigate the Amur by secret agreement of 
1849 — an arrangement actually made in 1858. 

In the New York Herald of April 20, 1859, there is an accotmt of a trading voyage to the Amur River in 1857 
and a residence of nearly a year at Nikolaievsk, containing references to the courtesy of Russian authorities 
and their liberality toward foreigners — Americans m particular — in cases of difficulty m which Russians, know- 
ing the laws, would have been severely dealt with (Note a reference to a later, and less cheerful, statement 
of the commercial agency, 98 n , above ) This article gives a brief description of society at Nikolaievsk, plac- 
ing the number of soldiers and marines there at one thousand and the number of civil and military officers at a 
little more than a hundred It mentions the six or eight Russian and the four American merchants, an American 
engineer in the employ of the Russian government, and one German trader A few well-educated ladies were pres- 
ent The officers' club was open to foreigners and the usual parties and cliques added interest Washington’s 
birthday was duly celebrated The article presents a detailed account of Russian plans for a trans-Siberian 
telegraph 

In 1863 it was stated that the line from St Petersburg to Irkutsk would reach the Pacific in 1865 Accord- 
ing to E G Ravenstein, The Russians on the Amur (London, 1861), p 147, plans were made in 1859 Delays re- 
call similar experience in the United States During these years Collins was actively interested in the inter- 
continental telegraph line from the United States through Asiatic Russia, note his report of May 1, 1860, m 1 
Amoor River CL The New York Herald gave a synopsis of his project for a line of 14,040 miles, at an estimated 
cost of two and a half million dollars — by way of Moscow, the Amur, East Cape, Bering Strait, Prince of Wales 
Gape, Sitka, Vancouver, Astoria, San Francisco, and St Louis There was also a Canadian proj ect An editorial 
of September 25, 1859 commented on the relation of the telegraph to American interests in the Far East, to whal- 
ing, and to newspapers in the United States, which under existing limitations were asserted to be ’’dragging out 
a precarious existence by begging, cheating, and borrowing”, the keen competition resulting from, use of the line 
would eliminate the weak publications, among which the Herald did not propose to be numbered On Collins and the 
transfer of his interest to the Western Union Telegraph Company there is information in The Esquimaux, I, ’’In- 
troduction”, p 3 — ^Port Clarence, R A , and Plover Bay, E S Dennett relates the subsequent failures, in Amers 
in East Asia, 590-591 ) 

Collation of the Amoor River Consular Letters ?dLth the extensive excerpts published (in certain years only) 
in the Commercial Relations is tedious, and main reliance is placed here on the more complete manuscript form 
Special mention may be made of a number of letters printed m SS-1, H Ex Doc 98, of interest to students of 
this topic and of Far Eastern diplomacy, especially pp 2, 11-12, 16, 19, 29, 46, note also pp 47-48, including 
diBQussion of the relative positions of San Francisco and Atlantic Coast ports with regard to the Amur trade, 
page 63 gives a plan of a "COTimercial System for Asiatic Russia” Collins’ detailed maps were printed in the 
Congressional documents Of references to Eastern Siberia in Part I, above 
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coiild Le settled At the same tiiae, otner j 
Russian representatives were negotiating a ! 
commercial treat/ at Tlentsliij in connection j 
with the other "Western powers In November, 
1860, China ceded the coastal province to 
Russia It has been supposed that Americans 
did not notice these developments, but ac- 
tually American representatives in Eastern 
Siberia paid particiilar attention to them 
and sent in careful accounts ® 

In view of European suspicion of Rus- 
sian designs in Eastern Asia, and the actual 
Russian gains, it is notable that Americans 
were given a degree of com- 
Merican Trade in mercial freedom They nev- 
the Presence of a ertheless chafed under re- 
Generally Rastrio- maining restraints Trade 
tive Policgr, spe- regulation was consistent 
cific Limitations, with the Russian policy of 
and Uncertaiaty state enterprise and concen- 
tration of privilege in large 


companies, which Collins accused of stupid 
management ® The Russlan-American Company 
was concerned chiefly with what is now called 
Alaska, and the Amur Company (1858’) with lo- 
cal interests Americans at first gained too 
generous an impression of Muravieff’s readi- 
ness to open the country The Amur Company’s 
failure to maintain a proper ciuantity of sup- 
plies for persons dependent on it was cited 
as an evil which would not have existed but 
for the limitation of foreign activity For- 
eigners were admitted to trade and residence 
at coastal points, but were not allowed to 
engage in "interior” trade, nor might they 
carry their operations up the Amur beyond the 
town of Sophisk, about S35 miles from Nikol- 
aievsk Although Nikolai evsk was called a 
"free port”, presumably with reference to the 
absence of duties, and commerce was in 1356 
declared free for five years, there remained 
uncertainty among Americans as to the exact 


®Tliey were so watchful, indeed, that they reported earlier Chinese concessions not otherwise corroborated 
For the text, of 1 Amoor River CL ^ Chase to Collins, Ho 1, Aug 1859, Sept 7/19 and S/20, 1859, Ho S, 

Itar 24/Apr 5, and Ho 5, June 30, 1860 (to Sec of State) (In double dates the new style is second ) Rus- 
sian territorial surveys made In the effort to secure an ice-free port give value to these letters 

For Palsier'a report (1846) of a Chinese grant of monopolies to the Russians, affecting goods of Interest to 
Aaerican English traders, see his Memoir, Geographical, Political, and Commercial on Siberia, Manchuria , 
and the Asiatic Islands of the Horthera Pacific (30-1, S Mis Doc 80 ) This work is an extensive and varied 
fact-oal description, urging closer commercial relations with Russian Asia and a revision of the conunercial con- 
vention of 1824, see above, SSn , and 70a (relevant provisions of the convention) 

Of interest to students of Far Eastern diplomacy is a communication of October 28, 1858 ( 1 Amoor River OL ) 
from St Petersburg, relating to English, French, and Russian policies and attitudes with reference to North 
Qilna., and offering an explanation of Admiral Putiatin’s seemingly magical appearance in Chinese waters, part 
of this material is found also in Com Reis , 1858 , 182-186 Note, too, the letter of November 21, 1858, ibid, 
186-188 

On British attentiveness to Siberia see For Pom Coni , 1863 , 196-196 (Interest of the British government 
in Collins’ appointment is evident in F 0 5/732 , Jan 23, 1860 ) 

various references have been made to Ruaso-American friendship, and hostility to the British The only- 
points of controversy between Russia and the United S-fcates were amicably settled For an example (1853) of op- 
position to Russian expansion see 33-1, H> Ex Roc 12S , 204. The dislike of -the (anti-British) Humphrey Mar- 
^all for Russian expansion (as a threat of possible interference in Chinese domestic affairs) -was consistent 
with his idea -that preseirvatiou of order in China would best serve Chinese and American interests, but it placed 
this commissioner to China somewhat apart from -the usual anti-British sentiment of Americans, which tended to be 
pro-ROSatan also Benjamin Platt Thomas’s Russo-Amerlcan Relations 181S-1867 (Baltimore, 1950), is useful — 
pp. 106ff and 167 Solder’s article, ’’Russian-Americaa Relations during the Crimean Har’’, already cited, bears 
cm Pacific and Par Sastem Issues and on international aspects of California history, note especially pages 462, 
475, the reference to Peking on page 469 is questionable 

Aacmg the various general accounts of Russian activity, -those in Treat's The Fax East, ch XI, and Morse's 
Int. Bela of the Chin. Eh^ire, I, cJa. XIX, are excellent The work by "yiadimir" (Zeoone Volpicelll), Russia 
on -the Pacific and the Siberian Railway (London, 1899), pro-wldes political and military background. 

*He asserted that there were too employees and teat company ships were brought into port in the worst sea- 
son of the year (autumn). 

1 ukase of July 7/19, 1S60, modifying raBtrlctlons of 1807, allowed Gentile foreigners in Russia to register 
in the merchant gilds, as Russians did Ihe safety of foreigners' interests was placed under the protection of 

the coaaon law, and they were allowed to aaiuire property (Collins, Overland Eacplors , 402-404 ) The treaty of 
Nov 14, 1860, between. China and Russia, relating to the frontier, providing for trade across -fche border free of 
duties and rea-tarlctions, and obligating local authorittes to give special protection to such trade and -traders, 
was regarded hopefully CJollias refers (ibid , 581) -fco a regular monthly nail, to be run from Xiakhta to Peking, 
and -fco a plan to allow merchants fkom either side to visit the neighboring com-tay. 

Moor River GL , report of Cha^e to Oolltns, Feb. 20/itar, 5, I860 
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extent of their privileges They seem to have 
confined themselves chiefly to trading opera- 
tions on the coast and to more general com- 


merce up the Amur River ® 

One annoyance to American traders was 
the existence of certain "municipal ordin- 
ances" regulating the same of liquors In 
view of restrictions placed 
Complaint on this business in the Rus- 
about Re- sian-American treaty of 1824 
strlctlon It IS not strange that the 
of the Sale Russians should have wished 
of Liauora to control it The American 
complaint concerned the "in- 
justice" to foreign traders resulting from 
the imperfect enforcement of the rules In 
1860 they were abolished 


In the same year official notice of 
the imperial ukase of June (July?) 7/19 on 
trading rights was given to foreigners in the 
Amur region These rights 
A Check to were dependent on compliance 
Foreign Hopes with certain conditions The 
in 1860 hopes of Americans for a 

share in them were dampened 
when the government of the province handed 
down an opinion that foreigners might not 
avail themselves of the new privileges under 
the \ikase The old limj.t at Sophlsk remained, 
and, because of this administrative decision, 
the prospect for American interests was not 
gratifying. Uncertainty caused embarrass- 
ment and annoyance ^ 

Aside from the merchants of the Russian 


B Gom Reis , 1861 , 21^, report of Feb 2/l4, I86I3 Hnat«s Merch Mag , XXHX, 176-182 
A report to Collins from Chase fl Amoor River CL. Feb 20/Har 3, 1860) had revealed a tendency on the part 
of the authorities to restrict rights of foreigners (Individual merchants watched with concern the threat of 
increase in the number of large trading companies ) "In reference to Nicolaefsky and that section of the Amoor 
within the limits of which foreigners are permitted to transact business, the inducements for foreigners to open 
or continue trade, are not at present great, and some of the 'municipal ordinances' of Hioolaefsky which affect 
their interests have been very imperfectly enforced in some cases therely giving undue advantage to some parties 
at the expense of others, and the collection of debts by legal process is difficult and the means of obtaining 
satisfaction in such matters, not efficient The local authorities here do and have given promises to assist 
merchants, if possible, when assistance is required, and in some cases valuable aid has been given but such xs 
not invariably the case and one difficulty still is the obtaining of reliable pilots 

"The regulations of the port as applicable to discharging, loading, etc of foreign vessels, have been made 
during the year past much more stringent than formerly " In May, 1859, Governor-General ifuravieff had isaued 
a statement regarding rights of foreigners trading on the Amur which ruled that forelgu-owned steamboats, xmder 
a foreign flag and run as foreign vessels or by foreigners, might proceed on the river only as far as Sophisk, 
even though they might appear to be under the Russian flag, with an ostensibly Russian owner Although no for- 
eigners had the right to trade on the river above Sophisk, they might pass through the country as travellers 
They were not permitted to have Russian agents up the river or in the interior Furthermore, they were not al- 
lowed to consign goods up the river or to Russiaa. subjects in the anterior, all merchandise put into their hands 
was to be regarded as their actiml property 

It should be borne in mind that at this time there existed commercial relations between the Russian-American 
Company and the American firm known as the Ameriean-Rxissian Commercial Company, of San Francisco Besides furs, 
Russian America elLso supplied tools for the California gold-seekers, possibly by way of Siberia (At San Fran- 
cisco there arrived, in 1863, n ne vessels from the Russian possessions on the Northwest Coast of America, as 
well as four from Russian Asia ) Consideration of purchase of Alaska began as early as the middle fifties This 
prospective part of the United States was in these years supplying exports, chiefly furs, to China, through 
Kiakhta and Shanghai, in 1852, 6,000 sealskms went to the former place and 10,000 to the latter. (Colder, "The 
Purchase of Alaska", In Amer Hist Rev , XEV, No 5, Apr , 1920, pp 411-4E5, Johnson, Com US, II, 99, For 
Horn Com . 1863. 188-189, pp 362-374 of Part, 1 e , Volume, 8, of 5S-2, S Ex Doc 177, Fig Seal Arbitration 
Proceedings , of which Part 16 consists of facsimiles of documents — official papers of the Russian-American Com- 
pany See also - references to Schafer and Collins, lOn , above 

The xnviting subject of Russian trade with China through Eastern Siberia, as well as the fate of the Alaskan 
trade with China after the American purchase (1867), must be ignored here Morse gives useful information in 
Int Reis , I, 472-477, and more is found la Ritchie's The British World in the East . », II, S12-S1S, Atkin- 
son's Travels in the Amoor , vii-viii. Com Rela , I, 95ff , esp 102, and a letter from R. G. Rankin (Hew 
lork, Apr 26, 1864) in the Marcy Papers — ^large gains to the Russian treasury, smuggling, commodities exchanged, 
values, balance of trade, and payments In coin Russian regulations for this trade with China, August, 1855, 
appear in Com Reis , 1860, p. 291, and in SO-1, S Mis. Boc 80, pp 23-24, there Is a statement of commercial 
theory and method in what purports to be a set of Chinese instructions to traders dealing with the Russians In 
the latter document, 24-25, is an example of a Chinese tea dealer's aavertising On production of tea for Rus- 
sia note Williams, Chin Com Guide. 146 Collins wrote of quantity, high quality, price, and sale, in Overland 
Explora , 20-21 

Amoor River Cli. Chase to 6ec of State, Feb 2/l4, 1861 This volume, run n i n g beyond our period, contains 
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gilds, there were seven foreign merchants at 
Nikolaievsk in 1859 Of tnese, all but one 
or two Vi ere Americans Five of the twelve 

stores were American Col- 
Merchants in lins mentions the trading 
"the Amur", house of Messrs Boardman and 
Predominance Cushing, the latter of whom 
of imericaas haa been many years in the 
Pacific traae ana haa been 
tne first to enter the Amur with the Russians^ 
Pierce (or Peirce) and Company, and Carlton 
and Company Luhdori (given as Ludorf) ap- 
peal s to have been regarded almost as an Amer- 
ican Otto Esche and Henry Jacoby, two Ger- 
man or German- American merchants of San Fran- 
cisco, arrived at Nikolaievsk in 1857, the 
former only remaining He operated a vessel 
known as tne Conrad De Savin The services 
of American engineers were used in Eastern 
Siberia Collins reported to Secretary Cass 
that, after November, 1858, two parties of 
Americans, or other persons engaged in Amer- 
ican trade at the Amur River, had passed 
pleasantly along the entire course of that 
waterway and on through Western Siberia and 
Europe to the United States 

Such was the simple setting for the 
activities of the single-minded Major Collins 
as commercial agent of the United States, in 
a limited area possessing an 
Circmataaees elementary trade conducted by 

Affecting a few Russian and foreign 

the Amer- firms, and in a time of uncer- 
icaa Com- tain and changing political 

mercial and economic conditions Col- 

Agency lins travelled over thirty 

thousand miles in the service 
of his country’s trade and, secondarily, of 
his own projects Early in the life of the 
Republic the equally imaginative Ledyard had 
been turned back from Siberia as he sought to 


extend his explorations Later, American and 
Russian interests in the North Pacific were 
adjusted, but Siberia remained closed The 
year 1856 marked a turning point in Russian 
nolicy, responding to changes in internation- 
al affairs and the vigor of the hard-driving 
Muravieff Collins had the satisfaction of 
sharing in the conclusion of the first chap- 
ter and the heglnning of a new one 

The commercial agent won favorable 
comment from his contemporaries, and his work 
constituted a solid contribution to knowledge 
and to American commerce 
Range and Vigor The extent of his travels and 
of CoHlas* interests led him to envisage 
Plans for Amer- American commercial possibll- 
icau Trade ities in Russian Asia as a 
Throughout whole Russian political con- 
Russian Asia trol of trade required some 

corresponding official action 
by the United States, to hasten the opening of 
commercial opportunities to private enter- 
prise In seeking Congressional aid, Collins 
submitted to the Department of State a com- 
prehensive plan for a "Commercial Commission 
to the Caspian Sea", which he linked with 
possible Russian advances in Southwestern 
Asia To his mind, the inland commerce of 
North Central Asia was another prize worth 
working for He emphasized the advantage to 
the United States of quicker overland commun- 
ication across Siberia to Japan In 1859 he 
pointed to the hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars already saved Americans, and the govern- 
ment, by his work of development, at the 
trifling cost of his salary He compared 
this with the small returns of the Japan 
trade in relation to the great expense of 
Perry’s Japan expedition, which, however, he 
did not belittle He showed a vigorous 
competitive instinct as he opposed strong 


material regarding trade, communication, telegraph lines, and seamen Among those who prophesied a growing 
oomierce in the waters of Eastern Siberia was Atkinson, nho spent two winters at Irkutsk and two summers in 
other parts of Siberia, and, watched preparations for Russian annexations One writer states that Atkinson did 
not actually reach the Amur country, bat his book, already cited, has substantial value (Of incidental inter- 
est are his comments, 487-489, on the activities of early Roman Catholic missionaries In Manchuria from 1845, 
cf. also Chapter X of Ravensteln's Ihe Russians on the Amur .) 

^®Collins, Overland Explors , 31S-315, 319, Ravenstein, op clt , 445 Th^ German merchant F A Luhdorf, 
formerly supercargo of the brig Greta , had had much commercial esqjerience in Japan, from 1855{'?) His 
book, published in Bremen, has been noticed Reference has been made previously to the American part in aid- 
ing the Russian vessel Plana at Shlmoda, Luhdorf hired the Gxeta to the Russians to transport the remainder of 
the shipwrecked crew from Shimoda to the Amur, only to see her captured by the British as she neared her des- 
tination (Tilley, Japan, the Amoor, and the Pacific , 22£ ) 

Ravenstein, op, cit. , Mis. Letters , J K Crane to Cass, May 28, 1858, and articles in many newspa- 
pers, notably different issues of tbe Hew lork Herald (May 11, June 19, and Sept 25, 1859) The first of 
these issues of the Herald contained correspondence insisting on the Impetus given development of commerce by 
Oollins* reports, which were in part translated and reprinted in Russia, this communication stressed the impcr- 
taacs of the Amur r^ion in connection with £resh developments in North China 

Collins to Cass, Sept. 20, 1859 See above, note 4 (reference to Collins' plan for a 
"Ccwmercial System for Asiatic Russia") 
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German Interests in Russia, to which (as 
well as to the English) the Amur Company re- 
sorted for the purchase of steamers, after 
discovering that similar vessels previouslj^ 
ordered in the United States had not meas- 
ured up either to the promises of the build- 
ers or to their own calculations 

Collins' interest in Siberia was of 
long standing Following his own applica- 
tion, he was appointed on March 24, 1856, at 
the instance of the Calif or- 
Narrative of nia delegation in Congress 
Collins (and Travelling from Washington, 

HiB Two Sub- D C by way of Liverpool, 
ordinates) he arrived at St Petersburg 
on May 19 The American min- 
ister, Thomas H Seymour, requested an exe- 
quatur for him,^'^ in spite of his status as 
a commercial agent There were difficulties 
and a delay of several weeks, for the Amur 
region had been regarded as a "secret coun- 
try", not open to foreign commerce This 
was the first foreign appointment to a sta- 
tion there, and the Russian government hesi- 
tated to give open recognition, lest the 
British require the same privilege under re- 
ciprocal clauses in commercial treaties It 
was finally decided to handle the matter un- 
officially In the autumn Collins was al- 
lowed a passport "in the nature of a certi- 
ficate of the appointment" which he held from 
the President There was no early prospect 
of allowance of consular officers at the Amur 
"military station" Seymour advised a course 
of conduct which would "not invite particular 
attention to the kind of authority" which Col- 
lins was permitted to exercise "It will not 
be necessary in order to lay the foundation 
of your future usefulness in that quarter 
that you should publish to the world the pe- 
culiar circiimstances under which you are to 


establish yourself on the Imoor " Quietness 
might prove the best means of initiating 
trade It appears that the Russians re- 
garded permission to an American simply to 
see the country as an unique privilege Col- 
lins found Muravieff hospitable and, on the 
whole^ ready to facilitate his work, even to 
the point of offering him government quarters 
at Nikolaievsk and later passage to San Fran- 
cisco on a Russian government steamer 

In August and September, 1856, Col- 
lins was at Moscow On January 7, 18o7 he 
arrived at Irkutsk, where he secured commer- 
ciea. information from a "Greek 
Collins' priest" who had been at Peking 
Asiatic In February he was at Kiakhta 

Itinerary Extensive descriptions of his 
varied experiences and con- 
tacts must be passed by in this summary 
Among the officials whose company he shared 
were Admiral Ko^ekaevitch, "governor of the 
sea coast of Eastern Sibeiia", Admiral (and 
Ambassador) Putiatin, and Captain. Fulyhelm, 
appointed chief director of the Russian- 
American Company in 1859 In the spring the 
commercial agent saw Chita and Nercninsk, and 
on July 10, 1857, he reachea his destination 
at the mouth of the river For a month he 
maae observations Believing that an early 
and direct report at Washington on the infor- 
mation obtained was preferable to residence 
at Nikolaievsk during the coming winter, he 
left that place on August 8 and proceeded to 
Hakodate — ^not on a Russian government vessel 
but on the American bark Behring , which at 
the time had no fixed destination. From 
Hakodate he went by way of Petropavlovsk and 
Kamchatka to the Sandwich Islands After hxs 
arrival at San Francisco he spent a short 
time in December at his home in Sonoma, Cali- 
fornia. In February, 1858, he was again in 


3-3 Collins studied the comer clal resoxirces of the American Pacific Coast during a residence of several years 
m Oalifornia prior to 1855, when news arrived of Russian activity m the Amur region His attention had first 
been turned to Siberia by a reading of Wrangell's narrative of an expedition to the Polar sea The great re- 
sources of Siberia, with possible value to world commerce, pointed to the need of an easy outlet to the sea 
Collins thought of the commercial resources of the eastern and western shores of the Pacific in relation to 
each other "What I chiefly desired was to examine the whole length of the Amoor, and ascertain its fitness 
for steamboat navigation That point settled in the affirmative, everything else was sure to follow " ( Over - 
land Explors , 1-2, 402-404, 417-418 ) In connection with Collins' agitation for a telegraph line from the 
United States to Europe by way of Alaska and Asiatic Russia, mention should be made of a hope that the general 
ignorance of AlasJca resulting from the exclusiveness of the Russian-Amencan CJompany's grant would end after 
the approaching expiration of the company's rights in 1862, and that more general commerce would develop there 
^‘‘Reasons urged for Russian recognition of Collius are given in 1 Amoor River GL, Collins to Marcy, Jly 24, 
1856 Articles VIIl-IX of the commercial treaty of 18S2 between Russia and the United States gave specific at- 
tention to the status of consular officers, with particular mention of those who traded 
^ ^Ibid , Oct. 50/Nov 12, 1856, In the printed form of parts of tlie letter containing these remarks there is 
no indication of this particular omission 
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■Washing ton > D C 

On February 15, Secretary Cass sanc- 
tioned his absence from his post and approved 
the appointment which he haa made of George 
S- Cushing, a Bostonian res- 
Cushing aad ident at Nikolai evsk, as 

Chase, Col- vice commercial agent A 
lins’ Abseacee year later, on February 17, 
1859, he announced to Cass 
that he had appointed Harrison G 0* Chase, 
of Massachusetts, another resident merchant 
at Nikolaievsk, to act in his stead On the 
same day this appointment was approved Chase 
had some knowledge of Russian and seems to 
have been well fitted for such duties as fell 
to him. Moreover, he was popular with the 
Russians, as he had rendered service at Kam- 
chatka and De Castries during the "Allied” 

( l e , Crimean) War He continued to re- 
port, either directly or through Collins, 
during the remainder of the period 

Collins travelled again to Russia, was 
presented on October SS, 1858, to the head of 
the Asiatic department of the Russian govern- 
ment, and returned from St Petersburg to the 
tinited States in January, 1859 He was at 
Washington in the autumn of this year, when 
he considered resigning On September S8, 
however, he sailed once more to England and 
early in May, 1860, was at the Russian capi- 
tal During much of this time he was con- 
cerned, presumably, with his telegraph project 
as much as witn government business, to which 
his substitute, Chase, gave careful atten- 
tion 

With the change of administration in 


Collins 1861, question arose as to a 
Continued successor for Collins It is 

as Comer- not possible here to enter 
Mfli Agent into the extremely amusing, 
to 1869 but trying, correspondence 

relating to the appointment 
and refusal of Isaac Platt Collins finally 
was retained, and did not resign until 1869 
Seward's -willingness to continue him as com- 
mercial agent possessed a political aspect 

The problems of the commercial agency 
were simple in comparison with those of larg- 
er offices The absence of any person, oth- 
er than Russian officials. 

Paw Problems authorized to administer 
at the Amur oaths complicated the secur- 
Office ing of necessary vouchers 

Chase experienced difficulty 
in obtaining statistics of shipping and trade 
from the authorities during the time when he 
was not officially recognised Collins shared 
in the frequent concern of consular officers 
of the time over Congressional delay in act- 
ing on claims for compensation The Depart- 
ment of State and several individuals empha- 
sized the Importance of his investigations in 
Northern Asia, and accounts of his alertness 
were mentioned as the reason for including in 
the act of August 18, 1856 a small salary of 
one thousand dollars for the post He <was 
paid at this rate from January 1, 1857 (about 
the time of his arrival at Irkutsk) to March 
31, 1858 During his absences from his sta- 
tion he bore much of his own expense, but he 
felt that some further compensation was mer- 
ited 


Russia (appsreaatly at Moscow, Sept 10, 1856) CoUius had anticipated the need of returning home and had 
conscientiously made advance application for permission to leave his post, according to rule (36-1, H Ex 
poo 98 , p 7.) lEhis letter did not reach the Department before Collins returned to Washington, and on Febru- 
ary 12 , 18S8, he renewed has request (Various papers in the Amoor River CL and in the consular instructions ) 
acting head of the district sent Chase a document announcing Muravieff's recognition of him as United 
States Vice Commercial Agent for the Amur jRiver (No 4131, Oct SI, 1860— from the "Ministry of the Home De- 
partment Military Governor of the Sea Coast County of East Siberia, and Commander of the Siberian Squadron, 
and of the ports of the Eastern Ocean”) ( 1 Amoor River CL , Nov 8/20, 1860, No 11, Chase to Sec of State ) 
Biis recognition followed Chase's failure to secure from Admiral Kozekaevitch agreement to his request of July 
25/August 5, 1859 

^2 Amoor River CL , item with Collins to Seward, New lork, Aug 27, 1861, cf ibid , items of Oct 9 and 10, 
1861 

H Ex Doc 55 , reviewing his services For an example of Galifomla sectionalism and economic re- 
lations, in remarks of Gwln and Scott, see p. 4 These imaginative persons thotight of Mongolia, Manchuria, and 
North Caiina as a “northern India” for the Dnited States, and of the Amtir as the "Mississippi of northern Asia" 
The Department's Statistical Office In 1861 reported the official statement that In Russia prices of certain 
goods suitable for the Amur trade had been seriously affected by the introduction of American merchandise, fol- 
lowing Golllna' activities ( 2 Amoor River CL . Jan. 17, 1861, McUughlin to Abbott.) 

On Collins* claim, extending to the end of the period, see, e.g,, 1 Amoor River GL, Collins to Cass, Mar 5, 
1869, 36-1, S Jo l., KS7, S80 (adverse action), aad H Jol., 1056 , 35-2, H Jol.. 621. 36-2. S Jol . 40. and 
H Jol , 73 
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Shipping 


The amount of American merchant ship- 
ping at ports of the Amur region, though not 
impressive, was sufficient to justify brief 
notice (The activities of 
American Ship- American whalers in Russian- 
ping Begins, American and Siberian waters, 
Havigation Russian concern over some of 
Difficulties their deeds, and the appear- 
ance of American whale ships 
in the story of Anglo-Russian hostilities 
may be mentioned as a marginal aspect of the 
subject.) Vessels engaged in these waters 
faced difficulties in navigation which pro- 
duced a number of mishaps The problem of 
ice has been noticed, some vessels were froz- 
en in Ships drawing over twelve feet of wa- 
ter could not enter the Amur River at any 
season. Between Nlkolaievsk and De Castries 
the course was trying, and it is with no sur- 
prise that one reads of aid given by the Brit- 
ish war vessel Barracouta and by Japanese at 
Matsumai to American seamen from a whaler 
(the Endeavor ) . in distress in the Gulf of 
Tartary in July, 1856 In 1859 the placing 
of buoys and landmarks on the Amur below 
Nlkolaievsk facilitated navigation At De 
Castries the Russian authorities provided pi- 
lots up to the season of 1860, when the cap- 
tain of the port arranged sailing directions 
In 1859, regulations relating to discharging 
and loading of foreign vessels became much 
more stringent than before All papers of 
incoming vessels were deposited with Russian 
officials at the ports 

The first American ship to enter ap- 
peared in the summer of 1855. In 1856, the 
first year of foreign intercourse, there were 
only two vessels, both American In 1857, 
six or seven American mer^ 
Shipping at the chantmen arrived, with cargo 
Aaurx 1855-1857| worth 500,000 (silver) rou- 
bles — three from San Francis- 
co and the rest from Boston and Hongkong 
Among those at Nlkolaievsk were the Lewis 
Perry (Captain Turner) from San Francisco, 
the bark Messenger Bird (Captain Homer) from 


Boston, and the bark Behring (Captain Morse) 
from Boston via the Sandwich Islands, Kamchat- 
ka, and Hakodate They brought assorted mer- 
chandise There were also the General Pierce 
(sold to the Russian government) and the Burn- 
ham (to Luhdorf) from Hongkong by way of Hako- 
date Question regarding the national status 
of the Burnham has been noticed 1 Hamburg 
steamer also appeared 

In 1858 there were four ships of 805 
aggregate tons, with cargo of 174,651 roubles, 
including some articles of Russian production 
In most cases, figures for 
1858 j cargo must be regarded as lit- 

tle better than general esti- 
mates Operation of an American steamer, the 
property of the merchant Burling, on the Amur 
River, recalls the ownership by Americans of 
pilot boats and river steamers in the inter- 
stitial trade of other parts of Asia. It was 
this vessel, presumably, which demonstrated 
the navigability of the stream for a consider- 
able distance above its mouth, and led to the 
prophecy that in a decade Kiakhta and Irkutsk 
would become tributary to San Francisco 

In 1859 the arrivals of merchant ships 
at the Amur increased sharply to thirteen 
(4,414 tons) — five Russian and eight foreign, 
bringing the total traffic 
1859 j from foreign countries and 

from the upper Amur to more 
than a million roubles, apart from iron 
steamers and other cargo for the marine. At 
Nlkolaievsk there were eight vessels (1,836 
tons), with cargo accounting for about two- 
thirds of the total, and at De Castries there 
were five (S,578 tons — three Russian and two 
American) 

Of the eight at Nlkolaievsk five (*?) 
were American (1,129 tons) A description of 
them gives an impression of the nature of the 
commerce involved In the 
American Ves- column "Belonging", some en- 
sels, 1859, tries may actually mean "Froi#. 

The citizenship of one part- 
owner, Luhdorf, was questionable Cargoes 
outward are i^ot available. Some loading seems 
to have been done at points subsequently 


^° 1 Aaoor River CL. Feb 20/ilar 3, 1860, and Jime 30, I860 (received Oct 15). 

ai lbld . Aug , 1859, and Sept 20, 1859, Collins, Overland Explore ., S94, Hunt <8 Merch Mag , XXXII, 176-182j 
Bavenstein, The Russians on the Amor . , 424-426 Collins used figures from a semi-official statement in 
St. Petersburg Journal” It was reported that in the period of Anglo-French hostilities against the Russians 
at PetropavloTSk the American brig Noble secured a good charter to convey from that place a Russian prince who 
bore despatches (Cp British commissariat use of American merchant vessels during hostilities against the 
Chinese Comment has been made in Chapter 18, above, on Americans^ and Russians* use of each other’s vessels 
In connection with seabpme commerce with China, then theoretically closed to the Russians ) 
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Name 

Type 

Ton- 

nage 

Belonging 

Owners 

Master 

Cargo In 

Amount or 

Value (roubles) 

Melita 

Schr 

1 

198 

San Fran- 
ciBeo(?) 

Luhdorf and 
Martin 

Stratton 

! 

Assorted Mdse 1 

for Luhdorf 

104,636 (fr 
Hongkong) 

Lewis Perry 

1 

Schr 

150 

San Fran- 
cisco 

Capt Turner 

Gilliat(?) 1 

Same, to Burling 
or Chase 

120,141 (?) 

Behring 
(B her tag) 

Bark 

376 

Boston 

1 G Boardman 
(Boston) 


Same, to Chase 
and Pierce 

150,465 (^) 

Melita 

Bark 

275 

Boston 

H A Pierce 
(or Peirce) 
(Boston) 

1 

Same, to Hall 
(or E F Hald, 
Jr ) 

1 

70,000 (froz- 
en in at De 
Castries) 

Caroline E 

Foote 

Schr 

150 

San Fran- 

cieco 

Capt A J 
Worth (of 

San Fran- 
cisco) 


Same, to Esche 

1 



(The last of these Wd.s at Shuaoda in 1855 ) 


touched at The interesting Itineraries of 
some of these vessels may he observed in Ap- 
pendix 4 A The Melita of Boston and the 
Caroline B Foote visited De Castries, and 
the entries covering them in the table above 
may relate to that port rather than to Niko- 
laievsk A Melita (W L Polly s, master,), ap- 
parently the same, was wrecked on June S2 in 
the Gulf of Tartary, near Cape Catherine, 
about thirty miles north of De Castries, part 
of the cargo was saved and auctioned off Ac- 
cording to Ravens tein the Melita and the Car- 
oline E Foote took cargoes from De Castries 
valued at £10,500 and £17,863, respective- 
ly Of other vessels at the Amur, one (the 
Kew Granada Emma , 130) was owned by a resi- 
dent of San Francisco and was consigned to 
Silverton and Otto Esche at Nikolaievsk with 
cargo of 71,084 roubles, one from the Sand- 
wich Islands ( Hero' ^, 108) appears to have had 
American connections, and the Danish brig 
Theodore and Julia (50O) was consigned to 
Esche, with merchandise valued at 268,922 
roubles. American interests accounted for 
about 700,000 roubles of the year‘s trade, 


according to rough estimates 

Ravenstein reports that during 1860, 
to October 14, there were seven arrivals at 
Nikolaievsk, including four American vessels 
— two schooners from San 
Shipping Francisco, the Alert and the 

in 1860 Orbit , and two barks from 

Boston, the Behring and the 
Starking Whether these went also to De 
Castries is not stated 


Imports and Exports 

The Amur trade was distinctly a fron- 
tier trade, in some respects reminding one of 
the earlier commerce at Canton It revealed 
a simple, though not easy. 
Aspects of the mechanism of commercial oper- 
Mechanics of ations Separation between 
the Amur Trade ownership of vessels and lo- 
cal mercantile business was 
only partial, and the supercargo was present 
as a reminder of the undeveloped state of 
trade On arrival, a vessel was obliged to 


^^RaaaiDing vessels were Russian or mainly on Russian accoimt, and carried cargo chiefly for one of the Rus- 
sian companies. At iTikolaiersk were the Grand Duke Constantine (282) of the Russian-American Company, and the 
transport steamer St Theodose (512) of the Amur Company, bringing merchandise and furs and iron houses, barges, 
steaners, etc At De Castries were the Russian-American Company's Tsarltza (1200), the Amur Company's St In - 
nocent , and the Russian ship Orus (?) (503), from London, with cargo of the same general description The St 
Innocent was lost in De Oastrxes Bay 

addition, two Hamburg vessels, the Greta and the S Franeiaco , and the Hawaiian Hero were at Hikol- 
aievsk Another Hamburg vessel was at De Castries, with two more expected (Ravenstein, op eit , 429 ) 

For American figures relating to ports in the United States see below. Appendix 4 0 (table and comment in 
preliainaiy statement) , 
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supply the authorities -svith an invoice stat- 
ing the intended sale price at Nikolaievsk 
In order to avoid subsequent disputes, mer- 
chants stated higher prices than those actu- 
ally intended, with the result that statis- 
tics ran higher than transactions warranted 
Not all the merchandise entered was sold 
there Some, for instance, was transhipped 
to Japan Collins reported that the only 
circulating medium in Siberia was copper and 
Russian "credit notes" Foreign trade, how- 
ever, introduced other metals In 1858, 
American gold was at par or at a premiimi not 
above 5^ Silver — American, Mejcican, Span- 
ish, or Russian — commanded from 10^ to 15^ 
premium On application to the governor, the 
Russian (paper) bank roubles were exchange- 
able at par for government drafts on St Pet- 
ersburg or on the Russian consul at San Fran- 
cisco The rouble was rated at 75 cents 
Foreign merchants at Nikolaievsk deposited 
part of their cash in the government treasury 
and procured the transfer of like amounts 
payable at the Russian capital In the years 
1857-1859 these transfers were less than 
S00,000 roubles annually Merchandise was 
sold for cash, although some credit was ex- 
tended government employees All questions 
of trade were settled ad hoc by application 
to the governor or the captain of the port 

Omitting furs and naval stores, a lo- 
cal merchant estimated the imports in 1857 as 
being worth £53,000 Trade increased from 

that year, but, if the heavy 
Imports and fabricated goods imported on 
Exports, from government account are set 
1857 aside, it fails to reveal an 

independent character justi- 
fying an expectation of a great and early in- 
crease, under the existing restriction of in- 
ternal trading by foreigners Collins as- 
serted that to 1859 there had been spent in 
the United States over one million dollars 
for steamers, machinery, charters, and the 
like, as a result of Russian occupation of 
the Amur, and that merchandise shipped to 


that region and sold tnere, duty free, was 
v/orth over t\jo million aollars It must be 
remembered that the popiiletion was extremely 


sparse 

Imports (largely supplies and mechan- 
ical equipment) were more satisfactory than 
exports — inland agricultural products like 
tallow, ludes, wool, flax, and beef It was 
found easier, however, to float the latter 
down the Amur and its tributaries than to 
carry the imports upstream Some exports of 
meat and horns turned out badly The horns 
were badly prepared and it v;as impossible to 
better methods of preparation as long as for- 
eign enterprise was confined to a small area 
and the aavantages of the Amur Company dis- 
couraged competitive improvements Exports 
went to Hongkong, Honolulu, and San Francisco, 
and possibly to Boston A number of vessels 
bringing goods to the Amur left in ballast, 
partly because of the government’s refusal of 
permission to load with the timber which they 
desired 


For 1860 tnere are conflicting state- 
ments concerning imports, if they increased 
at all the change was not large Even so, a 
tendency was observed to import more goods 
than coiald be absorbea At the same time, 
prices at Nikolaievsk varieci and there was 
some scarcity of foodstuffs A great increase 
occurred in the cost of living, inland Ex- 
ports failed to gam 

Much later figures available for the 
year 1868 show no increase in the number of 
American vessels engaged in the Amur trade 

Nevertheless, in spite of the 
Conclusion disappointing nature of some 

of This Par- features of this commerce with 
tial Record a detached pioneer community, 
of Colilas' under rigid government con- 

Work of Pro- trol, Collins was able at the 

motion time of his resignation in 

1869 to review his work with 
some consciousness of success His labors 
did not precede the first American traders at 
the Amur, but they resulted in useful new 


San Francisco newspapers of the period shotad offer information regarding local vessels trading with Rus- 
sian possessions 
^^Ravenstein, op eit , 425-426 

^^ 1 Moor River CL , 1860, 35-1, H Ex Doc 98, p 61 

^® 1 Amoor River QL , Aug , 1859, Collins to Cass, Sept 20, 1859, Chase to Collins, report of Feb 2a/Mar 3, 

1860, 2 Amoor River CL , Chase to Sec of State, Feb 2/l4, 1861, Collins, Overland Explors , 594, Com Pels , 

1861 , 212-213, Eavenstein, The Russians on the Amur , 427-428, 

According to Gommerce and Navigation for the year ending June 30, 1860 (No 15, pp 548-549) , exports from 

the United States to Asiatic Russia were domestic produce, |29,268, and foreign produce, #13,348 Imports 

into American ports from that region were #12,974, of this, #7,156 was dutiable ( Ibid , 290-291) American 
tonnage brought most of the imports. 

Moor River GL, report of Sept 30, 1868, and Collins to Seward, Jan 4, 1869 
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knowledge and contacts, brought tangible re- 
wards to some Americans who became interest- 
ed in the Amur country, and initiated trade 
with a region which today is of economic im- 
portance The judgment of Collins’ activi- 
ties that would be suggested by the story of 


commerce during intervening decades is not a 
part of this narrative, which must be viewed 
simply as a chapter in the contact of two 
different styles of commercial pioneering, 
resulting from a temporary combination of 
varied political and economic circumstances 
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Chapter 22 
CONCLUSION 


This inquiry has arrived at certain 
general conclusions, based on its re-crea- 
tion of a period, the limited consular and 
commercial scene, and the issues and events 
which were of consequence to consuls and 
merchants It has also established numer- 
ous facts and relations of narrower appli- 
cation, and corrected or amplified earlier 
interpretations and statements of fact ^ 
Broader conclusions, interpreta- 
tions, and relationships are presented here 
Unless otherwise indicated, the setting of 
place and time is in Eastern Asia during 
the years 1845-1860, and the application 
of remarks is to American interests ® 

(1) The Basic Importance of Circumstantial 
Elements in Consular Achievements 

An accurate and corrective picture 
of the American consular service shows that 
its weakness was less in its personnel and 


the evils of political appointment than in 
Impersonal circumstances These were in- 
sufficient governmental support, divided 
responsibility, and generally faulty ad- 
ministrative articulation, both at home 
and overseas Consuls were handicapped by 
conflicting obligations Under the pres- 
sure of constantly changing conditions and 
sharply differing standards and civiliza- 
tions, they were compelled to make fresh 
decisions and to create important prece- 
dents The consul was not always the first 
American on the scene in his port, partly 
because of governmental tardiness in mak- 
ing effective appointments to support ex- 
isting laws and treaties Officers were 
usually remote from their superiors They 
suffered from inconveniences, unavoidable 
neglect of health, enforced preoccupation 
with abundant but essentially trivial de- 
tail, and financial and other trials which 


^Among the more limited contributions are the location of the origin of Harris' interest in a position 
in Japan, the story of the first native Americans known to have been at Peking (1855), and recovery of the 
forgotten activities of Collms in Eastern Siberia Also included are: a presentation of the true char- 
acter of the difficulties and achievements of American mariners and American shipping in the Orient (some 
nine hundred vessels, at twelve different ports), correction of a belief that consuls contributed but lit- 
tle to trade promotion, and evidence of the expansive nature of commercial and consular activity in East- 
ern Asia, and the diversity of hidden forms of American enterprise A systematic account interprets early 
cases m those judicial laboratories known as consular courts, supplyiiig one of many indications of the 
influence of selfish intolerance and exhibiting frequent use of violence as a general feature of the age. 

Certain points established by other writers are emphasized or illustrated, e.g , the unbalanced na- 
ture of commodity trade in the Far East, the changing significance of the Pacific area, and the north- 
ward trend of American interests on the mainland of Asia and in Japan 

Appendices provide new information and a means of correcting misleading published statements, as in 
the matter of consular appointments. (The summary in App 12 sketches concluding material omitted here ) 
®The short period treated is more to be ^judged by its significance and consequences than by its dura- 
tion, and falmesB to the men idiose activities created its substance has required discrimination in the 
use of condensation The writer as middleman must keep in mind not only the hitrned "reader-consumer,” 
but also the equally vital persons who long ago produced the commodity now weighed and delivered Feel- 
ing the individual presentness of many of the men of whom he discourses, the intermediary is satisfied 
with his discharge of an agreeable obligation only if liiese men, with their affairs, have established a 
sufficiently direct and independent relation with readers to guarantee a faithful and understanding util- 
ization of the account for varying current purposes. Single points and agreed truths permit of abbreviat- 
ed statement without much risk of unconscious bending or distortion, but the complex truth of affairs and 
highly controversial problems seldom yields to hasty sketcihes and short-cuts 
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made the basis of their work insecure. 
These facts accounted for a frequent sense 
of futility, which was seldom relieved by 
commendation from Washington 

The effect of unfavorable circum- 
stances was constant. A notable example 
was the difficulty of official communica- 
tion with local authorities, created by 
lack of adequate provision for translation 
This deficiency' was more than a temporary 
inconvenience in routine and seriously 
damaged individual and national interests 
It gave evidence of a national misunder- 
standing of foreign conditions amounting 
almost to cultural illiteracy 

Nevertheless, several consuls 
achieved a prominence which requires at- 
tention, regardless of the quality of 
their accomplishments A few nave been 
named wno made contributions and sacrific- 
es which constitute a legitimate reason 
for national pride according to the most 
exacting standards They were worthy pio- 
neering representatives of the United 
States In the remote extension of the na- 
tional epic. Their place In history is 
established,® 

(2) Congress and Americans in the Orient 
Discussion of legislative atti- 
tudes and actions, a fresh and systematic 
view of consular arrangements, functions, 
and problems, and information about the 
many treaty provisions relating to consuls 
have facilitated consideration of the pol- 
icy of Congress. These approaches have 
displayed that body''s optimistic haste, 
clumsy mistakes and omissions in bills 
passed (with consequent need of much cor- 
rective and supplementary legislation), 
and almost consistent penuriousness and 
suspicion of foreign commitments of impor- 
tant substance. The nation developed a 
consciousness of national strength at home, 
but it failed to recognize its weaknesses 
in the Orient. The consular legislation 
finally extracted from Congress was embar- 
rassingly inadequate Congressmen were 


generally more sensitive to the question of 
removing Americans' "unequal" disabilities 
in the Orient and securing redress for 
wrongs suffered by them, than in preventing 
the conditions which favored the production 
of difficulties American residents in 
Asiatic ports were exposed to the competi- 
tion of alien cultures and tended to adopt 
attitudes diametrically opposed to those 
which were dominant at home ^ Internal 
differences and group conflicts within 
their own number increased irritation. 

(3) Diplomatic Officers and the Department 
of State 

Consuls exerted influence on the 
making of international agreements, but 
they were more concerned with the applica- 
tion and testing of diplomatic policy and 
treaty provisions than with actual negotia- 
tions Examination of their frequent con- 
tacts with American diplomatic representa- 
tives not only improves judgments of the 
consuls, but also gives a useful perspec- 
tive in relation to diplomatic affairs 
Consular history provides nimierous side- 
lights on members of the Legation in China 
and on the Department of State Some of 
the former were deficient in administration, 
and the Department was not effective in 
leading Congress or in developing policies 
affirmatively, even under the abler Secre- 
taries. It was mild, or even timid, m 
dealing with the Navy Department, which 
gave only partially satisfactory coopera- 
tion 

(4) The Meaning of National Honor and Equal 
Status 

Numerous occurrences gave solid 
substance to the concept of national honor 
and protection of the flag The chief re- 
quirement of this principle in Far Eastern 
regions, and particularly in extraterritor- 
ial countries, proved to be use of greater 
self-control by forceful Americans who were 
present, rather than employment of more 
vigorous action against local authorities. 


®Apart from Harris and Collins, American consular officers have not Mtherto had an advantage pos- 
sessed try ttielr English colleagues of the time, namely, an opporttinily to speak for themselves to later 
generations. (!I3i© same disability applies to some extent to American merchants.) See Chapter 13, above. 

* Study of "relations” raises questions of wider application, than the period, region, and topic dealt 
with. One such query is pertinent to the presmit discussion — ^What criterion of consular needs and ef- 
fectiveness should prevail, imepioan opinion at home or ttie opinicm of Americans abroad, the views of 
those who create the service and are responsible for its support, or the ideas and requirements of the 
adminxstratorfi and the beneficiaries of its activities? 
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Amid a conflict of different cul- 
tures ^ legal ideas and political systems, 
the issue of status and "equality" appeared 
repeatedly It was seen in the wording of 
treaties, in a great range of expressions 
of the desire of Americans that no other 
foreign nation or competing group should 
possess superior privileges, and in the 
institution of extraterritorial jurisdic- 
tion, erected in several dissimilar places 
This system developed manifold emotional 
aspects and lasting emhitterments Prob- 
lems of inequality and discrimination af- 
fected all the races figuring in this nar- 
rative They appeared, for example, in 
special restrictions of American seamen in 
Asiatic ports, in denial to the Chinese 
government of the right to sue in consular 
court for customs duties, in the settle- 
ment of claims, and in the equating of 
ranks of American and native officers 
They also emphasize the influence of the 
unilateral character of most early Ameri- 
can dealings with an increasing number of 
Asiatic peoples Haste to secure inmiedi- 
ate material advantages generally obscured 
the fact — well explained at the time by a 
few men of insight — that a basis for 
healthy "equality" could be formed only by 
very gradual and fundamental readjustments 
Beginnings of a sense of special privil- 
ege, accepted as their right and their 
vested interest, were plainly discernible 
among Americans and other foreigners 

(5) American and Poreign Interests, the 
Secondary American Position, 

The question of equality was in- 
tertwined with the matter of cooperation 
between American and native officials, and 
the changing degree of identity of the in- 
terests of different Occidental races rep- 
resented at the ports Chinese and Japa- 
nese were often inclined to treat all 
Westerners as one race or group Ameri- 
cans, however, were not entirely cordial 
to European purposes and methods, at the 
same time, they were not Asiatic in out- 
look. The result was inconsistencies and 
vexing triangular situations, which seri- 
ously modify any belief in the fundamental 
Identity of American interests with those 
of Europeans. 

British leadership in consular and 
commercial affairs frequently left Ameri- 
cans in a secondary position. In trade 


statistics the customary place of American 
items was below that of British entries. 
Sometimes Americans were actually dependent 
on British aid On other occasions, Ameri- 
can consular officers came into vigorous 
conflict with British policy and checked 
its force, to the advantage of native in- 
terests Moderately generous support given 
British consular establishments by their 
government was a constant reminder of the 
deficiencies of American offices and pro- 
duced a distressing sense of inferiority 
and envy 

It was not to the British alone 
that American interests were indebted for 
assistance From an amazing variety of 
sources came charitable help in connection 
with translation problems, housing, and 
other essential matters 

(6) Individualism and the Treaty System 

In the contact of unlike economic 
systems at Par Eastern ports, frequent con- 
flict was produced, in a diversity of 
alignments, by attempts to fit an existing 
commerce with independent traditions and 
secretive habits into the pattern of the 
Western treaty system, which called for 
some curbing of independence, increasing 
exposure of trade information, and accept- 
ance of consular restraint. The issue be- 
tween official supervision and individual- 
ism sharpened, in business enterprise and 
other activities Doubt which troubled 
certain thoughtful observers and practical 
men at the time often suggested, correctly, 
that American trade in the Far East was at 
its best in informal, non-treaty situations, 
and that the introduction of rigid treaties 
was premature. Extensive information con- 
tained in consular materials possesses high 
usefulness in such connections 

(?) Commercial Changes 

The period witnessed a widening of 
the gap between smaller shipowners and mer- 
chants and the larger firms with years of 
experience and accumulated capital Al- 
though the former flocked to Japan in the 
first years of commerce and operated at 
some of the remote or interstitial points, 
there was in general a growth of the rela- 
tive importance of a few large houses with 
diversified and far-flung interests In 
some matters a cleavage, and even an antag- 
onism, developed between larger and smaller 
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American 'businesses in the Par East Eco- 
nomic metxiods varied, and the caution of 
some contrasted witn the reclclessness of 
others Overstocking by optimisttc trad- 
ers caused frequent losses (Concurrently 
there appeared a concentration of the man- 
agement of the American shipping business 
in the hands of large operators, notably 
at New York ) 

Several problems exhibited the 
commercial ethics of the age The play of 
the profit motive appeared in notable cas- 
es It had an unsatisfactory relation to 
humanitarian considerations, public in- 
terest, and sacrificial patriotism Like 
the consuls who performed countless acts 
of assistance to them, merchants revealed 
differences in attitude and capacity A 
few combined ability in traae with marked 
unselfishness and genuine public spirit 


Conspicuous among merchants were 
well-known names like Nye, Heard, Wetmore, 
Olyphant, and Russell The most prominent 
and extensive house was that of Russell 
and Company Its internal organization 
and administration, widespread connections 
and influence, and varied interests made 
it almost a small commercial republic in 
Itself These features mark it off as one 
of the notable institutions and factors in 
the story of American economic evolution 
Several of its members acted in consular 
capacities The termination of our arm- 
chair journey to a bygone period is left 
xn the hands of a living relative (1924) of one 
of these merchant consuls Sis activities 
have reached from the vivid clipper era 
down to the present His retrospect shows 
the effect, oh an interested American fam- 
ily, of commercial and consular activity 
carried on in remote ports of Eastern Asia 
The present study is far enough 
away from its chosen period to permit use 
of perspective, and yet, happily, close 
enough to have the following direct mes- 
sage from one of its younger members, 

Frank Gray Griswold, Esq , who comments 
with equal liveliness on the Ghtna trade 
and the e'urrent administration* 


“The original George Griswold, of N L & 

G Gfriawold], was ray grandfatner His son George, 
my father I had a brother named George, his son,, 
ny nephew, is George, and he has a son named George 
— the eighth of the name I believe in direct line 
My father's brother was John Noble Alsop Griswold 
who went to China as supercargo on one of the 
ships, and became a partner in Eussell & Go and 
second United States consul at Shanghai John 0 
Green of New Jersey, was a small boy on office of 
N L & G G He finally also went to China as a 

supercargo, and was taken into Eussell Co On his 
return to America he married my father's sister, 
Sarah Helen He died in 1876 leaving 7 million 
that netted 7% Another sister iiarried Henry 
Winthrop Gray of Boston He became a partner in 
N L & G G His son George Griswold Gray also 
went to China and joined E a Co Fe lost a leg in 
the riots H© returned to Hew York and was very 
prominent in social & club life when I was a boy 
In the early ’50's my grandfather built a mas- 
sive granite building at 71 & 7S South Street for 
his business The street was narrow in those days 
and his ships docked opposite the building with 
bowsprits almost in the windows ® I passed many a 
Saturday morning there in my early youth Offices 
full of models and pictures of ships Chinese cu- 
rios of all kinds and teas and silks sliding into 
the storehouse from across the street 

"We were seven children living in a large 
house on 5th Ave with nurses, tutors, a country 
house, yachts, horses, ponies everything The Civ- 
il War came which destroyed all shipping The ships 
that were not destroyed by southern raiders were 
sold to England Hfe, the Uf S , had been supreme 
on the seas, but it was over Congress, in or- 

der to protect a few shipbuilders in Mass & Maine 
[provided] the stupid law that no ship could 
fly the American flag unless built in U S Eng- 
land .invented thLe small iron tramps costing much 
less to run taan a clipper, but our merchants were 
not allowed to buy them as they desired to do, so 
all the merchants along the coast were ruined 
father with a broken heart took his family to Ger- 
many for econongr, because there was >no protection 
for life or property in the U S,' What would he 
say today? That was in 1868 I remember bi ni say- 

ing? «The trouble with the American people is 
tiiey pray on their knees and steal pennies with 
their toes ' He is buried in Germany My eldest 


®Tor a fine view of South Street which fits this description see the illustration facing page 22 of 
S A Goanell'a Before the Mast la the Cllppeors (diaries of C A* Abbey) 
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Japanese Motor Liner Discharging Tea at Seattle, 1936 
(By coxirtery of Mr. P. H. McClelland.) 


brother J.N.A.G. Jr died, so I became head of the 
family, and when I was 20, in 1875, I was sent home 
to clean up N. L. & G. G. I rented the building 
for a bonded. .. [warehouse] and wound up the busi- 
ness, and settled the accounts. Then one day the 
...[warehouse] caught on fire. It was full of tea. 
The fire boats across the street pumped salt water 
into the building for three days and liquid tea 
dyed the river water brown. You may imagine the 
condition of papers and books in the offices. Ev- 
erything was soaked and tea colo^ar. I was young 


and cared nothing about the past, so sold all the 
wet sttiff to a junk dealer. ...What interested me 
most was the loss of pictures and models.... So 
you see there are no records of N. L. & G. G., and 
I personally am n^^t sorry. ...I believe... that Amer- 
ican families, individuals, decrease in ability 
from generation to generation, ...We must import 
fresh stock..., 

”N. L. & G. G. owned many ships — 3 named 
Panama, Sarah Helen, Alert and the ones you men- 
tion. My father build the largest, ^ Challenge " 
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Appendix 1 
(Cf Chapter 14 ) 

AMERICAN CONSULAR OFFICERS IN EAST ASIATIC PORTS, ^ 1845-1860 
(with Diplomatic Representatives,^ Secretaries of 
State, ^ Presidents, and Parties in Power) 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVES SECRETARIES OF STATE PRESIDENTS AND PiiRTIES 

China 

A H Everett (Mass ) Jas Buchanan (Pa ) Jas K Polk (Tenn ), Dem 

Mar 13, 1845-June 28, 1847 Mar 11, 1845-Mar 7, 1845-1849 

1849 

John W Davis (Ind ) 

Jan 3, 1848-May 25, 1850 

Humphrey Marshall (Ky ) John M Clayton (Del ) Zachary Taylor (La ), Whig 

Aug 4, 1852-Jan 27, 1854 Mar 7, 1849-Jly. 22, 1849-1850, and 

1850 Millard Fillmore (N Y ) 

Daniel Webster (Mass ) 1850-1853 

Jly 22, 1850-Oct 24, 

1852 

Edward Everett (Mass ) 

Nov 6, 1852-Mar 3, 

1853 

Robt M McLane (Md ) Wm L Marcy (NY) Franklin Pierce (N H ), Dem 

Oct 18, 185S-Dec 12, 1854 Mar 7, 1853-Mar 6, 1853-1857 

1857 

Peter Parker (Mass ) 

Aug 16, 1855-Aug 25, 1857 

Wm B Reed (Pa ) Lewis Cass (Mich ) Jas Buchanan (Pa ) Dem, 

Ap 18, 1857-Dec 8, 1858 Mar 6, 1857-Dec 12, 1857-1861 

1860 

John E Ward (Ga ) 

Dec 5, lS58-Dec , 1860 


^Resident only, the emphasis being on the men who actually served The ports included are those intensively exam- 
ined — six in. China, three in Japan, one in Eastern Siberia, and Hongkong and Macao (Cf the Note attached to Appen- 
dix 4, Supplement ) The terminology customary at the time is followed 

This material on consular officers is taken chiefly from consular instructions and letters, supplemented by dip- 
lomatic despatches, Executiv e Journals of the Senate, and occasional other sources These have been checked with the 
cards in the Bureau of Appointments of the Department of State, which are frequently inadequate or otherwise unsatis- 
factory The information which follows sometimes differs from that given in certain general works and standard in- 
dexes, the latter of which su*e particularly misleading 

A few of the dates of service may appear to be at variance with the text, which cites consular correspondence oc- 
casionally prepared in absentia Some dates are approximate or probable A number of officers were in the Orient at 
the time of appointment 

® Resident only, ad interim appointments omitted See Dennett, Americans in Eastern Asia , 705, and a much more 
detailed list in Gouling’s Encyclopaedia Sinica, showing great variation in dates 

3 A list of British Prime Ministers and Colonial Secretaries given on page 175 of Margaret I Adam's Guide to the 
Principal Parliamentary Papers Relating to the Dominions 1812-1&11 is occasionally useful 

557 
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Japan 


Townsend Harris (N Y 
Consul-General 

) 


Wm L Marcy (NY) 

Mar 7, 185S-Mar 6, 

Franklin Pierce (N 
1853-1857 

Aug 4, 1855 -Jan 
Minister Resident 

19, 

1859 

1857 

Lewis Cass (Mich ) 

Jas Buchanan (Pa ) 

Jan 19, 1859-Apr 

26, 

1862 

Mar 6, 1857-Dee 12, 

1860 

1857-1861 


CONSULAR OFFICERS'" 

The following list is arraaged by consulates in alphabetical order, with dates of ap- 
pointmeat or notification of consuls (hy the Secretary of State, unless otherwise stated) and 
dates of (local) appointment or Departmental approval of subordinates, dates of entry on duties, 
absences, and dates of resignation or retirement A hyphen precedes the name of each subordinate 
and the symbol # precedes names not appearing in the records for these ports in the Bureau of Ap- 
pointments, Department of State That office does not have a file record of Entry on Duties 


Name Date of App’t 

or Notification, 
etc 


Chas Wm Bradley Feh 7, 1849 
(New Haven, 

Conn ) 


Entry on 
Duties (or 
Arrival) 

— ^Amoy — 

Aug 1, 1849 


-Chas Wm Brad- 
ley, Jr , Conn , 
Vice Con 


Nov *26, 1849 (Mar 
18, 1852 appr’d 
as Con Ag>t ) 


Date of Resig- 
nation or 
Retirement 


Left Oct 31 (?), 
1851 


Revoked by C W B, 
Sr , from Conn 
Mar 9, 1853, 
effecti'^e June 
20^ served to 
that date (Con- 
sulate closed in 
part of Aug , 
1853, at least) 


Acting Consul 

(?) By Legation, 

June 20, 1853 
and/or Dec S9, 
1653 

Dec 29, 1853 


Yhos. Hart Eyatt 
(Rochester, 

I Y ) 

June 14, 1S5S 

(conf'd Feb 15, 
1854) 

By Mar 31, 

1854 

Apr 25, 1857- 
Nov 27, 1858, 
May ('^)-June 
1859 

-Thos, Hart Hyatt, 

Jan (7), 1854 




Jr , N X., Act 
Con., (Vice Con 
later, also Mar- 
shal, and Inter- 
pret er-June 17, 
1858) 


Mar 28, 1854 


Continued in office, 
resigning Apr S, 
1861 


(According to Dep 
of State, served 
as Marshal to 
1861, and as In- 
terpreter to lay 
20, 1862) 


*For a general list of consoler persomiel In office in 1857 and in 
L,.E«,_Poq, , I, S7-49 Hames of consuls in 184£-1845 appear in 28-1, S Bx Doc 24Q{ note also Oon 


I see 35-2, S Ex Doc 


20, 57-50, end 36-1, 
Rega , 1855. App , 


188ff Ihe Department of State gives March 9, 1859 for tha eppolntmenta of C W Bradley (imoy) and 0 E RobertB 
(Hon^ong) as OoamiSBioners for Adjustment of Claims under treaty with Ch4-n« 
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Name 

Date of App't 

Entry on 

Absences 

Date of Resig- 


or Notification, 
etc 

Duties (or 
Arrival) 


nation or 
Retirement 

-Dr Thos Hun- 
ter, Scotland, 
Vice Con 

Feb Ig, 185V 

(appr'd Jly 30) 

Apr 22 


To arrival of Wil- 
son 

-Jas T Wilson, 
Vice Con 

May 12 (?), 1857 
(appr'd Jly 30) 

May (?) 


Ca June 28, 1857 

#-Rev J S Jar- 
alman (in charge 
of archives) 




Functions of the 
office not dis- 
charged till 

Dec 4 

-Rev Elihu Doty, 
Vice Con 

Sept 23 (’) or 

Dec , 1857 (by 
Leg'n , appr'd by 
Dept Mar 26, 
1858) 

Ca Dec 4, 1857 


Nov 26, 1S58 (re- 
turn of consul) 

#-T H Hyatt, 

Jr , Deputy Con 
or Vice Con 

May (■?), 1859 

J\iae 1, 1859 


June 9, 1859 



— Amur River — 



Perry McD Col- 
lins (Calif ), 
Comm'l Agent 

Mar 24, 1856 

July 10, 1857 

Aug 8, 1857-be- 
yond end of 

1860 

(Jan 4, 1869, 

Sept 10, 1861 
continued — no 
commission) 

-Geo S Cush- 
ing, Boston, 

Vice Coffim’l 

Agent 

Aug (?), 1857 
(appr'd by 

Dept 

Feb 23, 1858) 

Aug (’), 1867 


Early 1859 (?) 

-Harrison G 0 
Chase, Mass , 
Vice Comifl'l 

Agent 

Feb 17 (’), 1859 
(appr'd Feb 

17, 1859) 

Jly 20/Aug 1, 
1859 





--Canton — 



Paul S Forbes 
(Mass ) 

Apr* 17, 1843, 
conf ' d and 
coiam'n sent 

May 17, 1844 

1843 

5 

Dec 30, 1854 
(from Nice) 

-R B Forbes, 
Mass , Vice 

Con. 

Oct 27 (?), 1849 
(appr'd by 

Comm'r , appr'd 
by Dept Feb 5, 
1650) 

Dec 1, 1849 


Oct. 28, 1851 (?), 
left China Apr 
S4, 1851 (at 
Boston in Mar , 
1852) 


®One Gilmore Meredith sent a report, peb £4, 1849, Forbes mas absent Oct 27 (?), 1849-Deo SO, 1854 (but sent re- 
port of July 16, 1853 In absentia ) 
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Eame 

Date of App't 

Entry on 

Absences 

Date of Resig- 


or 

Notification, 

etc 

Duties (or 
Arrival) 


nation or 

Retir ement 

#-D N Spoor '^r, 
Fass , Vice 

Con 

Fore 

: part of 185S 

Apr 5, 1853 sent 
a report 


Served until Stur- 
gis took charge 

H Bancroft 
in cnarge, part 
of 1854*? — Sign- 
ing as Act Vice 

Con ) 




Not before Dec , 
1854 

-Robert S Stur- 
gis, Vice Consul 

Dec 

(•>), 1854 

By Dec 8, 1854 


Sept , 1855 (per- 
haps left ear- 
lier) 

Oliver H Perry 
(New York) 

Feb 19, 1855 
(conf'd ) 

Sept 1, 1855 


Continued beyond 
the period 


The Canton consulate’s office at Whampoa 

#Thomas Hunt, #Jaines P Coolc, #iienry P Blanchard, and #Prancxs H Haskell 

it this office the incumhent served as either marshal or consular agent, or "both Dates 
of service, and information regarding exercise of one or both of the two functions are very con- 
fused Hunt was attached to the Canton consulate as marshal, and covered Whampoa as early as 
Jan 1, 1349, apparently continuing to Jan 1, 1854 Cook (appointed by Spooner) is mentioned in 
April, 185S, and again In July, 1856 Blanchard (appointed by Consul Perry) appears early in 
1855 He was re-appointed by Perry after the Allied re-opening of Canton early in 1858, and 
served until august 30, 1860 Haskell was consular agent, at least, from that date His appoint- 
ment had the approval of the Minister and, later (Jan 5, 1861) , that of the Department 


— — 

Material in a despatcn from Parker to Webster, September 24, 1851, indicates that, without 
Parser’s knowledge, a Rev J Gaidar was announced in local papers as Vice Consul — a peculiar and 
temporary appointment, described on page 82, above In the published diplomatic correspondence 
(25-2, S Ex Doc 22, I, 165-166, 4S6-4S7, and 488-489) C W Orne is mentioned as Consular Agent 
In April, 1854, and a merchant, D 0 Clark (appointed by his predecessor and confirmed by McLane) 
as Acting Consul in August and October, 1854 


Name 


Caleb J’ones 

(Richmond, Va ) 


Date of App’t 
or Motif ication , 
etc 

Aug 11, 1853 (re- 
cess app't , 
conf’d Jly 31, 
1856) 


Entry on 
Duties (or 
Arrival) 

By Nov 5, 1854 


#~Thos Dunn, New- Sept 23 (?), 1857 Oct 1, 1857 
port, R I., 

Vice Con 


#-H Dwight Wll- Mar 16, I860 (by (Probably did not 
liams, N Y ('=’), Minister) serve) 

Vice Con 


Samuel L Gouver- Jly 16, 1859 
neur, (Washington, 

D, C , and Md ) 


Absences Date of Resig- 

nation or 
Retirement 

Autumn, 1857 Died without re- 
turning to post 


Mar 31, 1860 


Apr 1, 1860 


Continued beyond 
the period 
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Name 

Date of App't 

Entry on 

Absences 

Date of Resig- 


or Notification, 
etc 

Duties (or 
Arrival) 


nation or 
Retirement 



— Hakodate — 



Elisha E Rice 
(Maine) 

June 26, 1856 

May 1, 1857 

Nov 1860-May, 

1861 (?) 

Continued beyond 
the period, 
conf'd as Consul 
Jan 18, 1865 

#-Dr George M 
Bates, Acting 
Vice Comm’l 
Agent 

Autumn, 1858 




# -1111 Robert 
Pitts, Md , 
Deputy during 
illness of 

Rice in autumn, 
1860, and then 
Acting Com 

Ag’t 

Oct 17, 1860 or 
before 

Autumn, 1860 





— Hongkong — 



Thos Waldron 

Jly SI, 1845 (re- 
cess app’t , 
conf'd May 17, 
1844) 

Served as early 
as Mar 30, 

1844 


Died Sept 8, 1844 

Predericls: T Bush Mar SO, 1845 
(Mass or N I ) (conf'd) 

By Mar 25, 1845 

Prom J an SO , 

1852 

Mar 10, 1853 

-Henry Anthon, 
Jr., Vice Con 
during Bush* s 
short absences 
and final leave 

Not later than July 
1850, one app't 
by Bush (on leave) 
about Jan 30, 

1852 


Sept 7, 1853, 
but again 
signed a report. 
May 30, 1854 


James Keenan 
(Pa ) 

May 24, 1853 (recess 
app't , conf'd 

Mar 14, 1854) 

Eeb 1, 1854 

June 1857, Dec 

29, 1857- Jan 

26, 1859 

Continued beyond 
the period 

#-Geo I> Has- 
kell, Boston, 
Acting Vice 
Consul 

By Aug 27, 1853 




5?-Wm Knapp, Jr , 
Deputy Con 

Aug 7, 1855 (appr'd 
Oct 19) 



By Jan 29, 1357 

-Jas T Wil- 
son, N Z , 
Dep'y Con 

By Jan E9, 1857 
(appr'd Apr 7) 

May, 1857 


By May or June, 

1857 

#-0 E Rob- 
erts, N I 
{^), Vice 

Con. 

Jan 13, 1858 (with 
appr'l of Mln'r ) 

Jan IS 


Jan , 1859 

(See above, 358n ) 
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Name 


Robt P De Sil- 
ver (Pa. ) 


-S B Rawle , 
Pa Vice Con 


S B Rawle 


#-Wm A Macy, 
NY, Dep'y 
Con 

# -Gideon Nye, 
Jr , Mass , 
Dep'y Con 


#John G Walsh, 

N Y "Acting 
IJ S Consul", 
hut in fact 
Vice Con 

# -Richard J 
Walsh, Dep’y 
(2 mos , first 
half, 1860) 


#-Daniei Jerome 
Macgowan, Vice 
Con. ^ 


Date of App’t 
or Notification , 
etc 


Feh 7 , 1849 

(conf'd ), June 
18, 1849 (app’t 
rec ' d at Macao) 

Jan 28 (’), 1854 
(apor'd May 11, 
1854) 

Mar 17, 1856 
(conf’d ) 

Sept 22 (’), 1857 


By July 2, 1858 
(empowered hy 
Mln’r as Vice 
Con ) 


May, 1859 (hy Har- 
ris) 


May or June, 1855 


Entry on 
Duties (or 
Arrival) 

—Macao — 

June 1849 

Jan (■?), 1854 

Continuation 

Sept , 1857 

Jly (or possibly 
Ap 1) , 1858 


— Nagasaki — 
May, 1859 


— Ningpo® — 


Early June, 1855 


Absences 


Late Jan (?) , 
1854 


At least once 
(2 mos ,) first 
half, 1860 


Date of Resig- 
nation 'or 
Retirement 


Nov 5, 1855 


Died Sept 2, 1858 


By Jan 13, 1858 


Continued beyond 
the period 


1856— Oct 23, 
leaving consular 
property in 
charge of R Q 
(or J ) Way 


June, 1855 


-(Henry 0 Wol- (By Consul Forbes, 
cott. Vice Con ) Canton, Mar 22, 

1844) 

#Dr D B McCar- One app’t by Comm’r 1844-until 
tee. Con Ag’t , McLane, May 19, Spring (May?) 

Acting Con , 1854 Parker gave of 1855, esp 

Vice Con , him a "commission" from Jly 1, 

Comm’l. Ag’t as Acting Consul 1849, again, 

dated Feb 28, Jly 8, 1855 

1866 


‘Ningpo 'ras apparently uiader Shanghai until 1855-1857, regular appointments having failed 
'Macgowan was appointed by loimsapd Harris, who never appeared* 
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feme 

Date of A-UD't 

Entry on 

Absences 

Date of Resig- 


or Notification, 
etc 

Duties (or 
Arrival) 


nation or 
Retirement 

Chas Wm Brad- 
ley (Conn ) 

Mar 17, 1856 
(conf'd ) 

Aug 3, 1857 

In N Chirm \ itn 
Leg'n from 
about Ap 15, 
1858, v/as in 

U S at least 
from Oct , 

1858, and back 
at post by Jly 

1, 1859 (possi- 
bly by Jip ) , ca 
Nov 1, 1859- 
Mar (’), 1860 

Resigned by early 
Sept , 1360 (ef- 
fective Oct 1, 
I860)® 

jJ^-Eev Hicharc^ 

Q Way, in 
ciiarge 

diiring Brad- 
ley’s trip 
with Leg 'n ) 





#-Geo A Cables, 
Acting Vice 

Con (also 
Bradley's in- 
terpreter at 
one time) 

^ Nov 1, 1859 
(appr’d Jan 24, 
1860) 

Nov 1859 ('?) 


99 

#-Geo W Fish, 
Vice Con 

App’t by Min'r 

Sept (’), 1860 
(appr'd by 

Dept Jan 7, 

1861) 

Oct 1, 1860 (but 
sent report for 
first quarter, 
acting perhaps 
in place of 
Cables) 





— Shanghai — 



Henry G Wol- 
cott, Acting 

Con , and Con , 
giving atten- 
tion to Ning- 
po, also) 

Mar 30, 1846 (by 
Conm Biddle) 



1848 

-E W Bates, 
Acting Consul 


Served Jan -Mar 
(or longer) 

1848 



J N A Griswold 
(N Y ) 

May 10, 1848 
(conf’d ) 

Summer or autumn, 
1848 

From Dec SO, 

1851 

— 

# -Edward Ctuming- 
ham, Boston, 
"Consular 

Agent" and (‘by- 
courtesy) Vice 
Consul 

Dec , 1851 (advance 
request appr’d 
by Dept Nov 6, 
1851) 



Continued at least 
to the beginning 
of 1854® 

Qfiradley seaiUB, nerreirtheless, to have received salary (at -tiie rate of |S,OOQ a year), xeturm-ng home, Oct l-Dec 

SB, 1860 

®0tiiminghsfn!, claimed todLcial salary for all of 1853, and signed a report of Dec 31, 1853, on Jamaiy 20, 1854 he 
l-Ssaed a* nPtifioa-|ioii id Inietip^iis ' 
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Name 

Date of App't 

Entry on 

Absences 

Date of Resig- 


or Notification, 
etc 

Duties (or 
Arrival) 


nation or 

Retirement 

Robert C Mur- 
phy (Ohio) 

July SI, 1853 
(recess apo't , 
conf'd Jan 31, 
1854) 

Mar 4 (6’) 1854 

Jan 1-Aug 6, 
1858, from Mar 
1857 

June 25, 1857 

#-Dr M W Fish, 
Act Vice Con 

Jan 1, 1856 
(appr'd Ap 8, 
1856 

Jan 1 


Aug 6, 1856 

#-Wm Knapp, Ji , 
Boston, ^ct 

Vice Con 

Mar 1, 1857 

( appr ’ d Aay 16 , 
1857) 

Mar ('^) 


Jan 5, 1858 

#-F fi B Jen- 
kins, Charles- 
ton, S C , 

Act Vice Con 

Jan 5 (*?), 1858 
(don't by Knapp, 
not appr'd by 
Min'r but appr'd 
bj Dept May 18, 
1858) 

Jan 5, 1858 


Jan 23, 1858 

#-A L Freeman, 
Act Vice Con 

He accentea tempo- 
rarily 

Jan 23, 1858 


Mar 8, 1858 

#-Geo B Glover, 
lice Con 

Feb 2, 1858 (app't 
by Mir ' r ) 

Mar 8, 1858 


Autumn (‘^), 1858 
(reported Oct 
4) 

W L G Smith isr 50, 1858 

(Buffalo, N I ) (conf'd ) 

By Oct 4, 1858 


Continued beyond 
the period 


— Shimoda-Kanagawa — 


Torasend hams. 

Aug 4, 1855 (re- 

Aug 21, 1856 

Late Ap or early 

Min'r Res from 

(N Y ) Con- 

cess app't ), 


May, 1859, back 

1859, cons dut- 

sul-Genei al 

conf'd Jly 51, 


ca June 20, 

ies taken over 


1856 (Minister 


1859 

by succeeding 


Resident, Jan 



officer in June, 


19, 1859 (rec'd 
at Shanghai ca 

May 31) 



1859 

# -lienr^ C J 

Jan 23, 1857 

Covering inter- 


Killed Jan 14, 

Heusken, Vice 


mittent illness- 


1861 

Con 


es and short ab- 
sences of Harris 



#-E May Dorr, 

By June 10, 1859 

June 10, 1859 




Cal , Act 
Con or Con 
Agent at Kana- 
gawa (actually 
at Yokohama, 
later) 
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Name 

Date of App't 

Entry on 


or Notification, 

Duties (or 


etc 

Arrival) 



— Sv/atow^° — 

i?-Chas Wm Brad- 

By Dec 10, 1859 

Jan 1, 1860 

ley, Jr , Conn 

(app't by Min' r ] 

) 


Absences Date of Resig - 

nation or 
Retirement 


Feb ('?), 1861 


Wm Breck, of New Hampshire, the first regular appointee (confirmed, Mar 12, 1860) as consul to reach Swatow, 
did not enter upon his duties until Feb» 18, 1861 



Appendix S 


PARTIAL DIRiCTORf OF AJILRICAW& 
(e/clnsive of consuls; 
in, or concerned with, the East 


Tnis Appendix is designed to aid gene- 
alogis-*'S and other eyperiencea inrestigators 
to au on tne movemerts and concerns of 

indivinuals ana luemoeis of fiinis, and to as- 
sist those 7/no are in-t-ere^-^ed in folloTring the 
hi-ograplacdl approaen to furthei information 
cn the ueiiod Tne collection of names is 
distinctij i miscellaneous one, gc*tnered inci- 
dentally as a by-product an the use of mate- 
rial foi tne text, and no attempt has been 
made to settle Questions and inconsistencies 
create a bj it or to correlate it Tilth tne in- 
dex and other aupendices, in 7/hich some dupli- 
cations vill oe found The names included are 
simply, those of persons or firms believed to 
be American, but a numbei of Question marics 
interpolated shov that in respect to this, or 
other aescnplive points, tnere is often un- 
certainty Even the unauestioned items, in 
nic*ny instances, should be regarded as sugges- 
tive rather than as finally accurate Seme 
men were p&rtners in different firms at dif- 
ferent times Some of the names whicn receive 
frecuent mention in the text are omitted here 
Shipbuilding fj.rms are usually passed by, as 
mention of tnem here Aould add little to what 
wrious books relate 

naturally tne list is far from com- 
plete ^To make it exhaustive would reouire 
use of consular registers of Americans at all 
the ports, minute search of newspaoer files, 
and customnouse records, and employment of a 
method not generally suitable to the present 
iriquir). Lists of foreigners in China ap- 
peared in The Chinese Repository almost contin- 
uously from 1841 ( e g , XIV, 3), in Volume XV 
(S-S; is a list of commercial houses (with 
members), agents, and others, at different 
ports, unclassified, hoTfiever, by nationalities 
Tie tforth-Cnina Herald of August 3, 1850 gives 
a list of fifty-six foreigners then in Shang- 
hai 

Furthermore, if completeness ■Rere 
sought, the range would necessarily be extended 
to include some additional ports not dealt with 
intensively in this study It may be pointed 
out, by way of suggestion, that within tne Asi- 
atic scene, and even beyond it, certain Ameri- 
can families and firms were "international" 
Whether business history has much to gain from 
a study, for example, of relations between dif- 
ferent branches of a single firm is a question, 
but the general fact of variety and interde- 
pendence should not be lost to vieTi?, 

see 


Many of the names indicate persons 
within the United States v/ho were in some way 
brought into contact with East Asiatic inter- 
ests, even though they did not leave their own 
country Merchants, shipmasters, clerks, mis- 
sionaries, naval officers, artisans, seamen, 
and others are among those who appeared in the 
Orient, some of them with their families When- 
ever possible the native state and town or 
county are given, immediately after the name, 
and then, following a dash, is listed the point 
of appearance in the East, if any The succeed- 
ing date, in parentheses, indicates the original 
time fiom which the particular record used has 
been taken, and not the duration of residence 
or interest in the Orient Abbreviations of 
place names are used, if some are not clear, 
reference may be made to the keys to abbrevia- 
tions used in following appendices Descriptive 
abbreviations are easily followed, such as "d" 
for "died", "kd" for "killed", "mar" for "mann- 
er", "mas" for "master" or "ship-master", "mer" 
for "merchant", "miss’y" for "missionary", and 
"vis" for "visiting" 


A 

Abbott, Geo J 

Allen, C G — Bangkok (1858) Blacksmith and 
machinist D 1865 
Alvord and Co — Canton (1855) 

Andrews, A A (New York City) 

Angel, C H —Yokohama (i860’, 1861) 

Anthon and Co — ^Hongkong 

Anton, Reginald H (NYC)— Bangkok (1857) Mer 
Appleton and Co (Boston) 

Armstrong and Lawrence — ^Hk 

Ashbey, J P , and R F (Mystic, Conn ) 

Ashley, R (San Francisco) — ^Mas 
Ashmore, Wm. (Ohio) — ^Bangk (1856) Miss'y Left 
for China 

Asiatic Marine Insurance Co 

Atxinson, las (Baltimore) — ^Bangk (1858) Engi- 
neer 

Atlantic Mutual (Ins ) Co (NYC) 

Ayers, J S — ^Bangk (1858) Mas , Ocean Queen 
Aymar, Wm (NIC) 

A. 

Baker, A (Bn) 

Baker, D a —Yoke (I860?, 1861) Mer 
Baker, John H (Brooklyn) 
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Barrett, P (NYC) 

Baxter, John (Bn) 

Bearse, R (NY) — Shanghai Mas , Cleone of Bn 

Belloses (■?), A R — Ca (1849) Mer 
Belmont, Peter (Williamsturg, NY) — ^Bangh (1857) 
Mas mar 
Bennett, P (NY) 

Benson, AG, and A W (NY) 

Benson, E L (NY) 

Bloodgood, J Thomas (NYC) — Sh (1856) Travel- 
ler and partner of Hiram Young (NY) D 
Boardman (W H ) and Co (Bn) — Men 
Booker, D McK (NYC) — ^Bangk (1857) 

Boone, W M T — Sh (1854) Amer Episc missV 
Bourne and Co (?) — Ca (1845) Mer 
Boyd, E B H — Sh Office, Russell and Co 

Bradlsh, W F — ^Bangk (1856) 

Bradley, Dr D B (Marcellus, Onondaga Gty , 
NY) — ^Bangk (1856) Physician and miss’y 

Breck, Wm (Bn, t Sullivan Cty , N H ) 
Brickland and Pearce (Balt) — (1850) Mer 
Brooks, C W (San Francisco) — (Ca I860) 

Comm'l agent, Japanese Government 
Brower (J fl ) and Co (NY?) 

Brown (Alex ) and Sons (Balt) — (1850) Mer 
Browr, N , or (Bn) 

Brund (E W ) and Sons (’) (Balt) — (1850) Mer 
Bryson, Lester (New Haven) — ^Mas 
Buckler, Wm — Ca (1845, 1850) Mer 

Bucklin, T D (NY) 

Bull, Purdon, and Co — Foochow (i860) 

Burgess, W (NY) 

Burling, J — Ningpo 

Burr, Wm Ahraham (NYC) — ^Bangk (1859) Mas 
mar 

Burrows, 0 H (Balt) 

Burrows, S E (SP) — Hk Shipowner 

Burton, G B — AH Mer 

Burton, G W — Sh (1854) Amer Bapt miss’y 
Bury, John (Bn) 

Butt, J E (NY) 

Buxton, Ben;) (Balt) — Sh Mas , Union 

Gables, Geo A (Conn ) — Ni 
Callahan, P (Bn) 

Campbell, Jas C (HY)~Bangk (1858) Clerk 
Campbell, John (NYC)~Bangk (1856) D at 
Singapore, 1859 
Cane, W K (NY) 

Canfield, R (NY) 

Carew, Austin (Balt) 

Carpenter, S (•?)— Sh (1854) Miss’y 
Cary and Co (NY, 90 Pine St ) 

Chambers, J (NY) 

Chandler, A G C 

Chandler, J H (Conn )— Bangk (1856) Machin- 
ery agent 
Chase, P (NY) 

Chase, Harrison G 0 (Bn) — ^Mer 
Cheston (Jas ) and Co (Balt) — (1850) Mer 
China Mutual Insurance Co (Bn)< — Sh agent, Rus- 
sell and Co 


Christian, W S — Bangk (1858) Mas mar D 
Clark, C G — Ca 

Clark, D 0 (Bn)— Bangk (1857) Mer and ag’t 

for Russell and Co Left for China, Dec , 

1859 

Coit, Thomas (Bridgeport, Conn ) — Ca (1860*^, 
1861) Officer of Amer river str Meelee Kd 
Collins, Perry C 
Comstock Bros (Bn) 

Comstock, Wm , ;jr 

Cooksey, C H (Balt)— Sh (1851) Mds , bk 
Huntington D 
Copeland, F H (NY) 

Corwin, S C 

Crawford, T T (or P )— Sh (1854) Amer Bapt 
miss'y 

Cressj^, V A (NY) 

Crocker, Warren Co — Fo 

Crosby, Nathaniel (Mass , or Wiscasset, Me ) — Hk 
Cryder, W W — Sh Office, Russell and Co 

Culbertson, M S — Sh (1854) Amer Presb 
miss’y 

Cumings, I C (Bn) — ^Bangk (1859 or 1860) Mas , 
Orestes 

Cunningham, Edw (Bn) — Sh Mer (and vice con- 
sul) 

Cunningham, F (Bath, Me ) 

Cunningham, W N 

Cunnyngham, W T (or Y ) E — Sh (1854) Meth 
Episc miss’y 

Curry, Capt — Ca (1858) Mas , Willamette 
Cushing, Geo S (Bn) — AR Mer 
Cushing, Henry J (Providence) — (1854) Belonging 
to brig Brenda D 
Cutler, Thos M 

JD. 

Dabney, C W — Chi (?) Mer 
Dabney, F 0 

Daniels, Geo (NY?) — Shipowner 
Davis, George (Bn) — ^Bangk (1859 or I860) Mas 
mar 

Davis, J W C (NYC)— Bangk (1856). Mas mar 
Deacon, E — Sh Office, A Heard and Co 

Dearborn, T D — Sh Mas , Confucius 

Dehin (or Dehon), T (NY) 

Delano, Warren, (NY) 

De Silver and Thomas (Pnila) — ^Mer 
Devol, P H (or W ) (Lancaster, 0 ) — ^Bangk 
(1856) D 

Dexter, Franklin D (or G ) (Bn) 

Dibblee, Albert (SP) — (1850 *s) Shipping and 
comm'l business 

Dixon, E W — Chi Mas and mer 

Doane, T (Bn) 

Dougherty, John (Balt) — ^Bangk (1858) Eng'r 
Drinker, Sandwith (Phila ) — ^Hk Mer 

Driscoll, J J (Bn) — Banker (’) 

Du Bois, T B (Bn) 

Dunn, Geo (NY) — ^Bangk (1858) Mer D 1861 
Dunn, Thos (R I ) 

Durger — ^M.as , Natchez 

Duval, R P — Mas , Bangkok Mart. D 1861 
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Djer, AtPins (Pro-v incetovm. Mass ) — ^Bangle (1857) 
Mas mar and pilot D 1876 

E_ 

Eagleston, J M 
Ellis, R H (WI) 

ElVkSll, E (BnJ 

Enaicott, Jas B — Macao (1857 j ler 
Endicott, V'’m — Sh Mer 

Esene, Otto (SP) — Shipowner 

X 

Fallowes— Yoko (1860“=, 1861) 

Fish, M W — Sh Phys 

Fisner, Rodnej — Ca (1845) Mer 
Fitch, Brown and Co (‘^) — Eo 
Foster, Frank — Sh Mer 

Foster, W H (Bn) 

Francis, R — Sh Office, Bull, Nye, and Co 

Fraser, Daniel — Sh (1855) Partner, J Dewsnap 
D 

Frazar, A A — Mer 

French, L (Bath, Me ) — Sh (1856) Mas , 

Mellta 

French, T B (NY) 

Funck and Meinke (iVl) 

G 

Gassett, Ed 

Gibb, Livingstone, and Co 
Gibson, 0 — Fo 
Gilbert, Lucius 
Gill, Cnas (NY) 

Oilman and Co — Sh 
Gilman, Bowman, and Co — Sh 

Glendj, ^ M (1850)— Chi (1850) Capt , U S S 
Marion 

Goodhue and Co (NY) 

Goonro-dge (G W ) and Co (NY) 

Gookin, W D (NY) 

Gough, Richard S (Bn) 

Gouverneur, S L (NY'^) — Postmaster(?) 

Go^er, F I (NYC)— Bangk (1858) Mas , bk St 
Paul 

Gray, G G — Sh Office, Russell and Co 

Gray, H , jr — Amoy 
Green, C R (NY) 

Green, G F — Sn Office, Bull, Nye, and Co 

Gregory, M B (Bn) 

Grew, Henry S — Of Russell and Co 
Griswold, Cbas 
Griswold, Geo (NY) 

Griswold, G , (NY) 

Guest, John— Chi U S H 

Gurrey, Michael (NY) — ^Bangle (1856) Mer 

H 

Hdld, E F , jr — AR Mer 

Hale, Nathaniel (NY) 
flail, Dr —Sh Phys 


Hall, F — Yoko (1860*?, 1861) 

Hall, G H (NY)— Bangk (1858) Eng'r D 
1866 

Hall, Geo —Yoko (1859) 

Halle tt and Bros 
Hansen, fl (NY) 

flarbeck, J H , and W H (NY) 

Harding, C F (NY) 

Harding, T P — ^Mas , Oscar of Damarlscotta, Me 
Harrison, fl (Balt) — (1850) Mer 
Harrison, W G (Balt) — (1850) Mer 
Haskell, Geo L (Bn)— Bangk (1857) Mer D , 
Singapore, 1861 
Hastings, fl (Bn) 

Hatch — Sh Mas , schr Dart of Boston 

Hathaway, PS, and T L (NY) 

Hayes, 1 H (NY) 

Hazard, Peter — ^Bangk (1856) Mas mar D 
Heard, Albert F — Sh (i860) Made Russian con- 
sul 

Heard (Augustine) and Co — Ca (and Yoko, 1861) 
Hedge and Co — ^Fo 
Hitchcock, L N — Ca (?) 

Hitchcock, S W (?)— Ca Mer 

Hollinback, 0 Y (NY) 

Holmes, S (NY or Bath, Me ) 

Hooper, Jas A (Balt) 

Hotchkiss, Wooster (New Haven) 

House, Dr Samuel R (Waterford, NY) — ^Bangk 
(1856) Miss'y 
Howard, A — Chi Mer or mas 

Howard, Geo (Bn) — Bangk (1860?) Boarding- 
house keeper 

Howell (Wm ) and Son (Balt) — (1850) Mer 
Howes, Osborn (Bn) 

Howland and Aspinwall (NY) 

Howland, W (NY) 

Hubbell, Henry H (or W ) — Ca (1855) Mer and 
ag*t , NY Mut Ins Co 
Huber tson, G F (?) — Sh 
Hugg, J W (Balt) 

Hungerford, H C (NY) 

Hunt (r ) and Co — Ca (?) 

Hunter, W C — Ca (1853) Mer 
Hussey, W fi (NY) 

X 

Insurance Co of N America (?) (Phila) 

J 

Jacobs, J (NY) 

Jenkins (Hugh) and Co (Balt) — (1850) Mer 
Jenkins, Jas L (Me ) — ^Bangk (1856) Eng'r D 
Jones, Benj (Brookhaven) — Shipowner and mas 
Jones, J H (Bath, Me ) 

K 

Kelley, H A (Bn) 

Kelly, J — Sh (1855) Comm , U S Sloop Ply- 
mouth 

Kenney, David (Bath) — ^Bangk (1858) Carpenter 
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Kilburr, P C (NY) 

Kimball, W S (Bn)— Bangk (1857) D S Mar- 
shal 

King and Co — Ca 

King, David 0 (Newport) — Bangk (1856) Mer 
Left Aug 11, 1858 
King, T H (SF)— Mas 
King, ¥m L (NY) 

Kingman, S K (Bn) I 

Kirkland, Chase, and Co (Balt) — (l850) Mer 

L 

Ladd and Co (Sand Isl ) | 

Lane, C Y (Bn) 

Lane, G C (NY) 

Lapham, L (Bn) 

Latham, E (SF) — Shipowner 
Lawrence, A M (NY) 

Lawrence, Geo Richard — Of Bull, Purdon, and 
Co 

Lea, R (NY) 

Leland, J A (NY) 

Lemmon (E ) and Co (Balt) — (1850) Mer 
Lewis, Wm D — Ca (1853) Mer 
Liggins, John (Phila ) — Sh Mlss’y 
Lincoln, W (Bn) 

Lindsay and Co — Sh 
Lloyd, T S (NY) 

Lodge, J E (Bn) 

Low, A A , E A , and J 0 (NY) 

Luce, R (K) 

Ludens, F J (Balt) 

Lyman (E H R ) and Bros (NY) 

Lynch, H (Bn) 

JL 

MacCallum, D S (NY) 

McCormick, Jas (Cincinnati) — ^Bangk (1857) 

Mas mar 

Macgowan, Jos (Newburyport) — Ni D 

McKean, Borie, and Co — Ca (?) 

McKenzie — Mas , Houqua 

McKim, Wm , and H (Balt)— (1850) Mer 

Manning, F C (Bn) 

Manon (or Mannor) , W W (SP) — Shipowner 
Manton, D B (NY) 

Martine, Henry (Balt) — (l850) Mer 
Matthews, S (Bn) 

Maxwell, Chas S — Sh (1855) Surgeon, D S S 
Powhatan 

Melchers and Co (SF) — Shipowners 
Melius, E — Sh (1856) las , Antelope (coast- 
er) 

Mercantile Insurance Co (NY) — Chi ag»ts , Nye, 
Bros and Co 

Mercantile Mutual Ins Co of NY 
Miller, HR (NY) 

Mills, Richard M (Bath) 

Mlnturn, R B (NY) 

Moore, M G (Scranton, Pa ) — Bangk (1856) 

Clerk Left for Chi, 1859 
Moorehouse, J fl (SF) — Shipovmer 


Moores, L (NY) 

More (H ) and Co — Ca 
Morewooa and Co (NY) 

Morse, P (Madison, NY) — ^Bangk (1856) 

Miss 'y 

Morse, W H — Yoko (1860*?, 1861) 

Morton, Samuel C (Phila) 

Munroe, J (NY) 

Mimsford, J ('^) — Sh (1855) Comm , Chinese 
ship of war 

N 

Nagle, G (Bn) 

Neilson, A E , jr — Ca (?) 

Neilson, fl B 

Nelson, Robert — Sh (1854J Amer Eplsc miss’y 
Nesmit and Sons (NY) 

New York Board of Underv/riters 
New York Insurance Co (“?) 

New York Mutual Insurance Co — Chi ag ' t , flenry 
H (or W ) flubbell 
Nye, Perkins (Parkin?), and Co — Ca 

_0_ 

Oelrichs and Lurman (Balt) — (1850) Mer 
Olyphant, R M (HY) 

Park, R — Am 

Parker, Jonn S (Bn) — ^Bangk (1856) Mer D 
Parvenstead, E (Belfast, Me ) 

Paty and Co — Sand Isl 
Pederson, J (Balt) 

Peete, Lyman B — Fo 

Peirce and Brewer — Sand Isl Mer 

Pennook, A M — (lB50) Lieut , U S S. Marion 

Percy, Geo — Sh (1854) Amer Bapt mlss’y 

Philadelphia Board of ITnderwriters 

Pierce (D ) Bros (NY or Bath) 

Pierce (H.A ) and Co (Bn) 

Pierce, Wm G — Sh Mer 

Pierce, W P 

Plumer, J B (Bn) — ^Bangk (1857) Mas mar 
Porter, David — Bangk (1856) 

Porter, W H (Brooklyn) — Bangk (1857) Clerk 
Pratt, Ben3 (Newburyport) — ^Bangk (1858) Carp 
Proctor, D. L (Salem) ~Hk (1850) Office, 
Rawle, Drinker, and Co D , Sh 
Proctor, F P (NY) 

Purdie, Walter L — Ca(?) 

Purdon (Jas ) and Go — Ca (1853) Mer 
Purtngton, R (Bath) 

Putnam, W E (Bn) 

Pyke, I -^Sh (1854)— With Bull, Nye, and Co 
_R 

Ranlett, C A (NY) 

Rathbone, Worthington, and Co ('^) — Sh 
Rawle, Drinker, and Co — ^Hk 
Rawle, S* B 
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Record, John fNeTrark, N J ) — ^Bangk (1856) 

Lawyer 

Reed, John R (Bn) 

Reiss and Co (NYj 

Reynolds, W fl H (SpringYille, Erie Cty , NY) — 
Bangk (1859) Mas mar 
Ricaby, Abram — Ca Ovmer, Amer river str 
Me else Kd 1861 
Ritchie, A A — Ca (1845) Mer 
Robinet (W M ) and Co — Sh (l858) 

Robinson, 7/ F (Salem)— Sh Office, Bull, Nye, 
and Co D 1651 
Rogers, Jacob C (Bn) 

Roosleidnight ('?) and Co (Balt) — (1850) Mer 
Ropes, Wm (Bn) 

Rothwell, T — Sh Office, Russell and Co 
Buggies, Samuel B (NY) 

Ryan, J — Ca (1845) Mer 

Samnson and Tanpan — Fo, etc 
Sampson, G K 

Schdffner, T P — Telegraph promoter 
Schibye, K P (Bn) 

Schoyer, R — Yoko (I860’, 1861) 

Schomacner (A ) and Co (Balt) — (1850) Mer 
Shaw, S (Bn) 

Slmmonds, D B — Yoko (I860?, 1861) 

Simonson, R (Bn) 

Simpson, L fi — Am 

Siege (or Btege), J A (SF) — Shipmaster 
Smitn, Kennedy, and Co — (Asiatic Marine Ins 
Co ) 

Smith, King, and Co 
Smith, C F (Bn) 

Smith, Chester F (NB) — ^Bangk (1856) Mas mar 
Smith (R B ) and Co (later Smitn, Archer, and 
Co )— Yoko (1860) 

Soule, H I (or J ) (New Haven) 

Spooner, D N — Ca (?) (1858) Insurance 
Starr, Norman (New London) — Bangk (1858) Mas , 
bk Friendsnip 
SteeleTj 

Steward, Louis (Wash , D C ) — Bangk (1858) 

Eng'r 

Stodard, I C (NY) 

Stone, Warren, and Co, (?) 

Stone, H, M (Bn) — ^Bangk (1856) Mas mar D , 
Sh 

Stover, Chas B (Newburyport) — Bangk (1858) 
Carp, 

Stratton, H B (Bn?) — Mas 
Sturgis, H P (Bn) 

Sturgis, R , — Sh Office, Russell and Co 

Suckley, John A (NY) 

Sumner, Chas (Cambridge, Mass ?) — Sh (1860), 

Mas , Carrington D 
Sun Mutual Life Ins Co of NY 
Suydam, J F A (NY) 

Sword (John D ) and Co — Ca and Phila (1845). 

Mer 

Syles, J A (NY) 

Symonds, Geo D — ^Po 


T 

Talbot, G W (NY) 

Taylor, J (Brooklyn)— Bangk (1858) Eng'r D , 
Hk, 1860 

Taylor, Moses (NY) 

Taylor, R L (NY) 

Tavlor, S N (NY) 

Terrence, Daniel (NY) 

Tibbetts, E (Bn) 

Tilford, Robert (Ontario Cty , NY) — ^Bangk (1856) 
Miss 'y 

Tucker, B W (NY) 

Turner, W R (NY) 

Twist, Ben 3 — Sh (1850) Mar , bk Mary Adams 
D 

Tyers, Richard R — Ca (?) 

Tyson, Geo — ^With Russell and Co 

A 

Upton, G B (NY) 

Vail, D Olyphant — Ca (,), and Bangk (1856) 
Virgin, Geo W — Bangk ^85 6) Mas mar and 
mail ag’t Later (1865) vice consul Left 
for Singapore, 1865 D , Sing, Dec 51, 1869 
Vreiland, B — Sh 

JL 

Wagener, Geo B (NYC) — Bangk (1859 or 1860) 

Mas , Race Horse 

Walker, W S —Chi (1851) Capt , U S N 
Wal(l)ace, Wm (Buffalo) — ^Bangk (1859 or 1860) 
Blacksmith 

Walsh, Hall, and Co — Yoko (1859) 

Walsh, J G 

Walsh, Thomas — Ca (1855) Mer 

Wardner, H (’)— Sh (1854) Miss'y 

Wardwell, B A — Sh Office, Russell and Go 

Watson and Co (?) — Sh 

Wells and Emanuel and Co 

Wenke, G (NY) 

Westervelt, A G (NY) — ^Hk and Bangk (1858) 
Shipbuilder in U S , en route 
Weston, R W (NY) 

Wetmore and Cryder— Chi Mer 

Wheeler, W E (NY) — Of A A Low and Co 
Wheelock, J Andrew — Fo 

Wheldon, Irving (Hyannis, Mass ) — Sh (1858) 

Vis A Heard and Co Friend of W A Sale 
and Co of NI D of cholera 
White and Galder — ^Fo Mer 

Whiting, G C (Bn) 

Whitney, Asa (NY) 

Whitridge (Thos ) and Co (Balt) — (1850) Mer 
Wilbornson, J A — Fo 
Wiley, W (Balt) 

Willcomb, J A (Salem) 

Williams, Hugh (Ore.) — ^Bangk (1859 or 1860). Mas 
mar D 
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Williams, H Dwight — Fo 
Williams, H S (NY) 

Williams, J A (NY) 

Williams, T D — Sh Mer 

Wilson, G (NY), also Wilson, G— Sh (1856) Mas, 
Golden Racer (“?) 

Wilson, Phineas Oliver (New London) — ^Bangk 

(1856) Mas mar and pilot D , Bangk, 1857 
Wilson (Thos ) and Co (Balt) — (1850) Mer 
Wilson (Wm ) and Sons (Balt) — (1850) Mer 


Wolcott, Bates, and Co 

Wooaward, M S (Stoneham, Mass ) — Bangk (1856) 
Mas mar Left for China, 1859 
Wright, John D (or £ ) (Bn) 

Y 

Yates, Matthew I — Sn (1854) Amer Bapt 
miss 'y 

Young, Hiram (NY) — Partner of J Thos Blood- 
good (q V ) 
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LIST OF OVvNERS OF MfiERICAH VESSELS 
Appearing at 

Canton In 1845, In Eastern Siberia in 1859, 
ana in Port.s of Cnina (witn Fongicong and Macao) and Japan in 
1860, with Barnes of the Vessels 


This List draws on tne consular statis- 
tics relating to vessels at Canton in 1845 and 
at all ports of China and Japan in 1860 and 
Eastern Siberia in 1859 It permits some com- 
parison of the distribution of ownership of 
American shipping in this cart of tne Orient at 
the beginning and the end of the period, it 
gives an idea of the spread of ownership, indi- 
cates the position of the larger owners, and in 
conjunction wiuh Appendix 4 suggests the range 
and type oi trade in which different owners 
were interested It will be recalled that, at 
the outset. Canton was tne only one of the 
ports intensively studied which had a large 
basic trade Tne information supplied should 
complement tne work of tnose wno study the 
tedious and sometimes fragmentary records of 
American customhouses and trace the history of 
the foreign commerce of different American cit- 
ies, states, or sections, it may also aid those 
who investigate the history of commercial fam- 
ilies and firms (Note tne articles hy Duren — 
Bibliography, F — and by Hitchings — ^Bibliography, 
G II ) 

Unlike the later records, the earlier 
consular reports do not supply the names of 
owners and it has been necessary to gather such 
names for the year 1845 from different standard 
works devoted to ships Less than half of 
those sought have been located, a fact which 
may throw the Information for 1845 somewhat off 
balance, the names of the other vessels at Can- 
ton in that year are listed below for the bene- 
fit of tnose in a position to check up in de- 
tail on ownership. In several cases there 
were a number of vessels of the same name, 
e g 3 there were at least three named Eagle 

It has not been possible to provide a 
broad view of ownership in a typical year at 
the middle of the period, although a few (Hong- 
kong) entries of 1854 which have been identi- 
fied are included parenthetically If it is 
understood that many dates used Indicate the 
time of arrival of a vessel and many others the 
time of departure or the mere circumstance that 
the vessel happened to be "in port", too much 
will not be expected of the List For more ac- 
curate information of this kind reference 
should be made to Appendix 4 Persons desiring 
the exact length of a vessel’s stay at each 


sort should see the logbooks and the consular 
manuscripts (or the transcripts thereof, in a 
location noted in the Bibliography) 

The number of duplications of the same 
entry is not likely to be large enough to dis- 
tort the general picture Use has been made of 
five entries at the "Amur River" in 1859 in 
lieu of 1860 entries, which are not recorded 
The fact that records are not available for a 
few quarters at some other ports during 1860 is 
of limited imuortance, since a high percentage 
of the vessels in question entered at more than 
one port The List is but a partial data con- 
tribution, however, rather than a final study, 
a fact made more evident by the need of similar 
attention to the records of consulates at Ma- 
nila, Batavia, and other ports 

Variations in spelling, lack of uni- 
formity in assignment of ownership (in cases of 
Joint ownership), and similar mechanical faults 
have been adjusted in some cases, in others it 
has been necessary to reproduce the variations 
and differences Persons interested in such 
matters can readily chepk up by reference to 
descriptive books on ships Home ports of ves- 
sels may not always be regarded necessarily as 
the places of business of the owners, whose of- 
fices shared in the migratory tendencies of the 
period Readers concerned with this subject 
should examine local histories, newspapers, com- 
mercial reports, and directories It is possi- 
ble that in some cases of joint ownership this 
circumstance was not noted by consuls, and 
failure to enter the owner ' s name at all has 
resulted in some omissions in the later years 

A glance at the List will quickly sug- 
gest the firms or the individuals whose inter- 
ests were largest, most widespread, or most 
sustained, and the American ports which 
achieved Increa'feing Importance in the East Asi- 
atic trade 

Names of owners for some other years 
than those given here are scattered throughout 
Appendix 4 B Those who desire a list of mas- 
ters to supplement this list of ovmers can de- 
rive much of the essential material from the 
same appendix, subject only to the shortcomings 
of the entries on which it is based 
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Placement in the List is made under the initial letter of the name of the first of two or 
more owners, when plural entry Is made in the manuscripts The following columns show where addi- 
tional or uncertain names are to he found 


Aspinwall 

under 

Atkins (1845) 

Lee 

undei 

' Cabot 



Howland (1845) 

Leland 


Lyland 

Barron 


Servoss (1845) 

Libbey 


Lilly 

Bergh 


Morgan (1845) 

McLean 


Servoss (1845) 

Bigger 


Dehin 

Martin 

" 

Ludorf 

Buckly (?) 


Suckly 

Parkin 

'* 

Nye 

Champlin 


Morgan (1845) 

Peabody 


Curtis 

Clement 

" 

Burton (1845) 

Pederson 


Hangy 

Crocker, Jos C 


Dixwell (1845) 

Perkins 


Forbes (1845) 

Dana 

n 

Dane 

Sampson (Sampson 



Dick 


Servoss (1845) 

and Tappan) 


Cooke (1845) 

Dickinson 


Gookin 

Sears 

n 

Thacher 

Edgar 


Booth (1845) 

Seary 


Beasej 

Fish 


Rowland 

Stugg (or Stagg) 

" 

Hangy 

Hall 


Gassett (as well as Hall) 

Talbot 

« 

Gordon 

Haven 

ti 

Williams 

Tappan 

n 

Upton 

Hawes 

n 

Ryder 

Whittemore 

" 

Lombard 

Helser 


Chambers 

Wilder 

" 

Bush 

Holmes, A 


Doane 

Williams, G B 

« 

V/etmore 

Ironside 

« 

Siffkin 

Wilson, J 

" 

Sewall 

Kendall (or Kim- 



Wood, J 

" 

Clark 


hall or Kin- 

dall) ” Randall (as well as Ken- 

dall) 


Vessels at Canton in 1845 

for which names of owners are not supplied here (Some of these ves- 
sels, like others in the pages which follow, entered more than once 
during a year, thus increasing the number of entries above the number 


of individual vessels named ) 

Ann Marla , Salem, 489 
Aquduct , Bristol, 328, 

Arab, Boston, 353 
Arcatus, Boston, 548 
(or Areatus ) 

Belvidere , Boston, 396 
Boxer, Salem, 143 
Carthage , Boston, 426 
Cayuga , New York, 246 
Chile, Boston, 569 
Clarendon , Boston, 536 
Douglas , Boston, 466 
Eagle , New York, 328 

Eliza Ann , , 370 

Farewell , *, 698 

Fred Warren, Boston, 350 

Grafton , , 330 

■Hamlet , Boston, 694 
Hannah , Salem, 152 


Henry, , 474 

Henry Pratt , Phil a , 589 
Huntress « New York, 546, 

I ant he , Salem, 415 
Lark , New Bedford, 886 

L eland , , 347 

Lenox, Boston, 360 
Loo Chop , Boston, 639 
Lucas , Boston, 349 
Mariposa , New York, 317 

Mary Ellen , , 529 

Merchant, Baltimore, 389 
Pactolus , Salem, 175 
Sarat , Boston, 346 
Stephen Lurman , Baltimore, 45 S 
Talbot, New York, 623 
Tonquin , Boston, 496 
Victoria , Salem, 440 
Yumchi, , 419 


For convenience, the names of owners who had ships at Canton 
in 1845, as far as has been learned, are underscored If a vessel 
made but one entry art each port visited no indication is given in the 
last column on the right, a figure in that column totals all the en- 
tries of the vessel in question at all the ports covered 
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The following abbreviations are used 


Amo/ 

Am 

Hongkong 

Hk 

Portsmouth 

Port 

Amur River 

AR 

Kingston 

King 

Rockland 

Rock 

Baltimore 

Balt 

Macao 

Ma 

Sag Harbor 

SH 

Bangor 

Bang 

Mystic 

Mys 

San Francisco 

SF 

Belfast 

Bel 

Nagasaki 

Na 

Shanghai 

Sh 

Boston 

Bn 

New Bedford 

NB 

Singapore 

Sing 

Brookhaven 

Broo 

New Haven 

NH 

Stoning ton 

Ston 

Brunswick 

Brun 

New London 

NL 

Swatow 

Sw 

Camden 

Cam 

New Orleans 

NO 

Thomas ton 

Thom 

Canton 

Ca 

New York 

NY 

Warren, R I 

Warr 

Fairhaven 

Fair 

Ningpo 

Ni 

Wilmington 

Wil 

Foochow 

Fo 

Philadelphia 

Phil 

Wiscasset 

Wis 

Hakodate 

Ha 

Pittston 

Pitt 

Yarmouth 

Yar 


Number 


Ovmer 

Vessel 

Of 

Noted at 

Year 

of Times 

Adams, W , et al 

Coquimbo 

SF 

Hk 

1860 


Allen, et al 

California 

NB 

Na 



Almy, C , et al 

H W Almy 

It 

Hk 

n 


Ashby (or Asnbey), J P , et al 

Lucy C (or E ) Ashby 

Mys 

Am,Hk,Ni 

" 


Atkins, Joshua (or Howland and 






Aspxnwall) 

John G Coster 

NY 

Ca 

1845 


Bacon, D C , et al (See too 

Keber 

Bn 

Ca 

" 


under Dixwcll ) 

(Santiago 


Hk 

1854) 



(Thos W Sears 



" ) 



Game Cock 


Na,Sh 

1860 


Bacon, W B 

Phantom 


Sh 

II 

2 

BaKer, P , jr 

Competitor 

« 

Fo, Sh(5) 

11 

4 

Baldwxn, S , et al 

James Brown 

Phil 

Hk 

It 


Bangst, et al 

Reliance 

Bn 

n 



Banitle, B 

Wnirlwind 

NY 

Ca(2), Hk 


5 

Barker, e•^ al 

St George 

NB 

Na 



Barnes, et al 

Vesper 

NL 


*' 

2 

Batchelder, J M 

Rival 

SF 

Hk,Sh 

" 


Baxter and Bros 

(Brothers 

Yar 

Hk 

1854) 


Baxter, J A , and Co 

Alexander 

NY 

Ca 

1860 


Beasey (or Seary), T H 

Judge Shaw 

Bn 

Ca,Sh 



Bern , H G , et al 

J Wakefield 

NY 

Ma 

II 


Birckhead, Hugo 

Lady Adams 

Balt 

Ca 

1845 


Bishop, J , and Co 

(Pampero 

NY 

Hk 

1854) 


Blanchard, A , et al 

Moonlight 

Bn 

" 

1860 

2 

Boardman, W C 

Behring 

" 

AR 

1859 


Booth and Edgar 

Tartar 

— 

Ca 

1845 


Bourne, J , Jr , et al 

Marengo 

NB 

Ha 

1860 


Bojd, P 

Red Gauntlet 

Bn 

Sh 

" 


Boynton, E, 

Onward 


Hk,Sh 

« 


Brittiston, B., et al 

Ahellos 

Yar 

Hk 



Broderson, W 

What Cheer 

SF 

n 

n 


Brown, E W 

Gov Morton 

NY 

Ca 

" 


Bruce, J B 

Geo Hallett 

Bn 

Am 

'< 


Bucklin (or Bucklen), J. L,, 

intrepid 

NY 

Ca,flk,Ma 

n 


et al. 






Bucklin, T P , et al 

Comet 

» 

Hk,Sh 

" 


Bullard, Wm, 

Contest 

Bn 

Ca,Hk 

« 


Burk, B , et al 

Free Trade 

NY 

Hk 

n 


Burrow, 0 H 

Racehound 

SF 


It 


Burrows, J, fl. 

Jas Marshall 

« 

Am 

II 

2 

Burrows, S (or S E ), Jr , 

(John N Gossien 

« 

Hk 

1854 

s) 

et al. 

Garland 

Balt 

Ma,Sh(4) 

1860 

5 


Sea Nymph 

SF 

Hk 

1 

2 

Burton, Robt , and Clement, Edward 

Venice 

Phil 

Ca 

1845 
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Owner 

Vessel 

Of 

Noted at 

Year 

Number 
of Times 

Bush and Wilder 

(Whistler 

Bn 

Hk 

1854) 


Bush, F 

Cygnet 

" 

Ca,Hk 

1860 


Bush, J P 

Charmer 

" 

Cd,Hk,Sh 



Cabot and Lee 

(Bombay 

Bn 

Hk 

1854) 


Cabot, S 

George Lee 

« 

" 

-860 

S 

Caldwell, E (See too under 

Upton ) 

Romance of the Sea 

" 



2 

Carmell, N , et al 

Ringleader 



" 


Case, Theodore, et al 

Flying Mist 



" 


Cxiambers and Helser (For the 

(Eureka 

NY 

« 

1854) 


bweepstakes see too under 

(Sweepstakes 



" 


R L Taylor ) 

Chase, Geo , et al 

Industry 

Bn 


1860 


Chase, T , et al 

(Eagle Wing 

« 

« 

1854 j 


Cheeser, T H 

Home 

NY 

Sh 

1860 


Child, B P , et al 

(Bowditch 

Warr 

Hk 

1854) 


Church, H A , et al 

General Scott 

Fair 

Na 

1860 


Clark, H , and Wood, J 

Golden Horn 

Wis 

Hk 



Coffin, J , et al 

Flora 

NY 




Collins E K 

Isabella 

Congress 

Wis 

NY 

Hk,Ma 

Ca 

1845 

2 

Cook, M M 

(Persia 

SF 

Hk 

1854) 


Cook, Thos M (Balt ), and 

Inca 

— 

Ca 

1845 

2 

Sampson and Tappan (Bn ) 

Coolidge, J , et al 

Annie Bucknam 

Bn 

Ca,Hk 

1860 


Coombs, D F 

Kin Soon Lee 

Sh 

Sh 

It 

10 

Cooper, H , et al 

(Levant 

SH 

Hk 

1654) 


Cox, S C , et al 

Ocean Steed 

NY 

Ca,Ma 

1860 


Crocker, E B , et al 

(Archer 


Hk 

1854) 



(Queen of the East 

It It ft n 

« 

tt 

Ca,Hk(S) 

" ) 
1860 

3 


Raven 

Swordfish 

” 

Hk 

Sh 

n 

2 

Crocker, F A 

Edwin Forrest 


n 



Crowell, P S 

Christopher Hall 

Bn 

Fo 



Cunningham, J , et al 

Norseman 

" 

Ca,Hk 



Curtis and Peabody 

(Josiah Quincy 

" 

Hk 

1854) 


Dane, Dana, and Co. (See too 

(Don Quixote 

Bn 

Hk 

1854) 


under Lodge and Nott ) 

DCane’], Dana, and Co 

Storm King 

" 


1860 


Dean, W P , et al 

Tinos^- 

NY 

Ha,Sh(5) 

" 

6 

Dearborn, Thos W 

Yangtze® 

China 

Fo,Na 



Dehin, T 

Yangtsze’* 

NY 

Ca,Ni(4),Sh(9) 

" 

14 

Dexter, F , et al 

Egeria 

Bn 

Ca,Hk 



Dixon, E W 

Chusan 

Sh 

Sh 


18 


Kin Yuen Lai 

« 

n 


6 

Dixwell, J J , Bacon, DC, 

Lin Van Tai 

Sappho 

I! 

Bn 

Ca 

1845 


and Crocker, Jos C 

Doane, T , and Holmes, A 

(Messenger Bird 

King 

Hk 

1854 

2) 

Downes, Geo 

(Stephen Baldwin 

Phil 


" ) 


Drummond, WHO 

White Falcon 

Pitts- 

Sh 

1860 


Dumaresq, P 

Florence 

ton 

Bn 

Fo,Sh(g) 


3 

Emery, R T 

Premier 

Bang 

Sh 

1860 

2 


^ Wrecked off Hakodate, Jan 10, 1860 

® Dearborn's vessel and Dehin's, both, steamers, Bia 7 possibly have been the same, in spite of inconsistencies in 
tonnage enTa-ies The two names Dearborn and Dehln may zndicate one person, serving perhaps as master only, in the 
aapLoy of another owner (T Bigger?)* 
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Number 

Ov/ner 

Vessel 

Of 

Noted at 

Year 

of Times 

Fessenden, C B 

(jiedford 

Bn 

Hk 

1854) 


Flint, B , et al 

Flving Flint 

Tnom 


1860 



Frank Flint 

II 

n 



Forces, J M and P B , and 

Akbar 

Bn 

Ca 

1845 

2 

PeTiCins, C C , E N , and Jas 






H 






Forbes, P S 

Peiho 

m 

Am(2),Hk(g)Sh 

1860 

8 

(Also int in Coffin’s Isa- 






bella ) 






Forbes, R B , et al 

NanKin 

Bn 

Hk,Sh 

II 


” , and Perkins, Thos H 

Ed^ til 

— 

Ca 

1845 

2 

(See too under J M Forbes ) 






Frazar, A 

Fruiter 

Bn 

Hk,Sh 

1860 



Maryland 

n 

Fo,Na(5), 

n 

10 




Sh(6) 



Freeman, W 

Rosette 

NY 

Hk 

” 


Gas sett ana Hall 

(Mermaid 

Bn 

Hk 

1854) 


Bigg, Daniel 

J R Mora 

SF 

Ca,Hk 

1860 


Gibbs, J L , et al 

Continent 

NB 

Hk 



Gibbs, V»m L B 

Adeline Gibbs 

Fair 

Na 



Gilders, Wm , et al 

Bride of the "West 

Bn 

Hk 

n 


Goodnue and Co 

Mandarin 

NY 

Fo 

11 


Gookin, W D , and Dickinson, 

C E Tilton 

tt 

Ca,Fo(2),fik, 

It 

8 

J B 



Ni,Sh(S) 



Gordon, lalbot, and Co 

Fair/ 

n 

Ca 

" 


Gould, B , at al 

Edward 

Bn 

Ca,Hk 

" 


Graj , H , sr , ana jr 

Eathay 

NY 

Am,Hk 

" 


Green, C R 

Snow Squall 


Am,Sh 

n 


Grinnell, M H , and Co 

(Flying Cloud 

” 

Hk 

1854) 



n n 


Fo 

1860 


Grirmell ana Minturn 

Horatio 

NB 

Ca 

1845 

S 

Griswell (Griswold?), G 

Challenge 

NY 

Ca,Hk 

1860 


Griswold, Iff L and G , or 

Cohot a 

It 

Ca 

1845 


Griswold, G , et al , or 

Helena 

II 

" 

1845 


Griswold, G , jr 

( •’ 

n 

Hk 

1854) 


(See too under Griswell ) 

Panama 


Ca 

1845 

3 


Eureka 


Sh 

1860 

2 


Matilda 

« 

Am,Hk(s) ,Ma , 

« 

9 




Sh(4) 



Gruble, W , et al 

Kingfisher 

It 

Ca,Hk 

n 


Grioiwell, J , et al 

Flying Cloud 

n 

Hk 

tt 


(Grinnell’ J 






Hall, G P 

Fennimore Cooper 



Na,Sh 

It 


Halle tt, H B, 

Memnon 

Bn 

Sh 

” 


Hamilton, A G 

Lebanon 

NY 


n 


Hang^, las Co , Stugg (or Stagg). 

> Cornelia L Sevan 

Balt 

Fo,fik,Na,Ni, 

« 

7 

^ et al (possibly Peder- 



Sh(5) 



son too) 






Hosrbeck, J , et al 

Antelope 

NY 

Hk 



Harbeck, E , et al 

Competitor 

Bn 


" 


Harbeck, 1 , et al 

Eagle 

NY 

It 

tt 

S 

Hardy, A , et al. 

Camper 

Bn 

n 

n 



Mountain Wave 

» 

Bh(s),Sw 


4 


Ocean Pearl 


Hk 



Harkul, G, S (See too under 

St Louis 

Sing 

Sh 

tj 


Hutchinson*) 






Hastings, H , et al 

Charger 

Bn 

Ca,Hk 

H 



Kate Hastings 

If 

Sh 

" 

6 

Hatoes, C., et al 

Icouium 

N 

Hk 

'* 


Hathaway, F , et al. 

Independence 

ny 

Ca,Ma 

« 
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Number 

Owner 

Vessel 

Of 

Noted at 

Year 

of Times 

Hathaway, Francis A , et al (of 

Oneida 

NB 

Cd 

1845 


NB), and Nye, Gideon, jr (of 






NY), perhaps owned by Bojd and 






Hincken earlier 






Hathaway , T S 

(Architect 

NY 

Hk 

1854) 



(Horatio 

NB 

" 

" ) 




" 

Fo,Sh 

1860 


Haynes, T P 

(Pathfinder 

SF 

Hk 

1854) 


Hazard, W H , et al 

Ann 

NY 

Am 

1860 

3 

Heard, John 

Sarah 

Bn 

Hk 

" 



Wanderer 

SF or 

Ca, Hk(3), 





Balt 

Sh(6) 

" 

10 

Holmes, J W , et al 

Haze 

M/s 

Hk,Ma,Sp(g) 

" 

4 

Hooper, J A 

Kate Hooper 

Balt 

Ain,Fo,Na, 

" 

5 




Sh(2) 



Hooper, S 

Magenta 

Bn 

Sh 

fi 

2 

Howard and Co 

Lee Chang Kee 

Sh 

*' 



Howard, A 

Tung Ylng 

« 

« 

" 

17 

Howes, A (or 0 ), et al 

(Lightfoot 

SF 

Hk 

1854) 



Renown 

Bn 

" 

1860 



Revere 

" 

Sh 

" 

2 

Howland and Asp inwall 

Ann McKim 

N1 

Ca 

1845 


(See too under Atkins and 

Rainbow 



» 


Bervoss ) 






Howland, G and M , et al 

Arctic 

NB 

Na 

1860 



George and Susan 

« 

Ha 

" 


Howland, W , et al 

Sea Serpent 

NY 

Ca,Ma,Hk(S) 


4 

Hussey, G , et al 

Viking 


Hk 

« 


Hussey, W H 

Matanzas 

NY 

Am,Sh(S),Sw 

" 

5 

Hutchinson, E (Perhaps the same 

St Lewis 


Hk 

" 


as Harkul's St Louis ) 






Ingersoll, T 

Francis P Sage 

NY 

Hk(2),Ma 

1860 

3 

Jacobs, R 

Spirideon 

Thom 

Sh 

n 


Jones, B , et al 

Mary and Louisa 

Broo 

Hk,Na(g),Sh(7) 

" 

10 

Jones, F or T , et al 

Amaranth 

NY 

Am,Ca,Hk 

" 


Jordan, P E , et al 

May Queen 

Bath 

Hk,Ma,Sh(3) 

tr 

4 

Kendall, B F 

Magnolia 

Bn 

Sh 

1860 


Kendall, D S , et al (or King- 

Florence Nightin- 


Hk,Ma 



dall, J , et al ) 

gale 





Kllbourne (or Kinborn) , Q , jr , 

Seaman's Bride 

NY 

Hk,Sh(g) 

" 

3 

et al 






Lawrence, A M , et al 

Live Yaiia.ee 

NY 

Hk,Ma 

-t 


Leckei, J , et al 

Lotus 

Bn 

Hk 



Leonard, H C 

Orbit 

SF 

Ha 



Lethridge, R , et al 

Albion 

NY 

Hk 



Like, E B , et al 

Saxonville 

Bn 

n » 



Lilly (or Libbey) , J (or B ), 

Eliza and Ella 


Hk,Sh 

" 


et al 






Lincoln, Nathan W 

Emma 

— 

Ca,®Ma(2) 


3 

Lodge, J E , et al , sharing 

Alfred Hill 

Bn 

Hk,Ma 



some vessels at least with 

Argonaut 


Fo 

" 


Dane, Dana, and Co 

Copack(‘^) 


Sh 

" 



Esther May 


Na,Sh 




Kremlin 


Ca 


2 


Magnet 


Po 




Marion (ownership 

" 

Hk 

" 



uncertain) 






Sancho Panza 

" 

Fo,Hk(2),Sh 

" 

4 


®At Canton — sailing under a sea letter JJacao returns for 1857 indicate that she -was formerly under New Granada 
colors 
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Omaer 

Vessel 

Of 

Noted at 

Year 

Number 
of Times 

Lofflhard and Whittemore 

(Ellen Foster 

Bn 

Hk 

1854 

2) 

Low Bros and Co , or i> A Low 

(Da /id Brown 

NY 

" 

" ) 


and Bros (See too unaer the 

Benefactor 

" 

Fo,fik 

1860 


following entr;^ ana under Am 

S Wetmore ) 

Low (firmj, and Lyman (firm) 

Houaua 


Ca 

1845 

2 

(fhe L/man group possibly 

»» 

" 

Am,flk,Sh 

1860 


shared in tne ovmership of 

Manry 


Am(2),Hk(2), 


5 

the Benefactor also ) 

Luaorf (or Luhdorf) and Martin 

Melita (schr ) 

SF(’) 

Ni 

AR 

1859 


Lurman, G W 

Canvass Back 

Balt 

Sh 

1860 


L viand, J (or Lelana, J A ), 

Union 

Swallow 

NY 

Am,Sk,Sh(2) 

IT 

4 

et al 

Lyle, J , et al (See State also 

) Wizard 

" 

Hk 

" 

3 

L/les, S , et al 

Messenger 

" 

Ma 



Lyman, E (or E H R et al 

Contest 


Hk 

" 


(See too under Low and Lyman, 

Jacob Bell 





abo /e ) 

N B Palmer 

" 

Am,Hk,Sh 



MacKay, Robert 

Dolphin 

Bn 

Hk 

1860 


Mandell, E D , et al 

(Alice Mandell 

NB 

Hk 

1854) 


(For the Montreal see too under 

Lena Starbuck 

It 

Na 

1860 


Morgan ) 

Montreal 

It 

" 

tt 


Maundray, F W 

Torrent 

SF 

Sh 

n 


Maxfleld, et al 

Samson 

NB 

Na 

n 


Meyer, W , and Co 

(Geo E Webster 

SF 

Hk 

1854 

2) 

Miller, H R 

Urania 

NY 

Sh 

1860 

2 

Minneli, G , £t al 

Nestorian 

« 

Hk 

« 


Monwood, G B 

Resolute 

" 

Sh 

i( 


Morgan, EE, Champlin, H L , 

Montreal 

— 

Ca 

1845 



Bergh » C , et al of N Y 
(For the Montreal see too under 


Mandell ) 


Morton, T H 

Albers 

Bn 

Ma,Sw 

1860 


Mumford, BcnJ A , ard Co 

Simoon 

NY 

Ca 

n 


Muaford, 0 , et al 

Tornado 

NY 

Hk 

" 


Nelson, Wm , et al 

Rover 

NY 

Ha,Ma,Sh(3) 

1860 

5 

Nesmith, J J 

Screamer 

Brun 

Sh 

n 

2 

Nichols, F , et al 

Waverley 

Bn 

Ca,HkC2) 

w 

3 

Nickerson, F 

Golden Rule 

" 

Sh 

It 


Norton, C B 

Ida D Rogers 

SF 

fik,Sh 

« 


Nott, W , et al 

bon Quixote 

Bn 

Ca,Fo,Hk 



(See too unaer Dane, above 

Nott had an interest ^.n this 
vessel as earl^ as 1854 ) 






N>e, Gideon (See also under 

(isabellita Hyne 

NB 

Hk 

1854) 


F a Hathaway ) 

Kye, Parkin, and Co 

(Amity 

SF 

„ 

" ) 



(Brenda 

Bn 

tt 

" ) 



(Minna 

ti 

It 

" ) 



(Oneida 

« 

" 

« ) 


Olyphant and Co 

(Wild Pigeon 

NY 

Hk 

1854) 


Osgood, H N 

John W White 

Bn 

Sh 

1860 


Park, Rufus, et al 

Myrtle 

NY 

Hk,Ma,Nl 

1860 


Parker, Daniel P 

Jno Q Adams 

Bn 

Ca 

1845 

2 

Parkins, W , et al 

Arab 

It 

Ek 

1860 



Boston 

It 

Ca,Hk 

n 


Parrott, W F 

Jumna 

It 

Sh 

n 

2 
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Qvmer 

Patterson, J , et al 
Pedersen, J 
Perry, E , et al 

Pierce, David (or J ), et al 
Pierce, N , et al 
Pierce (or Peirce), E A 
Pierson (or Pearson), J H 

Pope, Wm G , et al 
Potter, G , et al 

Randall (or Rendall or Kendall 
or Kiitiball or Kindall), B , 
et al 

Randall, J (or Randall, J , 
et al ) 

Raymond, R C (or E ) 

Redsant, J , et al 
Reed, J E 
Reed, W , et al 
Reid, Wade, and Co 
Reikie, M , et al 
Rogers, J , et al 
Hop, D L 
Ross, D 

Rowland* Fish, et al 
Ryder, H , or Eawes, Ryder, 
et al 

Sampson, G R (See too under 
Epton ) 

Schiff Bros and Co 
Servoss, Thos L , and Barron , 
Thos , of New York, and Dick , 
Nath’l, McLean , Wm J , et 
al , of New Orleans® 

Sewall, M , Wilson, J , et al 

Siffkln and Ironside 

Simpson, S H 

Slate — see under State 

Small, H , et al 

Smith, A H 

Smith, J ♦ , et al 

Smith, J G 0 

Smith, PS (or L ) 

Snow, A 
Soule, E 

Spalding, C , et al 
Sprague and Go 
Stackpole, J 
Stanard, E 
Standt, C 

Stanwood, J , et al 
State (Slade?) and Co (See Ly 
also ) 

Stratton, E B , et al 
(See under Pierce, E A , 
above Stratton, master , 
probably was part owner ) 


Vessel 

Of 

Isaac Walton 

NY 

Templeman 

Balt^ 

(Jireh Perry 

IJB 

(Pacific 


Progressive Age 

Bel 

Barnet 

Bn 

Melita (bk ) 


Onward 

n 

Tnmountaln 

n 

Chandler Price 

NB 

Eotspur 

NY 

Minnehaha 

Bn 

(Bellespont 

Mys 

Pursuit 

NY 

Alert 

SF 

E R Stringer 

Balt 

Nabob 

Bn 

Eorizon 


(John Wade 


John Haven 

Port 

H E Spearing 

NO 

May Queen 

NY 

Commodore 

SF 

Florida 

Fair 

Star King 

Bn 

Indiaman 

Bn 

(Wide Awake 

NY 

Natchez® 

— 


George Warren 

NY 

(Fly Away 

It 

Kitty Simpson 

" 

Daniel Elliot 

Brun 

Fanny McHenry 

Phil 

Gratitude 

NB 

Beaver 

Bn 

Carrie Leland 

NY 

Leonidas 

Warr 

Superior 

NH 

Alice Thorndike 

Rock 

(Telegraph 

Bn 

Wandering Jew 

Cam 

Daniel Webster 

SF 

Forest Eagle 

Rock 

Richard Busted 

Bn 

(Wizard 

NY 

Melita 

Bn 
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Number 

Noted at 

Year 

of Times 

Hk 

M 


Sh 

" 



flk 1854) 


" ) 


Hk,Ma,Sh(2) 

1860 

4 

Hk 



AR 

1859 

(See under 

Sh 

1860 

Stratton) 

Hk 



Na 

If 


Ca,Hk 



Hk 

1860 

2 


It 

1854) 


Sh 

1860 

3 

Ha(2),Sh 


3 

Hk 

" 


Sh 

« 


Hk,6h(2) 


3 

Hk 

1854) 


n 

1860 


« 

« 

2 

Sh 


8 

Hk 



Ha 



Ha,Sh 



Sh 

1860 

2 

Hk 

1854) 


Ga 

1845 



Am,Ca,Ek,Sh(2) 

1860 

5 

Hk 

1854) 


Ma 

1860 


flk 

« 

8 

Hk,Sh(2) 


3 

Hk 



Sh 



Am,&h 

" 


Ca,Hk 



Sh 

" 


Hk 

" 


« 

1854) 


Sh 

1860 

2 

« 

It 

2 

Fo,Hk,Sh(S) 

« 

5 

Hk 

1854) 


Am,Ca,Hk 

Ni(3),Sh(S) 

1860 

11 


Reported as built at Chester, England 

Given by Clark ( Clip Ship Era , 75) as Howland and Aspinwall 
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Owner 

SucKley or Buck]/’), I for J ) 
et al 

Sutton^ C , 6t al 
Sii/dam, J A , et al 


Sweetland, J , et al 

Tatnal, J 
Td-ylor, 3 ^ et al 
Taylor, 1/ , et al 
Taylor, Pobt L , et al 
(For tne Sweepstakes 
too under Chaiabers A B 
Clark assigns her to Crin- 
nell, linturn, and Co ) 
Terrence, Daniel 
Thacher and Sears 
Thaxter, A (or A W ), jr 
et al 

Tnompson, M 
Tnwing, V 
Tiernan, B 
Tirrell, M 
Tucker and Go 
Turner, Capt 

Opton, G B , Sampson and 
lapuan, et al (See too 
under Calawell ) 

Wales, T B 

Walker, T Y* , et al 
Warren, et al 
Watts, D , et al 
Wenzell, H 

Weston, R W , et al 
Wetmore, liliiams, and Co , 
and G B VJillxans 

Wetmore, Wn B (possibly 
1 A Low and Co also ) 
Wnitnej, 6 , et al 
Wiitridge, 1 , et al 
Williams and JiaTCn (?) 
Williams, C P , et al 
Wilson, F , et al 
Winslow, G 
Winslow, S 
Wooa, J £ , and Co 
Worth, Andrew J 


Vessel 

Of 

Rosette 

M 

Typnoon 

It 

Vulture 

” 

Flying Scud 

n 

Granada 

" 

Elizabeth Soalding 

Thom 

Early Bird 

Wil 

Red Rover 

Phj.1 

(H B lilam 

HI 

Sweepstakes 

n 

Tarolinta 

It 

V/inged Racei 

11 

North Wind 

„ 

(Cape Cod 

Bn 

Star King 

.. 

Western Continent 

n 

(Mischief 

NY 

D Godfrey 

ft 

Wavelet 

SF 

Weymouth 

Bn 

(Storm 

NY 

Lewis Peiry 

SF 

(Romance of the Sea 

Bn 


Hesperus 

Bn 

Templar 

II 

Sportsman 

n 

Dromo 

Warr 

Lawson 

Bath 

Troy 

Bn 

Mandarin 

NY 

Shun Lee 

Sh 

Matilda (boat) 


Rosita 


Montauk 

— 

Nautilus 

Bn 

Mary Whitridge 

Balt 

(Nortn America 

ML 

(Prudent 

Ston 

Black Warrior 

Balt 

Moneka 

Bn 

Pleiaaes 

Bath 

(Daniel Wood 

MB 

Caroline E. Foote 

SF 


n n It » 




Number 

Noted at 

Year 

of Times 

Ca,Hk 

It 



I. 


Hk 

1! 


Fo(2),Na(5), 


11 

Ni,Sh(5) 



Hk 

t1 


Hk 

1860 

2 

II 

Tt 


II 

1854) 

1860 


fik,Ma 

Po 

II 



Am 

It 

fik 

1854) 

Hk,Sh 

1860 

Sh 

« 

fik 

1854) 

Po 

1860 

Sh 

" 

n 

II 

fik 

1854) 

AR 

1859 

fik 

1854) 


Sh 

1860 


Ca 

H 


flk,Sh(4) 

" 

5 

Na 

" 


Ca,Hk 



Sh 

It 

£ 

fik,Sh(g) 

" 

S 

Sh 

II 

IS 

" 

II 

14 

n 


15 

Ga 

1845 

£ 

Ca,Hk(g) 

1860 

3 

Ca,Hk 

It 


Hk 

1854) 


" 

" ) 


« 

1860 


Fo,Sh(6) 

n 

7 

Sh 

« 

£ 

fik 

1854) 


AR 

1859 


Ha 

1860 

£ 



EETUEN of the Arrival and Departure of Aierieaii Vessels, Ac., ani" 


Memk, j Day. Chm. | Name. Tma***. 1 mer® liwa. iWlwmkiatj WliswWlt I m®™ W«nkg. j WSs«ra i 




qS^C/. £A 

. J- Atocy ''^eriy^U^ ^ It^^ctriLZC^ 

0 tMf€^ /^. /f // /, lOO" /. /V // // *f // » I /f 

/f: ^ // J^(/Si^ /z-cr/K^ /p'j/ ^^U^^tytr^uSC /St^Zy6<rU^ ize^e^^Lo ^Ak-dZ^JO j /^tc^^jC/e^y 

4 •^T // s<ityCu^ r^^lj / e^lla.yptycd^ 

J^ 'p 4 ^z kJ j/ /y o\ 





CARGO. 
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Appendix 4 

LISl OF AMFRICM VESSELS APPEARING IN PORIS 
01 CHINA (WIIH HONGKONG AND MCiiO), JAPAN, AND SIBERIA, 

1845- 1860, 

With Descriptive and Analytical Data 
(Tonnage, Cargoes, Masters, Destinations, etc ), 
in Tnree Parts, with a Supplement, "Exhibit of American Commerce 
dt ^aaitional Asiatic and Pacific Ports", 1855-1856 


Introduction 


This appenalx is diviaed into three 

parts 

A Trips and Cargoes of Vessels (alphabetical 
in arrangement — a union log of all vessels 
reported) , 

B Reference List of Vessels f alphabetical in 
arrangement ana generally aescriptive of 
individual vessels), 

C American Vessels and Their Commerce (ar- 
ranged by ports — chiefly a condensation 
and re-casting of specific information 
concerning indiviaual vessels) 

(a supplement gives an Exhibit of American 
Commerce at Additional Asiatic and Pacific 
Ports, 1855-1856 ) 

Nearly all the material used in parts 
A, B, and C is from the manuscript returns from 
consuls filed in tne Department of State Oc- 
casionallj. other sources have been consulted, 
but an effort has been made to adhere to the of- 
ficial reports as closely as possible Vessels 
wnicn mace pre-consular, informal, or illegal 
entries into port are apt, therefore, to be 
omitted Prolonged study of newspapers might 


supply a few additions or corrections but these 
would seldom possess unusual significance Each 
of the three parts of the Appendix is prefaced 
by an explanation, the list of abbreviations 
used in parts A and B follows this general in- 
troduction Before this page is a specimen of 
one of the kinds of forms from which informa- 
tion has been derived,^ many returns were ex- 
tremely long and complicated, making the work of 
transcription exacting, especially in the cases 
of poorly written entries If all the slips and 
inconsistencies in spelling, tonnage calculations 
and notations, and other features of the reports 
were to be eliminated an excessive amount of time 
would be required * The more obvious errors 
have been corrected, but since parts A and B of 
this appendix are intended largely for that con- 
siderable number of persons who cultivate the 
history of ships, sailing routes, and other nau- 
tical interests, it may be assumed that they can 
settle specific questions of detail by reference 
to the growing number of elaborate volumes de- 
voted to ships Older books like R B Forbes’ 
Notes on Navigation and Notes on Ships of the 
Past should be used, Morse ( Int Reis , 558a 

and passim) gives some figures of ships under 


forms fox reports varied In earlier years. Form No 2 incliaded a Statement of Imports, if^th much descriptXTe 
detail and estimates of Talues, in American vessels (including arrival date, name, tonnage, master, place from which 
the vessel came, etc ), Form No. 3 covered exports ia a similar manner (inclnding, of course, departure date and des- 
tination). Subsequent forms related (Ho. 1) to arrivals and (No 2) to departures, with No 4 and No 5 presenting 
the quantity and value of imports and of exports, respeotively, the change in forms shows (Shanghai, at least as early 
as the middle of 18S3) a segregation of information about ships from that relating to commodities carried The first 
form noted (aanghai) giving the names of owners was used in the first quarter of 1856 The numbers given in certain 
volumes of coasular regulations do not agree with those mentioned, the form reproduced here (No 6) coincides with 
tdie corresponding form (No 14) given in Con, Eegs , 1856 only through the cargo columns, the remainder of it ia par- 
tially Identical with Form Ho 44 as given in that volume 

^Transcripts were made early in the course of the study, when collateral evidence had not supplied a comparative 
means of reading the manuscripts critically It has been possible subsequently to determine, for example, that 

(htube, master) was Yuaehl (Steele, master) , that Gonquin and Tonguin were one (the latter form, presumably) , 
that Lt iuraiaa referred to Stejiien Luraanj a«d that the uncoaplimaatary Hullus meant (E ) Melius Malten becomes 
lather, ’’Sampson and Topper” becosaes ’’Sampaaa and Tappaa”, and the mysterious Neptune's Cao emerges as Neptune's Car 
In part A the February, 1S60 entries under the Alfred Hill and those for February, 1852 under the Am^-hy 
incoasistancles Apparently, incompleteness of recording accounts for omissions of such items as ports touched on 
th» wayi had scan© terms gem to have been employed by consular officers with conflicting meanings Comparison of 
records shows that at times a vessel reported as leaving for a specified destination (in the Orient) did not go to it 
lor is it dear that custoi^ouses ia the United States always recorded the farthest foreign port "out" as the one 
from v&ich a vessel entered. furtherMora, the indicatione of place ftrom whldi a vessel came and idiere it belonged 
st»Bti»ea aem to mean "where built" 
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different flags, and. other information Many 
items from books on ships, used in the text of 
this study, supplement parts A and B, and In 
some cases use of the index will lead a reader 
interested In a particular master or vessel to 
additional data 

The report form reproduced suggests the 
nature and amount of re-arranging, digesting, 
and condensing which have produced the follow- 
ing lists From January 1, 1845, to December 
31, 1860, over nine hundred different merchant 
vessels of American registry entered the twelve 
ports Included in the records used^ comparison 
with Clark’s useful The Clipper Ship Bra shows 
that, of his list of 174 California clippers 
built in the United States from 1850 to 1857, 
1S3 visited these Oriental ports Under many 
of the more than nine hundred names it will be 
seen that several trips were made Parallel 
numbering is employed in A and B, each letter 
of the alphabet beginning a new series In a 
few instances It has been impossible to ascer- 
tain whether or not varying entries bearing the 
same name relate to one vessel only, in other cases 
it IS clear that a single name was given to 
more than one vessel, e g , Panama Attention 
is called to the character of the names, which 
possess considerable interest in. themselves 


The case of vessels at Hongkong requires 
mention of certain omissions here The consular 
returns of this port are vei’y extensive Of 
many reports complete transcripts have been made, 
but for some years or portions of years only the 
names of the vessels (and the aggregate tonnage) 
visiting Hongkong have been copied from the re- 
turns in the Department of State, the data under 
other headings being omitted in these instances 
The returns actually employed in detail permit 
a sufficient amount of sampling It happens, 
furthermore, that a large number of the vessels 
at Hongkong also entered at other ports, ac- 
cordingly, v/here the fully utilized reports 
from other districts mention that a vessel had 
been at the British colony, or would go there, 
this fact IS noted in the proper column (An- 
nual totals of the number of vessels and their 
tonnage at Hongkong appear in part C and are not 
subject to the qualification just outlined ) 
Persons desiring to secure the remaining infor- 
mation on masters, owners, cargoes, etc for 
individual vessels at this port in the years for 
which this particular material is not presenteo 
here may readily secure inexpensive photostats 
of returns from the Department of State ® 


^The list of years (or portions of years), with tbe volume of consular letters, the despatch, and the number of 
photostat pages required, follows 


L851 (first half), Vol 1, Xo 

1852 (sscond half), n 2, >' 

1853 (first half) , «' 2, « 

1853 (second half), >' 2, « 

1854 (second half), »' 3, — 

1855 (first half) , « 3, — 

(The Department has no returns 

1856 (first quarter), Vol 3, 

1856 (second quart ), " 3, 

1856 (third, quart ) , " 5, 

1856 (fourth quart.), " 3, 

1857 
1857 
(The 
1869 
1859 
1859 
1859 


61, Aug 21, 1851, 4 pages 

63, Jan 29, 1851, 2 " 

75, Aug 5, 1853, 2 « 

78, May 30, 1854, 2 " 

— , Dec 51, 1864, 1 page 

— , ■ — — , , 2 pages 

for the second half of 1855 ) 

™ ^ — ^ , 4 pages 

»' 55, Aug 9, 1866, 4 " 

«' 55, Oct 14, 1856, 4 " 

«' 1, Jan 29, 1857, 4 « 

« 45, May 22, 1857, 4 " 

" 12, Jly 1, 1857, 4 1 

for 1858 ) 

1859, 4 pages 
n 

ti 
tl 


(first quart ), " 3, 

(second quart ), " 3, 

Department has no returns 
(first quart ), Vol 4, Ko 10, Aug 7, 

(second quart ), ” 4, ” IS, Aug 27, 1859, 4 

(third quart ), « 4, '» 16, Dec 1, 1859, 4 

(fourth quart ) « 4, '» 1, Mar 10, 1860, 2 


Eetums are often bound out of place, either earlier or later than the covering letter To secure full information 
about one entry of a particular vessel it is not always necessary to have all the pages of the return reproduced 

In connection with these omissions it may be pointed out that the Deparlaiient' s file of returns is not com- 
plete for each. East Asiatic port in every year of ihe period Ketums often show much confusion In use of dates. 
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Abbreviations for A-ppeadlces 4 A and 4 B 


A America 

AO Arctic Ocean 

AR Amur River 

Ad Adelaide 

Am Amoy 

Am American 

Anj An^aer 

Arr Arakan, Burma 

Asnl Ascension Island 

asst assorted (cargo, merchandise 

Auc Auckland 

A us Australia 

b de m bgche de mer 

bal ballast 

Balt Baltimore 

Bang Bangor 

Bat Batavia 

Bel Belfast, Maine 

Bk Bangkok 

bl teas black teas 

Bn Boston 

Bom Bombay 

Br or Bristol, E I 

Bris 

Brook Brookhaven, Mass 

Brun Bruaswicjc, Maine 

C Coast 

GB Chlmo Bay 

Ca Canton 

Cal California or 

California Coast 
Cam Camden, Maine 

Car Cardiff, Wales 

cas cassia 

Ce Cfalnohu 

Ceylon 

Ch or China, Chinese 

Chi 

Go Callao, Peru 

Go Sp or Gold bprings 

Golds 

cot cottons 

eru cruise, cruising 

eta Calcutta 

GjM Cuasing Moon 

dom domestics (cloths) 

dr dress goods 

E East 

EBn East Boston 

EC East Coast (China) 

SeSA East Coast of South America 

El East Indies 

Eng England 

FI Fiji Islands 

Fa or Fairhaven, Mass 

Fair 

Fal Falmaath 

fire cr fire crackers 
Foo Foochor 


food st food stuffs 
For Formosa 

FrR Fraser River, B C 

furn furniture 

g goods 

genl 

mdse general merchandise 

G1 Glasgow 

j Gu Guam 

H Half (of yearly returns) 

IH First half 

2H Second half 

HR ffiigii River 

HT Hobart Town 

Ha Hakodate 

Ham Hambtirg 

Hav Havana 

Hk Hongkong 

Hon Honolulu 

I Island, Islands 

Ind India 

in p in port 

J or Ja Japan 
JS Japan Sea 

Kam Kamchatka 

Kan Kanagawa 

1 alls long ells (cloth) 

Lah Lahaina, SI 

Liv Liverpool 

Lmb Lombok, El 

Lo London 

lum lumber 

Ma Macao 

Man Manila 

matt matting 

Maur Mauritius 

Maz Mazatlan (W C. Mexico) 

mdse merohandise 

med medicines 

Mel Melbourne 

Mo Mobile 

H or Horth 
Ho 

HB New Bedford 

HH New Haven 

MLo New London 

HO New Orleans 

HI New lork 

HZ New Zealand 

Ha Nagasaki 

Han Nantucket Island 

nan or nankeens (cloth) 

nank 

Hbpt or Neshuryport 

Hbt 

Mew or Newcastle, Maine 


Ncl 


Ni 

Kingpo 

Nor 

Norfolk, Firginia 

OS 

Okhotsk Sea 

FI 

Philippine Islands 

PS 

Puget Sound 

FT 

Port Townsend, Wash 

Fan 

Panama 

pass 

passengers 

pb 

put back 

Fda 

Philadelphia 

Fei 

Paiho 

Pen 

Penang 

Pet 

Petropavlovsk 

Pitt 

Pitts ton 

Flee 

Pe chelae (Pechili 

prod 

produce 

Prov 

Providence 

prov or 

provas 

provisions 

Port or 
Pts 

Portsmouth 

Q 

Quarter (of yearly returns) 

IQ to 

first quarter to 

4Q 

fourth quarter 

ratt 

rattans 

raw s 

raw silk 

reex 

re-exported 

ret 

returned 

Bio 

Rio de Janeiro 

Rock 

Rockland, Maine 

S 

South or 

Sea 

SAm 

South America 

SAu 

South Australia 

SF 

San Francisco 

SH 

Sag Harbor, Long Island 

SI 

Sandwich Islands 

s candy 

sugar candy 

Sai 

Saigon 

Sal 

Salem, Mass 

schr 

schooner 

Sh 

Shanghai 

sheet 

sheetings (cloth) 

Shi 

Shimoda 

shirt 

shirtings (cloth) 

Si 

Slam 

Sing 

Singapore 

slwd 

sandalwood 

SoC 

South Carolina 

spa 

sapanwood 

st 

stores 

Ston 

Stonlngton, Conn 

str 

steamer 

Str 

Straits 

sag 

sugar 

sund 

sundries 

Sw 

Swatow 
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Swan 

Swansea 

vegs 

vegetables 

Wis 

Wiscasset, Maine 

Sy 

Sydney 



Woo 

Woo sung 



W 

West 

wr 

wreclied 

TI 

Tonga Island 

WCSA 

West Coast of South America 



tob 

tobacco 

Warr 

Warren, fi I 

X 

times (into port in one year) 

Tho or 

Thomaston, Maine 

lull 

Whampoa 



Tn 


wh 

whaling 

IS 

lei low Sea 

treas 

treasure 

wh st or 

whaling stores 

yar 

Yarmouth 



whal st 




yad 

Valparaiso 

Wxl 

Wilmington 




Appendix 4 (continued) — A 
TRIPS AND CARGOES OF VESSELS 

(alphabetical in arrangement — a union log of all vessels reported) 
(See introductory remarks and list of abbreviations, above ) 


This list makes it possible to deter- 
mine whether any particular vessel one has in 
mind touched at ports in China, Japan, or East- 
ern Siberia (with a recording consular office) 
during the years 1845-1860 and made a regular 
entry therein It describes the inward and out- 
ward cargoes of most vessels 

Consular officers' designations of car- 
goes show no uniformity, the investigator often 
has to be content with such terms as '’assorted**, 
"general", "merchandise", "products", "food 
stuffs", "piece goods" (either cotton or wool- 
len) , etc In many cases it cannot be deter- 
mined whether a vessel carried a full cargo or 
entered partly in ballast Comparison with log- 
books suggests that dates given do not always 
necessarily indicate the actual day of appear- 
ance in port, but the day when the consul made 
entry in his records Not all of the many ves- 
sels listed in the section on logbooks (C II) 
in the Bibliography visited the twelve ports in- 
cluded in this appendix, and minor variations 
may be noted in the cases of those which were 
present 


Vessels shov/ing long service in this 


East Asiatic 

trade follow 

Houqua 

1845-1860 (except 1855 and 1857) 

Horatio 

1845-1860 (except 1847 and 1858) 

Oneida 

1845-1856 (except 1855) 

Tartar 

1845-1853, and 1856 and 1858 

Thos W Sears 

1846-1860, and 1854, 1858, and 
1859 

Ariel 

1847-1851, and 1853, 1854, 1856, 
and 1858 

Vancouver 

1857-1849, 1851-1853, 1855, and 
1856 

Joshua Bates 

1847-1858 (except 1851) 

Samuel Russell 1848-1859 

Argonaut 

1850-1860 

Stag Hound 

1851-1860 

Sea Serpent 

1851-1860 (except 1856) 


Note — Few persons will do continuous read- 
ing in the lists which follow in parts A and B 
Their chief value is for reference Economy dic- 
tates use of reductions of draft pages, which, 
practically, serve as well as copy in finished 
form Readers who employ these reductions fre- 
quently will find an ordinary reading glass help- 
ful 
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Appendix 4 (continued^ — 

REFERENCE LIST OF VESSELS 

(alphabetical in arrangement and generally descriptive of Individual vessels) 

(For a complete list see part A, above, a 
key to abbreviations precedes part A ) 


While there is some duplication, in 
parts A and B, of information regarding home 
ports and tonnage, it has seemed best to segre- 
gate most of the descriptive data about each 
vessel from that relating to its trips and car- 
goes Some vessels appearing in part A, for 
which additional details are not at hand, are 
omitted in the present part (On Hongkong rec- 
ords and other points see the general introduc- 
tion to the entire Appendix ) This list iden- 
tifies and describes vessels with reference to 
tonnage, home port, class, year and place of 
construction, owners, and masters Inconsist- 
encies and contradictions regarding single ves- 
sels in the entries made in the records of dif- 
ferent ports and different years indicate that 
the descriptive details should be used with a 
touch of caution 

The names of masters of any particular 
vessel are arranged in order to service, but 
exact dates are not supplied, each name, with 
dates, is available in its place in the records 
in the Department of State and may conveniently 
be approached by way of the voj'ages given in 
part A, above ^ In several cases the owner 
acted also as master (_£ g # Caroline E Foote , 
Worth, Carrie Leland , Smith, Commodore , Ross, 
Daniel Webster , Stanard^, In a few others the 
master became the owner In an age of shifting 
commands some masters remained in charge of 
vessels for long periods, as in the case of the 
Progressive Age, under Aurelius Holmes, showing 
many entries 1856-1860 Certain owners shifted 
their able masters — such as Hale, Dtimaresq., 


Dearborn, Cutler — from ship to ship 

An asterisk before the name of the owner 
(or owners) Indicates that other persons shared 
in the title to the vessel, but the absence of 
this symbol does not necessarily show that the 
person or persons given held sole title In one 
record one owner may be mentioned, in a second 
report another may be entered Nor do statements 
of ownership apply to the entire life of the ves- 
sel, for there were many transfers and, it seems, 
sales of shares by different individual members 
of a company of owners For an interesting case 
of divided ownership see the Penguin 

The earliest construction date noted was 
1803 ( Endeavor , bark, S51 tons) 

In 1845 the largest vessel mentioned in 
the China records was the Rainbow , of 747 tons, 
laxinched in the same year During the period 
the twelve largest vessels encountered, with 
tonnage and dates built, were: 


Tornado 

1801 

(1851) 

Napier 

1811 

(1855) 

Comet 

1836 

(1851) 

Pioneer 

1841 

(1851) 

Gauntlet 

1860 

(1853) 

Black 'Warner 

1890 

(1853) 

Flora Temple 

1915 

(1853) 

Sierra Nevada 

1942 

(1854) 

Young America 

1969 

(1853) 

Lightfoot 

1995 

(1853) 

Challenge 

2006 

(1851) 

Norway 

2078 

(1857) 


^Most of these names and dates appear in the writer's transcsripts, idilch may he drawn on by persons wllh a valid 
Interest 
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Appendix 4 (continued) — C 

AMERICAN VESSELS AND THEIP COMIERCE 
(arranged by ports — chiefly a condensation and re-casting 
of specific information concerning individual shipsj 


The purpose of this part of the Appen- 
dix IS to malce good as far as possible the 
previous deficiency of manageable statistics 
of the sort -which are generally published for 
later years The following tables give the 
most complete and the most nearly reliable 
inlormation which is available 

It should be noted that constilar re- 
cording suffered from many handicaps, inter- 
ruptions, and official mistakes It is hardly 
possible that the copying and re-casting of 
the mass of figures on which the tables are 
based has been achieved without some errors 
Accordingly, what follows is an approximation 
to the truth When one is adding variables, 
the sum necessarily involves some use of j'ddg- 
ment and, occasionally, the best guess one can 
make 

For information arranged by "quarters" 
in the last third of the period, the volumes 
of the Commercial Relations are helpful, al- 
though sometimes wrong In spite of the risk 
of error it has at times been necessary to use 
the figures contained in these publications 
In following pages figures from all sources 
used have been made to follow the calendar 
year, regardless of their original form 

The reader is cautioned not to identify 
exactly "cargoes inward" and "cargoes outward" 
with American imports and exports (for which 
see the chapters in Part IV), cargoes are in- 
troduced here primarily to show tendencies in 
shipping, which it is desiied to emphasize 
Consular reports in the archives of the Depart- 
ment of State often contain entries showing the 
geographical origin of specific portions of 
cargoes These entries, used in conjunction 
with certain tables in the annual Commerce and 
Navigation , wo-uld aid detailed studies of com- 
modity movements between the United States and 
regions of Eastern Asia Such inquiries, how- 
ever, are too detailed for the present purpose 

United States naval vessels are ordi- 
narily not included in the total of entries for 
each year Furthermore, the vessel and tonnage 
figures given here are in nearly all cases 
those for entries, the "cargoes outward", 
therefore, should usually be understood as de- 
parting In vessels (and an amount of tonnage) 
only approximating the figures supplied In 
some instances, a number of vessels entered 
held over from one year to the next their out- 
ward cargoes natxirally being noted in the later 
year Cons-uls occasionally allowed for this 


circumstance in making up their reports, at oth- 
er times they did not Sometimes a vessel re- 
mained in one port for several months 

An effort has been mace to avoid rhe du- 
plications and overlapping which crept into the 
consular manuscripts themselves In the cases 
of vessels engaging in both general and local 
or coastwise trade the reading of cargoes re- 
quires care, since many vessels departed from 
ports with many ol the commodities wrxich they 
had brought in Thus, the origin of cargoes 
often IS obscure 

In making additions of figures for this 
Appendix fractions have nearly alv^ays been ig- 
nored, a fact which affects the tonnage totals 
slightly in a few instances Variant (and less 
likely) figures emanating from a source worthy 
of attention are here and there added to the ta- 
bles, in parentheses The symbol + follows fig- 
■ures which are certainly or probably considera- 
bly less than the true amount Totals for each 
port for the entire period are not supplied, 
readers who desire them can easily arrive at 
them The annual totals are sufficient for most 
p-urposes Now and then the quantity of a cer- 
tain commodity is given, as well as the value, 
in order to suggest the unit price 

The writer has supplemented American 
figures by use of British figures published in 
the Orient, and has had a check made of British 
Sessional Papers, in addition to those noted in 
the Bibliography The Sessional Papers yiela 
little additional information, the trade reports 
In them "relate only to Great Britain's trade 
with foreign countries in bulk, or by commodi- 
ties, and specify no ports The volumes in ear- 
lier years ’East Indies China' ceased to ap- 
pear after 1849, so far as a scrutiny of dozens 
shows — the East Indies grew in bulk, but nev- 
er mentioned China " (For those interested in 
British trade, mention may be made of a list of 
relevant Sessional Papers contained in an en- 
closiire with a letter to the writer from the of- 
fice of the Librarian of Congress, October S5, 
1934 This -pnclosure also indicates the Libra- 
ry’s volumes of earlier returns of trade of the 
Inspector General of Customs of China for differ- 
ent ports and years, the only ones within this 
period which it possesses are those for Canton, 
Oct -Dec , 1859 and June-Dee , 1860 ) Attention 
may be drawn to the List of Foreign Office Rec- 
ords to 1878 Preserved in the Public Record Of - 
fice (London, 1959) 
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CLIPPERS AND CONSTJLS 


Follo-"^ing tables present American ship- 
ping at its Asiatic extremity The other ex- 
tremity (ports in the United States) has re- 
ceived brief notice in Part I of the text Fur- 
ther attention may be called here to the home 
figures relating to shipping wnich appeared in 
the reports icnown as Commerce and Navigation 
For example, the volume covering the year end- 
ing June SO, 1860 (Serial 1087) gives the num- 
ber of American and foreign vessels and their 
tonnage (as well as domestic and foreign ex- 
ports and total imports) clearing and arriving 
in the trade with specific regions abroad 

Figures (. ibid , No 10, pp 5S6ff , and 
No 11, op 530ff ) for three regions follow 


Asiatic Russia the three foreign vessels were 
Russian The foreign vessel entering from Ja- 
pan sailed under the New Granada flag The 
nine foreign clearances for China were divided 
thus British (4, of 2,163 tons), French (4, 
of 3,252 tons), and Hamburg (1, of 340 tons), 
the eight foreign entries included 5 British 
vessels (2,803 tons) and 1 each under Hamburg, 
French, and Dutch colors The same volme 
(Nos 17 and 18, pp 564ff and 586ff ) gives 
the number, tonnage, and crews of American and 
foreign vessels clearing and entering at each 
customs district of the United States, with the 
foreign countries (but not the specific foreign 
ports) to which they went and those from which 




Departing to 

! 


Entering from 



Amer 

Vessels 1 

1 Foreign Vessels 

Amer 

Vessels 

) Foreign Vessels 


Nc 

Tonnage 

No 

Tonnage 

No 

Tonnage 

No 

Tonnage 

China 

82 

78,370 

9 

5,755 

80 

77,254 

8 

4,213 

Japan 

8 

l ,982 l 

- 

— 

5 

1,180 

1 

126 

Asiatic Russia 

3 

881 

3 

1,736 

4 

1,374 

_ 

— 

Total (all na- 
tions) 

12,682 

6,165,924 

10,912 

2,624,005 

12,206 1 

5,921,285 

10,725 

8,353,911 


Additional information ( j-bid . , No 12, pp 
534ff ) shows the national character of the 
foreign vessels listed In the case of 


they came 
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CBnto^ 


I»«r 

HUEtiarB 

of 

Quarter 

Humber 

of 

Veesela 

Tonnage 

I Cargoea Inward 

[ Cargoea Outward 


Chief Artlclea 

Value 

Chief Articles 

value 

" COSSSfiU't 

1845 

All 

ai 

(96) 

36,9g9 

(58,855) 

American drill, sheeting, etc , 
flannel, Buppliee, glna^, lead, 
ailwor dollara (496,007) 


Teaa, sUi; piece goods, nankaenB, 
shawls, C8ni]A:or, veradlion, flre- 
craekars, matting, fens, rattans 
rhubarb, etc 


The figure (93) includes river 
sirs SrltiEh figures give 03 
vessels of 36,658 tons and In- 
dicate tnat Americans got a 
fair share of the Continental 

1846 

All 

64 

(60) 

85,962 

(85,385) 

Ifuch aa above 


lluda ae ahore 


Britlah figures give 64 tbsssIb 
of 29,049 tons, with Inward 
cargoss of ♦2,034,004 and out- 
ward cargoes of |6, 207,378 

1847 

All 

67 

(61) 

25,914 

(88,151) 



Green teat 16,452,675 lbs 
(♦7,856,192) Black tea: 
4,475,107 Iba (1938 505) Mer- 
chendice (#1,652 978) 

♦10,420,66‘: 


1648 

5,4 

51 

(65, aU) 

15,150 

(86,258- 

all) 

Much aa In 1845 


Much as In 1845 



1849 

All 

SO 

(56; 

85,407 

(84,457) 

Usual — valuaa not given 





1850 

AU 

70 

55,160 





Ma cargo figures vary from Im- 
port-export figures printed in 

Com Eels , III, 372 

1851 

All 

70 

(45 in 

half) 

44,555 
(88,625 
in seo- 

half) 






1S5S 

All 

75 

57,287 






1855 

All 

65 

(78) 

44,809 

(45,000) 






1854 

All 

66 

(66) 

46,580 

(45,690) 

For connodltles sse Chap, IS, 


For commodities aee Chap IS 



1866 

All 


65,859 

n „ „ „ a 


« 



1858 

All 

56 

(68) 

48,349 

In second quarter: Engliab coal, 
1,000 tons (480.000—810) i Por- 
Boaan sugar, S70 tons (|1Q,000); 
sundries, "m ballast", etc 

|1 516,357 
C*l, 516,558) 

In second quarter: 25 tons of 
sundries (#800) 5 vessels 

sold 


Trade suspended Oct 10 ?oa- 
slble Binall duplication on ac- 
coimt of Gonfuaion In rsoording 

1857 









1658 

All 

£S 

20,823 

India rice (71,550 piculs, 
,205,200), Sian rice (82,000 
piculs, |145,000), Singapore 
rice (16,500 piculs, »3S,000), 
other rice, sapau wood, .Tapan 
ware, "In ballast" (Reports 
possibly incomplete ) 

♦468,200(7) 

Tea, silk, oatting, fiiaorack- 
srs, "la baUest" 

(Incoaplete ) 

♦552,678+ 


1869 

All 

49 

43,160 

(Reports for quarters 1,8,8 ) 
Domesilos, Joans, cotton, oil, 
matting, Iron, tin, lead, lum- 
ber, epars, rice, idueat, peas, 
seaweed, Japan silk, goa, Indigo, 
aapazL wood, "in ballast" 

♦1,196,420 
(Quarters ' 
l,«eS ) 

(Bepoirts for quarters 1,2,5 ) 
tea, silka, caasla, ginger, isat- 
ting, flracrackerB, fans, gener- 
« 1 , "Jn hoUaBt" 
coolies 

♦1,40.5,859 
(Quarters 
1 , 8,5 ) 


1860 

All 

71 

50,220 t 

Cotton, rice (sap on IS veisssla), 
coal, Micblnerj, spars, sugar, 

?eas, general, "In ballast" (leai 
Lnoooplete ) 


teas, silks, siata, oool, oacbln- 

il vesselB in ballast 
[Xetr InixmRpIste ) 


Additional: 239 eatrles of river 
etoamers 

Total entries, all Ffagst 540 
(178,582 tons), — seec»a half 
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Shanghai 


SiS 

(hiabora 


Taantge 

Cargoes Inwd 

Cargoes Outward 



■ 

of 

QvuirterB 

7s8aelt 


Chief Articles 

Value 

Chief Articles 

Talue 


1845 


= 







1845 

m. 

17 

6,322 

CottcoB, fooUeas glassirare, aan- 
dslirood (BritlBh figures ) 


Tea (2,510,944 lbs ), raw silk, 
camphor, cassia, copper cash 
(British figures ) 


VesBSl figures from Chin Repos , 
m, 366-361 

1847 

AU 

20 

5,454 

As above + indigo (British fig- 

A90,402 
(Brit figs ) 

Tea (2,549,883 lbs ), silk place 
goods (British figures ) 

6110,189 
(Brit figs ) 

British figures ,A11 flags; 

102 (26,736 tons) 

1848 

All 

17 

6,592 

Oct lO-Bee 51 (7 vesBels, S, 11- 
tons)} tin, sugar, cotton goods, 
indigo, rattans, hldSB, Bapan 
wood, i^che de aer, "la ballast” 

6190,-84 
(Brit figs ) 

Oct 10-Dec 31i tea, sllka, nan- 
keens, firacrackerB 

*581,400+ 

(U55,194) 

Brit unriuai figures for &ip8 
Export lacreaae due to tea 

1849 

All 

25 

4,88.. 

(first 

half 

only) 

(9,828) 

As in 1848 plus shirtings, long 
ells, cambrlcB, etc , Ice, lead, 
speltre, wool, silk fabrics salt- 
peter 

$727,259 

Tea, silk, nankeens, cotton, wool, 
etc Some re-exports 

*1,753,312 

For Hongkong and Whampoa the brig 
Antelope (576) cleared 7 times, 
the bark Coquette (464) 5 times, 
the schooner Dart (147) 3 times 

1850 

All 

58 

(37) 

14,507+ 
(15 -08) 

Osual, snd soae for re-eiport 

$830,598 

Tea, silt, sugar, nankeens, fans, 
sundries Be-axports in eecond 
half-yeari oaseia, matting, fire- 
crackers drills, woollena, guns. 

*2,1(X),506 

Talues at least partly in Spanish 
dollars 

isa 

All 

54 

28,614 

As above, and ebony, furs, bard- 

*1,216,992 

ITsual 

*4,615,533 

S entries of the Antelope 

Estimated values 









1852 

1,2 

(m) 

20 

(66) 

U,108 

(58,760) 

OSUAl 

$638,481 
(Plrst half- 

Dsual 

*1,478,354 
(First half- 
year ) 

Estimated values 

1355 

All 

W0 

{57} 

34,822 

(59,605) 

Usual, and fox, bearer, land and 
sea otter skins; tin plates, cosl, 
qulcksUvar, flints; domestics, 
quicksilver, and eaaata for re-ex- 
port (*9,866) 

♦x,66S,S2S 

Usual (with re-exports), and 320 
"livestocks" and sundries (*£,988) 
for San Francisco SSche de ner 
and valvataOBS (at least *5, BOO) 
mentioned as re-exports 

*6,770,612 


1854 

All 

47 

W 

56,140+ 

Usual, with many vessels in bal- 
last from June to Oct (Partial 
record ) 

*417,596+ 
(Second half- 
year only— 
ineonplete ) 

Tea, Bilk, etc (Partial record ) 

*3,280,195+ 
(Partial ) 

Very confused data, especially 
for the earlier mas 

IS5S 

ill 

BO 

(est) 

54,277 

(54,742) 

Osual, with many reasela in bal- 
Uat 

*700,548 

Uaual 5o]Be resselfi out In bal*- 
last to Hlsgpo, Foochow> and Amoy 

*8,248,100 

Heavier cargo in second half- 
year; Incoming — *46S,576j outgo- 
ing— *5,039,660 Haritime cus- 
toms figures^ for second half- 
year show also 17 entries of 
small coasters 

1856 

All 

(axcept- 
lag ao 
of Jans} 

60 

44,252 

Usual, with some 0 S coal and. 
UanUa sugar 

llBoy omissions in cargo report* 


Incomplote cargo returns 


Keoords (eape dally of cargo) 
axe veiy sketchy 1856-1869 

1857 

1 (part). 
8,5(i»raj 
4 

354 

27,059+ 

Cargo ooluBoe not filled la 


Cargo columa not filled in 



1868 

All 

S2 

(97) 

87,510 

(66,280) 



Very United returns show tea, 
silk, rhubarb, sapan wood, cotton, 
tin 


Against 42 vassels (29,916 ions) 
in first half-ye?ur Maritime CuS- 
toms figures give 56 (26,969 
tons) The Habob was in port 
nearly B months 

1859 

AU 

170 

85,521 



Partial report; teas, silks, as- 
sorted 


At least 41 entries (during only 
part of the year) ware SmeQl 
boats, 26 of these being from 
Ilngpo (av ) 

laeo 

AU 

2ffl 

104,816 

JSi» only detailed ree«rdli\g inU- 
oaias the following in the Singpo 
boats; plBsks, timbers, fumlture, 
firewood, stones, mats, rope, bam- 
boo products, heaip, paper, begs, 
whrftUss, paint, charcoal, gypsum, 
•edicines, oanudles, dyes, oil, 
mlum, tea silk, tobecco, ittabsrh, 
foodetaffi,* etrlags of cmah, etc 




91 entries were for the small 
Nlngpo boats, each of 50 tons or 
less— Chusan. Kin Soon lies. |la. 
TusiiXaI, has Chang See, Tiin Vaii(7) 
Tal. Matllde. Rosita.. Shun toe, 
tun^; ring 


** Shimfeal jOjananA <u>d Plro>gtwT« for the Twtr IflK , 114-123 

‘jOiriBd fiah, ham, dat«a, dumiiuMf dri«>d ohi-jU^, £iA Mian «»ad«, im-to aad trolia, «lo 
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Hongkong^ 


2ear 

Sumbere 

JJuabsr 

lotmage 

Cargoes Iniiard 

Cargoes Outward 



(Juarters 

VeeaelB 


CSiief Articles 

Value 

Chief Articles 

j /Blue 



5,4 

48 

14,049(?) 

TreaBure, lumber, coal. Ice, rice, 
domestics, merchendlae, etc Some 
TSBaelB "in ballaet" 


1 Tea, rice, doaeetlcs, bernip, sugar 
"In ballast" (010117) 



Q| 

All 

SQ 

17,297 






mm 

All 

S6 







iSH 

All 

6S 








All 

61 

26,595 







All 


45,980 






mum 

All 

108 

62,510 







All 

122 

(174?) 

70,250 

(96,282?) 

SS with oil, <: In ballast (all bat 
2 of these from Calir ) Much of 
inward cargo was taken out Ijr same 
vessels 


Chinese passengers (seve’'al ves- 
sels) Oil, etc Host vessels en- 
terl^ In oallast cleared in the 
same or with Chinese passengers 


VesEel and tonnage figures in 
parentheses nay cover vessalB 
"in port" 


All 

82 

46,859 


— 





1 

All 

120 

(incom- 
plete) j 
(142) 

86,187 

(97,703) 







IjS 

69 

56 242 

— 





■ 

All 

109 

53,396 

(Quar- 

l^) 

j 





;HI 

1 

3-»8 

106 

(100) 

72,306 

i i 



1 1 


,■ 

All 

186 

22,015 

(Quarter 

1) 

1 



I 

1 

■ 

ai 

185 
(ap- 
prox ) 

178,000 
(approx ) 




1 

[ 

L 

1880 

1,8,4 

] 

167 

158,284 

1 




Quarters not exactly 5 mos each 
Figures include 18 entrlaa (19,905 
tons) chleny Crcm fourth quarter, 
11859 but clearing in 1860 Kote 
lalSD in second quarter > 145 addi- 
tional trips of 2 river steeaers 
(WiitB Cl pad and Hillenette) 


^Some resaeas allow rapetition of eatiyj soaiQ xiTer t»at figures may be iacluied 
Cargo entries have not been given bere for EongJcong in most yeare, of the notes 


pxelimlaary reowlcs Introduoing Appondlx -i 


Macao 


lear 

Humbers 

Howher 

Toonage 

Cargoes Inward 

Cargoes Outimnl 

CosBsent 


of 

Quarters 

Vessels 


Chief Articles 

Value 

Chief Articles 

Value 

1849 


9 

4,546 

Opium, rice, sundries, "in bal- 
last" 





1850 

All 

5 

1,573 

Tea, matting, simdries 





1861 

All 

0 







1852 

All 

5 

1,573 






1855 

All 

5 

1,423 

nice, coal, passengers 


Rice, passengers, "In ballast" 


All In first half-year 

1854 









1866 

All 

6 

2,441 

Klee, coal, salt prowisions, sun- 
dries 


Oooltes chiefly Bice, sundries 



1856 









1857 

Aia{T), 

28 

19|292 

Tea, rice, Chiaa produce, general, 
"In ballast" 


coolies. Tea, China produce, sun- 
dries, etc 


Add at least 95 arriwals of riv- 
er steamer Spark (100 tons) and 
26 of str Tfillaiiette (404 toos) 

1858 

5,4 

j 

S4 

20,892 

Sice, rattans, coal, saltpeter, 
general, "In ballaot" 


OOoliss Jaa, rise, silk, general, 
etc I vessal sold 


Add the tonnage of the river 
etre Spark (100-24 tripe), Roae 
(74-11" tripe), (kimfa (25-1 trip)' 

1869 

2,5,4 

18 

18,858 

Tea, rloe, sugar. Indigo, ootton, 
goat's hair, China produce. 

Straits produce 


Tewy vtem, Cbiaa 

«lB beUavt'* 



1860 

All 

22 

17,825 

Coolies nice, silks, team, guns. 
Straits pocoduoe, sveadries, "in 
•ballast" 


OooliBa, Tea, oil, guns, general 
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■Amoy 


Year 

Siia'hB''B 

of 

Quarters 

Hufflber 

of 

Vejsels 

foimage 

Cargoes Inirard 

j Cargoes Outward 


Chief Articles 

Value 

Caief Articles 

Value 


184S 









1846 


2 



451 257(?) 



British figures 

1847 

iiic?) 

6 

1,650 

General cargo, pa/ing dutiaa of 
tS,oOO — apparentl/ imrard cargo, al- 
though no distinction is given 

4104,781 
(Brit fig- 


#2,244 
(Brit fig- 
ures) 

British figures glTe 6 American 
vessels of 2,012 tons 

184i 

All 

0 






British figures give 8 arrivals 
of American vessels 

1849 

All 

5 

1,580 

Ho dlstirction between inward and 
outward cargo lam and shirting 
listed at 45,750 

4150,427 
(Brit fig- 



Ho entries Aug 1 to end of 

1850 

All 

s 

1 342 

India cotton, yarn, plena goods 

4100,0004- 

Rice, tens, sugar, sugar candy, 
birds' nests, sandalwood, sapan 
wood, treasure { #15,000) 

#46,657 

All entries seen were between 

Feb and June 

lea 

All 

2 

1 049 

India cotton f 1,064 bales worth 

4100 584) 

4100,384-b 

Treasure (#40,000+) 

#40,000+ 

Ho entries in second half of 

1851 

less 

All 

6 

2,1-1 

Cotton drills, yam, place goods 

4119,500 

Emigrants 

Sugar, sugar candy, iron, general 

477,400 

All entries seen ware between 

Feb and May 

1853 









1«64 


7 

",044 

Cotton, yam Jilrtinga 4 vessels 
lemded all of their cargoes, 1 land- 
ed part, and 2 landed none 

492,550 



Apparently no direct voyages be- 
tween Amoy and the U S 

Id^S 

1,P 

U 

3, SOS 

Cotton and cotton yam /4l4C,100), 
beef and porh (47,-00,, woollens 
(JsjOOO) rice, sundries 6 vessels 
without cargo 4 vessels landed all 
their cargo j 5 landed none 

#149,60(»- 

Rice (18,000 piculs of it being 
valued at #56,000), sundries 

Coolies S vessels in ballast 

#56,000+ 


iaS6 

All 


8,642 

Tam (425,300, rice and cotton 
(#14,700) , sandalwood, biche de mer, 
indigo, etc 14 in ballast 

#68,210 

Tea (#46,000+), sugar tobacco, 
rice (#5,000), salt, msdiclnes, 
tiles, stone, paper 10 left in 
bellast, some in port 

1121,475 

Arrivals under all flags: 597 
(115,705 tons) 

1857 

All 
bu* 1 

47 

In first 
qmrterj 
1,755 

(S^TOS- 

8s1b) 

Cotton, sugar, rice, oplua, assorted 
aerchandlse, e*c 2 or S in bal- 
last 

#1-6,854+ 

Tea, Pice, sugar, foodstuffs, cam- 
phor, stone, "in ballast", e+o 

#585,720+ 


^8oa 

All 

16 

9»9S2 

Treasure, coal, tin, idieat, rice, 
vermicelli, sapan wood, rattans, 
mangrove buk, etc — ^largely from 
Southeastern Asia 

Coolies S vessels in ballast 

#206,194 

Teas, treasure, sugar, candy, cas- 
sia oil, copper cash 4 vessels in 
ballast 

Coolies 

#215,081 


18^3 

All 

£6 

15,382 

Rice, beans, fish, sugar, tobacco, 
cotton, heap, nankeens, yam, sapan 
)wood, teak wood, spars and Ironber 
^Ora ), Japan products, general, 
etc , etc 

Some vessels in ballast 

#525,054 

Teas, sugar (Pufcien and Formosa), 
^eat, India cloth goods, granite, 
tiles, paper, rattans, sapan wood. 
Straits goods, nlsc food and local 
products, "la ballast" (6), etc 

#768,156 

Reminder: olearanoea in a given 
year did not always coincide en- 
aotly with entries of that year 

1860 

Ail 

23 

16,614 

il6,780t) 

C!h-na cotton, Japan foods, beoncake, 
opium, shirtings, yam, woollens, 
quicksilver, coal 10 vessels In 
balUst 

#526,905 

(#580,974+) 

Teas direct to n S , food, sugar 
canify, Blsc 7 vessels in ballast 
(some haviog entered in ballast) 

#850,074 

(4380,074) 

Ho entries in second quarter — a 
result of disturbed conditions 
in China 
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Foochow 


Year 

Humbera 

Humber 

Tonnage 

Cargoes Inward 

Cargoes Outward 



Quartare 

VeBsela 


Chief irticlee 

Value 

Chief irtlslss 

/alue 


1865 

5,4 

13 

10,635 
(10 S40) 



Tea— 15,120,070 IbS 
(15,105,070) 


7 vea-els, 0+ 6,u00 tons, al- 
ready on port Year 1855 about 
100 arrivals under all flags 

1866 

ill 

89 

(34) 

18,027 

(22,360) 

Moat cargo not recorded Some 
vessels In ballast Fourth quar- 
ter! China Bundrias and 4,291 pigs 
of lead 


Teasi 10,4.i9,528 Ib^ and addition- 
al value of 4120,000+ Ifood $1300 
Other articles not recorded 

4716,000+ 
in fourth 
quarter 


1367 

All 

£9 

1 

16,067 

Rice, opium, tin, Formosan coal 
cotton, yam 

Hay-0 ct , 4 vessels In beXUat 

Jl48 8^+ 

Teas, May-Oct , about 2,795,580 
lbs (4340,900), first quarter 
#?S5,000 

Treasure, epiua (7), ’•ice, caachc’- 
etc 

4610,500+ 

In the fourth Quarter, all for- 
eign vea-ela took -.5,000 ,000 
lbs of tea (48,2-0 OOO) 

1B5S 

ill 

£6 

1 

17,532 

Rice (4133,000+) , lead, iron salt- 
pster, rattans, sapan wood, stores 
"In ballast" 

1324,900+ 

Teas, 41,052,000+ (Inaonpleta) 
Salteeter, 1,000 piculs (415,000) 
Chowchow, vood, "in balla-t" 

41 086,400+ 

Of 6 hold-orera from second to 
third quarts" 0 called in bal- 
tlaai 

1359 

ill 

32 

23,476 

(23,617) 

Rice, sapan wood, Chinese goods, 
lead, coal, cotton 

Several vessela in ballast 

4306,768+ 

Tea, rice, Bundries 

43,596 603 


1860 

All 

28 

(35) 

22,895 

Laoquer, matting, caaala, wood, 
lead, tin, drills, Chinese cargo 
Several veesels in ballast 

4165,158+ 

Tea, Japan lumber, etc 

#3,329,470+ 

In Jiird quarter tonnage was not 
given for 3 additional vessels 
la fourth quarte" 7 vessel”' were 
from Sbanghai 


Nlggpo ^ 


rear 

Numbers 

Nuzcber 

Toanage 

Cargoes Inwrd 

Cargoes Outward 

Coasent 

_ 

Quarters 

Vessels 


Chief Articles 

value 

Chief Articles 

Value 


1856 


4 

1,668 

Asiatic products 

Two vessels had no cargo 

413,715+ 

China rice, idjsat, alum, peas 

#29,226 

Ho report seen for first quarter 
no entries in fourth quarter 

1857 








Unrecorded Local traffic probab- 
ly existed 

1858 

1 

1 

296 

Sugar (432,800) flour and copper 
cash (#1,010) 

435,810 

ahekiang idieat and peas (#12,160), 
vermicelli, oil, and copper cash 
(41,251) 

$13,591 


1859 

2,3,4 

32 

— 

5,8a 

Siam rice, etc (#28,000), sugar 
( Chiefly China) , cotton, and wool- 
len goods, cotton, coal vegeta- 
bles, re-imports, "In ballast", 
etc 

437,964+ 

Peas (600 bags, #12,000), peasake 
cotton cloth, matting, wood, 
seeds, ebony logs, timber, spars, 
seaweed, alum, sugar, aedicinas, 
candy Some of this was from Ja- 
pan 

#37 964+ 

27 entries were for amall "Chi- 
nese boats" of about 50 tons 
each, built at Hingpo and "be- 
longing" at Shanghai, !diich ran 
between these two ports, under 
Chinese mastera 

1860 

All 

107 

' 9,866 

i (12,155) 

1 

Huch as above for "Chinese boats" 

Ih regular "Merchantmen" i specie 
(1220,000), sugar, molasses, lead, 
bicbe de mer, drillings, Chua pro- 
duos, etc Of 13 of these in 2 
quarters 5 were in ballast 

#869,747+ 

Much as above for "CUiaeBe boats" 
In merchantmeni sUk (#235,264+), 
tea, paper, rice, Aeat, peas, 
medicines, etc 

4869,747+ 

Of 27 entries in fourth quartw, 
23 were from Shanghai, 20 of 
these being "Chinese hoats", for 
wdiidh the year ahows 87 entries 


^Accordljig to Britiali figores three "Chiuese -boatB" imder the AmBricai flag entered fron omaan la 1845 irith cargo valued at 11,1£8 and left for iri,th 

aim and rhubarb valued at £1,118 In 184B car^o north t93S nas entarad 


Biratow* 


Year 

Numbers 

Number 

Tonnage 

1 Cargoes Inward | 

I Cargoes Outward j 



Qaartflra 

Vessels 


Chief Articles 

Value 

[, Chief Artloles 

1 Value 1 



■ 


e,S73 

First quarter only, 50 diesta of 
opium from India (#40,000), bean- 
oakes, cotton (from Shanghai), 
without cargo (at least three ves- 
sels) 

#123,847+ 

tlrat quarter onlyt endgranta, sag- 

l&r frma Swatow 

1 

I #90,689 



® Presumably aome eaxlter unrecorded traXfio naa carried on. 
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pialicodate 


Tear 

huabero 

of 

^niartBre 

hdobet 

0*' 

Vtc els 

Xcrma#e 

Cargos^ Inward 

Cargoes Outward 

CoDiment 

Chief Articles 

Value 

Chief Articles 

Value 

IBS? 

Frtia 

Oct 19 


834 

thaling atore^ 


ITnoling stores 


Only 5 of those recorded Oct 

19, lS57-J<ay 10, 16S8 were con- 
structed after 1845 

lass 

mj ij 


C,bO 

Bhiliag ctores 

1 ves ol with sundries 


Bhaline store 

1 vessel with sundries 


15 flhipSj S barkfl; 1 schoonfir 

The largest 578 tons 


1,£,! 

«{7) 

IS 485 

TTaoling store- and assorted ner- 
chanuloe 


Hhsling stores and assorted oer- 
chsndlBB 


In less thau 6 months £6 vessels 
arrived as from the S^wihh Is 


3,4 

11 

'So for 
the year) 

S,Sb8 

Hhale oil (4,070 hbla ) in 5 ves- 
sels ® Aaeo'ted ear^o (lOO tons) 
in 1 vessel 7 vesBels jin bal- 
last or without cargo 


Ihsle oil (flioe as inward) 

Assorted, « « H 

Of those vessels entering empty 

1 took a full assorted cargo, 1 
a cargo o" salt fish, and 1 a 
cargo of luBher 


Com Bels , 1861 (Pt I, 556) 

gives for the year £4 whalers 
and 9 merchantmen in a total of 
.66 vessela there 


^h« Bhif Eop^un of HaTra (from Hjnolttlu with whaling stores) appears alao to have depoaltsd her papars UJce an. American phlp (Kar £6, 165S) 
^tTesaaeDl^ not landed ■’’o" Inpo^'t 


Nagasaki ^ 


Tear 

Bumhera 

of 

Quarters 

Kuxser 

of 

Veseals 

Tonnage 

Cargoea Inward 

CargofiB Outward 

Comment 

Chief Articles 

Value 

Chief Articles 

Value 

1P59 

Ap k2- 
Bee 51 

£3 

18,919 

The eoneulate could not provide 
details of eargees Chiefly 
iigenaral cargo" 


" Japanese products" 


Com Eels , 1660 (168-185) 

gives 86 veBBsls ,(i 2 , 0 B 2 tCJSs) 
ia first half year 

1050 

All 

85(7) 

8,154 








\f Pasw-Staith f WeBtem Barbarians . S59, Sa0-54x) for useful data, including gaaeg, conalgseas, etc in 1861 Of 17 British ships calli ng at HagasaH 1059-1860 
only one exceeded 1,000 tons Of 50 vessels there June-£apt 1861 55 were Brltleh (Including 10 ships of war or other eovemaeni- vasselB) and 14 were Aiwricaiu 
British sad laerlcan flm seemed to use slups of ho h flags indifferently On Dumaresq and tha Plorenee see above, p 652 


Shlmods-Kanagaw a 


lew 

Susbers 

of 

iQaartera 

SiBtier 

Tonnage 

Cargoes Inward 

Cargoes Outward 

Cosmeirt 


Ves»els 


Chief Articles 

Value 

Chief Articles 

Value 

1857^ 

4 

0 


Bo eatrios 


Bo clearesoBB 



1068 

All 

1 

550 

Hhiling stores (fourth quarter) 


Bhallng stores (t) 



1659 

1,5,4 

16 

6,886 

China sugar ((50,000), assorted 
cargo and specie, brandy, cotton 
goods, wiB ballaat" 

(198,600 

Vex, oil, seaweed, copper, lao- 
l<|uen«re, tee, silk, assorted 

(819,000(7) 


1660 

1 j 

1£ 

4,191 

Specie C(46,00C»-}, eotion goods, 
prarlBlons, geasral 

(168,000 

Tea, silk, oil, lacquerwers 

(188,000 



*Ior earlier years see the text, pp 580-58* 


Amur River 


leer 


Jtoaher 

of 

Vessels 

Twwage 

Cfcrgoes Inward 

Cargoes Outward 

Qommant 


Onarters 


Caof ArUclae 

Value 

Chief ArtloLes 

Value 

1859 


1 

1,129 

Asaortid sad ptotleions 

545,842(7) 

mohlea 

i. 


In 1857 at least 6 American 
vessela (with "genaral mar- 
ehandisew) had entBrad--valuae 
sad tonnage not given For 
Hlkolaievsk see the text 







Appendix 4 (continued) — Supplement 
EXHIBIT OF AMERICAN COMMERCE AT ADDITIONAL ASIATIC AND PACIFIC PORTS 


(Note — Reference to the index will guide the reader to other facts relating to the regions and 

ports of Southeastern Asia and the Pacific In case an extension of portions of tne pres- 
ent volume IS published — on microfilm or in some other form — it will contain numerous other 
references and items of information on consular and commercial affairs in these places, and 
will supply some facts about consular appointees ) 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Acapulco 

Aca 

Adelaide 

Ad 

Akyab 

Ak 

Amoy 

Am 

Amur River 

AR 

Arctic Ocean 

AO 

Auckland 

Auc 

Australia 

Aus 

"ballast" 

bal 

Baltimore 

Balt 

Batavia 

Bat 

Bombay 

Bom 

Bordeaux 

Bx 

Boston 

Bn 

Buenos Ayres 

BA 

Calcutta 

eta 

California or 


Calif Coast 

Cal 

Ceylon 

Gey 

China 

Chi 

"cruising" 

cru 

East Indies 

El 

Pair haven 

Fa 

Falmouth 

Fal 

Fiji Islands 

FI 

Foochow 

Foo 

"foundered" 

fd 

Glasgow 

G1 

Guam 

Gu 

Hilo 

Hi 

Hobart Towr 

HT 

Holland 

Hd 

Hongkong 

Hk 

Honolulu 

Hon 

Hugli Rive 

HR 

Japan Sea 

JS 

Lahaina 

Lah 

Liverpool 

Liv 

London 

Lo 

Madras 

Ma 

Manila 

Man 


Marseilles 

Mis 

Melbourne 

Mel 

Montevideo 

Mont 

New Bedford 

NB 

" " Fishery 

NB-Fi 

Newcastle 

Ncl 

New Orleans 

NO 

New York 

NY 

New Zealand 

NZ 

Ningpo 

Ni 

N Pac Fishery 

NP 

Okhotsk Sea 

OS 

Padang 

Pad 

Penang 

Pen 

Philadelphia 

Pda 

Point de Galle 

PG 

Port Phillip 

Pt-P 

Port Townsend 

Pt-T 

Puget Sound 

PS 

"put back" 

Pt 

Eio de Janeiro 

Rio 

Salem 

Sal 

Samoa 

Sam 

San Francisco 

SF 

Sandwich Islands 

SI 

Shanghai 

Sh 

Siam 

Si 

Singapore 

Sing 

Soerabaya 

So 'ya 

" sold" 

sd 

South Australia 

SAu 

6 Sea Fishery 

SB 

Swatow 

Sw 

Sydney 

Sy 

Talcahuana 

Tal 

Tonga Islands 

TI 

Valparaiso 

Val 

"whaling" 

wha 

Whampoa 

Wh 

"wrecked" 

wr 

Zanzibar 

Za 
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EXHIBIO? OF AMERICAN COMMERCE AT ADDITIONAL ASIATIC AND PACIFIC PORTS 
Chiefly October 1, 1855 — September 30, 1856° 


®ort 

Nuaiber 

of 

Quarters 

SuaflDer 

Vessels^ 

Tonnage 

Entering 

Vessels Entered From 

Chief Cargo In 

Value 

Vessels Departed For 

Chief Cargo Out 

Value 

Comment 

Port 

Chiefly 

Other Ports 

Chiefly 

Other Ports 

Manila 

4 

78 

(4U57) 

59,298 

■(32,340+ 

26,958) 

SF 21 Ih 5 Bat Bon"] 
Hk 17 Bn Melj 

By 5 Gu NY J 

3 

‘ea. 

Am Sh pb 1 

Balt 4+2 other ports^ 
FI 

China goods (#132,400), sundries, ma- 
chineiy, flour, bread, coal, ice, oil, 
gin, wood, sandalwood, specie 
(#50,000+) , etc., etc. In ballast 
(25) . 

#485,468 

Bn 18 Hk 6 Bat 
NY 11 Cork 

SF 8 Lo 

-By 

^ 2 
each 

Am 1 Sing 1 
cru 1 Wh 1 

Mel 1 



Hemp, sugar, tobacco, condage, indi- 
go, oil, rice, cigars, grass cloth, 
hides, China cargo, molasses, sun- 
dries. In ballast (1). 

#4,969,563 

Figures for second half of 1855 and 
first ^f of 1856. 

Manila 

Batavia 

4 

(2&H8) 

19,530 
( 8,248+ 
11,082) 

Bn 11 Sing S 

Mel 9 SF 2 

By 5 NY 2 

C'ta '1 3 other 

Man U each p^j-ts 
So'ya J 

Sundries (#19,013), wheat and flour 
(#15,000), cotton goods, naval stores, 
domestics, ice, cigars. 

#316,639 

1 



Coffee, sugar, rice, hides, rattans, 
■arrack# pepper, indigo, gum elastic, 
sapanwood, etc. 

#1,074,762 

In 1855 — the last 5 mos.; first 2 
quarters of 1856. 

In third quarter of 1856 an American 
vessel from Java entered Rotterdam. 

Batavia 

Padang 

(Sumatra) 

4 

(2+5 + 

S+ 2) 

6,852 

(920+2,767 

+2,452+713) 

Bat 8 So'ya 1 

Pen 2 By I 


Not reported. 


Bn 9 (1 via fld) 

Hd 1 

NY 1 

SF 1 (via Bat) 


Coffee, rattans, pepper, nutmegs, 
mace, India rubber. 

#702,103 


Padang 

Bangkok 

1 

(1) 

2 

(11) 

1,701 

flk 1 Wh 1 

(Hk 6 Sing 4 NY via 

Sing 1) 


Specie and sundries (machinery, piece 
goods, specie, "in ballast”,) 

#50,980 

(#177,469) 

Wh 1 

(Hk 4 In port 6) 

Sing 2 


Specie and sundries. (Rice and 
produce.) 

#3,495 

(#137,973) 

Third quarter, 1856. 

(In parentheses, fourth quarter, 

1859.) 

Bangkok- 

Singapore 

5 

37 

(7+11+ 

19) 

24,760 

(4,582+ 

8,700+ 

lli487) 

NY 6 Ak ' 
Bn 5 Ncl 
Man S Pen 
SF 

Cardiff' 
2. Cey 
ea.Hk Sw 

SI Sy 

1 

ea 

etc., etc. 

Notion (4), coal (2), Chinese passen- 
gers (1), etc., etc. Mary in ballast. 

8 not reported. 


Bn 8 (2 via Pad) 

NY 6 Hk 3 

eta 5 Bom 2 

Ak SfI 1 each 

Lo Sh \ 

tSAu Si 1 Not reported 2 

General (12); Straits produce, etc. 
(gambier, tin, sapanwood, rattans, 
nutmegs, camphor, rhubarb) (3); rice 
(3); tiller and plank (2); etc. In 
ballast (2). Several not reported. 


Fourth quarter 1855, and first and 
third quarters, 1856. 

Singapore 

(Penang) 

Prince of Wales 
Island 

2 

7 

3,451 

NY S 

Bom 'I 

Bn ea. 

Chi Mel J 


Lead, pitch, etc. (1) . 

Sundries (l) . 

None (5). 

#46,356 t 

! 

NY 5 Bn 

Gta 
Mis 
Sal 
Sing 

1 

each 


Tin, black pepper, nutmegs, India 
rubber, betel nut, hides, rattans, 
gum bengoin, cutch, camphor, wild cin- 
namon, shell, tea, etc. 

#316,564 

Second half, 1855. 

(Penang) 
Prince of 
Wales Isl. 

Calcutta 

4 

252 

(120+ 51 
+ 31+50) 

207,036 
(100,583 + 
39,410 + 
24,742 + 
42,301) 

Liy 54 Lo 31 Ma 7 NO 5 
Bn 41 SF 28 By 6 BA 4 
Mel 19 Mis 5 Pda 4 
NY 3; 

Ak Hk 

Mont 

Bom 

HR str. 1 
■ ^ Numerous 
other 
ports 

Railroad iron, etc. (34); general and 
mdse. (33); salt (29); salt and sun- 
dries (25); coal (7+); pine spars, 
etc. (4); tar, pitch, etc. (6); cotton 
goods, ice, cigars, etc. In ballast 
(74+) . 


Lo 110 CW 5 

Bn 105 HR str. 3 

NY 15 Mel 3 

Bom 7 Fal 3 Bx 2 

Mis 1 fd 1 

Pda 1 sd 1 

Numerous other. ports 

General cargo (151); hides, sugar, 
skins, linseed, saltpeter, ginger, 
hemp, wheat, shawls, etc., etc, (42); 
rice, etc. (8); cigars, etc. (manila) 
(1); HR str. (3); fd (1); sd (1). 


Usually there were 25 to 30 vessels 
"in port". 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

2 

33 

28,671 

Bn 7 Lo 3 Chi ] 

Ota 5 NY 3 Liv 1 2 

Aden 4 Mel fea. 

Sy J 

Aus n 

Rio J 

General (ll-#3, 666,250) . 

Silks, etc. (#760,000+). 

#5,187,100 

Lo 8 Liv 3 

eta 7 Mis 3 

Sing S 

Muscat 1 

Za 1 

Cotton, opium, general and sundries, 
seeds, mustard, linseed, salt (7- 
#254, 600), -etc. In ballast (1). 

#5,909,510 

First half, 1856. 

Bonibay 

SSydney 

5 

§0 

(15 + 9 
+ 6) 

12,912 
(6,463 + 
4,153 + 
2,296 

NY 7 PS 2 Bn Mel 
SF 7 FI TI 

7al 3 Lo 

1 

ea. 


Foodstuffs; flour (1-#12S,000); tobac- 
co, oil; lumber, sundries; general. In 
ballast (2) . 

#1,264,167^ 

Gv 2 eta 1 Hk 1 

FI 1 Vo Vou 1 
(Reported only in thlid 
quarter, 1856.) 


Oil and other original cargo (3), coal 
(2-#l,5S0), ”in ballast" (between 9 
and 15) . 

#96,500 

Fourth quarter, 1855, and second and 
third quarters, 1856. 

Bydney 

Newcastle 

2 

4 

(1 + 3) 

1,331 

(549 + 982) 

Sy 4 


Reported (1-ballast) . 




■1 reported (coal). 


Fourth quarter, 1855, and second 
quarter, 1856, 

Newcastle 

Melbourne 

4 

75 

(38+ 23 
+ 14) 

40,832 
(19,962+ 
14,098 + 
6,772) 

NY 20 Tal 5 Ad | 

Bn 13 Cta[ 5 

SF 7 HK f ea. 

. SyJ 

Auc I 

G1 1 1 

Rio ' 1 ea. 

St. John's, N.B.J 

Not reported 6, etc. etc 

Flour, etc. (20); general and assorted 
mdse. (19); lumber, furniture, etc. 

(8), El produce (2); rice, sugar, etc. 
(4); passengers, etc. (3); fruit, tea, 
etc. In ballast (1). 

(Only in 
part) 

#1,280,000 

eta 15 Sy 3 Ad 

Bat 10 AK 

Hk 6 Bassein 

Man 6 Moul- 

moin 
OF Sh 

, 2 

ea. 

Bom Rio 

FI Sing 1 each 

HI Tal Not rap'd. 1 

PG Val J Sd 6 

Passengers and general (6); sd (6); 
wool, skins, and gold (1); inward 
cargo (1) ; "in ballast” (at least 

47). 


Second half, 1855, and first and 
second quarters, 1856. 

Melbourne 

Hobart Town 

2 

2 

(1 + 1) 

(188+^9) 

Mel 1 

NY 1 


Flonr (1-1450 bbls.). 

: In ballast (1) . 

#22,000 

Ad 1 

HT[7] i 


Timber (1-130,000 ft.); «ln ballast" 

(1) 

#20,000 

First half, 1856, only. 

Hobart 

Town 

Bay of Islands 
(N.Z.) 

6 

82 

(31+ 51) 

28,771 
(10,414 + 
28,771) 

Year SS 24 NB-Fi NP 
1856 AO 3 Not rep’d 
First half 

1866 SS 50 NY 1 



First half, 1856, only — oil and bone 
(50) ; provisions and ship stores (1) . 

j 

(First half, 1866, only) 
SS SO 

NB 1 


(First half, 1856, only.) Oil and 
bone (48); oil, bone, and gum (2); 
provlBionS;^ etc. (1). 


Year. 1865, and first half, 1856. 

Bay of 
Islands 

Honolulu 

2 

S3 

19,943 

SF 14 Cal 
Hi 4 Lah 
Ko- '^^h 
disk 4, 

Bn 

S Pt-T 
ea.Tumbez 
Teekar- 
let . 

2 

'ea. 

Aca PS 
Mel Sy 
Ncl 

1 

' ea. Others 9 

' Mdse. (IS), whale products (11), lumber 
(6), coal (2), fire-wood (1), rice, 

, tea, cocoanut oil, "in ballast” (4) not 
! reported (14) . 

(5 vessels) 
#62,070 

wha (north'd) 16 

SF 12 Teeloaet 4 

NZ 5 

Ota 2 AR, Callao, etc. 
Hk 2 

PS 2 Sd 1 



Second and third quarters, 1856. 

Honolulu 

Hilo 

2 

(20 + 5) 

8,250 
(7,531 + 
719) 

NB 12 SF 2 

OS 3 cru 1 

Fa 2 

Others 5 

' Whale and sperm oil and whale hone. 


cru 19 

Hon 1 Not rap'd, S 

Sing 1 




First and second quarters, 1856. 

Hilo 

Guam (Ladrone 
Islands) 

2 

7 

1,724 

cru 3 Hon 1 
japan 2 SF 1 


1 Sperm oil and bone (4) . 

' Assorted cargo (8) , 

#195,180 

J 



Part of Inward cargo (5) — #176,220. 
Oranges and lemons (1)--#0OO, In 
ballast (1). 

#177,026 

FiKures for second half of 1855 only. 

Guam 

Apia (Navigators ’ 1 
Islands) ! 

2 

17 

3,974 

cru 16 

Sy 1 


Sperm oil, whale products, etc. Pearl 
i shells, 50 tons (#6,000). Mdse. 

: (#2,000). 

#472,000 

cru 13 

Sy 1 

In port 3 


Same as in, #56#800. Mdse. 

Condemned (1) ; in ballast (1) . 

#415,000 

FiEures for second half of 1855 only. 

Apia 

Lanthala (Fiji 
Islands) 

2 

6 

(2 + 3 + 

1). 

1,458 

(225+627+ 

586) 

By S Bn 
Sam 
SF 

1 

• ea. 


j General cargo and mdse. (5-#49,000); 
t flour, boots, shoes (1-#25,000), ”in 
ballast” (1). 

#74,000 ^ 

Man 1 Tal 1 

By 1 Val 1 

Other® In port. 

Yams, cocoanut oil, and livestock 
(1-#5,000); b®che de mer (l-#16,00a); 
inward cargo (1*426,000). 

#46,000 

Fourth quarter, 1855, and first half, 
1856. 

Lanthala, 


^Igurea and additions accepted as in Commereial Relations, 1856, which shows numerous omissions, even of entire quarters. r 

%he number of entries; in addition the returns show meny vessels ”in port” — over SO in one case. Naturally the number of departures does not coincide. 

^Addition of quarterly figures of unnamed ”other ports’^ almost certainly would duplicate in many cases; the form followed here presents each quarterly or leiil-anBcual figure encountered for ”other ports*’* 
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Appendix 5 

REPOttl uR A PENK5YL7ANIA RESOLUTION RELaTIVL 10 A LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS 


(House Journal of Pennsylvania Legislature, 

1851, Vol I, pp 78-79 Gf Chapter 1, note 79, above ) 


"Mr Hart, from the Select Committee 
for that purpose appointed, reported resolu- 
tions (No 85), relati\e to the establishment 
of a line of mail steamers between San Francis- 
co and Cnlna, and Philadelphia, Norfolk, and 
Europe, accompanied with a report upon the same 
suDject, which was read as follows, viz 

"Mr T^art, from the committee to whom 
was referred the resolutions relative to a steam 
communication connecting China, California, and 
Europe, with Norfolk, in Virginia, and Phila- 
delphia, beg leave to report, that they have ex- 
amined that subject, and regard the projected 
enterprise as one of the first importance to the 
Union States, and directly advantageous to the 
conmerce of Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

"In a national point of view the pro- 
jected undertaking promises a vast accession of 
commerce to the country When we take into 
view tnat the National Government has contrib- 
uted largely, both of her money and influence 
to tne formation and support of a steam commun- 
ication from New York to England, by which the 
north and east profit so largely, it would seem 
bat simple Justice, and an equal conferring of 
favors, if the government would secure, by her 
encouragement, a line of steam communication 
beneficial to the southern States directly, and 
which would enable the commercial enterprize of 
Philadelphia to contribute to the common bene- 
fit of her sister States A wise national pol- 
icy indicate [s3 that favors should be equally 
distributed, and it is the duty of statesmen to 
see that advantages common to all are protected 
rather than that one State should be favored at 
the expense of others, who ask but an equal 
participation in the business of the country 

"In the opinion of your committee, the 
commerce of the Pacific and China, now about be- 
ing more perfectly developed, will, from Its na- 
ture, be controlled by the line of steamers 
proposed to be established, as by means of which 
It must necessarily concentrate itself at the 
ports of Norfolk In Virginia, and Philadelphia 
in this State, and in consequence it cannot 
fail to engage the energies, enterprize, and 
wealth of the inhabitants of the two cities 
mentioned That the profits resulting there- 


from must he great there cannot be a doubt, and 
will add vastly to the wealth and commercial 
importance of the cities mentioned, as their 
prosperity, in the opinion of your committee, 
cannot fail to extend itself to the interior of 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, and impart addition- 
al value to their lands, give impulse to their 
interior trade, and rapidly develop the mineral 
resources with which they abomd 

"Your committee think it proper that 
Pennsylvania should lend her countenance, and if 
necessary her aid, to build up a foreign com- 
merce of the character contemplated, for the 
reason that it promises to equalize the com- 
merce of the nation by securing to the southern 
States such a share of it as must secure their 
advancement, hand in hand, with the other Atlan- 
tic States, and while conferring them equal ad- 
vantages, it promises to Increase the commercial 
intercourse between Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
other southern States, by means of which prej- 
udices will be dissipated, the Union strength- 
ened, and all the advantages flowing therefrom 
greatly enhanced 

"Experience has proved that commerce and 
trade strengthens States by enriching their in- 
habitants 

"The truth of this declaration is so ap- 
parent that it has long since passed into an ax- 
iom, and as such needs no elucidation at the 
hands of your committee Convinced ourselves 
that commercial intercourse tends to the most 
rapid development of internal resources, and 
combines, in consequence, the united energies 
of the people of the several States, and con- 
ceiving that the projected lines of steamers 
will produce these beneficial results in the 
greatest degree, we regard it as proper and pa- 
triotic to commend this enterprize to the pa- 
tronage of the United States Government, and as 
the session of Congress is drawing to a close, 
your committee think that no time should be 
lost, but that their immediate action should be 
invited, and to that end report the accompany- 
ing resoLirtiants] as committed to our hands, with 
the recommendation that the House take immedi- 
ate action thereon, and pass them 
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R Simpson, 

J B Packer " 



Appendix 6 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF CONSUL (ROBERT C ) MURPHi: ON TREAT/ REVISION;, 
December 27, 1856 

( 4 Shanghai CL , No 10, to J A Thomas, 

Assistant Secretary of State, with 
Departmental marginalia ) 


"While on a visit to Washington last 
May you did me the honor to ask verbally my 
views as to the revision of the Treaty of Wan- 
ghia In compliance therewith I gave an out- 
line which has ever since been most unsatisfac- 
tory to me, and I therefore have availed of the 
first opport\mity, although burthened with Of- 
ficial duties, to lay before you more in detail 
the suggestions which in my opinion would be 
found most advantageous if observed in our next 
Treaty with China 

"At the time the Treaty of Wanghia was 
signed, but little was known, compared with our 
present knowledge of China, especially its in- 
ternal commercial resources Then the Treaty 
was good But experience has taught us that 
the most serious objection to it is founded on 
its being too minute, and miserably translated 
into Chinese 

"From being so minute we are estopped 
from making necessary alterations, and met by 
the Chinese always with the assertion, ’that 
the regulation you propose is contrary to Trea- 
ty’ [ ] On one or the other and sometimes both 
these grounds I have often been overthrown In 
my discussions with the Authorities, particulars 
of which I have given In despatches as they oc- 
curred We all know that the Chinese Officials 
are averse to any intercourse with us, that they 
have only yielded what we now enjoy because it 
could not be avoided 

"And it is also well understood that 
ever since the Treaties have been made they have 
steadily and pertinaciously endeavoured to put 
us back iintil finally at all 
"true" the ports except this, we are 

not a whit in advance of where 
we were twelve years ago 

"This trickery should be circumvented if 
possible The Imperfections of Treaties should 
be pruned off in the new. With a view to the 
accomplishment of these objects, I suggest a 
Treaty in revision of the present containing as 
few Articles as possible, the fewer and be com- 
plete, the better 

"The particulars of each port should be 
regulated by Rules and Regulations, subject to 
alteration as circumstances may 
"doubtful" require, provided for by Treaty^ 
and as binding 


"I have given you a Treaty and Rules 
and Regulations for this nort from which you 
may see clearly what I suggest These are not 
furnished as complete in themselves, but only 
as the Skeleton of the fabric on which more 
skilful workman f sic l may erect the structure 

"A Treaty founded on these suggestions 
will I am sure protect us from a continuance of 
the evils under which we have so long laboured 
As our intercourse increases 
"true" with this people and our com- 

merce expands, both of which 
must happen, we will then be enabled to modify 
and extend our laws for its protection, instead 
of being compelled to carry it on as we have 
hitherto done under embarassments r sic i which 
have well nigh stopped the trade. 

"We are now sufficiently acquainted 
with this Empire to know what we want , which is 
more than could be said twelve years ago 

"With a view to that I have enclosed a 
paper on the most desirable portions, and the 
great commercial Artery of China, the Yangtsz 
Keang This paper I have made as brief as pos- 
sible, though the points therein alluded to af- 
ford field enough for a book Also a map for 
reference, which embraces all che places above 
alluded to 

"Much has be^n said about the residence 
of the Minister at Peking I have had, and do 
now entertain serious doubts as to whether any 
great advantage could be de~ 
"right" rived therefrom Besides the 

Emperor may change his Capital, 
His Majesty may be obliged to I have there- 
fore thought best not to mention ’Peking’ in 
the inclosure No 1, but merely the Imperial 
Capital [ ] 

"Mention is also made for the appoint- 
ment of a ’Chief Superintendent of Trade ’ Such 
an Officer is much needed now, and would be al- 
most indispensable to a thorough 
"wanted" organization If the revised 

Treaty should throw open the 
great commercial field of the Yangtsz Keang. To 
him should be entiusted the supervision of all 
Commercial affairs at the ports, the classifica- 
tion for the use of both governments, of the 
Trade, and the Collection of Statistical and 
other useful information To him also should 
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"iio8t important" "be assigned the appellate Ju- 
dicial power noff exercised by 
the Coiur If the Chief Diplomatic representa- 
tive of the U S should reside at the Imperial 
Capital, it would be quite impossible for him 
to discharge the duties of Supieme Judge 

’’The distance, and delay incident there- 
to, would render such a distribution of power 
most unwarrantable 

’’The Chief diplomatic representative of 
the U S in China, should be relieved from all 
other duties, save such matters as are by Trea- 
ty refered to the higher Author- 
"certainly" ities and those which are of a 
purely political nature 
"How IS this Treaty to be made’’ 

"The interests of England, France, and 
the U S are identical In 

"good" 

"Their Treaties require revision as well 
as ours and as they have such an available and 
powerful Naval force in these seas I would re- 
canmend that an understanding be 
"right" had between all three to coop- 

erate in sending Embassies to 
Peking These Embassies should leave Hongkong 
in the spring of the year, part of the naval 
Force should be sent up to Chinkiang fu on the 
Yangtsz Keang at the intersection of the Grand 
Canal with that river, and the remainder with 
the Embassies should go to Tinsin at the mouth 
of the Pelho, near which river is situated the 
Imperial Capital. The expeditions should be of 
a friendly nature, but of force and display suf - 
ficient to insure freedom from impediment or 
molestation 

"There can be no doubt but that an of- 
fer from the U S to send such an Embassy 
would meet with a hearty response from the Gov- 
ernments of Prance and England 

"Three Embassadors would produce a more 
imposing effect on the Chinese than one, and 
besides it is quite in accordance with their 

Custom The Naval Commodore is 
"only one re- suggested as one, as then his 
sponsible [?] hearty Cooperation would more 
party possible" likely be secured 

"For the Treaty of Wanghia $40,000 was 
appropriated, for this I would suggest lone hun- 
dred thousand 

"The present Naval force Is sufficient 
for ordinary purposes, but for this expedition 
two Frigates In addition would be required 

"An expedition under the arrangement 
suggested I feel confident would be crowned 
with success. A great object would be attained, 
one worthy of great effort 

"From a sense of duty I make these sug- 
gestions, and Cannot refrain from expressing 
the hope they may be of some service in shaping 
our future policy with this Curious people, and 
I do so more from a firm conviction, than from 
any other motive, that they will be found by 
experience useful In accomplishing the desired 


end, a revision of our Treaty with China ” 

"Inclosure No 1 

"Proposed Treaty with China 

"Preamble 

"The United States of North American 
and His Majesty the Emperor of China desiring 
to make more firm and more clear the peace and 
friendship which happily prevails between both 
nations have resolved to revise in a manner 
clear, positive and distinct, the rules which 
shall in future be observed between the one and 
the other, by means of a revised Treaty, in ad- 
dition to the one already ex- 
"one person to isting, and which is to relate 
fall back on more particularly to commerce 
Commodore in and navigation For this most 
case of accident" desirable object the President 
of the United States has con- 
fered full powers on (Embassy consisting of at 
least three the Naval Commodore of the B I 
Sqd being one, and the conclusions arrived at 
by any two of said Ambassadors to be considered 
as the act of the President) and His Majesty 
the Emperior of China &c &c &c who having ex- 
changed their said full powers in due and prop- 
er form have agreed to the following Articles 

"Art I 

"The peace and friendship which has ex- 
isted shall be continued, and each shall en- 
joy full security and protection for their per- 
sons and property within the dominions of the 
other 

"Art II 

"His Majesty the Emperor of China agrees, 
that Citizens of the United States with their 
families and establishments shall in addition to 
the five ports now open to trade 
"right" be allowed to reside at Chin- 

Keang, Nanking, and Hankau on 
the Yangtsz Keang, at two or more ports on the 
promontory of Shantung which ports will be de- 
termined upon hereafter by Special Regulations, 
and the Merchant Ships of the U S as well as 
vessels of war shall be allowed to visit these 
ports without let or hinderance from any of His 
Majesty’s subject'- or Officers And the Citi- 
zens of the U S residing in China for the pur- 
poses of Trade shall be allowed to visit and 

trade at the Cities of Boochow 
"good" and Hangchow, the former in the 

province of Keangsoo, and the 
latter in Chekeang provided each person so vis- 
iting these Cities shall produce a passport 
from the consul of the U S residing at Shang- 
hai But no Citizen of the U S shall visit 
these last named Cities for the purposes of 
Trade except from the port of Shanghai 

"Art III 

"His Majesty the Emperor of China here- 
by agrees that all goods and Merchandise what- 
soever imported into and exported from China in 
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American Ships shall be free of all duties and 
charges except the products of this Empire 
which shall pay the dues as Regulated by the 
Tariff of the Treaty of Wanghia 
All Merchant Ships of the D S 
''unless In in Cargo entering or departing 
port S mos" shall pay Tonnage dues at the 

rate of 5 mace per ton, once ev- 
ery six months, and His Majesty 
the Emperor of China agrees to make all improve- 
ments at the various ports necessary to render 
their navigation safe and easy 
Should these improvements not 
"doubtfully be made, or neglected to be re- 
practicable" paired when made the obligation 
on the part of the US to 
cease in regard to tonnage dues 
Vessels of the U S coming into any of the 
ports of China declared open by this Treaty 
with an exclusive cargo of Rice to be free from 
all charges whatsoever, provided 
she came from a port or ports 
'‘good” not under the dominion of His 

Majesty the Emperor of China 
All Vessels carrying Opium or 
munitions of war to be confiscated to and by 
the Chinese Government 

"Art IV 

"His Majesty the Emperor of China agrees 
to receive at His Imperial Capital the Chief 
Diplomatic representative of the D S and that 
suitable accommodations shall be at once pre- 
pared for him and that his representations from 
the Government of the U S relating to Affairs 
in the Tasing Empire shall always receive prompt 
consideration His Majesty the Emperor of China 
further agrees to grant exequaturs to as many 
Consular Officers as the President of the U S 
may deem necessary for the protection and supe3>- 
vlsion of the interests of the U S at the va- 
rious ports now opened by this Treaty Should 
the President deem it necessary in order to fa- 
cilitate as well as to clarify and systematize 
the trade of the various ports now open to ap- 
point a Chief Superintendent of Trade His Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of China agrees to receive 
said Officer 

"Art V 

"To prevent any misapprehension it is 
agreed by the contracting parties that so soon 
as practicable after the signing of this Treaty 
Rules and Reg[ul] ations shall 
"periodically be made by the local and ap- 
once in 3 or proved by the higher Authon- 
5 years" ties of each Nation, having for 
their object to define more dis- 
tinctly and minutely the privileges granted in 
this Treaty, and such Rules and Regulations to 
be as binding on both parties when made as 
though they were part of this Treaty, but they 
may be altered and amended from time to time as 
circumstances and the general execution of this 
Treaty may require 


"Art VI 

"The Emperor of China agrees to publish 
and promulgate iinder His Imperial sign manual 
and seal the foregoing Treaty and also from time 
to time to publish and promulgate in like man- 
ner the Rules and Regulations at the various 
ports as they may be agreed upon by the Author- 
ities at each port 

"Art VII 

"Nothing in this revision is to be con- 
strued as restricting the privileges granted to 
Citizens of the U S resorting to China for 
the purposes of Trade as specified in the Trea- 
ty of Wanghia [ ] 

"Art VIII 

"The Ratifications of this Treaty 
shall be exchanged as soon as the great dis- 
tance which separates the U S from China will 
admit, but, in the mean time Counterpart Copies 
of it, signed and sealed by the Ambassadors on 
behalf of their respective Governments, shall 
be mutually delivered and all its provisions 
and arrangements shall take effect 
"Done at 

"Peking &c &c " 

(Rules and Regulations suggested for Shanghai 
in Inclosure No 2 may be omitted here ) 

Inclosure No 3 describes in some detail 
certain proposed new ports. The introductory 
paragraph follows 

"When the Treaty of Wanghia was signed 
July 4th 1844, Canton was as it had been for 
more than a Century the principal port of For- 
eign Trade Twelve years have 
"growth fouaded now elapsed and great commer- 
on its posi- cial changes have taken place, 
tiou and f?] Shanghai has become a port of 
Tea & Silk" trade greater in amount and 

value than the entire foreign 
trade at all the five ports ten years ago Its 
geographical position Commanding as it does by 
water (the safest cheapest and most certain 
mode of Communication in China and therefore 
the most popular with the people) one third of 
the most productive and populous portion of 
this vast Empire The policy too which has 
been steadily pursued here by foreign Officials, 
differing widely as it has done from that fol- 
lowed at Canton, has gradually but surely creat- 
ed in the minds of the Chinese a faith and re- 
spect for foreigners which is not enjoyed any 
place else in China, on which bases more than 
any other is to be founded the rapid growth of 
this emporium Had we not been trammeled by a 
Treaty of limits, there is no imagining to what 
extent the Trade of this port might not now 
have been carried in the interior In my pre- 
vious communications I have alluded In extenso 
to this point as a vantage ground from which 
to Conduct our commercial operations in future, 
and the statistics which I have from time to 
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"true" time forwarded will give a view 

of the data from which I have 
made such a deduction. At present I will only 
add that this port is destined under a wise 
policy to become, as it should be, the grand 


entrepot of foreign trade in the Empire of 
China " 

The map includes the region from Peking 
to Hangchow 
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CONSUL HIATT'S REPORT ON THE LOG OF THE COOLIE SHIP WAVERLY 

( l Amoy CL. No 4, June 1, 1856, to Marcy 
Cf Chapters 6, Fifth Group, Sect h, and 11, Sect b, above ) 


"You have doubtless, ere this, been of- 
ficially apprized of the fearful calamity which 
occurred on board of the American clipper ship 
Waverly, at or near Manila in October last — by 
which some three hxondred lives were sacrificed 
But as the ship sailed from this port, and as 
you may not have before you all the particulars 
in as authentic a shape as you may desire, I 
feel it my duty to transmit to you an abstract 
of the log of said vessel, which I extracted 
from the log-book of the Waverly on her return 
to this port a short time since 

"By this log, kept by the first mate, 
French, It seems that on the 27th of September 
1855, the Waverly , Capt Mellman, took on, in 
the outer roadstead of Amoy, 353 coolies, and 
on the 2nd October left the roadstead for Swa- 
tow, where she arrived on the 4th On the ath, 
they took on 97 coolies (making 450 in all) At 
night one coolie deserted — supposed to have swam 
ashore 

"Oct 11 — 'Eight of the coolies very 
sick, and under the doctor's care, and a great 
number with sore legs, two coolies spring over 
board and were drowned, in the night ’ 

"Oct. 12 — Left Swatow, bound to Callao', 
on the 13th, at 12 M 'had a war between the 
Amoy coolies and the Swatow coolies — the latter 
had two slightly wounded; — lasted half an hour' 
On the night of the 15th, ' two coolies a little 
sick, sprung overboard, and were drowned before 
we could get boat overboard ' On the 16th, 

Capt Mellman was taken sick — and died on the 
17th — in Lat 1? degrees 32 minutes. Long 113 de- 
grees 46 

"Oct 18 — 'A good many of the coolies 
sick, and the remainder is nothing else than a 
set of pirates and thieves'. 

"Oct 19 — 'Interpreter and carpenter 
still sick, and eight of the coolies', and the 
Mate French, adds — 'I have considered it not 
prudent to go on our passage — so I have shaped 
my course for Manila Lat 16 degrees 37 min- 
utes, — Long 160 degrees 32 minutes ' 

"On the 21st — 'Saw the land, being 
east' — ( 

"On the 22nd — 'One of the Swatow coolies 
died at 7 o'clock a m ' — and they 'hove him 
overboard' . 

"Oct 24th — 'At 9a m , passed the 
Gorregidor, served out provisions to the coolies. 


at 10, a great numoer of the coolies made a 
rush towards the barricade, and wanted opium, 
and I was obliged to give them some to get them 
quiet At 9 p m , had another disturbance 
with them Mr Meeks (one of the officers) was 
for taking the part of one of the coolies — the 
rest rushed to the barricade and wanted to get 
Mm out among them, so they could heave him 
overboard At Up. m , came to anchor in nine 
fathoms water ' 'Oiie coolie died last night' 

"Oct 25 — 'Cooks kept refusing to cook 
without getting their wages paid down every 
month — and the coolies wanted their food three 
times a day — and wanted a dollar before they 
went to sea ' — They 'have rows and fighting ev- 
ery day — they almost killed one of the Swatow 
cooks' The health officer came off and put 
the ship into quarantine 

"Oct 26 — This morning the coolies made 
a rush and came aft the barricade, and wanted 
opium, to keep them quiet, gave them some, after 
they had got it they wanted some bread, and I 
was obliged to give them some Got orders this 
morning to go down to Cavita, with the ship, and 
bury the body of Capt Mellman, but the crew re- 
fused to lift anchor, saying their [sic] were 
not safe ' 

"Oct 27 — 'At 6a m , commenced heav- 
ing up anchor and made all sail and proceeded 
down towards Cavita where we came to anchor At 
11 a m , the coolie cooks came aft, and refused 
to cook any longer without they could get their 
wages paid down every month I promised them I 
should do all I could, when I got on shore, but 
that would not satisfy them, and all the coolies 
came aft, with the intention to kill me, and 
Mr Meeks got the men all aft, and got the arms 
on deck and then commenced to show fight — ^which 
killed about four or five and drove them all 
down below, between decks In the afternoon, 
at 3 o'clock, being obliged to get water on 
deck, we went down and found that they had 
broke the lock on the sister hatch, and had got 
hold of some of the provisions, there was one 
of them who was very impudent, and I killed him 
At 4 p m , we heard that they were breaking 
off the forward hatch, and two of them then 
stood on the steps, tried with all their 
strength to come on deck — but shoved them down 
again Washed the ship inside and outside, at 
8 p m , set the watch with one officer and six 
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men I think we should have had no trouble 
with the coolies, if we only had a good inter- 
preter and doctor for them on board, for that 
is the greatest trouble in carrying coolies,^ 
and by having had lots of Chinese on board is 
very fatal* 

"Oct S8 — ’At IS midnight, between the 
27th & S8th, took off the hatches to let the 
coolies come on deck again — got some lanterns 
and I went down myself to get them up — but to 
our greatest astonishment found that they had 
murdered one another — they had broke the ba_ 
off the hatches, and broke two or three of the 
after berths down, which they had used for 
weapons — it was an awful sight to look at, some 
were hanging by the neck, some were shoved down 
into the tanks, some had their throats cut — and 
the greatest part were strangled to death We 
went to work and took all the bodies on deck, 
and provided some water for the live ones, 
which were all the poorest and sickliest men on 
board the ship At S p m , the government 
steamer came down and anchored a cable’s length 
from us, and sent two large boats alongside, 
for us to discharge the dead bodies into — and 
we got through hy 10 p m ’ 

"Oct 30 — 'At 9^ a m , the doctor from 
shore came on board and overhauled the sick 
coolies in number 16, and in all found on board 
150 coolies, with the doctor ’ 

"Nov 3 — Twenty-eight soldiers came on 
board and several custom house officers 

"Nov 4 — 'Spanish officers and soldiers 
to the number of S5, remain on board, as a 
guard to keep us from running away, while they 
are investigating the ease 

"At Manila, Dec 17-18— 'At 10 a m , 
the Capt of the Port came off with the troops 


for the purpose ol seeing the coolies leave 
without trouble, hut the coolies would not go, 
saying that they would die first — they became 
very exciting [sic] — falling down — bowing 
their heads to the deck— crossing their throats, 
either to cut their own, or ours, I don't know 
which — provided they were forced into the light- 
er The coolies have refused my offer to give 
them provisions five times today Tomorrow 
they are to be bound, I believe, and put into 
the lighter which is alongside Six soldiers 
on watch tonight, over the hatches ’ 

"Dec 19 — ’Coolies refuse to eat, — at 
6 p m , had some rice nicely cooked for them, 
and put below, with nine buckets of water The 
water they took, hut the rice remains untouched 
till now, 9pm Physician says they are de- 
termined to die ’ 

"Dec 20 — ’Mr Penn came off saying that 
nothing would be done today by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, in taking the coolies out of the ship 
At 11 a m , we undertook the affair on our own 
hands, and by 12 had every Chinaman in the 
lighter, unhurt — and by 1 p m all delivered 
safely on board of the Bark Louise, and the 138 
receipted for The coolies had got Capstan 
bars, knives etc for their defence — but the ar- 
rangements were so nicely carried out on our 
part, that they were useless ’ 

"These are all the essential, authen- 
tic facts in relation to this disastrous af- 
fair, that I have been able to gather, and I 
submit them to you without comment, as they 
speak in too plain and painful terms to require 
any additional remarks from me " 


^Again appears one of the perennial tragedies of history, the pursnit of commercial profit in new settings before 
adequate social and cultural preparation has been made 
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”MINUTIlS of joint court held by R C BIURPHY consul USA 
AND HIS EXCELLENCY LAN TAODTAI 1857 ” (RUSSELL AND COM- 

PANY VS YDH LUNGTUCK) 

( 4 Shanghai CL, No 1, Feb 1, 1857j to Assistant Secretary of 
State Thomas Gf Chapters 10, Sect a, and 11, Sect a, above ) 


Writes Consul Murphy of the case In 
question "The case was one of more than usual 
interest, not on account of the sum involved al- 
though large, as much as the principles of trade 
which it would settle In as much as it comes 
under a special provision of the Treaty it also 
seemed proper I should communicate it to you 
Our position here as regards our intercourse 
with the officials is so satisfactory, that we 
not only move about where we like without hin- 
derance, but I am even allowed a seat on their 
bench and jointly to administer the Law It is 
remarkable they do allow it, as the limited at- 
tendants to my Court is most meagre when one 
beholds the long row of Clerks Offices, &c 
which surround them ” 

Inclosure No 1 follows 

"Minutes of Joint Court held by R C 
Murphy Consul USA and His Excellency Lan 
Taoutal at the Official Residence of the latter 
on the 13th of January 1857, on the claim of 
Messrs Russell & Co against a Chinese Yuh 
Lungtuck for breach of Contract and damages 
150,000 

"Preliminaries 

"Was received at His Ex Yamun accord- 
ing to the usual form, salute &c Presented E 
E Rice Esq Consul at Hadodadi and Mr Knapp 
Deputy U S Consul at Shanghai, also Mr Orne, 
were invited to partake of refreshments, while ' 
at the table, the Dist Magistrate and Hifong- 
tlng came in and were introduced. After the 
lapse of about half hour, Mr Murphy proposed 
that H E Lan and himself should proceed to 
the examination, of the Case set for today, that 
those who had accompanied him would merely sit 
as spectators, H E Lan enquired in what man- 
ner we should proceed? 

"Mr Murphy replied that he was willing 
to follow Chinese forms so long as they were 
not inconsistent with the right of the foreign- 
er The company then adjourned to the opposite 
side of the Yamun and entered the Court room, 

On entering H E Lan enquired who appeared for 
Russell & Co 

"Mr Murphy replied he did 

"His Ex Lan desired to know in what 
capacity Mr Orne appeared? 

"Mr Murphy replied that he was a mere 
spectator and invited by himself 


"His Ex then assigned to Mr Murphy 
the left hand elevated seat and took the right 
himself Mr Rice sat on the right of H E 
Lan, and Mr Orne next, the Dist Magistrate 
next, Mr Krapp sat next on the left of Mr 
Murphy and the Hifongting next, Mr Jenkins the 
Interpreter and Leangchuan the Linguist stood 
up by the side of Mr Murphy 

"Minute of Court 

" Mr Murphy I transmitted to Your Ex 
in Chinese the following pacers Affidavit of 
Mr Cunningham, letters from Russell & Co to 
their Agent in Boston, Forbes, in relation to 
the order of Cotton goods for Yuh Lungtuck in- 
cluding one enumerating drafts sent to fill or- 
der, also a private letter from same to same ex- 
plaining in a Confidential manner the transac- 
tion, besides letters from Mess King & Co 
stating what the Custom has been at this port 
in making contracts with Chinese whether in 
writing or verbally 

" His Ex Lan I have received the pa- 
pers you mention, and wish now to compare them 
with your Interpreter Mr Jenkins and see if 
they correspond The papers were now examined 
It was discovered that in Mr Cunninghams affa- 
davit r sic i the words 'personally made a Con- 
tract' were translated as though the Contract 
was made in writing, the correction was made 
The remaining part of the affadavit was found 
to be correctly rendered into Chinese, next was 
copy of the letter of Messrs Russell Sc Co to 
Forbes of Boston dated July 10th 185S, the copy 
of private letter on the same subject, also let- 
ter giving in detail the amounts and Nos of 
Bills of Exchange to fill said order, all of 
which were found to be correctly rendered 

"Mr Murphy These letters are copies 
from the books of Russell & Co and I have seen 
the books, they are of such a nature, that in 
the absence of proof of fraud, would be consid- 
ered in foreign law strong substantiating evi- 
dence As such they are laid before the Court 
The letters from the Merchants were then com- 
pared and found correct 

"Mr Murphy These letters show what 
the custom has been at this port viz Contracts 
are made verbally and not in writing and one 
house states that bargain money is usually paid 
According to foreign law when no special 
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enactment exists, custom is followed as the 
Law In this case custom must be the Law and 
Russell & Co have followed the law and there- 
fore I introduce these papers for Your Ex Con- 
sideration. 

" His Fx Lan , now called Yuh Lungtuck 
who appeared going down on his knees then bowed 
according to Chinese Custom three times H Ex 
Lan then communicated to him the contents of 
the foregoing papers, Yuh Lungtuck denied the 
whole contract and asked if he ever made such 
a contract who was the interpreter*? His Ex 
Lan Now Called Ahoue the Compradore of Russell 
& Co who bowing once Lan enquired, did Yuh 
Lungtuck ever make a contract with Russell & Co 
through you for cotton goods'?*? 

"Ahoue replied he did 

"Yuh Lungtuck now Interfered and began 

to talk 

" Mr Murphy The ends of justice re- 
quire that one should be examined at a time, and 
not be subject to interruption, Lan replied, 
that course would be proper, and ordered Yuh 
Lungtuck to step aside during the examination 
of Ahoue Ahoue stated there was a contract 
made through me by Russell & Co with Yuh Lung- 
tuck for cotton goods and bargain money was paid, 
not in money, but in goods to the value of 
|60,000 Yuh Lungtuck here produced some papers 
of Russell & Co urging again that he never 
made such a contract, but that he had given Rus- 
sell & Co Silk and tea to sell for him, and 
that after repeated applications to them he 
could not get the proceeds of their sale, and he 
produced the papers of Russell & Co as evi- 
dence 

" Mr Murphy I find on examination that 
these papers are genuine and that one of them 
IS the a/c sale of silk which is placed to the 
credit of Cotton goods a/c this alone is Clear 
evidence that he knew long ago of this transac- 
tion, for if he did not, why did he not deny or 
make claim for the proceeds of sales, when this 
was handed him by Russell & Co&& It appears he 
did not and the paper being both in English & 
Chinese, he cannot say he did not understand it 
I call Your Ex attention to this as it is im- 
portant in my opinion 

"His Ex Lan I am satisfied the bar- 
gain money was paid According to Chinese Law no 
Contract is binding unless in writing, but when 
Americans and Chinese are in the question then 
American Law is the rule I hope you Mr Mutphy 
will look at the case and see if it can be ad- 
justed According to Chinese Law a contract 
is not good unless in writing 

"Mr Murphy The Treaty of Wanghla 
provides that all disputes between the Citizens 
of the U S and subjects of China shall be 
settled by the joint action of the Authorities 
of each nation and in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of justice. We are the proper Officers, 
we must do justice to all parties, we must ex- 
amine the case clearly and look at all the 


probabilities 

" His Ex Lan In this case Russell & 

Co assert that the contract for cotton goods 
was made with Yuh Lungtuck, while Yuh Lung- 
tuck denies it, one party is wrong which is it? 
that IS the question*? 

" Mr Murphy Yuh Lungtuck denies the 
contract, but produces no proof Russell & Co 
urge that the contract was made and I have in- 
troduced papers to prove their assertion These 
papers are good in foreign law and therefore 
are good In this Court as it is a joint Court 
" His Ex Lan . I wish to settle this 
case what is your opinion? 

"Mr Murphy Russell & Co have never 
denied that they received from Yuh Lungtuck 
goods to the value of $60,000 but they claim it 
was as bargain money on the Cotton goods con- 
tract They did not deny that they paid him 
some money but they let him have money as an ac- 
commodation and not because they were indebted 
to him I am of the opinion that the contract 
was made by Yuh Lungtuck with Russell & Co for 
Cotton goods and that Yuh Lungtuck having re- 
fused to take the goods when they arrived Rus- 
sell & Co were obliged to sell them thus caus- 
ing a loss to them Yuh Lungtuck then broke 
his contract and Russell & Co were in conse- 
quence sufferers and for the damage they have 
sustained Yuh Lungtuck is responsible This 
opinion I have found on the papers already pro- 
duced in Court and to which I have but to apply 
the Law 

" His Ex Lan According to Chinese Law 
there Is no contract, because there is none in 
writing, but if [in] foreign Law there is proof 
of such a contract How can we settle this? 

"Mr Murphy We can settle it our- 
selves, we are the judges provided for by Treaty 
and this is one of the class of cases on which 
we are to adjudicate and I am here today to ful- 
ly examine this case and finally determine it 
according to justice 

" His Ex Lan now held a consultation 
with the Hifongting After a few moments so 
spent H E Lan said Mr Murphy will have to 
give his decision In this case 

" Mr Murphy The defendant in this case 
IS a Chinese subject and not under my jurisdic- 
tion it would therefore be useless for me to 
give a decision unless you coincide with me and 
give effect to my decision I am of the opinion 
there was a breach of Contract 

" H E Lan I am also But suppose an- 
other case of this kind what then*? 

" Mr Murphy It must rest as this has 
on the evidence, will you send me a letter stat- 
ing your opinion is Yuh Lungtuck broke his con- 
tract for cotton goods with Russell & Co 

" His Ex Lan that is Yuh Lungtuck’ s af- 
fair 

" Mr Murphy No, you are the Judge and 
must decide it You have already in conjunction 
with me decided it, will you give it me in 
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writing? 

E Lan I will 

’’The Court having lasted for four hours 
was adjourned and in a few minutes we left the 
Yaniun under the usual salutes and ceremonies ” 

Inclosure No 2 is a letter from Murphy 
to Lan, Jan. 14, 1857 

"Referlng to the proceedings of the 
joint Court held at Your Ex Official Residence 
on yesterday it was chere and then agreed that 
I should put in writing the opinion to which I 
had arrived and that your Ex having agreed 
therein would write me to che same effect 

"Therefore I have to state that In my 
opinion Yuh Lixngtuck did give to Russell & Co 
silk and tea as bargain money on a Contract for 
Cotton goods That Yuh Lung tuck did not take 
all the Cotton goods when they arrived and 
therefore Russell & Co were obliged to sell 
them at a loss to the amount of $60,000 and 
odd, and therefore Yuh Lung tuck having broken 
his contract is liable to Russell & Co the 
full sum of the loss on the cotton goods which 
were ordered for him & which is in amount 
$50,000 and odd dollars " 

Inclosure No 3i 

"Lan Intendant of Circuit &c makes a 
Communication 

"Yesterday I received your Communication 
relating to Yuh Lungtuck and less Russell & Co 
in which Yuh Lungtuck claims for balance of pro- 
ceeds of sales of Certain tea & Silk 

"Your Ex looking over Russell & Cos 
books feels satisfied that there was a contract 
made by Yuh Lungtuck with Russell & Co to im- 
port certain foreign goods, and that Yuh Lung- 
tuck should refund Russell & Co $50,000 for 
loss sustained on said Contract I the Taoutai 
am in a very difficult position By Russell & 
Cos books there certainly was a contract but 
there is no written Contract between the two 
parties, altho, according to Mr Cunningham [' s] 
statement there was, why therefore do not Rus- 
sell & Co produce the said written Contract 
Mess Heard & Co state that when a China man 
is supposed to be dishonest, a written contract 
is required of him, but we always have one as 
an evidence of the existence of a contract The 
tea and silk that Yuh Lungtuck sent (to England) 
for sale amounted to about $60,000 out of which 
Russell & Co paid him at one time over $11,000 
and at another time the Compradore $5,000 thus 
leaving a balance of $4S,000. If this tea and 
silk had been given as a deposit on the con- 
tract why did Russell & Co return him over 
$17,000 of it? it must certainly have been due 
him or they never would have paid it Accord- 
ing to the Customs In Shanghai (resulting from 
an examination of both Your Ex and myself) it 
is evident that there generally is a written 
document sometimes however the Chinese signs 
his name in the books of the firm, and some- 


times it is verbal, which shows that there Is 
no established rule 

"Yuh Lungtuck will not acknoivledge the 
contract, and I am not able to make him & ac- 
cording to Chinese law there is evidence that 
Russell & Co did receive tea and silk from Yuh 
Lungtuck to be sent (to England) for sale, while 
at the same time there is no evidence of the 
existence of a Contract for Cotton goods be- 
tween them, and they ought to return the balance 
for the proceeds of the tea and silk but as Your 
Ex Ideas are not the same as mine on this sub- 
ject, and there is so much difference between 
foreign and Chinese law I request that Your Ex 
will endeavour to settle the affair justly with 
Russell & Co. but as you take the Books of Rus- 
sell & Co as proof on one side, why not take 
Yuh Lungtucks as proof for the other? 

"Your Ex in managing the affairs of 
foreigners and Chinese in conjunction with my- 
self should always endeavour to settle them 
equitably so that neither party should have any 
thing to complain of and as Your Ex has now re- 
sided in China a long while both foreigners and 
Chinese have had nothing to complain of, because 
you have always acted equitably not being influ- 
enced by either party and I the Taoutai there- 
fore request that Your Ex will manage this ex- 
tremely dlfficul 4 t business in the same manner to 
the satisfaction of both parties 

"A communication on business, I await 
your reply 

"To R C Murphy Esq U S Consul 


Shanghai, 


"A true translation 

"(Signed) E Jenkins" 


It IS impossible to say ho^v far the 
above letter represents official face-saving 
with Lan’s superiors 


Inclosure No 4 is Murphy’s response, 
January 21, 1857 

"I have the honor to ackno'/ledge the 
receipt of Your Ex letter in reply to mine re- 
lating to the case of Russell & Co versus Yuh 
Lung tuck [ ] 

"After the examination of this case we 
jointly held at Your Office, I am astonished at 
this ] etter you send in reply and I think sure- 
ly that your secretary must have written it with- 
out your knowledge You ask why Russell 8e Co 
does not produce a written Contract? at the 
joint Court it was clearly stated that there was 
no Contract in writing, but that it was made by 
Russell & Co with Yuh Lungtuck verbally and all 
the American Merchants wrote to me in reply that 
it IS their custom to make contracts with the 
Chinese verbally and not in writing You state 
that according to Chinese law the Contract must 
be in writing but such is not foreign law and 
this case being between an American and Chinese 
Your Ex stated at the Court the foreign law 
must be followed 

"Again, you enquire if Yuh Lungtuck 
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owed for a Contract of Cotton goods why did 
Russell & Co pay him money? I reply that Yuh 
Lungtuck gave Russell & Co $60,000 worth of 
goods as bargain money on the Cotton goods Con- 
tract and that at the first when the Cotton ar- 
rived he took some a$ the accounts in his own 
possession show, so that there being some of 
the goods accepted by him less security or bar- 
gain money was necessary, and therefore Russell 
& Co let him have some of it except the last 
$5,000 which Yuh Lungtuck got from Loureiro 
while Mr Cunningham was absent and which Mr 
Cunningham would not have let him have had he 
been here 

"You state also that if we take Mr Cun- 
ningham’s evidence, we should also take Yuh 
Lungtucks, I agree tb that, now Mr Cunningham 
says Yuh Lungtuck made the Contract with him 
for Cotton goods Yuh Lungtuck says he did not 
Now we must go by the evidence — The books of 
Russell & Go and the letters of the house writ- 
ten more than 3 years ago show that what Mr 
Cunningham states is true, but what is the 
proof to show that what Yuh Lungtuck says is 
true*? or that what Mr Cunningham states is 
false? nothing but the statement of Yuh Lung- 
tuck, his own word, and nothing more, that is 
not evidence I will not take his word I 
must have proof I do not take Mr Cunningham's 
word, but I have shovvn you proof Just before 
Yuh Lungtuck made the Contract with Russell & 

Co he bought two Ships Cargoes of Cotton goods 
and paid for them, he was therefore thought by 
foreigners to be a good and honest man, was the 
Contract in writing for those Cotton goods? I 
learn from the Merchants it was not 

"Then even Yuh Lungtuck has made Con- 
tracts before with foreigners and not In writ- 
ing But all this we argued and settled at the 
joint Court and Your Ex, agreed with me then in 


the decision of the Case and promised if I 
would write my opinion out. You would answer me 
agreeing to it This the record shows, but you 
have not done so Wow such a Course destroys 
my Confidence, if the Chinese will not oblige 
their subjects to be faithful and honest in 
their dealings, how can I be expected to exact 
it of Americans when they are trading with Chi- 
nese? 

"I have not undertaken this case to get 
money, as I know Yuh Lungtuck has none, but I 
wish to settle the fact that Yuh Lungtuck did 
give tea and silk to Russell & Co as bargain 
money on a Contract of Cotton goods and that he 
refused to take the goods when they arrived, and 
that Russell & Co having to sell the goods lost, 
and therefore Yuh Lungtuck is responsible for 
the loss to Russell & Co I think perhaps at 
some future time Yuh Lungtuck may be able to 
pay it, but I think also it will be many years 

"This decision then I require of Your 
Ex as It IS in accordance with the Treaty and 
justice I hope you will not fail to observe 
the Treaty as I assure you most positively that 
I will not respect the Treaty, if you after an 
examination in joint Court refuse to render de- 
cision according to justice I shall not dis- 
cuss this case any more, or write again on it 
I shall await Your Ex reply and if not satis- 
factory to me I shall take the Course my judg- 
ment may point out " 

No reply to this letter has been encoun- 
tered This matter is one of a number of inter- 
esting problems on which further information 
from the consular files at Far Eastern ports, 
the papers of commercial firms such as Russell 
and Company, or some other source is necessary 
for a final statement 
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Notes on 

The Commercial History of American Ports, 
and 

The Mechanism of Commerce 

The Commercial History of American Ports 

Of supplementary value to the materials 
already noted in the text are the following 

the extensive consular records of entries and 
clearances at Oriental ports, 
consular letters to the government. 
Congressional documents, and documents of the 
states, 

publications of commercial organizations, 

papers of mercantile firms, 

statistical works and trade manuals, 

histories of commodities, 

local histories and directories, 

logs of vessels, 

periodicals, 

family histones, biographies, memoirs, etc 

Much expanded, these types of sources 
would provide materials for a study of mer- 
chants, shipmasters, and commercial firms with 
reference to East Asiatic trade before the Civ- 
il War Here and there one finds partial stud- 
ies or in dividual biographies but these are in- 
sufficiently related one to another. 

The following topics merit treatment 

description of the range and organization of 
the activities of different individuals and 
mercantile houses, 

their traditions, and the place of their call- 
ing in the economic development of the pe- 
riod, 

the attitude of individuals toward their work 
and its future, 


the attitude of those who had been in the Ori- 
ent toward Asiatics, toward various other 
Western members of their restricted little 
communities in the Far East, and toward the 
essentially frontier situations which arose, 
consideration, by means of biographical exam- 
ples, of the qualities of character evoked 

The Mechanism of Commerce 

A vast deal of information bearing upon 
this matter exists in the sources already sug- 
gested, and in 

trade publications, 

Parliamentary Papers, 

reports of state insurance commissioners (and 
possibly in such papers of insurance com- 
panies as may have been preserved), 
records of consular courts and of courts in the 
the United States 

(Records of banking firms seem difficult to 
reach, in certain cases ) 

Study can be made of 

commodities figuring in the Eastern commerce — 
origin, uses, distribution, 
the seasons and their relation to trade, 
banking, currency, and exchange, 
costs and sale prices, and price fluctuations, 
schedules of vessels, varying itineraries, 
insurance of ships and of cargoes, 
rates and sale of cargo space, 
charter parties, 
loading, 

consular formalities, 
passenger and mail service, 
protection at sea 
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THE BACKGROUND AND MEANING OE COOPERATION AND MUTUAL INSTRUCTION 

An Excursus on the Historical Bearing of This Relationship 
— ’’Being and Becoming”, — Two Patterns a Present-Past and a Pres- 
ent-Future, — Trade Affected hy Other Considerations Than Profit, — 
In Practice Breadth of View Was a Tax on the Individual Officer, — 
Choice and Interpretation Are Dependent on Individual Character and 


Ideas, — Bearing of These Factors 

At the beginning of Chapter 6 (pp 89- 
91), and in Section a of Chapter 10, emphasis is 
placed on the mutuality of some oi the obliga- 
tions of consuls aind local of- 
Aa Excursus ficials, and on the fact that 

on the His- consuls carried on an informal 

torloal Bear- work of international education 
lag of This in the ensuing contacts It 
Relationship: would he unfair to assume that 

the task of learning was all on 
the side of Asiatic officials Some comments 
of consuls reveal an awareness of a comprehensi- 
ble and perhaps defensible native point of view 
Physically and socially isolated from 
other lands, most of the people of China and of 
Japan were well enough satisfied with the civ- 
ilizations of their own countries. They were 
rela Lively self-contained and were affected by 
political and social ideas which often favored 
acceptance of conditions that had obtained for 
many generations From a comparative and eco- 
nomic point of view, their situation was some- 
what static, with an almost complete absence of 
the expansive ideas and so-called economic prog- 
ress possessed by those Western nations affect- 
ed by the Industrial Revolution — the United 
States in particular 

In spite of their physical detachment 
from Europe, Americans were going everywhere 
restlessly and were bettering their condition by 
shrewd bargaining They had be- 
’’Being aad fore them many goals to which 
Becoming”, they pressed on so eagerly and 
unrelentingly that flux and the 
act of pushing on became characteristic of their 
state of mind and of the picture which they pre- 
sented to native officials and people in the 
Orient, among whom such a philosophy of effec- 
tive and immediate escape from existing limita- 
tions or hardships played no great part It 
has often been observed that the man who is go- 
ing nowhere has difficulty in understanding — 
to say nothing of s 3 Tnpathlzing with — the man 
who Is always on the move in search of "some- 
thing better " Each man takes for granted some- 
thing outside the other’s ken and alien to his 
background 


on Historical Judgments 


There were exceptional and atypical in- 
dividuals on both sides Nevertheless, the 
process of specialized, selective development 
of personal and social potentialities among dif- 
ferent races had fostered and emphasized char- 
acteristics which, in the confusion of early 
contacts, and in the consular application and 
adjustment of policies, stood out clearly 
enough, for practical purposes, as ’’national 
characteristics ” 

According to the Yankees ’ idea of mate- 
rial progress and expanding commerce, the Jap- 
anese and the Chinese were obstructionists, but 
the latter reacted to the perky Intrusiveness 
of the Westerners as to disturbers of the peace 
or enemies of the existing domestic order This 
domestic order and the accompanying national 
outlook had little if any place for the economy 
of foreigners who wished to carry their activi- 
ties at ports beyond the negligible stage of 
minor trade, under local authorities, to the 
point where it would fundamentally disturb the 
even tenor of the nation’s way and would chal- 
lenge both Its highest authorities and its ac- 
cepted philosophy — a philosophy which embraced 
the theory and practice of conformity to a com- 
plex order and a preference for limited adjust- 
ment rather than thoroughgoing reconstruction 

To say that China and Japan were old na- 
tions and that the United States was a young na- 
tion is not to say that the former were forget- 
ful of their origins and found- 
Two Patteras: ers In these older countries 

a Present- the founders appeared not In the 
Past and a role of innovators but in that 
Present- of models to reinforce present 
IFutnrej conformity, whereas In the United 

States both human beings and so- 
cial and material conditions were then too close 
to the genetic impulse and first scene of the 
play to permit use of reverence for the found- 
ing fathers as a major conservative influence 
While the Chinese and the Japanese of the peri- 
od were living in their "present” (millions of 
them intensely), they were living in that pres- 
ent with the past an an ever-present reminder, 
the Americans were living intensely in the same 
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present, but with the future as an insistent 
challenge In the latter case a fresh, con- 
structive impulse was continually at work, in 
the former the preservative habit operated with 
fair regularity 

Essential incompatibility could not but 
result from the anachronism of the attempted 
teaming of a nation Just past its infancy and 
a nation so matured, according to its dominant 
character, and so remote from its own beginnings, 
that most members of the living generation coiold 
have little genuine consciousness of the fact 
that it had ever had an origin and a period of 
growth If it be argued that these considera- 
tions really mattered little in view of the 
fact that American and Chinese or Japanese mer- 
chants usually succeeded in finding common 
ground, it can be admitted at once that a touch 
of profit makes merchants akin, regardless of 
race, but not that the search for gam was al- 
lowed free play In Eastern Asia As long as 
the foreigners were confined to tiny trading 
areas, and the rules of the game, so to speak, 
were precisely fixed and enforced, the commer- 
cial contest seemed to proceed somewhat smooth- 
ly It was far from being completely competi- 
tive, as it would have been in a truly unre- 
stricted field The signing and 
Trade If- attempted enforcement of trea- 
feoted by ties, however, broke up this ar- 
Other Oon^ rangement, widened the field, 
siderations and introduced as a controlling 
Than Profit, factor non-commercial native 

classes whose official dealings 
with Americans and other foreigners brought to 
bear the force of ancient civilizations in which 
the profit motive, although strong, was subject 
to the social control of other ideas and fac- 
tors ^ 


Since this period witnessed some of the 
early steps in a long transition which is still 
proceeding, the significance of the consuls’ and 
the local authorities' work of 
Aa Antinomy mutual education deserves em- 

Existed, phatic reiteration This work 

was complicated by the fact 
that, on both sides, the national conditions 
and economic impulses which have been referred 
to seem ordinarily to have been taken for grant- 
ed, like axioms, each side found its present 


values in the kind of life which existing cir- 
cumstances and ideas compelled it to live To 
use a current phrase, the United States and 
Americans in foreign trade were internationally 
and commercially "on the make " Far from ques- 
tioning the corollaries of this fact, most 
Americans regarded them as articles of a cor- 
rective and saving gospel of universal applica- 
tion, to be actively promoted Had they known 
more of East Asiatic history they might have 
suspected that China and Japan, according to 
their respective patterns, had long since "ar- 
rived I' From people in these countries, on the 
contrary, it seems to have been hidden that 
something more than a peculiar whim was back of 
the American drive toward wealth, opportunity, 
and novelty, and that Western expansion general- 
ly was a phenomenon rather than mere obstreper- 
ousness 

American and other foreign consuls were 
responsible to their governments, Asiatic offi- 
cers were guided even more strictly by the at- 
titudes of their own superiors Since, broadly 
speaking, two ideologies and two political sys- 
tems as well as two economic orders were in op- 
position, it is small wonder that demands for 
concessions to foreigners were often regarded 
locally as petty irritations to be disposed of 
in the most convenient and summary manner, even 
in the face of foreign insistence upon them as 
points of major importance 

The work of education was therefore dif- 
ficult, on both sides In a number of cases in- 
dividual consuls and local authorities were able 
to dissociate themselves from 
In Practice their "systems" sufficiently to 
Breadth of recognize the personal virtues 
View Was a of each other — exhibited by fre- 
Tax on the ladi- quent instances of American 
vldual Officer, forthrightness, reliability, and 
kindness, let us say, and by nu- 
merous cases of native urbanity, grace, and hos- 
pitality, with which at times even official pro- 
crastination was politely achieved. In varying 
degrees, improvement of personal relations be- 
tween consuls and local officials, and mutual 
recognition of ideas and of obligations to su- 
periors, achieved the temporary end of a modus 
operandl Xet this gain made it harder for the 
individuals in question to carry out, as 


^Even in profit-seeking America, with its plastic social life, and more particularly in California, Chinese profit- 
seekers were at the same time experiencing difficult 7 and opposition when their presence brought them in touch with 
social forces of anything more than an extremely limited commercial kind 

Interest may be foTind In a comparison of the remarks made In the present essay with observations (1859-1860) con- 
tained in Pierre Laf f itte ' s ConaldAratlons CAn^rales sur la Civilisation Ghlnolse et sur lea Relations de Occident 
avec la Chine (Second ed , Paris, 1900) His remarks touch on Chinese cultural stability and the development of its 
"essential constitution", Occidental social flux, diversity, preponderantly industrial development, and "Ignoble mer- 
cantilism", "dccldent" as a superior descriptive term to "Christendom", the relation, of orderly development and of 
glorification of "anarchical industrialism" of the bourgeoisie to "progress", and the bearing of these observations 
(following the school of Comte) on extensive commercial relations with China (pp 6, 11, 61, 123, and passim) Twen- 
tieth-century hindsight should not overlook or underrate the essential insight and foresight of this thinker's stimu- 
lating remarks, regardless of whether or not his recommendations were "practical " 
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officials, the policies of governmental superi- Choice and lar relations in Eastern Asia 

ors who had not been touched by the softening Interpreta- Moreover, every reader of hls- 

Influence of personal acquaintance or friend- tion Are De- tory decides for himself, ac- 

ship For, it may be asked, what is harder for pendent on cording to his own sensibili- 

associates to achieve, or to accept, than a Individual Char- ties, philosophy, and histori- 

friendly difference of opinion and policy on acter and Ideas, cal views, whether or not he 

many vital matters of immediate practical con- regards the role of creative 

cern'^ Comparison often weakens a placid or dog- diplomat or consul as a fatuous one In Japan 

matic orthodoxy, and it is easy to believe that and m China the period of indecisive conflict 

some officers who had been affected by this could hardly persist indefinitely, and rever- 

moderating factor experienced a conflict of sion to former circumstances (if that was pos- 

loyalties and carried out their instructions sible) or advance to a different relationship, 

with no great relish Indeed, an occasional with its myriad new complications, had to re- 
departure from traditional or routine procedure place it An official might not envisage com- 

and the exercise of Independent discretion could ing changes if he insisted on perpetuation of 

not be avoided the old order he was at least consistent, but if 

Readiness to absorb the shocks of em- he temporized he revealed a vacillating person- 

barrasslng situations and distressing occur- al disposition and character On the other 

rences, intelligent bearing of responsibility hand, an official might in some degree sense 
and assumption of risk, and courageous trial of the drift of the times if he failed to accept 

unaccustomed practices and points of view — and to act upon the implications of this insight 

these gave to the unsung cooperative labors of he resembled the temporizing type just mentioned, 

certain consuls and local authorities a quality but if he correlated his understanding and his 
of creative friendship, the production of some- official policy consistently and experimentally 

thing not before present in the particular sit- he was in a position to make a creative contri- 

uation In international relations of a routine bution to the future, and perhaps even to men 
character, if there are such, a superficial of his own times Not all the able and courag- 

courtesy may be adequate, and perhaps to some eous men in our narrative belonged to this last 

minds this is the sufficient mode and spirit of (creative) group, but the prevailing circum- 

diplomacy, but, our study suggests, in dynamic stances presented to its members a marked oppor- 

international relations which are to pass be- tunity for the exercise of independence 
yond temporizing to the achievement of new Pinal judgments of individual men are 

gains, the consul, minister, or other agent who ordinarily delayed, partly for the reason that 

would give his own government the most enduring time is often jealous of the surrender of essen- 

aid serves also the receiving government and tial materials, but also because 

people He is aware of two nations — the one of Bearing it is necessary to gam perspec- 

whlch he is a citizen and the one in which he of These tive Possibly the remarks 

as a guest — and two periods — the present in Paotors on which have been made describe 

which the difficulties and problems lie and the Historical an element in the customary hes- 

future in which he hopes the results of his ad- Judgments itation to render an early ver- 

justments will be established and will win rec- diet, and facilitate a definition 

ognltion It would seem that such an officer, of the term "perspective " The qualities of the 

if he is to achieve any semblance of harmony in individual are not judged in a vacuum, or in the 

his own mind and to earn a high place in his- present alone (although if a man is well known 

tory, almost inevitably finds himself somewhat some of his contemporaries may be compelled to 

out of step with his own people, with the peo- form a tentative working judgment of him) The 

pie of the receiving country, and with the age later results of a career seem to form a part of 

in which he lives To that extent he is alone it As the future elucidates the past, so it 
The extent may be so considerable and the guid- tells whether an official's understanding was 

ing idea may become so compelling an ideal in clear and discerning and his courage strong, 

the case of an extremely clear-headed and vali- and whether he employed these attributes in con- 

ant man that he moves more or less unconscious- junction with forces which in retrospect deserve 

ly into the position of a martyr to be called creative Besides, through the ac- 

Bach officer naturally determines by his ddents of history, it sometimes happens that a 
unstudied attitudes or definite choice which man likely to deserve biographical notice pos- 

kind of representative he Is to be an ob- se&ses no contemporary ready or competent to at- 

structionlst, regarding the past alone, a tern- tempt a preliminary estimate of Ms worth,® or 

porlzer, watching each new eddy in the uncer- that he labors so obscurely and so far from the 

tain current of the present, or a creator, with ng^t of publicity that the probable slgnlfl- 
an eye to an emerging future Each kind is men- cance or the actual heroism of his efforts cau- 
tioned in the history of diplomatic and consu- not be recognized at once ® In other words, 

®Such as that produced by Consul W L G amth (Shanghai) for his friend Lewis Gass 

^Utterances of various men studied have revealed a difference among them in the reflective and dramatic sensesj 
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there is a considerable element of chance in 
whether a deserving man will be given his his- 
torical position at a proper time, or at all — 
a fact which suggests the interesting nature of 
the principles of selection used in the choice 
of sub;]ects for biographies 

Whatever these principles may be, the 
present investigation is confronted with a sit- 
uation involving a number of officials of dif- 
ferent races who were jointly concerned, about 
three-quarters of a century ago, with functions 
seriously affecting the interests and welfare 
of their peoples, but who, for the most part, 
have been passed over by history with little 
personal attention Ignoring their individual 
attitudes toward one another, as well as 


many lapses from a cooperative spirit in their 
joint tasks, the present discussion of their mu- 
tual relationship attempts to establish their 
Identity as a group and to give them at least a 
small niche in history In the cases of a few 
individual offigers, native and American, the 
investigation as a whole tries, here and there, 
to stake out their proper claim to historical 
notice, somewhat in a spirit of honest memorial 
and recompense for their long obscurity To 
the minds of some judges the work of the Amer- 
ican consuls included in this small company may 
entitle them to a more significant position in 
history than that held by three or four of their 
better known but less creative countrymen who 
appeared on the Far Eastern scene as diplomats 


some performed a task and promptly forgot it in their preoccupation with the next one, others added a measure of re- 
flection on its probable future significance or dwelt on xt as a personal expression—legitimately hoping that it 
would be noticed prominently enough, in the one respect, to guarantee proper appreciation of the work done and, in the 
other, to bring the man in ouestion the due amount of earned recognition, at the time or in the future, for his per- 
sonal contribution, still others thought of the job largely as a road to egotistical gratification, either through 
mere prominence and the notoriety created by incidents or by constant insistence on their own importance 

A man of the first sort may easily be overlooked for years, a man of the third kind may secure early and unde- 
served attention and a specious reputation requiring subsequent reduction, a man of the intermediate type may wait 
as long for notice as his colleague in the first group, but he runs less risk of slipping into a "theatrical" atti- 
tude than his dominantly self-centered fellows Moreover, he is in some ways a boon to the historical investigator, 
particularly If he resists the temptation to develop a personal grievance in case of neglect For these over-sharp 
distinctions the reader will find some use in reading sections of this narrative 



Appendix 11 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE DUTY QUESTION AT SHANGHAI, 1853-1856 
(a Case History) 

(See Chapter 12, note 60 ) 


Sept 7, 1853 — Capture of Shanghai 
(native city) by a branch of the Triad Socie- 
ty, local rebels thought for a time to be 
part of the Taiping movement, for which there 
was consideraole foreign sympathy, entire 
stoppage of trade Sept 7-27 Foreign con- 
suls preserved the customhouse from cessation 
and administered it Sept 7, 1855-Feb 8 , 

1854 , at the instance of the Cninese authori- 
ties 


Sept 9, 1855 — Issue by consuls of 
temporary "Provisional rules for the clear- 
ing of ships, in the absence of a custom- 
house establishment",^ requiring consignees 
of each ship to give its consulate a written 
declaration of all consignees of imports and 
of all outward shippers, with quantity, de- 
scription, weight, and value of dutiable 
goods, subject to check for accuracy by such 
other papers as the consul might require 


^55-1, H Ex Boo leS , g71-£72, cf ibid , 257-263, and 734 (for principles and details not summarized 
here) Currency has erroneously been given to the date September 19 

After this Chronology was prepared, the writer consulted important recent information in J K Fairbaok’s 
articles published in China ( Chinese Social and Political Science Review , abbreviated here as GSPSR , and Nankai 
Soci«] & Economic Quarterly —both fully cited in section G II of the Bibliography) Fairbank holds existing 
accounts relating to duty payments at Shanghai la 1853 to be aji error at some points ( CSPSR , X7III, 491n ) 

The present appendix emphasizes an American administrative problem, Fairbank’ s articles treat the duty 
question as a whole, in ai i its aspects Some items from these studies are included in the text of the appen- 
dix, others, given below, sketch the general picture Early pages m CSPSR , Z7III, supply a good account of 
the broad background and the large issues of the customs problem at Shanghai 

Between the capture of Shanghai in September, 1853, and the month of June, 1854, there were four periods, 
roughly, in the administration of the customs:- 

(1) Under the "Provisional System", Sept 7, 1853-.Feb 8, 1854 , promissory notes were collected from 45 
Britisl: vessels (Tls 478,300 due) and 25 American vessels ( Tls 562,508) Fourteen other vessels under seven 
foreign flags (3 American) gave no bonds (9) or submitted bonds of doubtful validity ( Tls 46,193) The bond 
of the American Beverley was meaningless Non-treaty vessels leaving without declarations or promises to pay 
numbered seven, four or five made commitments with an impossible proviso The Provisional System did keep the 
port open and limit inland exactions ( CSPSR , XIX, 115-117, -and XZ, 54 ) 

(2) Under the revived customhouse of Wu Chien-chang,taotai, fourteen vessels sailed ( Feb 9-Mar 17, 1854 ) , 
seven (4 British, 2 American) paying duties at the customhouse, and seven others (3 British, 5 American) load- 
ing illegally outside the port, at Wooaimg The latter gave either no account of cargo or a worthless bond, 
and owed 34,313 

(3) [A period of confusion J Mar 18-May 8, 1854 , was inaugurated by the sailing of a Bremen vessel, the 
Aristides (The consignee of the outward cargo was a member of a British firm, but, as a German, he was under 
no consular authority at Shanghai Ibid , XIX, 477-478 ) Twenty-one vessels (12 British, 6 American) left 
worthless promises automatically invalidating each other ( Tls 200,620) Five others cleared without reporting 
(Tls 12,079) 

(4) May 9-31, 1854 — vessels cleared under a joint consular notification of May 9, giving bonds collectible 
if i±.e home governments so desired Seven vessels (5 British, 2 American) departed ( Tls 26,257) (June 1- 
Jly 12, about a dozen more cleared, half British and half American ) 

Thus, by June 1, over 130 vessels (above 58,000 tons) left Shanghai owing Tls 1,173,071 (American share, 
Tls 554,149, British share, nearly all the rest) The liability of foreign merchants remained unsettled Two 
questions existed collection of back duties, and future customs administration Wu had not been able to col- 
lect duties in uniform manner from all foreign traders and different vessels had demanded preferential arrange- 
ments granted some Increasing prospect of no revenue faced the Chinese authorities— hence their arrangement 
for collection of duties outside the port, a plan at variance with the treaty system It was feared that trade 
would go elsendiere Such was the crisis in vtoich the British and American authorities, aided by circumstance 
and merchants’ promises to pay up most of the bonded duties. Induced the Chinese provincial authorities to 
sanction an experiment with a system of foreign customs inspectors (Of CSPSR , XIX, 470-471 ) 
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The consignees of the ship were required to 
present also a schedule of cargo and duties 
payable on goods and ship, corresponding with 


the several declarations of importers and 
shippers The amounts due were to he paid 
into the consulate in silver or by a hill of 


While this experiment proceeded, the question of hack duties was given further attention (Actually, as a 
result of a separate decision of Clarendon m London, none of the British hack duties were paid, finally, only 
about a third of the American obligations to the customs were met Of below, text of this appendix ) Commis- 
sioner McLane decided in July that the matter required legal adjudication, but he faced the political difficul- 
ty of enforcing a legal decision against shippers m American vessels who claimed a different nationality It 
was decided that he should mediate between the American mercdiants and the Chinese authorities (Cf text ) 
American merchants and the taotai agreed to accept McLane' s award (For Wu's agreement see CSPSE , XX, 71 ) 
Bowring, the chief British authority, accepted the idea of mediation, and the hostility of British merchants 
began to weaken In July, 1854, the consular courts were opened to claims due the Chinese government Then, 
in August, came Clarendon's decision that British bonds should be cancelled and British firms took advantage of 
this opportunity to go free (See too, ibid , XX, 95, on elements in Clarendon's decision — ^his second modifi- 
cation of local arrangements of which he had insufficient knowledge ) 

Full receipts from the American award (acknowledged by the taotai at the end of 1856) were Tls 81,592+ in 
sycee, Tls 27,455+ in duty receipts due since September 7, 1853, and papers from Canton showing duties paid 
there, and, finally, Tls 218+ in sycee— totalling Tls 109,266+ ( ibid , XX, 89) Besides this, there were 
duty receipts of Heard and Company ( Tls 8,859+) mentioned later in this appendix ^ 


Specific reference is loade, further, to sup olementary information or special points noted by Fairbank in 
CSPSR 

The Provisional System devised by Alcock was designed to keep collection of duties within the treaty port 
(XX, 95 ) On Alcock' s responsibility and his importance in the formation of the system, and also for an un- 
favorable view of Marshall, see XIX, 85ff , and XVIII, 484-485 The British consul consistently adhered to a 
policy of aiding British trade in the midst of local difficulties (XIX, 123 ) Fairbank holds Bowring and Al- 
cock in high esteem and supplies much information concerning them, he reveals the internal conflict within the 
British service, at home and in China ( eg , the case of Bonham and Bowring) The American consul Murphy was 
referred to contemporaneously as "the Palmerston of Shanghai" (XX, 93 ) 

See XIX, 110-112 and 119 for Marshall's Anglophobia as an additional cause of his attack on the Provisional 
System in January, 1854, coincident receipt by Alcock of Clarendon' s partly mistaken instructions of November, 
185S, ensuing complications, Alcock' s argument that a credit system violated the treaty, and his dislike of 
Cminingham's recognition of Wu's incompetent customhouse and Wu's announcement of his "floating customhouse" in 
October, 1853 

Pages 79ff and 90ff m Volume XIX discuss this floating customhouse (on the river opposite the part of 
the settlement farthest from the besieged city) — a device which perhaps resulted from fear of possible American 
suspension of the provisional regulations (details on pp 81-82), the position of the American consulate as its 
only champion, and the gradual wearing down of this position and the return to the provisional system Fair- 
bank IS uncertain (83-84) whether the floating customhouse was actually established, and presents the taotai' s 
dilemma in the face of foreign defence measures against the risks of native conflict In the same connection, 
he shows British use of intimidalion and the strength of British desire to preserve the neutrality of the an- 
chorage — a hope injured by violations of neutrality by foreign adventurers and by merchants who sold goods and 
ammunition to the rebels A lengthy narrative is given 

As long as the taotai did not control the customs and the settlement boundaries sufficiently to prevent the 
flow of goods to the Triads, he could not re-establish the political authority without which Alcock would not 
let him control the customs — a vicious circle for wbiicii, however, the taotai was not entirely blameless Al- 
cock' s instructions from London gave him an opportunity to agree to Wu's resumption of collections on February 
9, 1854 (XIX, 102 ) 

See XIX, 82, for American firms' idea of shipping goods on non-American vessels, and XX, 96-97, for indica- 
tion of smuggling of legally dutiable goods into opium receiving ships at Woosung, in February, 1854, and Wu's 
inability to fight them successfully or to coerce the shipmasters legally^ Furthermore, the presence of foot- 
loose Cantonese and some Fukienese who had come up to Shanghai had a troublesome effect Volume XX, 77-78, re- 
fers to a useful view of culture-contact foutid m a Chinese interpretation of foreign political and commercial 
relations 

Fairbank' s articles describe the Chinese government's desire to keep foreigners from going to the North and 
to avoid entanglement in treaty revision (rather than to recover back duties — a matter in which it felt, with 
some justice, that barbarian promises were unreliable) More generally, and positively, it was concerned rath- 
er with the Taipings than with the affairs of Westerners 
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the several parties payable on demand after 
forty days' sight in Shanghai to the Chinese 
superintendent of customs 

Autumn, 1653 — Ships of non-treaty 
powers went free Insufficient Anglo-Ameri- 
can cooperation, increasing opposition of 
Chinese authorities to existing system 

Jan 4, 1854 — Letter of Commissioner 
Marshall to American consul authorizing 
clearance of American vessels without payment 
or promissory notes, following Marshall's un- 
successful attempt to enlist the cooperation 
of Chinese officials in the South — thus abro- 
gating the unsatisfactory provisional rules 
(Notice to American merchants, Jan 20, with- 
out British concurrence ) These rules had 
been interpreted by some merchants as meaning 
free trade Marshall sailed for home on Jan- 
uary 87, 1854 , and Bowring left early in the 
^ame year Marshall had decided Shanghai 
should be a free port, and told Cunningham at 
the consulate to retain all obligations for 
duties on American shipping since October 4, 
when the Austrian vessel Robert entered un- 
taxed (This vessel sailed Oct 29, without 
tax or bond ) 

Feb 6, 1854 — The taotai and collec- 
tor of customs, Wu Chien-chang, announced his 
temporary customhouse, on the north side of 
Soochow Creek, outside the foreign settle- 
ment 


Feb 7, 1854 — Foreigners heard of an 
official Chinese proclamation of Jan 12 , 
1854 , directing native tea and silk dealers 
away from Shanghai and calling for the levy- 
ing of customs duties inland and the storing 
of goods until the rebels were expelled from 
Shanghai Growing foreign realization that 
Triads were local insurgents, rather than 
Taiping rebels, and that foreign neutrality 
as between the Emperor and the Taiplngs no 
longer required exclusion of Imperial autho- 
rities from the settlement 

Feb 8-Mar 6, 1854 — ^Resumption of 
customs administration and collections by the 
lax Chinese staff, with continued evasions 
of payments by merchants (Subsequently, re- 
sponsibility was resumed by the consuls ) 

Feb 9, 1854 — ^Recognition by the 
three consuls of a new Imperial customhouse 
Merchants hostile Actual end of the provi- 
sional rules Wu desired the consuls to re- 
instate him effectively as collector of cus- 
toms, he evidently tried to break the "Provi- 
sional System", doubtless noticing the grow- 
ing opposition of foreign merchants to pay- 
ment of the promissory notes taken by Alcock 
and Cunningham ( CSPSR , XIX, 106ff ) On 
January 14 the floating customhouse (already 
mentioned in note a) had returned to life, it 
had cleared no vessels before that date, when 
it received a troublesome and invalid 


For the text of receipts and related items see XX, 71, 88ii , and 89a , cf XIX, L05a , aad I7III, 488-490, 
and 489n (form of promise to pay — in silver or by bill payable on demand at forty days' sight, in Shanghai, to 
the Chinese superintenaent of customs — ^given by both American and British merchants, with one variation, impor- 
tance of American omission of the British proviso making promises to pay dependent on subsequent sanction by 
the home government) There is critical comment on Marshall in IVIII, 491 and 495 

Various items supply a new picture of the taotai and collector of customs, Wu Chien-chang This political 
climber, a Kwangtung man, was not a member of the literati He was regarded ly his superiors as a useful agent 
in managing foreigners because he had some knowledge of their ways It is charged that he and Cunningham (of 
the American consulate and Hussell and Company) — each a trader in public office — ^were both interested in tnaviyig 
money by support of rebels lu and the Shanghai leader of the Triads were acquaintances of long standing The 
failure of the former to control the rebels created complications, British officers were distrustful of him 
(Cf CSPSR , 2IX, lOE and 123 ) His degradation (Jly 11, 1854} was probably not the result of reasons hitherto 
assigned (compliance with foreign desires in the establishment of a foreign customs inspectorate), but rather 
the consequence of a variety of crimes, relating chiefly to malfeasance in the siege of Shanghai Wu seems to 
have been near that city as late as the end of 1855j in December he was sentenced to be banished to Tartary, 
but, supported by the Imperial commander before Hanking, he was conditionally retained with the army This 
official's motives were questionable, but his ability was undoubted He was apparently aided by his weal'tii, 
although his manner of avoiding exile must await use of more information than appears in official reports to 
the Emperor At the end of April, 1856, he communicated with the American consul and in September he was in 
Shanghai In 1858 he was still there, dealing with foreigners His successor was the taotai Lan 


The present writer wishes to acknowledge his great debt to Dr Fairbank's articles, idiich supplement 
and correct parts of his own studies The new infonnation, only partially sketched here, deserves wide notice 
on its original form, to which it Is hoped foregoing borrowings will draw increased attention 

On Siamese and European vessels and on junks clearing without payment see The North-ahlpa Herald , Mar 11, 
1854 (letter of W E Adamson of the Shanghai British CShamber of Commerce, desiring exemption) 
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conditional promise to pay duties given "by 
the American ship Beverley (ibid , 108 See 
also p 110 for the coincident arrival of 
Clarendon’s instructions of November, 1853, 
the cases of the Oneida and the Science , of 
Russell and Company, and the gist of the Alcock- 
Cunningham correspondence of January, 1854 ) 

Mar 6, 1854 — Renewed confusion at the 
customhouse and independent assumption by for- 
eign consuls of its administration, clearing 
of ships without payment of duties in money, 
followed by the taotai's retaliatory notifi- 
cation ( Mar 55 ) of transfer of collection of 
export duties to the interior — "in defiance 
of Treaty" — and Chinese request that the for- 
eign authorities collect import duties and 
tonnage dues, statistical complications, for- 
eign objections, recriminations between Chi- 
nese and foreign officials and among the lat- 
ter, some shipments without formalities or 
payment (Murphy, non-merchant consul, had as- 
sumed charge of the American consulate on 
Mar 4, or, possibly, on Mar 6 ) 

Apr , 1854 — Early in the month diffi- 
culty with Chinese soldiery resulted in the 
driving back of the Imperialists by foreign- 
ers 

May 9, 1854 — ^Abandonment of the cus- 
tomhouse by Chinese authorities, Shanghai en- 
tirely a free port 

June 29, 1854 — Agreement between the 
Shanghai taotai and superintendent of customs, 
Wu Chien-chang, and the three consuls, pro- 
viding for foreign inspectors, according to 
the plan possibly suggested by McLane (On 
Alcock’s agency see Dennett, op cit , S28n , 
and conflicting comment by Fairbank in CSPSR , 
XX, 47-48, 62, and 9Sn , to the effect that 
Alcoek probably conceived the plan and left 
presentation of it to McLane, as his superior 
in rank ) Subsequently McLane proposed, in 
place of a judicial handling of the arguments 
concerning duties, an arrangement by which he 
should act as mediator, later in the sum m er 
the promissory notes of English merchants 
were ordered cancelled because of the Chinese 
government’s asserted non-fulfillment of its 
obligation to protect commerce and its ina- 
bility to collect duties (Cf 4 Canton CL, 
Spooner to Marcy, Oct 6, 1853, end from 
Foreign Office, June 18, 1851 ) Possibly the 
attempt to assimilate the policies of the two 
foreign nations accounts for the late deposit 


of the award at the consulate, on November 
23, 1854 McLane allowed the Chinese customs 
one-third of their claim, regarding the re- 
mainder see above, 141n 

Jly 9, 1854 — Reopening of the cus- 
tomhouse 

Jly 12, 1854 — End of periods of co- 
operation of United States consulate in the 
administration of the customhouse at the port 
Beginning of the new system with foreign in- 
spectors 

Nov 7, 1854 — (Given usually in the 
discussion in the manuscripts as Nov 8, 
possibly the date of the copy sent the Lega- 
tion) — Secretary Marcy' s direction to Murphy 
to cancel (as the British did) all bonds and 
obligations received by the consulate under 
the provisional rules of September 9, 1853, 
and to rescind these regulations, statement 
that for the future the Department withheld 
any instructions until affairs became clear- 
er (This order was sent before the govern- 
ment knew of reference of the dispute to Com- 
missioner McLane ) Parker, of the Legation, 
was later told to advise the Chinese authori- 
ties that McLane ’s arbitration decision — ap- 
parently not forwarded from China to the 
government until late November, 1854 — was 
binding and to set for the consul the time 
within which the Chinese must demand payment, 
a vexing administrative move,*^ — complicated 
by Parker’s (possibly indiscreet) supplying, 
to interested American merchants, copies of 
the Department's direction before Murphy re- 
ceived his own slow-moving instructiohs on 
Feb 22, 1855 

Dec 31, 1854 — Receipt by consulate 
of duty money 

Feb. 18, 1855 — Evacuation of Shanghai 
(native city) by the rebels, the city in ru- 
ins 

Feb 20, 1855 — -Murphy uninformed by 
McLane of the latter's resignation, or by 
Parker of this officer's appointment to act 
as diplomatic representative, Murphy unable 
to find any authority for Parker's reversal 
of what he regarded as a final Judgment of 
his court 

Feb 23, 1855 — ^Murphy’s letter (No 
11) to Marcy enclosing a copy of McLane 's 
award and reviewing in detail the story of 
the import, export, and tonnage paj^ments due 
(over 354,000 taels) His tardy receipt on 


‘^Shanghai Cl (19, 5, p 409), Marcy to Murphy, Nov 7, 1854 (see also p 414 for Marcy 's letter to Goodhue 
and lork— and Vol 22, 6, p 22, letter to Reiss Brothers and Company of New Tork, Jan 25, 1855, 

and p 46 Feb 17, 1855— for Indications of Departmental responsiveness to representations of merchants in the 
United States desiring cancellation of the bonds for duties at Shanghai), .l_Ch^a_DI, Marcy to Parker, Oct 5, 
1855 (Dual numbering of volumes of consular instructions is described below, in the Bibliography, B 1 a, unaer 
the heading "Despatches to Consuls" ) (For two British comments on duties see Morse, Int Reis , I, 679 ) 

^2 8hi=''^gh«'’ OL, Murphy to Marcy, Feb 20, 1855 McLane departed in December, 1854 
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Feb 22 of the Department's instruction (Nov 
7 or 8) ® Sometime hefore it arrived, how- 
ever, the consulate had returned to American 
merchants all their notes and obligations but 
had retained those of Englishmen shipping un- 
der the American flag (cf the case of Eng- 
lish shippers at Foochow) On receipt of 
the Department's instruction, the consulate 
returned all obligations received under the 
provisional rules (Sept 9, 1853-Feb 9, 

1854) Those deposited between February 9 
and July Ig, 1854 were retained, pending sn- 
structions Murphy emphasized the fact that 
McLane as arbitrator served In his individu- 
al rather than his official capacity and ob- 
served that, although shippers had received 
a partial refund, the consumers in the 
United States had already absorbed the 
amount involved (a circumstance resembling 
the question of return of impounded process- 
ing taxes in the United States in 1936) 

Murphy was troubled by the Department's 
original reversal of arrangements made under 
Its own advice to encourage settlements by 
"mutual agreement" It should be kept in 
mind that during negotiations different 
taotais held office, Murphy felt that the in- 
cumbent at the moment was justified in asking 
for delay in his acceptance, in order to com- 
municate with his superiors, to whom he was 
strictly accountable for a conclusion of the 
matter in harmony with Chinese ideas — an es- 
sential phase of the question 

Another of Murphy's troubles was the 
threat of prosecution for return of the mon- 
eys held by the court, he sought from the 
Department a legal opinion as to his own dan- 
ger Enclosures with his letter supply cop- 
ies of much correspondence from American 
firms and yield information on recognition of 
the Chinese customhouse, responsibility of 
the British authorities for the provisional 
rules, the question of local Chinese sover- 
eignty during insurrection and foreign au- 
thorities' obligations under the treaties 
They also bear on the theory of adjustment 
of amounts of moneys due, and the Chinese 
government's relation to financial and mili- 
tary disturbances which damaged foreign 


trade Reference is made to a claim of the 
Chinese superintendent of customs for duties 
prior to September 5, 185S on ships not 
cleared (The usage of the port was to set- 
tle all duties at the time of clearance ) 
Further information appears concerning the 
cooperation of consuls in administration of 
the customs, with a chronology of various 
steps in the adjustments, recriminations be- 
tween Chinese and foreign officials and 
among the latter, shipments without formali- 
ties or payment of duties,^ comparison be- 
tween British and American accounts, amounts 
to be collected by the consulate from Ameri- 
cans and American firms under the award 
(over 118,000 taels , Russell and Company- 
leading with over 38,000 taels ) , and other 
Items (Comments and amounts are available 
in print in 35-2, S Ex Doc 22, I, 400- 
407 ) 

Mar 5, 1855 — An unsigned direction 
to Murphy, presumably from Parker, to return 
to American merchants the moneys paid in un- 
der the McLane award, Murphy's refusal to 
concur in Parker ’ s interpretation of the De- 
partment's letter of November 8, Parker's 
threat to suspend Murphy for "disobedience", 
argument over the legal question of whether 
or not McLane 's award was an award of Mur- 
phy's consular court (Murphy insisting that 
its having developed from formal proceedings 
in that court, under McLane' s eye, regular- 
ized it, Parker, in spite of its having been 
filed with the consulate, asserting that af- 
ter leaving the court it had never been re- 
turned), attempt to secure Parker's signa- 
ture to his letter, continuing delays, and 
asserted indirections and excuses by Parker ^ 

June 11, 1855 — Murphy's report of 
the absence in China of a diplomatic repre- 
sentative, there being no commissioner or 
secretary of legation actually functioning ^ 

June 15, 1855 — Letter of Commodore 
Abbot to Consul Jones at Foochow affirming 
the correctness and judiciousness of Murphy's 
course in the duty matter ^ 

Dec 31, 1855 — ^Murphy's letter (No 
S4) to Marcy, with enclosures, indicating 
lack of a reply to his request of February 


®For another instance of delay see Shanghai 01 (22, 6, p 558), Marcy to Murphy, Apr 6, 1866, supplying the 
consul with a copy of the Department's new directions of Oct 5, 1856, regarding duties (eee above, in the para- 
graph under Nov 7, 1854) 

^.SHj.PDth-Chim Herald of March 11, 1854, refers to the departure of two American vessels, under a notifi- 
cation by the United States consul of seceseion from the provisional compact, without payment or security (note 
also mchie, The Englishman, in. China. I, 149-150), 4,000 tons of tea and silk were then lying at Woosung to be 
shipped without duties, among the ships being the American Wild Pack; see also comment on the Helena 
Shanghai GL, Murphy to Marcy, Apr 2 and June 11, 1855 
%bld , June 11 

also Jones' letter to Abbot, June 12, 1855, from Foochow, with vigorous remarks about 

traders 
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regarding duty money in his charge, and re- 
porting delay in acceptance of it by the Chi- 
nese on account of changes of officers in the 
local administration The money was then 
still in the hands of the shroff of Russell 
and Company, since the consul had no place 
for it Russell and Company warned him that 
they would not be responsible unless it 
could be used in their business (an idea he 
could not entertain with propriety), the 
Oriental Bank would not accept it, on account 
of the unsettled state of affairs at Shang- 
hai, and Captain Pope of the U S Sloop 
Vandalia verbally declined to take it on 
board Consequently, Murphy appointed a re- 
ceiver to the United States consular court, 
Lewis Carr (the original American appointee 
to the foreign inspectorate, referred to in 
one source as having been connected with the 
Legation) — the only responsible American 
citizen at the port not interested Carr 
gave as security bills of exchange on London, 
question was raised about them in some quar- 
ters and Murphy declined to let one inquiring 
mercantile house inspect them. Commodore Ab- 
bot, given access to them, advised sending 
the first of exchange At this juncture the 
Chinese authorities decided to demand pay- 
ment ^ An enclosed copy of a letter of De- 
cember 29, 1855, from the Chinese authorities 
indicated their mystification over the delay 
in payment As Murphy's health seemed likely 
to require him to visit the United States, 
the wish was expressed that he have his gov- 
ernment end the matter and so permit a report 
to their superior officers and to the Emper- 
or, it was hoped that earlier Chinese delay 
in accepting the money would not be used as a 
subterfuge by merchants for non-payment The 
document in question gave Murphy high praise 
for his talent and virtue, noted that he was 
not a merchant like his predecessors and not, 
like them, "unavoidably influenced by improp- 
er motives", and asked that he return to the 
port for the reason that, in the opinion of 
Chinese officials and merchants, no other 
person could handle the matter as well as he 
Jan 1-Aug 6, 1856 — Murphy absent 
from Shanghai on a trip home Conference be- 
tween Murphy and Parker in the early part of 


January, before Murphy's departure from Hong- 
kong, and decision — on the basis of instruc- 
tions there received from the Department and 
an opinion of the Attorney-General (that 
McLane's award could not be set aside) — that 
Murphy should send word to Vice Consul Fish 
at Shanghai to pay the sums covered by bills 
of exchange, leaving the portion represented 
by duty receipts and a disputed amount due 
(in sycee, said the Chinese) from Heard and 
Company to be adjusted by Murphy on his re- 
turn, If agreeable to the Chinese authorities 
In accordance with this decision, therefore, 
a partial payment was made and a receipt for 
81,592 taels obtained, the Chinese officials 
making due allowance for expenses of safekeep- 
ing, in accordance with an understanding ^ 

Parker's attempt during Murphy's ab- 
sence to "review" McLane's award, leading 
(according to Murphy) to indignation against 
Parker on the part of the taotai, because of 
this commissioner's apparent eagerness to de- 
prive the Chinese of the money allowed by his 
predecessor, McLane Parker gave the impres- 
sion that he hoped to involve the native au- 
thorities in an apparent or partial refusal, 
in which case the sums in question would re- 
vert to the American merchants, whom Parker 
seemed anxious to oblige The commissioner ' s 
living at the firm of Russell and Company of- 
fended the Chinese, in view of the fact that 
at the time a Cninese subject had a claim 
against that house amounting to fifty thousand 
dollars, regarded by Murphy as properly coming 
before himself and the taotai but prejudiced 
by Parker’s having, assertedly, assumed super- 
visory jurisdiction over consulates — tanta- 
mount to "an absolute control" and involving 
the nation's honor ^ The commissioner's pres- 
ence appears to have been a genuine hindrance 
to successful dealings 

Apr 15, 1856 — Chinese receipt of bills 
of exchange in part payment 

Aug , 1856 — ^Murphy's need of new in- 
structions after his return from the United 
States, difference of opinion between Parker 
and Murphy over the former's instructions to 
the consul, based on a letter brought to 
Parker by Murphy from the Department of State 
and delivered the day of his arrival, August 4 


seemB to have been the practice for customs officers at Shanghai not to receive individual notes of mer- 
chants for over five hundred dollars but to accept Mils of exchange of some established bank Fairbank (CSPSR, 
XI, 86) states that at the beginning of 1855 Murphy invested the money, at 6^ 2d and 6s,, 5d per dollar, in 
sterling bills of exchange of the Oriental Bank Corporation and the Merchants Bank of India Fairbank further 
States that a year later these bills had lost about $10,000 in value 

^ 5 Shanghai CL , Murphy to Marcy, No 1, Sept 1, 1856, with ends , and No S, Sept 6, 1856 
• ^Ihid , Sept 1, 1856, with ends 

Murphy at this time criticized Parker's Chinese interpreter, iSiom he called a "scamp", and pointed to the 
commissioner's public attentions to the man as an offence to Chinese officials In his controversies with 
Parker, the consul may have suffered from undue personal irritation, but in nearly every Instance the reader's 
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Shortly afterward, in a letter to Murphy, 
Parker referred to receipt of such a comimi- 
nl cation by the latest mail — an assertion 
which led Murphy vigorously to recall that 
he had delivered it The consul asked for a 
certified copy of the instructions to Parker, 
inasmuch as the paraphrase was unsatisfacto- 
ry “ (It IS possible, of course, that Parker 
had received a second copy from the Depart- 
ment by mail ) Comparison with the import of 
the copy in the Department of State indicates 
that Murphy’s complaint actually arose as 
much from the fault of the Department’s com- 
position as from Parker's paraphrase ^ An 
ordinarily trivial matter in this instance 
assumed sharp importance 

Situation quiet at Shanghai with re- 
gard to the rebellion 

Autumn, 1856 — Renewed fear that dif- 
ficulties with the rebels might complicate 
settlement of the duty question, difficulty 
produced by the special problem of Heard and 
Company’s receipts 

December 26, 1856 — Murphy ' s report® 
of final settlement of the Chinese claim for 
duties, Sept 7, 1853-Jly 12, 1854 (recog- 

nized by a receipt from the taotai specifying 
that the settlement was complete, in accord 
with McLane’s award) Depreciation of the 
bills of exchange was accepted by the Chinese 
authorities as an offset to the cost of safe- 
keeping "The settlement of this question 
and the good understanding which prevails at 
this port is a most instructive commentary on 
the position we have, and do now occupy at 
the others, especially at Canton " 


The Special Case of Heard and Company 

A special difficulty arose in connec- 
tion with duties from this firm The consu- 
late had much interesting correspondence with 
Heard and Company (and H^etmore and Company), 
who maintained a strong difference of opinion 
with Murphy In January, 1855, the firm dis- 
puted the absoluteness of its part in the 


original agreement to submit the duty ques- 
tion to McLane’s arbitration and to abide by 
the outcome (The American merchants in 
agreeing had curiously, and perhaps presump- 
tuously, expressed confidence in what they 
termed McLane’s "repeated assurances” that 
he would conclude no "compromise less favor- 
able" to them "than could be obtained by a 
legal award", accordingly, they had agreed to 
be bound by "any arrangement" he might ef- 
fect ) Murphy replied in trenchant manner to 
what was substantially a request for a "jury 
after judgment" P 

This difficulty, presenting arguments 
of reason on both sides, related to eighteen 
receipts for over 8,000 taels bearing date 
prior to September 7, which the firm wished 
to have accepted instead of sycee At the 
beginning of the matter, i«e , before Septem- 
ber 7, 1852, there were eleven ships dis- 
charging and loading which obtained receipts 
from the government banker, these were never 
brought to the customhouse for clearances, 
as the eleven ships departed when the city 
fell Heard and Company held the receipts — 
taken, it seems, in the course of business 
for teas purchased before the downfall of 
the city (Sept 7) Since the shipments in 
question were not made until after September 
7, it was felt that the usage of the port 
( i e , payment of duties at the time of 
clearance) should not set aside the fact 
that the money was paid out in full before 
becoming due, and it was urged that the iden- 
tity of the ships and goods rather than the 
time of payment should prevail, and that the 
receipts should be accepted as cash under 
the award On the reopening of the custom- 
house on July 9, 1854, merchants were told 
that receipts issued before September 7 were 
"useless paper" ^ 

Shortly after his return to Shanghai, 
Murphy reported the failure of the Department 
to answer nis inquiry of February, 1855, re- 
garding the question of Heard and Company 
Even in view of the special circumstances and 
the possible equity of the firm’s case, he 


suspicion of Murphy's bias is modified or removed by the weight of evidence 
” ’5 Shanghai CL, Sept 6, 1856 

China PI, Marcy to Parker, No 5, May 16, 1856 
°5 Shanghai CL, lo 9, to Marcy, with ends 
Pg Shan^ai GL , Murphy to Marcy, No 11, Feb 23, 1855 

Shanghai GL, Murphy to Marcy, No 9, Dec 26, 1856, end , Lan to Murphy, Nov 30, 1856 Fairbahk states 
( GSPSR, XX) that, through Consul Murphy, McLane shOT.ed that only those duty receipts for items paid (by mer- 
chants concerned in the award) at interior customhouses or at Shanghai Sept 7, 1853-Jly 12, 1854, could be 
paid as cash to the superintendent of customs in part payment of the award 
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felt that it was not right to alter the arbi- 
trator's decision As previously stated, he 
brought bach to China from the Department a 
despatch for Parker, on the basis of which 
the commissioner gave him directions which he 
regarded as irregular and as requiring fur- 
ther instructions from Washington He as- 
serted that Parker's "review" of McLane's 
award was made without hearing the Chinese 
side of the matter, and quoted Parker as de- 
fending this review on the ground that 
McLane's literal directions, given just be- 
fore his departure from China, were written 
without opportunity to examine the facts or 
to consult the archives ^ The conflict in 
Murphy's mind between duty to American mer- 
chants and loyalty to national honor is evi- 
dent in his handling of the Heard case 

Finally, anxious to conclude the en- 
tire duty matter, attentive to Parker's ar- 
gments, and aware that no other nation had 
paid a penny, Murphy lessened his emphasis on 
Strict construction and decided to urge the 
Chinese officials to accept the receipts in 
question if he could do so without destroying 
confidence He had many interviews with the 
Chinese authorities, one of four hours He 
pointed out that these receipts had been ob- 
tained for mercantile and not for speculative 
purposes ® Although the receipt from the 
taotai for the general settlement stated that 
Heard and Company's payment was still owing, 
Murphy was willing to accept it, regarding 
the exception as "only a peculiarity of the 
Chinese in such matters", in view of the fact 
that the taotai was obliged to mention the 
point in orc.Gr to protect himself against his 
superiors In referring to the case the 
taotai told the Chinese governor, by way of 
excuse for Heard and Company, that it "really 
appeared that the house could not manage the 
payment" 


Note on Levies on Tea in Chekiang Province 
(Cf Chapter 12, note 52) 

"In Joint proclamation to all whom it concemeth, 

"Whereas, by the code of tariff regulations of 
the Board of Revenues, teas which are the product of 
the province of Chekiang must be provided with per- 
mits, in order to legalize the exportation of them to 


another province for sale, offences against this law 
coming under the head of smuggling illegal teas, the 
owners are punishable with the same penalties as for 
smuggling illicit salt, a rule which has never been 
departed from: 

"And whereas, of late, the number of permits 
issued by the board has been insufficient to meet the 
increasing consumption of teas, giving rise to legal 
proceedings, last year, against Tang-tai-ke, in the 
Wookan district of Hoochowfoo, in whose case upwards 
of 3,100 chests of tea belonging to him were seised ty 
the commissioner of silk whilst being smuggled out of 
the province, he was fined in the sum of 6,000 taels 
of silver, besides paying a contribution to the patri- 
otic fund of 14,000 taels of silver before the case 
could be settled 

"This said merchant and others, anxious to 
avoid further implications on this account from the 
want of permits, have justly solicited that a commit- 
tee be established in the capital of the province, 
with authority to issue government certificates which 
will enable them to export the teas, and they have ex- 
pressed a desire to defray the expenses attending the 
augmentation of the permits 

"We, the joint commissioners and Taoutae, hav- 
ing giving [given] the subject our redoubled attention, 
and with a view to fostering the revenue and benefit- 
ing the trade, and admitting the practicability of 
their suggestion, have received the sanction of the 
governor of the province on the report we laid before 
him of this plan in conjunction with the committee of 
public safety 

"A committee for the levying of the tea tax 
has 1h.is month been established in the capital of the 
province, Handbowj stamped certificates of the gover- 
nor of the province are issued to this committee, one 
of which is equal to ten yin or permits , each yin or 
permit being valued for 100 catties, which certifi- 
cates the exporters will hold as their authority 
Government stations have likewise been established at 
the most important passes, in order to maintain a 
proper control of the teas as they pass along 

" for every yin or permit of 100 catties they 
[the merchants] will pay 1 tael of treasury weight into 
the office of the committee of public safety, charged 
with the military expenditure for the national defenc- 
es, which is to Include barrier dues, permit fees, and 
all other charges, whereupon they are licensed to pass 
the teas out of the province 

"Teas from another province passing on transit 
through the province of Chekiang will simply require a 
stamped certificate of the governor of the province 


^And as stating that, in conference with McLane on the United States, he (Parker) had obtained the former 
commissioner's true view ( S Shanghai CL , Murphy to Maroy, Ho 1, Sept 1, 1856, with ends ) 

On the Heard and Company matter and concurrent difficulties see Fairbank's detailed narrative (op cit , IZ, 
86-88), including the firm's claim for damage to the Mermaid by a Chinese government vessel 

®From the discussions of this ease it appears that (Rov 31, 1854) there was in circulation $250,000 in duty 
receipts which had been selling at 50^ dlsoomt 

' ^3 Shanghai CL, Murphy to Marcy, No 9, Dec 26, 1856, with ends 
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they came from, the quantity being fotoid to correspond 
with that Inserted in the governor's certificate, the 
teas will have free permission to pass through without 
let or hindrance on the part of the custom-house ” 

(Confiscation and other punishments are men- 
tioned ) 

"These regulations will not affect those who 
by the old arrangement have applied to the Taoutae's 
ard Chekeen's offices for legal permits " 

"Let them take a warning from what happened to 
Tang-tai-ke By the present liberal arrangement, not 
more than 900 yin or permits, costing only 900 taels 
of silver, is all that was requisite to clear the 
whole of hiS cargo of tea, whereas, observe, he has 
had to pay, one way or another, no less than 20,000 
taels of silver 

"Were the old regulations to continue unamend- 
ed, and no government certificates delivered, then it 
is impossible to foresee where the example set hy 
Tang-tai-ke would stop We leave it to the merchants 
to decide which will be the safest course to pursue, 
or, in other words, who will be the gainer, and who 
the loser 

"It has come to our understanding that all 
the teas of Ningpo, Shanlung, Wanchow, and Taichow are 
exported direct by sea, in direct opposition to the 
legal prohibitions Parties who wish to export tea ly 
sea are bound by the same rule to make previous appli- 


cation at the provincial capital for government certif- 
icates, and before they can legally export them they 
must, by the tariff established for foreign trade, pay 
the export duties of Zt 5m for every yin of 100 cat- 
ties 

"All attempts at defrauding the revenue by giv- 
ing in light weights, or taking nearer and shorter 
roads in preference to the longer distance, (when the 
custom-houses are established) , shall, on detection, be 
dealt with with increased rigor 

"In every case when we find the merchant can 
be benefited by our support, we will never refuse it to 
him, in the hope of removing as many difficulties as 
possible out of his way But on the other hand it will 
be expected from the merchants generally, who live by 
the soil, and are daily deriving immense profit froii 
their trade, that, in gratitude to the imperial country 
in thus framing the new regulations on so moderate a 
scale, even at a time when the country is pressed down 
by enormous military expenses, they will cheerfully and 
readily come forward to meet the demands upon them, and 
that they will refrain from exposing themselves to the 
detention and annoyance [to] which any irregularities 
or evasions on their part would not fail to subject 
them, at the hands of the rapacious set of clerks and 
employes 

"Hienfung, 5th year, 3d moon, 2d day, (18to 

April )" 
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QUQTATIOJJS FROM THE PREFACE, LIST OF CHAPTERS, 
ANALYTICAL TABLE OF CONTENTS, AND SPECIMEN PACES 
(IN PARTS I-III), FROM THE ORIGINAL FORM 
OF THE STUDY 


Quotations from the Preface 

"Begun a dozen years ago, this inquiry 
has been completed by intermittent work at dif- 
ferent places Its original scope has been so 
broadened that the problem of most readers will 
be one of selection Therefore, in addition to 
the customary table of contents, a detailed an- 
alytical table of contents is provided This 
is more than a list of the many topics consid- 
ered, for it suggests the drift of most of the 
chapters The specialist with definite catego- 
ries in mind will find the index an aid to se- 
lective reading Examination of the index will 
show that, under certain headings, it also sup- 
plies guidance to scattered data on a few addi- 
tional subjects (e £ , 'Mechanics of Trade’ and 
’Merchants') to which it has not been possible 
to assign individual chapters Occasional at- 
tention, furthermore, has been given in the 
text or the footnotes to matters on the fron- 
tier of the subject, in order to facilitate new 
researches and to permit easy correlation with 
studies of other portions of Asia The out- 
standing points, however, are summarized in the 
Conclusion 

"The reference to possible new research- 
es requires amplification There are books of 
general interest — consumer's goods, as the econ- 
omists might say — and books of value only in. 
the preparation of other books — producer's 
goods Additional investigations would belong 
chiefly to the second class Some of these 
would make specific contributions which schol- 
ars and popularizers might appropriate, others 
would merely round out an area of knowledge 
Without attempting to decide exactly what the 
relative usefulness of additional studies would 
be, I have indicated in a number of places 
lines of inquiry which it has not been possible 
to exhaust in this work In a few instances 
the topics in question have been described in 
some detail In the index, a complete key to 
pages mentioning such leads appears under 'Re- 
search Topics', one of the headings which sup- 
plement the table of contents Most of these 
subjects will be found much less complex than 
the present investigation In the Bibliography, 
remarks are made on the importance of intelli- 
gent, selective editorial work, equally as val- 
uable as monographic research It would be 
gratifying if more members of the consular 
staff today, following the best examples of 


proper methodology, would add a scholarly luster 
to their national duties by editing the records 
(especially parts of the local correspondence) 
in their archives Some of these repositories 
have yielded remarkably good information for the 
present work 

"The material included in following 
chapters has offered many problems of selection 
and presentation Although most of the work has 
gone through several stages in condensation, 
much supporting evidence in the text and in foot- 
notes has been retained It is naturally impos- 
sible to predict uniformly which statements and 
topics readers with diverse interests may wish 
to question or follow up The employment of ci- 
tations in a work composed largely of cumulative 
effects requires a somewhat different principle 
from the use of them in writings more dependent 
on a limited number of single decisive statements 
or documents, as in certain types of diplomatic 
history Those who have no concern with foot- 
notes will find the text leasonably complete in 
itself 

"Besides support of the text, however, 
footnotes have other values, not the least of 
which IS their convenience as a means of getting 
into circulation scores of helpful, but obscure 
and unorganized, facts that otherwise would al- 
most certainly be ignored or overlooked for many 
years A prolonged research on such a subject 
as IS treated here requires no apology when it 
now and then incidentally performs the service 
of a reference work It should also lead in 
this way to a greater attack by scholars on the 
storehouses of information in Washington, D C 
and elsewhere, either by visits or by corre- 
spondence 

"By using diversity of narration the 
text takes into account the need of different 
classes of readers for unlike details Special- 
ists in one subject tend to assume that other 
specialists naturally possess the same background 
and point of view Nevertheless, it is surpris- 
ing how often what is obvious to one is unknown 
to the others, to say nothing of more general 
readers What, after all, is history without 
the reader’ His interest is not necessarily 
limited to the more usual concerns of profes- 
sional historians An 'outsider’ may rightly 
feel that the telling of any past ti’uth is 'his- 
tory' for him if, within the general limits of 
the theme treated and in accordance with the 
historical attitude and technique, it offers 
43S 
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something he wants to Enow or use 

"This work includes not only regional 
and international history, hut ’period-history' 
as well It attempts so to ground the reader 
In the life of hygone years that he may come to 
feel himself a part of the era He may, per- 
haps, fancy himself moving about acceptably on 
the mid-nineteenth century stage in Eastern 
Asia as an effective consul or a competent mer- 
chant, endowed with information, from many var- 
ied sources, greater than the average individu- 
al at the time could command Use of examples 
and cases enables him vicariously to experience 
history as well as to read it Oversimplified 
narratives do not serve the purposes of period- 
history, which embraces both constant and shift- 
ing features Believers in extremely sublimated 
history should find the analytical table of con- 
tents sufficient They will also avoid appar- 
ently diffuse passages and those repetitions 
which result from a need of emphasis in presen- 
tation or of describing new bearings of old 
facts 

"What has been said about supporting 
evidence applies to use of quotations By its 
very nature an account of 'relations' is apt to 
involve a study of opinion While innumerable 
effective quotations have been summarized or 
Ignored, others have been employed as indispen- 
sable reminders of the spirit of the age The 
historian of a period remembers, as he writes, 
that intervening occurrences or facts and recent 
investigative methods and concepts were not the 
property of the years in question It follows 
that his narrative should saturate the reader 
with the facts and ideas of the period and 
should for a time circumscribe him with its lim- 
itations This psychological subtraction is a 
difficult and complex operation Even tempora- 
rily it IS not easy to live by paradox and to 
share both the reactions of an 1850 man and the 
ideas of 1928 The time-focus requires frequent 
ad;justment 

"In this adjustment quotations assist 
Paraphrase, like excessive condensation, often 
creates a cloud between reader and subject, too 
great a price to pay for a breezy brevity or a 
spurious finality The determination and choice 
of facts and the writing of them as history, 
moreover, are to some extent an act of faith, 
too seldom permitting unqualified affirmations 
and denials It is well to keep the reader in 
frequent contact with the sources — representing 
the natural substance of history rather than 
remarks about it It has even seemea expedient 
at times to allow the method and the editorial 
procedure of the source-book to modify the less 
direct approach of formally written history, 
particularly in view of the fact that no sepa- 
rate source-book is likely to be prepared for 
this interesting field and period This pro- 
cedure will be observed not only in appendices, 
but also in still more convenient chapter-end 
notes and in portions of the text 


"The amount of attention given to picto- 
rial and other visual material and the descrip- 
tions in the narrative are designed to serve the 
same purpose, namely, to enable the reader tc 
keep the story in its setting He will find ar 
extension of this remark at the beginning of the 
last section (K) of the Bibliography " 
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Rules — ^Variety and Uncertainty — ^Review 
of Earlier Comments on the Duty Question 
— Straits Ports, Consular Responsibility, 
Smuggling, Fear of Old and New Exactions 
— Disagreements Among American Officers, 

Weakness of Chinese Customs Personnel — 
Non-treaty States and the Duty Question, 

Duties and Trade, "Policy” and Trade — 

Claims and Satisfaction of Other Demands I 

— Special Circumstances and Requirements | 

— Violent Differences of Opinion — Inter- 
pretations of Law — ^Attention Directed to 
Consular and Mercantile Correspondence at 
Shanghai, 1852-1854 — A Case History from 
Consular Experience, Chronology and Ab- 
stracts— The Shanghai Case History Con- 
cluded, Importance of Specific Events, a 
Test of Consular Qualities 

Note on Levies on Tea in Chekiang 
Province 


Chapter 48, Consular Qualities and 

Views 11S4— 1140 

American Consuls as Typical Rep- 
resentatives of Their Countrymen — The 
Da lemma of Able Consuls, Their Consular 
Careers Interpreted — Qualities and Atti- 
tudes Reviewed — A Small Group with Marked 
Native Ability and Vigor, — Education and 
Scholarly Interest, — Imagination and Cre- 
ative Gifts, — Personal Stability, — Admin- 
istrative Effectiveness and Patient Coop- 
eration, — Knowledge of the Orient, Mean- 
ing of the Term, — Personal versus Public 
Interest, — Geographical Background of Con- 
sular Officers, — Strength of Influence, 
and Adjustment to Needs of the Time and 
Place, — General or Group Views 

The Goal of Parts I~III Now Reached, 

Their General and Comparative Treatment of 
Consular and Commercial Affairs Against a 
National and International Background, 

Narrative and Statistical Histones of 
Ports in Part IV 

Part IV, Consular and Commercial History* 

Chapter 49, General 1147-1153 

Selection of Material — Arrange- 
ment of Ports in Related Groups — Unsatis- 
factorlness of Some Ports — Consular and 
Commercial History of Each Port, Special 
Topics, and Chronologies, Appointees, Sta- 
tistics — The Shortcomings of Statistics 
in Eastern Asia and the United States — 

Use of Comparative Figures, the Place and 
Character of American Trade — Investments 
and Losses Difficult to Reckon — An Early 
Critic 

Chapter 50, Canton and Shanghai 

Change Positions 1154-1218 

Canton Loses Its Control of the 
Occidental Ocean Trade of China 

An Account of Canton — Its Spe- 
cial Position, Continued Foreign Desire 
to Enter the Native City — Whampoa — Review 
of Difficulties After the Treaties — Cush- 
ing’s Attention to the Security of Amer- 
icans, General Influence of Anglo-Chinese 
Disputes — Disturbances at Whampoa, 1854- 
1855 — Failures of Wetmore and Company and 
Nye Brothers and Company — The Arrow War 
and Some Effects on American Interests — 
Locations of the Consulate — Where Should 
the New Foreign Section at Canton Be Lo- 
cated*? — Protection of Equal Rights of 
Americans at the Customhouse, 1859-1860 
— American Consular Officers at Canton — 

Change in Commercial Status of Canton 

Mechanics of Commerce at Canton 
■ — ^American Commerce In Second Place — Fig- 
ures for Certain Years 1845, — Arrival of 
the Midas , — 1854,-1856, 1858, — 1859, — 

1360 — 1845-1860 


* Published, viith alterations, in the present volume, as Chapters 14-21 


^Revised as the present Appendix 11 
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Shipping in 1858 

Conditions Affecting the Later 
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Silk, Prices — Silks to the United States, 

1857 — Uncertainty, 1847-1848, Commodi- 
ties — Imports on Some American Vessels in 
1849 — Gain in 1850 and 1851 — Disturbances 
and Fluctuations from 1853 — Murphy’ s Op- 
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— Factors Unsettling Commerce, 1858, Wide 
Responsiveness of the Shanghai Market — Ex- 
planation of a List of Imports in the First 
Half of 1858 — Comment — ^Figures for 1858 
and 1859 — Improvement in 1860, in Spite of 
Foreign and Domestic Hostilities 

I860 — Canton and Shanghai Had 
Changed Positions 

Chapter 51, Two Outposts Macao and 

Hongkong 1S19-1255 

Two Detached Portions of China, 

Their Varying Characteristics — Interest 
of Americans in Hongkong and Macao, the 
Naval Depot 

(Macao) The Port, Liberalizing 


Pages 

of Portuguese Policy and Termination of 
Chinese Customs — ^Macao vs. Hongkong, Some 
Commercial Changes — Increase of American 
Tonnage — The Coolie Traffic in the Com- 
merce of Macao — Officers of the American 
Consulate — De Silver and Rawle, the Naval 
Depot Again, the Salary Question — Nye as 
Vice Consul, Portuguese Administration 
and Jurisdiction 

The Colony of Hongkong — Influence 
of the Chinese in and about Hongkong — In- 
fluence of Hongkong on the Chinese — Popu- 
lation, American Representation, Mail 
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— Consular Officers, Corrections 
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Comparisons, Americans Again in Second 
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Chapter 52, Intermediate Ports in 
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in Securing a Consul, Jones, Dunn, and 
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— Unreceptive Local Authorities, Changing 
Prefects — ^American Shipping and Trade Re- 
viewed 
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[ 11 ] 

Coast with the pacifla and with Eastern Asia grew constantly more 
Intimate and complex :phe first vessel sent from Portland to 
China, the Emma Preston , set out for Honglcong near the end of 
January, 1851, and arrived April 1 During the eleven month? 
from September, 1863, to July, 1854, one vessel cleared from the 
Columbia for Australia and one for the Sandwich Islands, out of 
one hundred and eighty-four (all but five for San Pranclsco) 

Commercially, however, the Western route to the Orient 
was not quite complete with the growth of the Pacific communities 
and the use of Panama The question of transcontinental trans- 
portation remained Surely the need was so great 
Transoon- and the issue so clear that it woxUd be settled 

tlnantal forthwith This was not to be the case Not only 

EaUways did intermediate obstacles appear, but "the poll- 


[N S9 oont ] 

of the Paeifio , UII, Ho 6 (June 16, 1924), 126 One of these firms, Parrott 
sad Company (186S), was fouadod bj John Parrott, formerly Ifolted States consul 
at Hazatlan, llexLoo, who there had made a fortune which he Invested In busi- 
ness In San Franclsoo In addition to his powerful banh he had important oos^ 
nerelal connections with the londou and San Francisco Bank, ltd ; the writer 
is informed that this Is the lineal predecessor of the present Bank of Cali- 
fornia 

31 Star Marine Journal. Jan 25, 1861 Oregon lleekly limes, June 26, 1851 
Ihese two namea indloate the same paper The secono reference auggeats Febru- 
ary 1 as having been the date of departure The arrival of this vessel was 
reported by the brig Amason. from flhampoa to Portland direct, in eiity days, 
with a cargo consigned to S Norris and Company For tMs item the writer Is 
indebted to Miss Hallie B Pipes of the Oregon Hietorical Society, Portland 

According to E W Wright, in Lewis & Drvden' s Marine History of Idie Pa- 
cific Northwest (Portland, 1896), pp 37 and 69, the brig Amazon was the first 
vessel to reach Portland from the Orient, arriving in 1851 from l^iampoa, and 
the Louisiana sailed on her second trip (with Oregon pine) for China in 1852 
(See below, p 69 ) For the Crosbys see Clinton A Snowden, History of Wash- 
inntott. II, 466-464 this writer affirms that Captain Nathaniel Crosby, Jr , 
took the first cargo of spare to China from Uilton, Oregon, early in 1852 and 
another cargo from Olympia, Washington, in the fall of the same year, he died 
at Hongkong in 1866 

In 1854 the ship John N (7) Bosalen. Emerson master, left Puget Sound for 
Hongkong by way of San Francisoo and was abandoned, with eleven feet of water 
in her, at Cuam, the crew proceeded to Hongkong in the clipper ship Beniamin 
f.Tmnnal of a Voyage ) The brig Orbit (purchased ty Leonard and Green) 

operated in the Sandwloh islands and China trade for several years, in the 
fifties, under Captain M 0 Erskine (but see also Appendix 4 B) j the Live 
Yankea sailed from Puget Sound for China with lumber in 1855 (Wright, op 
Pit , 58, cf also ibid , 26n ) In the summer of 1869(7) the Iconlum. Henstla 
master, left Amoy for a round voyage to Puget Sound (2 Amoy GL. Hyatt to 
Cass, Ho 11, Aug 1, 1869 ) Ho consistent record of such voyages has been 
proparefl 

a 8 Monthly Wev , XII, No 12 (Dec 15, 1925}, 274 In the Fraser River boom 
of 18S8 many passengers were carried on vessels figuring in the Asiatic trade, 
BUOh as the Live XanVee, the Golden State, the Adelaide (blc ) , and the Ssmia 
(Wright, 00 elt , 69 ) 


[19] 

Australian castle, Australia, gave impetus to business there 
Coal and also afforded freights from Sydney for Ameri- 
can ships in the Bast, creating a flattering pros- 
pect for the large tonnage seeking employment 

Manila ropes enjoyed a lively market at San Francisco as 
early as 1862, bringing a high price During the course of -Hie 
period, hemp from Manila reached the Dnited States The sugar 
trade period of the Sandwich Islands began in the 
Phillppins early fifties,*® the introduction of steam power 
iBlandB and (1858) and of centrifugal machines resulted in 
Sandwich the manufacture of a quality of sugar superior to 
Islands the earlier crude product While many whal- 


8 c Bulletin of The Alness Blab Soe , Jan , 1952, p 8 At San Franoifloo, 
In 1849 (chiefly Jan to Apr ), average wholesale prices (auction sales) of 
some Far Eastam products were as foUowat ground dovaa (lb ), ♦ 60-|l 00} 
cinnamon (lb ), | 154 26j ginger (lb }, | 26-* 85j presexTad ginger (ease), 
*10-*16} bottled anatard (dosea), *5^} one-quarter pound paokagee of bbb- 
tard (dozen), *2 S0-*4, nutmegs (lb ), *2 50-*5 60} pepper (lb ), * 09-* 12j 


ground pepper (lb ), $ 25-* 50} Manila cigars, No 2 (1,000), $20-*66 (Month - 
ly Rev , XII, No 8, Aug IS, 1925, p 174 ) A comparative table (ibid , 176) 
of highest prices reached by variouB eommoditles, 1850-1855, shows Californians 
paying 22 cents a pound for flour In 1852 China rice rose from 7 cents (1860) 
to 30 cents (1852), and then held between 10 and 12 cents, priced below Caro- 
lina rice in 1850, it led that article in 1855 Manila sugar stood at 12 cents 
In 1860, at 21 cents in 1862, and at SO cents in 1SS3 Sydney coal mounted 
from *15 a ton in 1850 to *20 in 1861, *57 in 1852, and *40 in 1855 Green tea 
Bold at 70 cents a pound In 1854 and at 60 cants in 1856, idiile black tea 
brought SO cents and 42f cants 

Various hemp products had long been taken The log book of the ship Delhi 
(Manila, 1844-1845) shows that after discharging paint oil, matches, barrels of 
beef and ballast, the vessel loaded rope mats, eoffee, molasses sugar, sapan 
wood, rice, stores, etc 

Imports into the United States from the Philippine Islands in 1845 and in 
1880 were *635,059 (*661,156 dutiable) and *2,886,106 {*2,795,739 dutiable), 
respactively, exports to the Philippine IslandB were *125,578 ($119,285 domes- 
tic) and *364,603 (*861^895 domestic) , respectively Gold and. silver ware in- 
cluded in these figures For the Hawaiian trade the figures ware imports, 
*1,566 {*So6 dutiable) end *634.745 (*296 014 dutiable)} exports, none given 
and *859,345 (*549,372 domestio) — imports 8X0eed.ing exports through 1854, drop- 
ping below ejports through 1860 and soon again eioeedimg exports (56-1 H 
Poo 15. Pt 6, 1571, 1373 Part LI, pp 3142, 3149, supplies wholesale prioes 
of commodities, including those from Asia, in London and Manchester, 134S-1SS0, 
and wholesale prlcas of commodities In the United States, 1840-1899, with 1860 
prices as a base ) 

In leRoy' a The Americans in the PhilipolneB. I 55ff , are many facts re- 
garding early nineteenth century activity of foreigners in the Philippine 
Islands Soma of these would provide comparison with early foreign trade in 
China Of the dozen foreign shipping and commercial houses at Mani la in 1342 
only two were American, these were credited with the development of abaoa (Ma- 
nila hemp) into an Inporbant export article, which finally was put on a paying 
basis whan new privileges were given in 1863 
aejohnson, Com 0 8 . II, 50 It has been asserted that the first 

[45 J 

culties and questions to arise Why should a consular 


besides such other oonpeneation as might be allowed him legally The arrange- 
ment wuB not a satisfactory one In spite of the fact that the act' of June 22, 
1860 provided that in relation to the exereise of extraterritoriality the word 
"oonaul” meant "eonaul-genoral, vioe-oonaul-general, consul, or vice-consul'’, 
there was some question as late as 1875 as to whether a consular agent was a 
judicial officer; an adverse decision was made at that time (Moore, Digest. 
II, 62S The subsequent developments in extraterritorial theory appear in 
Moore's work ) A consular agent operated within the district of his principal, 
but at places different from the location of the latter, where American mer- 
chant VBBselB or travoUera resorted or there were other Amerloan interests 
Except in oases of absolute necessity he had to be an American citizen, he had 
no right to appoint a sub-agent pf hie own (Oa theee points see Con Regs . 
1656. 21-22, and ch 71 ) 

A dewitv consul, subordinate to a consul, exercised such consular powers as 
his principal assigned him at the place of reaidenoe of the latter, the ap- 
pointment being Justified only in case of the principal' B illness or on account 
of his inability to give attention to the specified tasks While in an emer- 
gency a deputy consul might be appointed to act prior to confirmation by the 
Pepartnent of State, the nomination was supposed to be commmlcated to it (For 
an example of approval see Con Inst . Hongkong. 21, p 397, letter to James 
Keenan, Oct 19, 1855 ) It was provided that, after the conflnnatioa arrived, 
the local authorities should be informed and that their recognition should be 
sought A consul was reaponelble for his depuly's acts 

Appointed on the same conditions, vice consuls and vice oomiaerolal agents 
were substituted tsmporaxily to fill the places reBpectively of consuls and 
commerolBl agenta during the absence of either of these (But for another, and 
informal, use of the term "vioe consul" see below, p 472n , of , in addition, 
16 China Dip Pea . oncloaviroE 2a and 2b with deepaAoh No 10, Fob 26, 1858, 
Heed to Cass ) Vice ooneuls were not at first Buppoeed to exercise judicial 
authority (Con Inet , wiTumn- — ^ig, 5, p 523, to Townsend Harris, Aug 12, 
1854 ) For controversy concerning a ohenge on this point see pp 471-472, be- 
low} for a favorable view of their right of Con Eegs , 1856. 217-219, and 
Bentley, Digest of the Official OTilmnna , 135 Section 15 of the act ap- 
provlsd August 18, 1856 provldad that vios consuls and vioe commercial agents 
should be paid the whole of the prlnelpal officer' e oompensation, or such part 
as the President might determine, any remainder being given to the regular in- 
cumbent For a slightly earlier Opinion on pay of vioe oonsuls and acting 
consuls, see Moore, Dlaest. V, 148-149 

The appointment of members of the otiisx olaBsee mentianed in the text is 
diBCuseed subsequently in connection with speclflo instances 

The act of 1856 authorized the President to forbid any principal or subor- 
dinate consular officer engaged in trade to oontlnua In his business activity, 
and to requlxe a boiul of him The President, who was empowered to fix conaulu 
axeae or districts, was given some latitude as to what type of officer should 
be assigned to a given pUoe (Sec 3 ) 



CLIPPERS AND CONSULS 


On some of the foregoing pointe see Shoppawi, op OLt , 419 , 420 j Cga, 

Rb»b ■ ia..e. 25-uO, and Jones, as cited 

In his inportaat igT«rii;tioe AgentB In AmBrlcan foreign. aala-feionB (Boltlnore, 
etc , 1929), Henry U Wrlston irltaB of addiUoiua funerblonB (as "Bpaelal 
agunts*') of certain oonstOar officers — pp 168, 177-lfiO, £47, OTto although 
he seems (l78) to rogsri coamerctal agents as special agettta, ho pasaas i>y Col- 
lins in Kastern Siberia (on regular ealary) and Rica at Hakodate Ho glTos 
Consul Murphy the status of special agent (792n. ) In the setilaiaent of tha duty 
question at Shani^Jal Wnlght'fl The Gontrol of Raerlean ramigB B^tlpiig . bears 
(pp 325-SE9ff ) on speeial nlBBlone and agents 
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Careful scrtitlny In oommittee may he more important than extended 
debate on the floor This is not to say, howe-cer, that the final 
bill was perfect, or that most members of Congress gave it sus- 
tained attention ““ * 

Distribution of Interest la shown by an earlier adverse 
vote taken in the Senate on June 8, when Senator Davis (Mass ) 
moved consideration of the bill This vote is available for anal- 
ysis Yeas were fifteen and Nays seventeen, show- 
Dlstrlbutloa lug five Democrats -voting for -the motion and fif- 
of Votes— by teen voting against it^ with ten Whigs votiiig ^ea 

Party, Kagioa, and one voting Hay One opposing Senator was of 
and lateroBt uncertain party status Two rough divisions of 
States into North and South and into East and West 
(ainost equivalent to Atlantic seaboard and. non-Atlantic seaboard) 
show that there were eight Northern votes for and seven against 
the bill, and seven Southern votes for and ten against it, while 
there were twelve Eastern votes for, with eight against, and three 
■Western votes for, with nine against it States possessing nota- 
bly strong interest in Oriental commerce show only four adverse 
votes, cast by Democrats It is natural to surmise that doubts as 
to the legal, rather than the consular, aspect of the bill in- 
clined these four men. to oppose it, but examination of the record 
yields no evidence on. this point Ibe four, like all but five of 
those voting, were lawyers *® 

iotbere iB ia-ieroBt la -bhe attitude of Senator Lewis Oass (Itloh ) who ms 
later, as SeurB-tary of State, to be Intiaa-bely aaeoeiated with cohsuIbt adaln- 
Istratioa On one scoasloe be offered -the main objection to the bill because 
be feared that it would laterfora wi-tb action upon otbar matters in which be 
was Intereeted (Cong Clobe. SO-1, 649 ) Calboun, who had baen a Soera-tary 
of S-tate, voted against tbs bill at one stage, and Webster, again to hold that 
office, voted for it at -tbs ease time Ibe writer has oacountared no study of 
the rela-tlon, If any, between an executive >s or a diplomat's -views on foreign 
affairs and bis ideas 4n -the aubject as a legislator 
®^Xbe Tea.B and Bays on the vote were called for by Badger of N Ca Not all 
the sta-tes show a vote Ysas i P B Atebiaon (whig, Ko ); C 5 A-thertoa (Uan- 
oorat, N H ), G E Badger (if , H Ca ), H S Baldwin (W , Conn ), J M Bop- 
rlen (ir , Ga ), A P Butler (D , S Ca ) John Davis (W , Nasa ) S W Downs 

(D , la jj H M T Bun-fcer (D , Va ), J H Millar (W , N J ), J M HHob 

(D , Oopn J , P Spruance (If , Del ), J R Dnderwood (W , BCy ) , ft TTphaB (W , 

Vt 5» B WatatBr (W , Haas ) Wavs ' ^ H Benton (D , Mo ), S Borland (D , 

Ark ), J W Bradbury (d , Me )) S Brease (E , 111 ), J C Calhoun (D , S 
□a ), S Cameron (D , Ba ), Jefferson DsvIb (B , Mias ), W L Dayton (If , 

H J ), E S DidHnaon (B , !t r ), J A Dix (D , H f ), A felcb (O , 

Mlob ), E H Lewis (E , Ain ), T J Euak (E , Tex ) if K Sobeetian (D , 

Ark ) B L Turney (D , term ) J D ffestoott (D , KLa ), D L Yulee ( — , 

Ela 5 vote may not ba regarded as indicative of positlonB on -the final 

form of the bill 

®®Of tho -Sro phyBlolans one (fran Pa ) voted Yea and the other (from Ark ) 

voted Kayj the cue merchant (firom Del ) present voted Tea and -the edltor-bns- 
laasB man (from Ps ) end the aoldler-plan-ter (from Miss ) voted Nay 

No attempt is made -to follow through with an aoalysta of all pertinent 
votes, including those on the in-tersB-tdrig subject of eonaular appointments 
(Of the various Execatlve Jonmede of -the Senate ) 


vessels (The Dutch flag covered the flags of Asiatic princes 
which -were placed on the same footing as the Dutch flag ) Article 
IV made the Island-fco-island trade a part or the cousting trade 
and reserved this to Dutch vessels ’’ Although Article 

7 w I regretted to find [at Batavia] -that -the Eutdh colonial ayatem of 
motwopoly bad confined the oarryiag trade of Java almost ckolnaivelT to thalr 
own -veSBela, though evidently -to the injury of tbs general oomsorce of the 
lElaod Our countrymen. Juwmrer occasionally BUCOSCd la procuring port of m 
cargo here, filling -up at Manila & -the other ports of the China Sea s (Copy 
of J MoKeever, T S Ship Bt. Louie, off Valparaiso, May 17, 1845, to Ooumo- 
dore PaxJcer, wi-tb Ho El, Foxhali A Parker, tl 8 Erlga-te Brandywine. Valpa.- 
rslBo, Key 26, 1846, to Ibson, in deBpatubas in. -tbs Havy Department, East Yadln 
Sguadron. Com E A Parker Feb 27. 1846 to Beat 26. 1B46 ) At this time a 
-treaty of commerce and navigation of 1859 govamad relations between -the Hni-tod 
Sta-tes and the HethorlsiidB In Enrope, Artielee I and II were amended by tbe 
con-ventioB of 1852 

At Ba-tavia, Bhipmeats -to -the United States were always mode in vesssls sent 
out for -that purpose) they were chartered in -the ITni-ted S-fca-les, the freight end 
-the insurance heihg fixed there Coamlseicn chargee -tb,.re were ^ per cent oo 
-the invoice -value, purchases were direct from -the owner, wl-thowt brokers Cof- 
fee sent to -the Dnited G-ba-bes in tbe first half of 18E4 ranged in price from 
9 9/ia cents a pound -bo loj- cents In -the first half of the period at least, 
exports from Java -to -bhe United Sta-tes showed great nuotaa-thOBB 

At padang, Suaa-tra, -the saae aommeroial regnla-tlons applied as on -the 
island of Java and most of the -trade was by way of Java Duties on AmeriCBA 
produce and manafacturaB were 24 and 26 per cent, after adding SO par cent -ho 
■tba invaiOB on all artitSies but cottons, being double -the rate on -the sane ar- 
ticles from the Netherlands (Naval stores, an exception, paid 12 per oent 
du-ty ) Export dutdes on goods sent to foreign connliies ware also twice -those 
on goods Beat -fco HoUana, Irroapeotlve of -the flag of the vaeeel At Padang, 
coffee was solC only at public auction at quaxterly sales there ware no ex- 
change transactions and no f inan cial facilitlss It was repor-ted (1855) -that 
trade -bbers in -the chief American import, aot-fcon, -would flourish in -the absence 
“ dlsorimiaa-tlmg- da-ttee Du-tstes on «u^»ortB werei ooffee, 12 per cent] p^per. 


e par cent, India rubber, 2 per oant, nu-toegs and raaea, P“-™d 
cassis, 40 cants for each 1S6 pounds, rattans, 6 cents for each 156 pounds, a 
Addi-tional, 5 per cent afi per du-ty (Cpai .Rgl8 , III, 191 ) 

aeefia tariff data, flomaiihat Bimilar in (jharacter, and showing again the 


the Ship H Bussell a similar claim (J456 05) agaiast the same 
company On January 28, 1855 H VI HubbeLl, for Aymor and Compa- 
ny of New York, was allowed $292 in a $7,000 damage suit against 
King and Company These three suits brought the consulate only 
57 in fees 

On August 19, 1851 a letter to the Speaker of tne House 
showed that no judicial fees had been received at Shanghai during 
the year past. Indeed the answers to the Legation's circ-ular of 

Deoemher 12, 1B50 showed no fees at any consulate 
Other Cases, Eecelpts at Shanghai in 1863 were $373, which sum 
and Fees Was paid out for expenses, nine cases are record- 
Tbrougbl864 ed In five of these tbe United States prose- 

(Bhangbal) cuted A brief summary indicates their character 

attempted robbery (S, each bringing conviction, 
with brief sentences and one fine — not collected), stealing 
clothes from a messmate (1, with two weeks imprisonment), inducing 
seamen to desert (l, $200 fine or one month imprisonment, and de- 
portation in either case, the man was Imprisoned but escaped), 
loss of goods received into the defendant's boat (S, one verdict 
for defendant and one for plaintiff) , striking a seaman on ship- 
board f&, fines of $5 and $10), and mutiny and larceny on ship- 
boara (1, the case of John Jackson, sentenced, to imprisonment for 
one year and’ — in the absence of a jail — confined on the Saratoga 
and later sent home on the Snow Squall to complete his sentence) 

In 1854 (from March 6) receipts at Shanghai -were $379 44, 
there were fines for at least t-wo assault cases Between March 1 
and December SI, 1864 the consular court at this port entertained 
twenty-four eases, in nine of which the Chinese Imperial Collector 
of Customs stood as plaintiff against American merchants and firms 
for debt There were fo-ux oases Involving larceny and rioting 
or both (plaintiffs being an Englishman in one suit, two Chinese 
in another, an American in a third, and the English and American 
police of Shanghai in the last) , two each of debt, assa-ult (with a 
Chinese as plaintiff in each instance), damage by collision,®®® 
and running a frigate ashore (both of the same substance), and one 
each of mutiny, breach of contract, and breach of regulations 
(with a Chinese officer as plaintiff) The suit of the consul of 
France (for the officers of a French frigate) against Leconte, a 
United States pilot, for running the frigate aohore was once post- 
poned and was later dismissed with an award of costs to the de- 
fendant, Captain Buchanan of the United States Ship Susouehanna 
was awarded the verdict in a suit for damage by collision entered 
by British consignees of a certain ship One American lost his 
action against another American for debt In all other instances 
plaintiffs won their cases, one of these was the suit of the con- 
signees of an English ship against Captain MoCluney of the TJnited 
States Ship Bowhatan In the s-ult (debt) of the American execu- 
tors of H G Wolcott against the creditors and assignees (DBA 

E Ex Bob 128. 109) a .■nienfVin-i nr. 

3»a65-2, B Ex Doo 22. I, p SB8, -this refereaoe gives naoes of plaintiffs 
and defeoden-ts 

ssbuafeCTed to Commissioner BcLena, by mutual agreement, under Section 20 of 
-the act of Augns-fc 11, 1646, and deolded by kha In «u award (olsewherB doBorlbed) 
dated K)-vomber 25, 1864 These defendants vers Russell and Co , Smith, "-'"it 
and Oo , Bull, Hye and Co , A Hoard and Oo , Yfatmora and Oo , Hiram Fogg and 
Oo , Ha 0 Pierce Frank Fostorj and F D WilllainB (55-2, S Ex Doc 22. I, 


S90-S91, at also 447 Sane detedls are given ) 

320IS his Fir testera Trade Rou-tea and Cargoea (advance ns , p 14) Gala re- 
ports the oass (Shanghai, rummBr of 1864) of the ramatog of the Amarioan mer- 
chantsan Ihomae ...N Sears by the British wax vessel Styx i -the oonsular ooumt, 
pxesunahly British, promptly oonflrmed the master 's own eatimate of -ttie damage 
The United Slatwa Bloop-of-wap Vandalle. in port, eupplled spare rigging, paid 
for by the cap-tain of -tbs Seare by a draft on his owners, Messrs Bacon, in 
favor of the Treaenry in Hashing-ton 
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squadron, and this officer, wrote Keenan, declared that to his 
definite knowledge Parker's action outragaqusly exceeded his in- 
structions, he advised Keenan to refuse to comply with the order 
and to demand -that Parker show his instructions This Parkdr re- 
fused to do, he denied that there -yrere any charges against Keenan 
and attempted to mollify him in strangely inconsistent language 
He finally withdrew his let-fcer to Keenan, until the Department of 
State had made a Judgment In the case, fop the consul wad pre- 
pared to defy -the order requiring -the surrender of his archives 
Subsequently the discussion, -was continued in -unhappy manner, with 
preparation of sworn affidavits on both sides Keenan believed 
that Parker was angered by the news that he was to ba supplanted 
by a successor, and -was determined to terminate Keenan's consular 
service while he could 


a® Keenan asBerted -that Parker eVen gave him a letter to -the poatmaater at 
Bongkona eeking the latter to wl-tiilraw hie deapatefa No 25 to the Deptw-tmont. 
whleh reU-tad to the affair, and that he dll eo, retiming the daepateh to 
P^^ker (SJoHiacosgm, No 42, May 18, 1857 ) itarcy's instniction to Parker 
(No 9, Fab 2, 1857) g-tated tha-k- -there ware aueh erouade for aptn-ehendine 
ihe chas^ges a^saiuet JEoeir - a a, , ^ . c 
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to place in Parken's hand a letter rsmoTlng the oonsul — "to be dellTered or 
forrarded to him in case you should ascertain to your satisfaction that ha 
bore the American flag or that he had any agency In displaying our flag on 
that occasion" or that he had taken part in the military operations about Can- 
ton f l (ihlaa Dip Inst ) 

The OTerland Friend of China (Ho 9, Sat , May 9, 1857) printed on its ed- 
itorial page a vigorous unsigned denial of the story about Keenan which praised 
his courage in bringing back to safety the sailor whose naral superiors bad 
allowed him to enter the city, and asserted that Keenan, unlike some others, 
was In private dress As it happened, the American flag was officially plant- 
ed on the walls of Barrier Forts near Canton during hostiUties on HoTembor 20 
and on November 21, 18S6 (Papers of A B Foote, Foote to Armstrong, Hov 26, 
1856 ) 

On March IS, 1866 Parker had written to the Secretary of the Havy in sup- 
port of Keenan for the place of permanent naval storekeeper at Hongkong, the 
dutlee of which the incumbent, De Sliver, had temporarily transferred to Keen- 
an, he referred to the inadequacy of Keenan's support, defended the combination 
of the post with the consular positron, citing the precedent of De Silver at 
Macao, and expressed "great confidence" in Keenan on the basis of personal ac- 
quaintance (35-2, S. Em Doe 22. II, 768-759 This document, II, 1319-1320, 
1385-1399, supplies conveniently much of Parker's and Keenan's conflicting ar- 
gument on the flag luoldent It presents an interesting. If ineonolusivo, study 
of evideuoe, oompllcatad iy the presence of excitement and Intoxication — al- 
though Keenan seems to have been sober Apparently, agreement was impossible 
on soma vary simple but material details, tbs same oocurrenoes giving contrary 
Impressions to different witnesses, interpreted perhaps according to varying 
personal feelings and interests Some bits of evidence regarded as contradic- 
tory at the time may well have been complementary ) 
siDennett, however, states (192) that Parker retired by his own choice 
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seamen and admissions of masters in similar cases, Thorndike is 
represented as admitting the charges At the same time he stated 
that his owners had directed him to discharge no man abroad, a 
fact which oonvlnoed the consular officer that he had deliberately 
looked forward to procuring an unwarranted certificate of deser- 
tion 

In the case of the Messenger (Captain Manton) , Roberts 
gave the seamen in question their discharge, but he had no power 
to secure for them their extra wages Therefore, one of them at- 
tempted to have a magistrate issue a summons to 
Case of the the master, but this was denied, on the ground that 
Ueesenger the wages were earned outside the port Subse- 
quently, three of the seamen surrounded Manton in 
the street, demanding their wages, in the ensuing disturbance oth- 
er American shipmasters aided Manton Thy case came before a lo- 
cal police court and, while Manton was exonerated, his "two allies" 
were fined, the sum being divided among the seamen as compensation 
for their bruises 

The consular officer asserted that this incident only in- 
creased Captain Manton' s determination to have possession of the 
men on his ship, and threatened to report him to the Harbor Mas- 
ter, as marine magistrate, so that recalcitrant shipmasters might 
be controlled in future by the local laws relating to misdemeanors 
Manton sent two more men ashore unlawfully and Roberts acted on his 
threat The Harbor Master summoned the stubborn captain and after 
hearing the case fined him ten pounds for each of the two men, un- 
der colonial ordinance No 6 of 1852 (Illegal discharge of seamen 
in port) This precedent led one of Captain Thorndike's men to 
complain and this master was also fined Roberts finally secured 
from Manton the wages due the men "These proceedings have restat- 
ed in a great deal of exasperation against me which has vented it- 
self in protests and petitions, but the protests of men who are 
clearly proved-, ready to take false oaths and defraud their crews 
will not avail muol Roberts believed that he bad restored 

order on American ships, where men not legally discharged were kept 
on board, and had diffused among captains a wh<»lesome anxiety to 
observe the laws of the United 8tates and the local regiaations of 


master who stood security for him or unless the three months' wages were paid 
The act of 18S6 made wages due deserters forfeit to the Tlnitod States government 
The act of 1840 had provided that In case a deeerter was apprehended the consular 
officer should make Inquiry, and that if satisfisd that the desertion 
caused by cruelty he should give the mariner his discharge and should award three 
months' pay in addition to wages due t" +•' 

some other author- 


nuns' nay m auaxviou i« -o the time of discharge 

Local regulations imposed a penalty for every mariner wilfully or negligmtly 
left on shore without a certificate from the Barbor Master or some other author- 

^^’aone captain latsr "rattaned" Koberts for having fined htST for oruelty— a fine 
which Keenan upheld See also page 8, above 


Intttoxi-ceB 
Good Feeling 
in Japan. 
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In Japan also, signs of improvement may be set against the 
instances of unpleasantness Few of the native officials can be 
imagined as sharing the enthusiasm of one of their number mho re- 
gretted that he could not give Mt Fuji to Harris 
as a present in return for the Consul-tteneral' s 
help to Japan But Harris began very early to 
receive some tokens of personal regard and of Jap- 
anese willingness to grant reasonable requests 
A few weeks after his arrival tbe magistrate of Shimoda 
wrote to his own superiors concerning Harris' request for small 
Japanese coins 

Rhimodm "BO that ha can give them to beggars and travailing priests 

offerings at the local shrines As wa have a rule 
j u. v4-4-4w.« TwanandMA aolA and silTQr ootiiB in the hards of foreigners# w© 

wl^ t^^ve coins of small dsnominations, he states his purpose lAioh is 


very innocent; furthermore wo have already lot the Dutch captains have Japamese 
gold coins TpV-lTig everything into eonsidaratlon wre feel that his request 18 
reasonable ens -we wrish to ask your permlBslon to grant him -bhiB little plaas- 


e^Cosanze, The Comolei-e .TmTt-tuil ■ 2S6n In this same volume (SlOn ) and else- 
fdiere aTe indications that in the Loo Ghoo Islands, as well as in Japan, an at— 
titudo favorable to American character had been partially created by the read- 
ing of a history of the Dnltsd States written, in Chinese, by D" E 0 Bridg- 
man Like some other books prepared for use in mlsBlonaiy work in. China, this 
had been reprinted in Japan end given wide olroulation 

For an asserted case of generous relief by the American ship Amherst during 
a famine (1832) in tbs Loo Choo Islands, and for what appears to have been a 
genuine attempt at cultural accommodation idien Charles W King's MorlBon> re- 
turning shipwrecked Japanese, was voluntarily stripped of arms and religious 
papers (and the Amorleans quoted Mencius in an effort to be persuasive) , see 
cniarles W Stowart in •Pvni-aBdlngB of the nlted States Naval Institute. XXH 
(1905) , 946ff 

Gaiko Bansho.t XV# 104—106 (Sep^fc 28# 18S5) Itiers is no 

almllar entry in The Complete Journal to serve as a checlc on tie intontSed use 
of the coins, at the tijaa# however, Harris was convinced that the Japanese cf- 
ficialB were not supplying h ia ^ with foods# services# and the like satisfactor- 
ily or honestly 
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It became necessary to give up the mission house, by the 
new consvaar law the consulate at Amoy "was placed on a more per- 
manent footing", and Hyatt felt that for the convenience of him- 
self and his successors, as well as for hts country's credit, the 
consular residence should be made "more respectable and perma- 
nent" On Kulangsu, he leased several small lots from willing 
owners He then made a contract for enclosing the premises and 
for building "a consulate mansion", paying the builder several 
hundred dollars in advance The work had progressed for about two 
weeks, when, on October 26, 1855, during Hyatt's temporary ab- 
sence, the local authorities, without any intimation of dissatis- 
faction, sent soldiers who drove off the contractor amd men and 
carried away some of the materials The American flag was flying? 
at the time 

"The nsib day I employed forty other workmen,® * and stood guard over than in 
person The Eae Hong and ssvaral other Mandarin municipal officials of Amoy, 
with a retinue of some two hundred soldiers and attendants oane over to my 
premisee, evidently intending to over-awe and again drive off my workmen but 
I suoceeded in keeping them together for the time being, although, threats of 
future vengeance were uttered against the men in my employ; and the officials 
sought to seise and carry off one of my house eervants, who acts as eommon in- 
terpreter— because, as they pretended, he bad been the means of letting to ms 
ground which they did not wish me to ooonpy " 

Ignorant of the cause of such attempts to thwart him, Hyatt wrote 
a strong protest to the taotal, asking whether he supported such 
actions, and sent word to Captain Pope of the Yandalia . then at 
Foochow After a week the taotai 

"sent to me a most disingenuous and prevaricating reply — a tissue of nisropre- 
seatatlons— pretending that the cause of the attack was the rumor that a 
Catholic Twsplo was about being erected there — and pretending that the people 
In the neighborhood were opposed to the premises being oocmpled, and that the 
owners were then unwilling that I should have their ground, for any purpose — 
and adding that even if the owners amd people wore willing, that they (the 
Mandarins) , could not consent that foreigners should, occupy Kollngsoo— saying 
that it was not in the Barbor of Amoy I — and objecting, also that I had not 
called on the authoritieB to co-operate in the selection of a site 

"1 replied that if I had been engaged in erecting a Oathollo temple — 
which was a most prepoBterous supposition — they had no right to enter and 
violate the sanctity of our National flag, by driving off persoas employed by 
me, according to rights plainly guarantaad b/ treaty, that, so far from the 
persons in the neighborhood being opposed many of these very persons bribed 
or forced by the Mandarins to enter complaint, had been at work on my ground, 
and all were apparently gratified and anxiouB to have me build— that the own- 
ers were moat ready to rent and had never dlBoovered any unwlHingnoss until 
the authorities had threatened them with punishment " 

With careful and interesting reasoning Hyatt further 
sought to show that the island was definitely a part of the port 
of Amoy He reviewed for the Chinese officials the history of 
his dealings with them and. asserted that now he would stand on 
his right to build at Kulangsu until his government surrendered 
that right He demanded relief for several Chinese whose oonneo- 
tton. with, the building operations and his other work had resulted 
in the placing of pressure on them These included the wife and 
child of a mechanic, both of whom had been arrested, Chinese 

teachers driven from their homes and "in daily and hourly fear 

of their lives*— who had merely translated his 


Ability to pay tbis number of men sbould not modify the improsslon of oon- 
Bular flnsnoial straits created by earlier ohapters, a given sum of money ae- 
curod a muoh greater amount of sarvicaB and goods in the Orient than ia the 
ttaited States Again one Is reminded that Americans who would have lived mod- 
estly or even humbly at borne attained a oonsidBrably higher scale of living in 
the Orient— a aoolal and psyohologieal change which deserves consistent study 
an a factor in soolal and racial, and even in diplomatic, contacts of Western- 
ers with the peoples of Eastern Asia 
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sible, or even inescapable, but as long as general international 
factors and European issues qualified the actions of consuls and 
liplomabs in Eastern Asia, little more than a partial and nega- 
tive form of cooperation was conceivable which included all the 
Western powers Would not thoroughgoing American cooperation 
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CLIPPERS AND CONSULS 


witb. the British really have 130611 tantamount to acquiescence In 
British domination? The answer depends on Information of wider 
Scope than that presented here, hut the question 
A Inheres in the evidence used The narrative sug 

Qnastion gests that, as Asia was unready for the quick 

change to a Western t/pe of "international rela- 
tions", so that congeries of states known as the Occident was 
hardly advanced enough In Its international policy to manage a 
numher of the frontier contacts and prohlems in the Far East 
This comment is prompted by no theoretical retrospection from the 
viewpoint of the present day but by the plain, unassisted teach- 
ing of the facts drawn from the era In question 


the connotation of the term nfroatier", as it has ordinarily 13060 ea- 


plftyod, includes, along olth chivalrous and romentie ideas, elemente such as 
<ErudeneB8, lack of preperatlon for the speoiflo situatloa, and the recognition 
(eager or gicudging) of the apparent "neoessity" of harsh treatment of natviral 
or h tmiHw reslatanoe, regardless of fine points of absolute Justice Some of 
these elements were not lacking even in the ’’plennad aocnomy" of the Austral- 
ian frontier from the end of the eighteenth eentuiy Some administrators se- 
cured personal training in frontier life, through their comparative experiene- 
es at different points, but most of the populations on frontiers have had no 
ohanoe to aecnre training In past any given frontier has been apt to appear 
unique and all-important to most of the self-directed individuals a3d.BtlBg on 
it only recently has the tern begun generally to imply a degree of sootal 
planning and use of the individual pioneer as a unit in an officially directed 
campaign (as in reclamation) In such a case the frontier is social rather 
than individual, and the state rather than the individual is the pioneer 
It ie quite natural, therefore, (1) to object that at best Far Eastern 
"frontier" questions simply did not admit of any veiy satisfactory or enduring 
solution, (2) to insist that judgments of the different powers (and leaders) 
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The following bihliographical de- 
scription IS to some extent a guide to rele- 
vant types of sources for the period 1845- 
1860 Since this field of inquiry presents 
several new opportunities for monographic 
research and editorial work, there is an ad- 
vantage in giving a list which, in conjunc- 
tion with references appearing in a few 
standard works, provides a conspectus of most 
of the literature of the subject 

The following explanations and qual- 
ifications require statement 

As in the text, emphasis is placed 
upon China and Japan, and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, upon Siberia and Siam, witn only sup- 
plementary consideration of Australasia and 
the Pacific On the latter, much additional 
material exists in the form of manuscripts, 
official publications, newspapers, magazines, 
and books 

Much consular work was commercial in 
character, and, in spite of frequent varia- 
tions and dissimilarities, consular history 
and commercial history coincide so largely 
that they cannot easily be treated separate- 
ly While a number of sources bear on both 
matters, this identity is by no means com- 
plete It is not to be supposed, then, that 
all references are equally useful for both 
aspects of the subject 

In a few instances, use of materials 
has been limited to "sampling” and, in a few 
others, nothing more than a description has 
been possible, since some sources in librar- 
ies are packed away so inaccessibly or are in 
such confusion that they must await the pro- 
longed attention of their custodians or of 
editorial scholars Certain customhouse rec- 
ords in the Library of Congress may be cited 
as an example It is regretted that two or 
tnree original sources, dating from the pe- 
riod and too tardily available, could not be 
drawn on extensively, each, however, is 
practically the equivalent of a library in 
itself, and properly conclusive exploitation 
of each would require an entire volume It 
is encouraging that the amount of known old- 
er literature of the topic, at the outset 
fairly static, is lately being increased by 
the discovery of sources which had seemed 


irretrievably lost, and that a recent growth 
of scholarly interest has resulted in unex- 
pected new articles and books 

Materials are scattered in many 
buildings in several cities, and there is no 
orderly, logical sequence in the time when 
they become known or available Consequent- 
ly, the attack on them is not always conven- 
ient or satisfactory In the cases of a few 
senes of manuscripts used in the present 
inquiry before the printed excerpts there- 
from were seen, the latter have sometimes 
been slighted in citation more than is con- 
sistent with the reference needs of certain 
readers An attempt nas nevertheless been 
made at least to mention at some point the 
published form of manuscripts employed A 
surprising number of much needed old books 
catalogued in well-known libraries have been 
reported as lost 

Some books that might ordinarily be 
expected to appear have not been listed, 
since they have failed to aid the inquiry di- 
rectly or indirectly Absence of any partic- 
ular title does not necessarily mean that it 
has been overlooked It is unnecessary to 
list in detail some of the well-known sec- 
ondary works or manuals used for occasional 
reference Certain titles known but not used 
are mentioned in footnotes to the text ^ 

Even with continuous application the 
research could not have been carried through 
quickly enough to guarantee that to the 
sources originally examined nothing would be 
added in new books and articles produced by 
contemporary scholars, and that sources form- 
erly sought unsuccessfully would not emerge 
from hiding Fortunately, most of the deci- 
sive sources which have been drawn on date 
from the period of the study and are constant 
in nature, but it is natural for the reader 
to expect the latest word to have been exam- 
ined by the writer The research was begun a 
dozen years ago, and this expectation is not 
perfectly realized Use of the great variety 
of reference keys which were employed at the 
outset opened doors to a great quantity of 
books, articles, newspapers, and other mate- 
rials To repeat the work of systematic ex- 
ploration as a means of catching all items 


lAmong items not specifically consulted are certain articles in scholarly joumalsj many publications on the 
history and the trade of particular American states (especially Middle and Southern) and lesser localities, in- 
cluding trade papers, publications of commercial bodies, and some articles in state or local historical society 
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appearing subsequently is an impossibility, 
and probably this is not desirable At the 
same time, however, a weather eye has been 
kept out for new publications sufficiently 
to 3 ustlfy the belief that most of the sig- 
nificant recent contributions have been not- 
ed 

Used as aids in securing correctness 
of impression, and occasionally of fact, mu- 
seum material, pictures, and literary works 
have a proper place in a record of sources 
It has been possible here only partially to 
represent these types, which in themselves 
provide a special field of study in the his- 
tory of economic and artistic contacts 

An acquaintance with the bibliography 
of the period dealt with requires attention 
to a surprisingly large number of items 
Their character is varied and complex, in nu- 
merous instances a single passage relates to 
half a dozen phases of the subject ® The 
range, variety, and complexity of the sources 
explored in the course of the present study 
endow them with a refreshing instructiveness 
for the investigator which encourages an at- 
tempt to present a diversified and exhaustive 
treatment of them, so that students concerned 
with but one or two of the many points of 
view now current may be spared the necessity 
of making a complete re-examinatiou for their 
specialized purposes Such an effort, how- 
ever, must be long sustained, there is anoth- 
er, and perhaps better, manner in which its 
motive may be served A source or a group of 
related sources likely to prove useful to 
several fields of scholarship, and not admit- 
ting of full exploitation in a rigorously re- 
stricted monograph, may sometimes be taken 
care of sufficiently by careful and informed 
editing, with annotations providing correla- 
tion and background, and with good indexing 
Material presented in this way becomes di- 
rectly available to everybody Many official 
and private manuscripts and much obscure in- 
formation in printed form deserve such treat- 
ment, which would readily exhibit the skill 


and the scholarship of editors 

Editorial attention to manuscripts 
would also produce a more general concern for 
the saving and cataloguing of many papers now 
in danger of being lost or destroyed A great 
advance has been made during the past decade, 
notably by The Business Historical Society, 
but a more widespread interest is needed, for 
unduplieated manuscripts, once destroyed, are 
beyond recall Although cases of loss or in- 
jury are less frequent now than formerly, 
surprising lack of regard for valuable papers 
persists An indication of this difficulty 
IS given in the gripping article entitled "A 
Tragedy and a Rescue", in the Bulletin of The 
Business Historical Society for January, 

1989 ^ The present investigation has repeat- 
edly encountered the stubborn fact that papers 
with a high presumptive value are irreparably 
lost, through ill-considered sale of records 
for waste paper, at greatly congested govern- 
ment offices, or as a result of fire, earth- 
quake, tidal wave, and shipwreck Insects 
and unfavorable climate have taken a heavy 
toll, and some of the documents in archives 
of Far Eastern consulates are almost undeci- 
pherable The record of losses mentioned in 
different pages of this work exhibits wide 
geographical range, including the accidental 
or intentional destruction of customhouse 
documents in Providence and Boston, business 
papers like those of Wilcox, Crittenden and 
Company of Middletown and the Asiatic Bank of 
Salem, consular archives at Nagasaki (1859) 
and Yokohama (19SS), and the archives of the 
Inspectorate General of Customs in China 
(1900) 


Classification 

The requirements of criticism in this 
bibliography dictate a basic arrangement of 
materials in such a manner as to exhibit, 
without too much explanation, their type and 
probable value For convenience, subordinate 
use is made of some of the customary ways of 


organs (a few of which possess cumulative indexes of value antedating or supplementing the important series of 
lists edited hy Grace Gardner Griffin) j books (1845-1860) on the theory and practice of international trade; 
works on special articles or commodities (eg , -Uie tea trade, the wool trade, silk, brass, cordage, and the 
telegraph); and specialized atlases 

®This fact justifies at least one special technical comment! — an Investigator’s load of indispensable note- 
taking and refiling during* the course of composition is lightened not by multiplying carbon copies of individual 
notes, but by marking each original note with all the rrievant topical headings and advancing it from chapter to 
chapter or from point to point as used, recording on it the number of each page of the draft on which it has 
been employed A set of carbon copies of notes, whether taken in longhand or on the typewriter, is of course 
useful as a protection in case of damage to the originals 

vast quantity of valuable Philadelphia customhouse records saved by vigorous effort from official deatrud- 
tion in recent years are now safely housed at the tlniverslty of Pennsylvania 
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classifying materials — Ly author, country, 
topic, date, form (manuscript or printed), 
and manner of publication Where considera- 
ble variations in reliability of individual 
entries appear within the limits of a section 
the necessity for explicit comment arises 
There is no section devoted to manuscripts as 
such ^ To include one here would be to beg 
the question, from a critical point of view 
Mere printing does not necessarily alter the 
essential character of the type of manuscript 
sources employed Those which have been well 
reproduced in print, without omissions or ex- 
cessive editorial commentary, are almost 
equally useful in either form The context 
of an entry usually indicates whether it is 
a manuscript, in other cases a specific nota- 
tion is used 

The classification employed is easy 
to use, it obviates the need of a special 
and complete bibliographical index which the 
abundance of titles would otherwise require ^ 
In spite of occasional strange or misleading 
titles only pertinent works appear, many have 
been rejected. 

Special abbreviation of a title, when 
necessary, is supplied with the first cita- 
tion in the text, a list of abbreviations 
follows the Bibliography If specific crit- 
ical comment is introduced, it usually ap- 
pears either with the first reference to the 
work or with the entry in this Bibliography 
Appraisal does not always concern more than 
the aspect or the portion of the source which 
is relevant In cases where materials bear 
deceptive titles they are of course assigned 
to the class suggested b> their contents 
Since some individual sources are so varied 
in character as to relate secondarily to 
other sections than the one to which they are 
assigned, cross reference is occasionally 
necessary 

The order of classes bears no fixed 
relation to their comparative value In re- 
lation to the inevitable overlapping of, sec- 
tions the following comments may be of use 
publication of much consular and diplomatic 
correspondence accounts for duplication in 
sections B I-II and B-IV, E links with other 
sections, such as B-III and F, sections I and 
J occasionally include material from B-IV and 
VII and from E and G, a few items equally 
suitable for F occur in class H, and a thread 
of continuity now and than appears in por- 


tions of C and E Such qualifications, how- 
ever, do not seriously affect the convenience 
of the following divisions 

A Bibliographies and Guides 
B Official Sources 

I Consular Correspondence and Customs 
Records 

(a) American (under Department of 
State and Treasury Department)* 
Consular Instructions and De- 
spatches, Miscellaneous Letters, 
Material from Consular Archives 
in Asia, Customhouse Records, 
Treasury and other statistics 

(b) Kon-American 

II Diplomatic Correspondence 

(a) American 

(b) Non-American 

III Naval Correspondence (American) 

IV Congressional and Other Legislative 
Documents 

(a) American 

(b) Non-American 

V Journals and Debates of Congress and 
State Legislatures 
71 Judicial Publications 
VII Collections of Laws, Treaties, Rules, 
and Land Regulations 
C Log Books and Sea Journals 
I Naval 
II Commercial 

D Company Papers and Account Books 
E Personal Records Papers, Dianes, Letters, 
Memoirs, and Travels 

F Biographies, Biographical Dictionaries, and 
Family Histories 

G General Writings: Books, Pamphlets, and 
Articles on Historical and Special Sub- 
jects (other than the above) 

I Regional, National, and Local Histo- 
ries 

(a) United States 

(b) Eastern Asia (general) 

(c) China, with Macao and Hongkong 

(d) Japan 

(e) Miscellaneous 

II Topical Treatises, Monographs, Read- 
ings, and Secondary Accounts 

fi Reference Works Encyclopaedias, Yearbooks, 
Statistical Volumes, and Directories 
I. Publications of Societies and Boards 
I learned Societies 
II Commercial Bodies 


No special collection of edited manuscripts of many types, such as might suggest the convenience of a spe- 
cial section, has been used 

^Authors and editors noted in this Bibliography are included in the general Index, numbers of pages in the 
Bibliography are underlined The Index gives the names of a few authors whose works are mentioned in the 
text or the notes but not in this list of sources used 
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J Magazines and Newspapers 
I American 
II East Asiatic 
K Illustrative Material 

I Visual Exhibits, Models, and Pic- 
tures 

II Literary 


A. Bibliographies and Guides 

In spite of the usefulness of exist- 
ing lists and discussions of sources one of- 
ten passes beyond the bibliographical fron- 
tier to a point where the elusive quarry is 
located only by individual search, tedious or 
zestful according to particular circumstanc- 
es In a few such instances, effort which is 
ordinarily but a means to an end rewards the 
hunter with results which are intrinsically 
gratifying This is a fact of primary impor- 
tance and reference is therefore made first 
to direct browsing in libraries and histori- 
cal societies, to conversations with many 
persons, and to long-sustained correspondence 
Even so, many an old mercantile loft and fam- 
ily attic remains unexplored A preliminary 
name list has grown steadily and has greatly 
facilitated correspondence — with descendants 
of persons figuring in the narrative, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, and American scholars, edi- 
tois, historical societies and institutes, 
banks and business firms, official depart- 
ments of governments, and legations and con- 
sulates 

Suggestions have naturally been de- 
rived from books and articles, too numerous 
to list, which are not primarily bibliograph- 
ical in character, particularly the writings 
of Tyler Dennett, 5 S Latourette, S E 
Morison, H B Morse, P J Treat, and a few 
others The references m volumes of the 
large cooperative historical senes are some- 
times useful 

As a supplement to published bibliog- 
raphies and the card catalogues of the larger 
libraries, the book catalogues on Asiatic and 
nautical subjects issued in Europe, the Unit- 
ed States, and Eastern Asia by publishers and 
dealers in second-hand books take a nigh 
place 

Some of the unprinted giiides covering 
the voluminous manuscript correspondence in 
the Department of State are listed under B-I 
and B~II, a few of them contain calendar ab- 
stracts of facts and events A number of the 
following entries, though supposedly well- 
known, are overlooked often enough to warrant 
inclusion here 


Adam, Margaret I , John Ewing, and James Munro, Guide 
to the Principal Parliamentary Papers relating to 
the Dominions 181g-19n Edinburgh and London, 1915 
Hardly a substitute for the volumes of indexes in the 
Parliamentary series, noted below 
Archives of Government Offices Outside of the City of 
ffn.qhiTigton (62 Cong , 3 Sess , House Doc Jfo 1445 ) 
Washington, 1913 This should be seen ty every stu- 
dent of the history of individual consulates, in 
spite of its shortcomings 

Barbie du Bocage, M V -A , Bibliographie Annamite , 
Lxvrea, Receuils Periodiques, Manusorits, Plans 
Paris, 1867 

Bemis, Samuel Flagg, and Grace Gardner Griffin, Guide 
to the Diplomatic History of the United States 
Washington, 1935 This notable work is hospitable 
toward sources in Asiatic languages 
Bowker, S R (sd ), A Provisional List of the Offi- 
cial Publications of the Several States of the Unit- 
ed States from their Organization New Xork, ly08 
See the more satisfactory volumes by Hasse, below, 
on the same subject 

Catadogue of the Asiatic Library of Dr G E Morrison 
Two vols Tokyo, 1924 Classified only by languag- 
es, but nevertheless very important as a checklist 
Catalogue of the Mercantile Library Company of Phila- 
delphia ^ A Philadelphia, 1850 Useful for voyag- 
es, commercial books of the tome, and general publi- 
cations The Mercantile Library Company was insti- 
tuted m 1821 Also, Catalogue of Books Added to the 
Mercantile Library of Philadelphia since April, 1850 
Philadelphia, 1856 

Catalogue of Parliamentary Papers 1801-1900 ♦ London, 
n d, (P S King and Son ) Somewhat sketchy 
Channing, Edward, Albert Bushnell Hart, and Frederick 
Jackson Turner, Guide to the Study and Reading of 
American History Boston, etc , 1912 
Chapman, Charles E , ’’The Literature of California His- 
tory", on The Southwestern Historical Quarterly . 

XTEI, Ho 4 (April, 1919), 318-352 
Checklist of United States Public Documents 1789-1909 
Congressional to Close of Sixtieth Congress Depart- 
mental to End of Geilendar fear 1909 Third ed., 
rev , Vol I, Lists of Congressional and Departmental 
Publications Washington, 1911 
Chinese Rational Committee on Intellectual Co-operation 
(Shanghai and Peiping, the National Library), Quar- 
terly Bulletin of Chinese Bibliography Of high im- 
portance Dates from March, 1954 A some^diat com- 
parable organization in Tokyo is the Kokusai Bunka 
Shihkok^ (Society for International Cultural Rela- 
tions) " 

Chinese Repository, The , XVIII (1849), 402-444 "Art 
III List of Works upon China, principally in the 
Eogllsh and French languages " Canton, 1849 Val- 
uable for notations of translations from the Chinese, 
for critical comments, and also for the facts 


^ excellent bibliographical venture which has lately been undertaken by the Commit- 
tee on F^^stern Studies of the American Council of Learned Societies, Washington, D C -—Bulletin ofFax 
Eastern Bibliography The present editor is Earl H Pritchard s , u nuixetin ot F a r 
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mentioned 

Oh 'in, A K' aiming, "Chinese Historical Documents of 
the Ch'ing Dynasty, 1644-1911", in The Paoi.fic His- 
torical ReTiew , I, Uo 3 (Sept , 19Sg) , 324-336 
Convenient and instructive See under PeaJce 
Tsiang, below 

Classified Catalogue of the Mercantile Library of San 
Francisco [Jan , 1861], A In the middle and 
later fifties San Francisco had a well-stocked mer- 
cantile library, including works on Asiatic sub- 
jects 

Cordier, Henri, Bibliographie des Quvrages Relatifs a 
l^Ile Formose Chartres, 1893 

Bibliotheca Indosinica Four vols 
Pans, 1912-1915 

Bibliotheca Japonica Dictionnaire 
Bibliographique des Quvrages relatifs a 1' Empire" 
Japonais ranges par ordre chronologique jusqu'a 
1870 sulvl d’un appendice renfermant la liste alpha- 
betique des principaux ouvrages parus de 1870 a 
1912 Paris, 1912 Useful Unsystematically and 
unsatisfactorily classified and hard to use, reaches 
a later date than the more manageable work ly 
Wenckstera (below), although the appearance of 
Nachod's volumes on the subject reduces even this 
advantage 

Bibliotheca Sinica Dictionnaire Bib- 
liographique des Ouvrages relatifs a I'Enpire 
Ohlnois Four vols Paris, 1904-1908 Also 
Deuxleme Edition, Supplement et Index Fascicules 
I-IV Paris, 1922-1924 Indispensable, but unfor- 
tunately not available at many libraries 

A Catalogue of the Library of the 
North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
Shanghai, 1872 (The China Branch, R A S , at 
Hongkong was a different tmit Oouling — Bnc Sin , 

96 — gives 1859 as the date of the last of its six 
volumes of Transactions ) 

(In connection with Cordier’ s enormous 
bibliographical output, mention should be made of 
the three large volumes by Maurice Oouraut entitled 
Bibliographie Coreene , Paris, 1894-1896 Yhile not 
of particular value for the present study this work 
deserves wider use, other items tdiidh may not be ig- 
nored are C Friederlci's Bibliotheca Orientalis , 
in SIX volumes, London, Leipzig, etc , 1876-1883, 
and A Muller ' s Qrientalische Bibliographie , in 
six volumes, Berlin, etc , 1888-1893, also later un- 
der the name of Lucian Scherman Note too the 
Orlentallstlsohe Literaturzeitung ) 

Coming, Howard, "The Essex Institute of Salem", in 
Bulletin of The Business Historical Socie-ty , Oct , 
1933 (7II, No S), pp 1-5 

Cusick, Margaret Ronzone, List of Business Manuscripts 
In Baker Library Boston, 1952 Important for in- 
vestigators, especially pp 7-10, 50ff (company- 
papers, logbooks, etc ), 62ff., 72, '76-76 , 98, 107, 
and 109 

Everhart, Elfrida, A Handbook of United States Public 
Documents Minneapolis, 1910 Good. Cp Lees- 
Smith, below 


Colder, Frank A , Ginde to Materials for American His- 
tory in Russian Archives Washington, 1917 (Cold- 
er gives as the only satisfactory bibliographical 
work on Siberia, Alaska, and the Amur, V I Mejow's 
Bibliographica Siblrica , fo-ur vols m two, St 
Petersburg, 1891-1892, there is, however, a more re- 
cent Alaska bibliography, by Judge Wickersham of 
Juneau ) 

Great Britaan, House of Commons, General Index to the 
Papers 1801-1852 , in three volumes, one for Ac- 
counts and Papers, one for Reports of Select Commit- 
tees, and one for Bills Carried on m a single 
volume entitled General Alphabetical Index to t he 
Bills, Reports, Estimates, Accounts, and Papers 
1855 to 1869 At Harvard are General Index volumes 
for 1845-1850, 1852-53—1857, and 1862-55—1861 
(Two volumes prepared by Eyre, London, as indexes 
to sessional papers of -the House of Lords after 1801 
have not been used here ) 

Gregory, Winifred (ed ), Union List of Serials in the 
Libraries of -fahe United States and Canada New 
York, 1925 

Griffin, Appleton Prentiss Clark, Bibliography of 
American Historical Societies Second ed , rev 
Washington, 1907 Vol II of Anmxal Report of the 
American Historical Asosociation for the Year 1905 
List of Books (with 

References to Periodlcala) on Samoa and Guam Wash- 
ington, 1901 Still of supplementary usefulness 

List of References 

on the United States Consular Service Washington, 
1905 

Griffin, Grace Gardner, Writings on American History 
Published for many years as part of the Annual Re- 
port of the American Historical Association Used 
throughout (See also above, under Bemis ) 

Griswold, Ada Tyng, Annotated Catalogue of Newspaper 
Files in the Library of the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin Second ed Madison, 1911 A Supple- 
mentary Catalogue of Newspaper Files in the Wiscon- 
sin Historical Library Acquired During the Years 
1911-1917 , prepared by Lillian J Bee croft and Mar- 
guerite Jenison, was issued at Madison in 1918 

Haskell, Daniel C (comp ), Check list of Newspapers 
and Official Gazettes in the New York Public Library 
Hew York, 1915 

Hasse, Adelaide R , Index to Economic Material in Doc- 
uments of the States of the United States Califor- 
nia 1849-1904 Washington, 1908 Massachusetts 
1789-1904 Washington, 1908 New York, 1789-1904 
Washington, 1907 Pennsylvania, 1790-1904 Three 
parts Washington, 1919, 1921, 1922 Bowker's val- 
uable Provisional List attempts to cover all state 
documents, but the volumes by Hasse are more complete 
within their narrower field, which includes printed 
reports of administrative officers, legislative com- 
mittees, and special commissions, with governors' 
messages; except as they relate to the foregoing, 
constitutions, laws, legislative proceedings and 
court decisions are omitted 

Index to United States Documents 
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Relating to Foreign Affairs 1828-1861 Three toIs 
W ashington, 1914, 1919, 1921 Of basic importance 
and high excellence, shortens bibliographical work 
and contributes many useful facts Reasonably com- 
plete, although occasionally to be supplemented ly 
the indexes contained in the volmes of Congres- 
sional documents Used with the Checklist these 
volumes largely displace the work by Poore, for the 
present purpose 

Index to the Executive Doeiments and Reports of Com- 
mittees of the House of Representatives December 
1851 [to] March 1859 (25 Cong , 3 Sess , unnum- 

bered — Serial 350 ) See below, under McPherson 

Interior, (W S ) Department of the. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Educational Directory Annual Helpful in 
reaching librarians 

Isseido Bookstore, The Best Hundred Japanese Books 
Tolyo, 1930 This store also has an extensive sec- 
ond-hand book catalogue and occasionally issues 
smaller catalogues, see below, under Koda 

Johnson, W Dawson, and Isadora G[ilb 0 rt] Mudge, Spe- 
cial Collections in Libraries in the United States 
Bulletin No £3 (1912) , Bureau of Educationj whole 
number 495 Washington, 1912 

Inox, (Capt ) Dudley W , "Our Vanishing History and 
Traditions", reprinted from Proceedings of the 
U S Naval Inst , Vol 52, No 1 (Jan , 1926) 

loda, Shigetomo, A Short L-t-St of Books and Pamphlets 
Relating to the European Intercourse with Japan 
Tokyo, 1930 (Hibiya Library ) Describes the pri- 
vate collection of Professor Koda, bound with 
IsseidbT Ko-shoseki Mokuroku (isseidS's Old Book 
Catalogue — Part Covering Foreign Books Relating to 
China and Japan Tokyo, 1930 Is seidoT Bookstore), 

Tdilch gains much from interesting use of photographs 
of sets of books, title pages, and specimen pages 

Lamberton, John P , A List of Serials in the Principal 
Libraries of Philadelphia and Its Vicini'ty Bulle- 
tin No 3, Free Library of Philadelphia Philadel- 
phia, 1908 

Lees-Smith, H B , A Guide to Parliamentary and Offi- 
cial Papers London, etc , 1924 An indispensable 
introduction 

Libraiy of Congress, Division of Documents, Monthly 
Checklist of State Publications 

Handbook of Manuscripts in the 
Library of Congress Washington, 1918 Continued 
iy the Division of Manuscripts' Accessions of Manu- 
scripts, Broadsides and British Transcripts (1928 
and subsequent years), for the years 1917 to 1920 
(inclusive) similar material must be sought in the 
appendixes to the annual reports of the Librarian of 
Congress 

Manuscripts in Public and Private 
Collections in the United States Washington, 1924 
Retires the earlier Checklist of Collections of Per- 
sonal Papers * These lists of manuscripts are ex- 


cellent and revealing shortcuts 
Liat of Newspapers in the Yale University Library, A 
New Haven, 1916 Provides an acquaintance with an 
outstanding collection 

Matteson, David K , List of Manuscripts concerning 
American History Preserved in European Libraries and 
Noted in their Published Catalogues and Similar 
Printed Lists Washington, 1925 
McKee, T H , Index to the Reports of Committees Two 
vols Washington, 1387 

McPherson, Edward, Consolidated Index of the Reports 
of the Committees of the House of Representatives 
from the Twenty-sixth to the Fortieth Congress, In- 
clusive Washington, 1869 (40 Cong , 3 Sess , un- 

numbered — Serial 1386 ) Also by McPherson is a Con- 
solidated Index of the Executive Documents of the 
House of Representatives, from the Twenty-sixth to 
the Fortieth Congress, Inclusive (40 Cong , 3 
Sess , unnumbered — Serial 1387 ) 

Mollendorff , P G and 0 F von, Manual of Chinese 
Bibliography Shanghai, 1876 
Morison, Samuel Eliot, "The Customhouse Records in 
Massachusetts, as a Source of History", in Prop of 
Mass Hist Soc , Vol LIV (1920-1921), 324-331 
Mudge, Isadore Gilbert, New Guide to Reference Books 
Chicago, 1923 (ALA) A basic handbook of great 
value See also above, under Johnson 

Nachod See below, under Wenokstem 
[New York Public Library,] List of Works an the New 
York Public Library Relating to Japan New York, 
[1918?] 

Parsons, Henry S (comp ), A Checklist of Foreign 
Newspapers in the Library of Congress Washington, 
1929 

PauLlin, Caiarles 0 , and Frederic L Paxson, Guide to 
the Materials in London Archives for the History of 
the United States since 1765 Washington, 1914 
Covers almost all portions of the British archives to 
1860, useful for consular and commercial matters 
flhich assumed diplomatic importance between, the two 
countries, and for the general study of diplomacy in 
Eastern Asia 

Peake, Qyrus H , "Documents Available for Research on 
the Modem History of China", under Notes and Sug- 
gestions, Amer Hist Rev , XXXI, No 1 (Oct , 1932), 
61-70 One of the best and most comprehensive of toe 
overdue pioneer studies of this type 
Poole, William Frederick, An Index to Periodical Lit- 
erature Third ed Boston, 1882 (Later publica- 
tions of this order, in toe United States and in 
Europe, provide little assistance ) 

Public Record Office [Great Britain], List of Foreign 
Office Records to 1878 Preserved in the Public Record 
London, 1929 Useful in the location of ma- 
terials but not specifically descriptive as to con- 
tents, in most instances 

Smith, Charles W , Pacific Northwest Americana Second 
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ed Hew York, 1921 (The same compiler has A Union. 
List of Manusexipts in Libraries of the Pacific 
Northwest Seattle, 1931 ) 

Smith, Theodore Clark, General Index to the American 
Statesmen Senes with a Select ed Bibliography Vol 
XXXII in the Senes Boston and New York, 1900 
Soule, Charles C , The Lawyer' s Reference Manual of 
Law Books and Citations Boston, 1883 
Swanton, Walter I , Guide to United States Govenuflent 
Publications Bulletin No 2 (1918), Bureau of Edu- 
cation Washington, 1918 Chiefny publications of 
executlTre departments 

Tables of and Annotated Index to the Congressional 
Series of United States Public Documents Known as 
the Revised Checklist Washington, 1902 Very con- 
venient in checking aerial numbers 
Taylor, Louise Marion, Catalogue of Books on Ch ina in 
the Institute , Salem, 1926 The Essex Institute 
Tsiang, T F , "New Light on Chinese Diplomac 7 , 1836- 
49", in The Jour of Mod Hist , III, No 4 (Dec , 
1931), 578-591 For other articles ty this impor- 
tant writer see citations by Peake (p 67 of art 
listed above, in a) 

Union List of Serials See above, under Gregory 
United States, Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education See above, under Interior 
United States Naval Institute (Annapolis), "Minutes, 
Naval Historical Foundation", reprinted from Proe 
of the Institute, Vol 58, No 2, whole number 348 

Van Hoesen, Henry Bartlett, with Frank Keller Waltei, 
Bibliography, Practical, Enumerative, Historical, an 
Introductory Manual New York and London, 1928 
Van Tyne, Claude Halstead, and Waldo Gifford Leland, 
Guide to the Archives of the Government of the United 
States in Washington Secona ed , rev Washington, 
1907 Of central importance, exact, and clearly 
written 

Wenckstern, Fr von, A Bibliography of the Japanese Em- 
pire, being a Classified List of all Books, Essays 
and Maps in European Languages relating to Dai Nihon 
[Great Japan] published in Europe, America and in the 
East from 1859-93 A D to which Is added a facsim- 
ile-reprint of Leon Pages, Blbliographie Japonaise 
dupuls le XV^ sciecle [sic] jusqu'a 1859 Two vols 
I, Leiden, 1895, II, Tokyo, etc , 1907, varying 
slightly from the above in title and covering liter- 
ature from 1894 to the middle of 1906, with addition 
of a supplement to Pages m the form of a list of 
Swedish literature on Japan, by Valfrid Palmgreu A 
very useful guide to contents of periodicals and to 
bibliographical works on Japan Continuity is main- 
tained by Oskar Nachod' s remarkable Bibliography of 
the Japanese Empire 1906 — 1926 (Two vols , London 
and Leipzig, 1928) and his Blbliographie von Japan 
1927—1929 (Leipzig, 1951— Karl W Hiersemann) 


(in any search, in absentia , for a copy of a book ly s. 
specific author or a publication of a specific soci- 
ety, correspondence with the Library of Congress is 
helpful, and various old catalogues are still of 
some use, such as the Catalogue of Printed Books in 
the Library of the New-York Historical Society , New 
York, 1869, and the Catalogue of the Library of the 
Long Island Historical Society 1865-1895 , Brooklyn, 
1895 In spite of the fact that it is not up-to- 
date, the Catalogue of the Library of Congress, 
Washington, 1869, is helpful Persons wanting to go 
far afield may note the volumes showing additions to 
the manuscript collections in the British Museum, 
e g , British Museum — Catalogue of Additions to the 
Manuscripts 1916 — 1920, London, 1933 ) 


B Official Sources 

(Official in content, whether officially 
or privately prepared ) 

I Consular Correspondence and Customs 
Records 

(a) American 

Under the Department of State 

(Consular Instructions and Letters ) 

To supplement the Guide by Van Tyne 
and Leland, especially in regard to indexes 
of consular correspondence, as well as for 
general use, reference should be made to 
Confidential Inventory of Archives in the 
Bureau of Indexes and Archives (Washington, 
1897 Government Printing Office ) Many 
of the bound volumes of manuscripts are giv- 
en titles only on the cover, titles are or- 
dinarily reproduced here exactly as found 

1 Circulars August 26, 1802 December 29, 1874 Dept 
of State Congressional resolutions calling for re- 
ports, routine information and instructions j and 
miscellaneous matters Much of this material is in- 
corporated in the different volumes of Consular In- 
structions printed at different times for the guid- 
ance of officers, and others 

Consular Regulations, various editions: 

(1) Message from the President in Relation to the 

Consular Establishment (22 Cong , 2 Sess , S 
Doc 85 , Mar 2, 1853, Ser 230), includes 
regulations and a list of officers at the 
time In 6 China Dip Des (No 20, Sept 24, 
1851, Enel H ) Parker refers to a volume of 
General Instructions of 1858 

(2) A Manual for United States Consuls: Embracing 

Their Rights, Duties, Liabilities, and Emolu- 
ments , by J Sidney Henshaw New York, 
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1849 Cited as Henshaw, Manual A private 
work generally recognized and unofficially ap- 
proved by the Secretary of State Helpful in 
its references to court cases, earlier consu- 
lar rules, and set of forms See the "Pref- 
ace” for comment on earlier American and Brit- 
ish consular instructions 

(3) General Instructions to the Consuls and Goauner- 

cial Agents of the United States (prepared un- 
der the direction of the Department of State) 
Washington, 185S Cited as Con Regs , 1855 
The appendix of this book gives useful laws 
and opinions 

(4) Regulations Prescribed by the President for Con- 

sular Officers of the Hnited States Washing- 
ton, 1856 (A 0 P Nicholson, Public Print- 
er ) Cited as Con Regs , 1856 

(5) The United States Consular System; a Manual for 

Consuls, and also for Merchants, Shipowners 
and Masters in their Consular Transactions , 
comprising the Instructions of the Department 
of State in regard to Consular Emoluments , 
Duties, Privileges, and Liabilities Washing- 
ton, 1856 (Taylor and Maury ) Comprises a 
brief "Introduction" and a useful twenty-page 
"Historical Sketch of the United States Consu- 
lar System" Cited as Manual, Hist Sketch 

(6) Various facts having suggested the existence of 

a second published form of (4), from another 
firm, a copy thereof (published ty Taylor and 
Maury in 1856) proved to be a combination of 
the contents of the book mentioned m (4) and 
the short publication noted in the preceding 
paragraph (5), bearing exactly the same title 
as the latter The two items thus joined are 
separately paged, the Manual, Hist Sketch ap- 
pears first and the next part is preceded ly a 
second title page worded m a slightly differ- 
ent way from (4) above Most of the referenc- 
es given in the text are to (4) and (5), first 
available, although page comparisons of these 
with (6) indicate that they coincide (6) al- 
so IS cited as Con Regs , 1856 , at the time, 
it seems to have been informally called the 
Consular Manual 

(7) The United States Gonsiil's Manual a Practical 

Guide for Consular Officers, and also for Mer- 
chants, Shipowners, and Masters of American 
Vessels in all their Transactions Washington, 
1863, preface and copyright, 1862 (Henry Tay- 
lor ) The next edition of the Consular Regula- 
tions, referred to In the text as Con Regs , 
1865 

The third edition followed in 1868, 
preface and copyright, 1867 Jones refers 
( Con Serv , 43n ) to an edition of 1857, this 
has not been located or identified} it may be a 
reprint of Con Regs , 1856 

(A recent work by A H Peller and Man- 
ley 0 Hudson, A Collection of the Diplomatic 


and Consular Laws and Regulations of Various 
Countries — two volumes, Washington, 1933 — of- 
fers material on American rules, in Vol II, 
pp 1222-1350 A useful historical outline 
and a bibliography are provided, but most of 
the material postdates 1860 ) 

Key to Consular Instructions (one vol ) There is an- 
other volume called Key to Consular Despatches ( des- 
ignated in the present study as Consular Letters ) 
Used in the Department 

Index, Despatches to Consuls Vols 41 (Jan 1,1835 
Dec 31, 1853 ), 42 (Jan 1, 1835 Dec 31, 1853 ) , 

45 (December 20, 1863 December 31, 1862) , and 46 
(January 1, 1854 December 51, 1862) (Dates as 
given here follow the form used in the m anuscript 
books ) For example, in the case of Amoy, referenc- 
es to pages m different volumes of the Consular 
Instructions begin on page 8 of Index volume 41 and 
page 16 of volume 46, in the case of "Moor River" 

(or Amur River), on page 7 of volume 45, in the case 
of Hongkong, on page 149 of volume 42 and page 183 
of volume 45 The investigator is obliged to keep 
in mind the diplomatic mission under which any given 
consulate came and to watch for such use as is made 
of alphabetical arrangement These are reasonably 
good indexes 

Despatches to Consuls Index volumes 42 and 45 Include 
references to Hongkong and the Amoor River, under 
control of European states, in volumes 12, 15, 18, 

21, 25, 25, and 28 of the Despatches, referred to in 
the text as Consular Instructions Index volumes 41 
and 46 Include references to ports in Japan and in 
China and to Macao, in volumes bearing two numbers 
each (parentheses showing the number placed at the 
top), as follows* (10) 2, (14) 5, (l7) 4, (19) 6, 

(22) 6, (24) 7, (26) 8, and (29) 9 Two numbers 
seem to have been used when several volumes covered 
approximately the same period for different coun- 
tries, the first numbers are part of a continuous 
senes, in some instances footnotes in the text give 
both of the numbers, for convenience, as well as the 
name of the constiLate Variations shown, by compari- 
son of different copies of the same instruction in- 
dicate that minor changes were made or that copyists 
took liberties occasionally 

The work of Townsend Harris, originally at 
Shimoda, having partaken of a diplomatic character, 
the communications received and sent by him cannot 
be given an exclusively consular classification His 
instructions are in 1 Japan Instructions . Sept 12, 
1855 Jun 50, 1872 ( cited as I Japan tnfit ) ^ a few 
early ones are covered by the consular Index volume 

46 His letters to the Department are referred to 
as Japan Despatches, except as filed occasionally in 
volumes of Consular Letters from points outside Ja- 
pan 

Consular Letters (despatches from consular officers) 
These papers are the main reliance of the present 
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Study Besides consular, commercial, and routone 
material, they contain some diplomatic information 
and occasional items of the type found in Domestic 
Letters and Miscellaneous Letters , mentioned below 
Many excerpts were published, particularly in the 
second half of the period, these included much in- 
formation of general commercial importance, which 
appeared usually in different volumeo of the Com- 
mercial Relations , described in I? (a), below Es- | 
pecially in the case of China, omissions of passag- 
es of semi-commercial and semi-polltlcal unportance 
may be observed Now and then the volumes of Com- 
mercial Relations supplement the Letters, for exam- 
ple, in cases of misplacement of manuscripts As a 
type of source the Consular Letters deserve much at- 
tention They often contain very good writing 
Some of the letters are inconveniently 
bound out of place and can be located only by ex- 
tensive searching, use of indexes of consular cor- 
respondence from other ports than the one in ques- 
tion, and a considerable play of the imaginative 
and oiitical faculties The element of chance and 
sheer luck sometimes figures (Of p 5n , above ) 
Only partial reliance has been placed on 
indexes of the Letters The bound volumes of corre- 
spondence have been gone through systematically for 
the consular offices in China, Japan, the Amoor Riv- 
er, Macao, and, for certain years, Hongkong In the 
case of the last-named office the extensive index 
has been used throxighout When a paper is missing, 
the purport may sometimes be secured by reference to 
the appropriate index volume Some of the earlier 
indexes show Letters from several countries in one 
volume, the papers being arranged under personal 
names, regardless of country or port In other in- 
stances, each index volume contains papers from 
several countries divided alphabetically by country 
and in chronological order In spite of variations 
in form and arrangement and consequent inconvenience, 
the index volumes (like the card files used in later 
periods) have a high value, different officers in 
the Department of State have devoted much attention 
and effort to improvement of them and to the exten- 
sion of their usefulness Encoxiragement is due any 
attempt to publish the index material, either as it 
stands or in an altered form 

Vol 56 Index (General) to Dispatches from 
Consuls Envoys & Supplies an index to the Harris 
correspondence (not as good as the indexes to the 
Diplomatic Despatches from. China), also contains an 
index of the papers of Joseph Balestler, ‘’Special 
Envoy to divers countries of the East”, 1849-1852, 
and of J H Aulick and W J McOluney 

5 Index Despatches from Consxils State De- 
partment Great Britain Aug 28, 1828 Dec 22, 

1855 Hongkong 

9 Index Despatches from Consuls Depart- 
ment of State Mexico Central America Pacific 
Islands Hayti Mar 15 1855 Jun 50 1867 ., In- 

cludes Honolulu, Lahalna, Hilo, Apia, Tahiti, Lan- 
thala yery clear and usefxil 


1 Amoor River Feb 29, 1856 Dec £1, 1860 

2 Consular Letters Amoor River January 1, 1861 
June 50, 1874 In the volume with Archangel and 
Petropaulovski 


1 Consular Letters Amoy Oct 29, 1844, to Dec 26 
1857 


3 Canton 

May 13, 1839 

December 22, 1849 

4 Canton 

Feb 13, 1860 

Aug 23, 1857 

5 Canton 

January 1, 1858 December 31, 1867 


1 Consular Letters 

Fuchow 

Feb 14 

1849 

to Dec 

1 1857 

2 Consular Letters 

Foo Chow 

From Jan 1 

1858 to 

Dec 31 1863 





1 Consular Letters 

Hakodadi 

July 15 

1856 

Decern- 

ber 31 1869 





1 [Hongkong] 1844- ’ 






1851-’ 54 

May £1 1854 September 27, 1857 
December 31, 1857 September 20, 1861 


1 Macao September 5, 1625 December SI, 1865 


1 Consular Letters Nagasaki January 2 1860 Qc- 
tober 8 1869 


1 Ningpo Oct 1, 1855 July 15, 1863 

1 Consular Letters Shanghai 1849-’ 55 

2 Consular Letters — Shanghai Dec 51st 18S3 to 
June 50th 1855 

5 Consular Letters Shanghai July 28, 1855 to Dec 
31 1856 

4 Consular Letters Shanghai Dee £7 [?], 1856 to 
Dec 51, 1859 

5 Consular Letters Shanghai Jan g, 1660 to Nov 8, 
1861 

(Shimoda, etc ) 

1 Japan T Harris Mar 17, 1855 to Jun 29, 1858 

2 Japan T Hams July 1, 1858 December 31, 1859 
5 Japan Townsend Harris Robert H Pruyn January 2 , 

1860 January 25, 1862 

1 Consular Letters Swatow From Mar 12, 1860 to 
Dec 1 1865 


In some cases the first date given above is 
not as early as that of the first letter bound m 
At times, material of a non-consular of non-diplo- 
matic type is encountered The usual form of cita- 
tion in the text is, for example, 5 Shanghai GL , 
followed by writer, addressee, number of the partic- 
ular letter, and date (or by the date alone) la 
footnotes, uniform spelling of names of ports is 
followed, Hakodadi becomes Hakodate Some opinion 
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definxtely favors use of the word ’'despatches”, in- 
stead of "letters”, for connmmications from consuls, 
but convenience is served by reserving the former 
word, ordinarily, for communications sent in by 
diplomatic officers Variety of titles of the dif- 
ferent series of papers cited tends to obscure the 
simple, but important, fact that files m the De- 
partment, the legations, and the consular offices 
usually are paired, with an incoming and an outgo- 
ing senes for each outside office regularly dealt 
with, or for each class of persons 

Volumes used only in an incidental way, such 
as 5 Bay of Islands (New Zealand) may he passed by 
here (to indication of the amount of material 
awaiting full examination, for certain consular of- 
fices of Southeastern Asia alone, is supplied by the 
following list of volumes hearing on the period 
Bangkok, Vol 1, Batavia, Vois 2-4, Manila, Vols 
2-4, Padang, Vol 1, and Singapore, Vols 1-6 ) 

Miscellaneous Letters, in 149 volmea, 1845-1860, most 
of these are in chronological order, alphabetical 
indexes being given in separate volumes, one for 
each year Ihe letters in this valuable series vaiy 
in type — consular, diplomatic, mercantile, and inter- 
departmental These incoming letters are the coun- 
terpart of the outgoing Domestic Letters (indexed in 
each volume), which have required little attention 
Of 142 n , above 

Material from Consular Archives, in Asia (Special 
Transcripts ) Described, sometimes very unsatisfac- 
torily, in Archives of Government Offices Outside of 
the City of Washington Attention to these neglect- 
ed and badly preserved records, particularly with 
reference to local correspondence and certain office 
records, supplies important information, vriaich can 
be discriminatingly sought after use has been made 
of the correspondence in Washington ihere is need 
of a more careful published account of these ar- 
chives, publication of the indexes of some of the 
files would aid investigators materially It should 
be noted that, in recent years (but some time after 
the Washington archives were used foi the present 
study) certain consular (and diplomatic) archives 
were shipped in to the Department of State Any in- 
vestigator interested in local consular archives 
should, therefore, first ascertain whether they have 
been received in Washington A few logbooks and 
journals are held by consulates 

Useful comment appears in a letter, November 
30, 1932, to the writer from the Legation at Bang- 
kok The letter gives the date of establishment of 
the consulate there as May 29, 1859, and proceeds 
"It IS regretted that the archives contain 
no incoming correspondence for the period in refer- 
ence, the earliest notes from the Siamese Ministry 
of foreign Affairs date from April 20, 1862, and the 
earliest miscellaneous Incoming letters from January 
16, 1876 The copy book of •Miscellaneous Letters 


Sent,' however, dates from August 4, 1856, without 
interruption, and includes correspondence with offi- 
cials of the Siamese Government 

"There are no alphabetical indexes covering 
the early records of the Consulate, and the only 
summary list of correspondence prior to 1860 is a 
list of outgoing correspondence from January 6, 1859 
to October 5, 1859 

"The 'Eegister of American Citizens' was 
kept from the beginning " (The unsatisfactoriness of 
the dating is here described carefully ) 

"While the archives of the Legation contain 
copies, except for enclosures, of all despatches to 
the Department of State, with the exception of those 
from March 20, 1860, to February 26, 1862, no copies 
of instructions from the Department of State are in 
the records The despatches of the Consulate are 
fax more significant and interesting than the other 
correspondence in the records up to 1860 " 

(Note should also be made of TJ S Official Gazette — 
1857, for example, a U S Official Register , 1845 
and 1851, has not been seen George F Seward's The 
United States Consulates in China , privately 
printed in 1867, is in the Harvard College Libraryj 
it is composed chiefly of reprints of diplomatic 
despatches from China relating to consular affairs 
Those falling within our period are available in the 
Congressional documents ^ 

Under Treasury Department 

Customhouse records have experienced 
much unceremonious handling Some are lost 
or destroyed, some are in the original of- 
fice, and others have been sent to Washing- 
ton, where a large quantity held by the Li- 
brary of Congress are in such condition as 
practically to block use of them Still 
others have passed out of Government hands, 
as in the case of the large pile in the at- 
tic of the Historical Society of Old Newbury, 
at Newburyport (labelled No 15) See above, 
introductory remarks in the Bibliography on 
nhe condition of manuscripts 

New York Customhouse 

Crew Lists (various years) 

Alphabetical Tonnage Book, Arrival 1845 
Arrivals 1845 to 1846 

Register of Arrivals from Foreign Forts 1859 1861 
Arrivals from Foreign Ports 1860 to 1863 
Clearance 1844 to 1847 
Foreign Clearance, 1859 to 1862 

Salem Customhouse (cf 22 n , above)* 

Impost 10 Jan 1854 to Dec 1848 
Impost 11 Jan'y 1846 to Dec [Si] 185 f O] 

Impost 12 Jan'y 185 [1] ^ [Dec , 1869] 
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American Vessels Cleared for [and Entered from] For- 
eign Countries from October 1st 1854 to Jn-np. 

1861 (Vol No 3 ) 

(These records were subsequently transferred to the 
Essex Institute in Salem 

Treasury Department Statistics (published) See also 
IV 

Statistics of the Foreign and Domestio Commerce of 
the United States Communicated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in answer to a Resolution of the 
Senate March 12, 1865 Washington, 1864 Cited 
as For Pom Com , 1863 

Statements of Imports of Tea and Coffee into the 
United States each Year from 1789 to 1882 
Washington, 188S Part of Quarterly Report, No 
3, Series 1882-’ 83, Chief of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics 

Historical Tables of the Commerce, Finance, Tonnage 
and Immigration of the U S Sub-title United 
States, Passengers and Immigrants Arrived from 
Foreign Countries Passengers and Immigrants from 
1820 to 1867 Immigrants only from 1868 to 1892 
From the Bureau of Statistics and other bureaus 
Commerce of Asia and Oceania Washington, 1898 
From the Bureau of Statistics 
Imports and Exports of the United States, 1835 — 

1893, and Receipts and Expenditures of the United 
States Government, 1856 — 1898 From the Summary 
of Commerce and Finance for August, 1898 Bureau 
of Statistics One other publication of this of- 
fice may be entered here — 

Exports of Manufactures from the United States and 
their Distribution by Articles and Countries — 1800 
to 1906 Washington, 1907 
(See also, below, in IV a, under Serial Tolume 472 ) 

(h) Non-American 

Hongkong Consular Ordinances 1844 By Authority Hong- 
kong, 1846 The China Mail 

Hongkong Consular Ordinances 1845-6 By Authority 
Hongkong, 1847 The China Mall 

Public Documents relating to the Admission into Circu- 
lation of Repuhlican Dollars at Par with Spanish as 
Decreed by the High Chanese Authorities of Canton 
Published by Authority Canton, 1853 
✓ 

Oordier, Henri, Lea Originea de deux Etahlissements 
Frangais dans I'Extr^e-Orient, Chang-hai — Hing-po 
Documents Inedlts Paris, 1896 Cited as Deux 
EtablissementB 

The Department of State received from the consulate at 
Shaaighai a few annual reports of trade in that dis- 


trict, made up by the Inspectors of the Customhouse — 
e g , 4 Shanghai CL , No 5, Smith to Cass, Oct 15, 
1858, enclosure While most of the publications of 
the Inspectorate-General postdated the period of this 
study, a few were issued before it terminated, eg . 
Returns of the Import and Export Trade at the Port of 
Shanghae, for the Year 1858 (printed for the Custom- 
house) At the Office of Maritime Customs, Shanghai, 
there was issued on July 1, 1856, a report on the im- 
port and export trade of the port for the year ending 
June 30, 1856 

Documents of the local Japanese government offices with 
idiich American consulates dealt at Nagasaki ana at 
Hakodate are difficult of access The Historiograph- 
ical Institute of the Imperial University of Tokyo 
reports, however, that they ’’ will be eventually in- 
vestigated and compiled from time to time as one of 
the senes of the Dai-Nihon Komonsho by this depart- 
ment ” Sidelights are furnished by books and arti- 
cles in Japanese, noted on later pages 

II. Diplomatic Correspondence 
(a) American Ms. 

Credences Volumes 3 and 4 

1 China Instructions April 24, 1845 August 51, 1867 
Indexed on sheets pasted in the front of the volume 
For Japan Instructions see above, in I (a), "De- 
spatches to Consuls " 

(An effort to locate the work suggested by a casual 
reference to an 1853 edition of Personal Instructions 
to the Diplomatic Agents of the United States has 
failed to unearth any such volume or any dependable 
citation The Library of Congress reports that bound 
m volume 1046 of its collection entitled Miscellane- 
ous Pamphlets is a copy of a thin pamphlet called 
Personal Instructions to the Diplomatic Agents of the 
United States in Foreign Countries (n p , n d ) , fol- 
lowed immediately in the same volume by Supplement to 
the Personal Instructions to bhe Deiplomatic Agents 
of the United States in Foreign Countries (Washing- 
ton: Blair and Rives, 1832)— consisting of a letter 
aated at the Department of State, Feb 24, 1832 The 
Checklist of United States Public Documents 1789- 
1909 lists an 1869 edition of the same Personal In- 
structions but neither the Library of Congress nor 
the Library of the Department of State possesses a 
copy, nor does the former library's Union Catalogue 
include a reference to one Each of the two librar- 
ies named possesses the 1874 edition, another fol- 
lowed in 1885 ) 


^For details regarding vessels in California about the beginning of our period see Bancroft, California , IV, 
561ff ; for vessels 1846 to 1848 see the next volume in the senes, 569ff These items give a good picture of 
California shipping under various flags but m many cases omit port of departure and next destination 
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Index to Indexes of Despatches from Halted Sta-tee Min- 
isters and Others — and Notes from Foreign Ministers 
residing in the United States 

53 General Index Despatches from U S Ministers 
(For China ) 

57 Index to Dispatches from h S Ministers Gt 
Britain, France, Russia, Netherlands China May 16, 
1857-Hay [May] 19, 1870 

58 Index to Dispatches from U S Ministers (For 
China ) 

(For Japan, see Volume 56, entered on page 465, above) 

24 Index Despatches from the Legation of the U S 
to Hawaii This index, as well as that to the con- 
snlar correspondence from Honolulu, reveals much 
commercial information, during several years, but 
without suggesting marked trade connection with 
Eastern Asia during most of the time The diplomat- 
ic senes and the consiilar series naturally dupli- 
cate someiriiat 

Diplomatic Despatches Foi the three volumes relating 
to Japan see page 465, above Foi China the follow- 
ing 17 volumes have been usedi Nos 2-8 and 10-19 

Cited thus 5 China DP , to , No 5, by 

date This very extensive correspondence is essen- 
tial to any hut the most circumscribed and tentative 
stud^ of several consular topics Much of it is also 
available in the Congressional Documents (IV, be- 
low) , for an exact key to the published correspond- 
ence see Dennett's Americans in Eastern Asia , 685, 
696 

With hut few exceptions, American consular and commer- 
cial matters of sufficient interest to European gov- 
ernments with Asiatic possessions to create a direct 
correspondence between those governments and laie De- 
partment of State have not been followed beyond the 
sources already listed, these usually suffice Such 
scattered instances of special diplomatic corre- 
spondence are a separate type of study ^ 

The Legation of the United States m China writes 
(June 23, 193£) that the archives of that mission 
1843 to 1889, inclusive, were sent to the Department 
of State in 1950 The dates given at the Department 
are 1843-1899 In a communication to -Hie Secretary 
of State, May 23, 1853 ( 8 China DD ) , Peter Parker 
reported that when he was shipwrecked on the steamer 
larristoa between Shanghai and Hongkong earlier m 
the month several bound volumes of Chinese corre- 
spondence in the archives, as well as other items 
then in his possession, were lost He also refers 
to loss of despatches of Commissioner Marshall win rh 
he intended to mail at Hongkong, however, the de- 
spatches in the Department are numbered in unbroken, 
senes, presumably with some use of duplicates 


McLaughlin, quoted by Van Tyne and Leland ( Guide , 

6) , is in error in his inference that the sending of 
duplicates had ceased For an interesting inventory 
of the Legation in China, May 1, 1857 , see 35-2, ^ 

Ex Doc 22 , II, 1340-1543, note also Marshall's 
earlier comments in 33-1, H Ex Doc 125 , 80 Par- 
ker stated m 1866 (35-2, S Ex Doc 22 , I, 643) 
that everything received by the Legation went on to 
the Department of State, presumably m the form of 
enclosed transcripts 

Archives of the Legation in Japan begin with 1865, Am- 
bassador Morris made some use of them — "the dusty 
and yellow records" — for his pamphlet on Townsend 
Harris For Slam see above, in B I (a) 

(h) Non-American 

Special transcripts have been made of manuscripts in 
the Public Record Office in London, these are Foreign 
Office papers, as cited by date in footnotes, relat- 
ing to Hongkong, Australia, Formosa, Japan, and 
China, between 1845 and 1859 Some of these papers 
(F 0 5_ / different numbers) originated in Washing- 
ton and others in England, chiefly in London 

British and Foreign State Papers XXXV, XXXVIII, XLV, 
ZLVII, and XLIX (564-569 for Orders in Council on 
authority of British consuls over British subjects 
in Japan) Vol XLIII is a general index covering 
Vols I-XLII 

Affaires Etrangeres Documents Dlplomatiques 1860 
"Expedition de Chine " Pans, 1861 

Preliminary attention has been paid through correspond- 
ence to information drawn from the important series 
in Chinese, Oh' mg Tai Ch'ou Pan Xi Wu Shih Mo (The 
Beginning and End of the Management of Barbarian Af- 
fairs under the Ch'ing Dynasty) Reign of Tao-kuang, 
40 vols , reign of Hsien-feng, 40 vols , etc Peip- 
ing, 1930 (Palace Museum) However, most of the 
consular material contained m these documents re- 
lates to British consuls, ef p 226 n , above Note 
also the review of new diplomatic material in the 
Chinese Social and Political Science Review for July, 
1932 

Interesting information is supplied by a valuable ser- 
ies of publications in Japanese entitled PHimmatsu 
Gaiko Kankel Bunsho (Documents on Foreign Relations 
m the Final Period of the [Tokugawa] Shogunate), in 
■ttxe senes Dai-Nlhon Komonsho Twenty vols (1853- 
1858) and four supplementary vols thus far Tokyo, 
1910-19— (The Historiographical Institute, Imperi- 
al University of Tokyo ) In their consular and com- 
mercial content these volumes are "Informal records 


M ' ~ — — - - 

Such study requires use of the Department’s correspondence with its diploiaatlc representatives in Europe, 
supplemented by papers on foreign offices (as m the case of Great Britain, in II b) , and of the Washington 
correspondence with foreign diplomatic representatives ( Notes to Depar tment and Notes from Department) . supple- 
mented by correspondence of these agents with their own governments Of 46 n , ^ove 
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which the petty officials of the Bakufu took down 
word for word as they talked to the foreigners 
through interpreters " They are therefore not to be 
regarded as formal official documents in the usual 
sense, but their official bearing is significant be- 
cause of their Informal nature They are reported 
to be in process of translation by Mr Eugene H 
Dooman, of the Foreign Service of the United States, 
but immediate publication may not be expected Se- 
lections from Tols 15 (1922) and 19 (1928) have 
been used ^ Papers of the Tokugawa family, it is 
reported, were transferred to the Foreign Office, 
and then to the Imperial University, the Universi- 
ty's library, but not its Historiographical Insti- 
tute, was entirely destroyed by fire in 1923 (See 
also above, 166 n ) 

III Naval Correspondence (American) 


to Sept 25, 1845 
East India Squadron 

Commodore Biddle Cruise from 

August 1st 1845 to May 3d 1847 Supplemental Navy 

Department 

East India Squadron 

Com Geisinger — ^February 12th 


1848 to June 19th 1850 

One report (Nov 4, 1856) of Commander Andrew H Foote 
These and other recoids in the Office of Naval Rec- 
ords and Library in the Navy Department are of value 
in the balanced study of consular affairs and commerce 
They are extensive enough to justify detailed separate 
treatment, publication of many of the papers or of In- 
dexes to the contents of the different aeries would 
assist students greatly The Office of Naval Records 
and Library has supplied information gleaned from Navy 
Registers and selected log books of war vessels in 
Asiatic waters during the period, including excerpts 
used from the log of the Mlasisalppi , most of these, 
however, are characterized as possessing an almost en- 
tirely routine character 


IT Congressional and Other Legislatire Docu- 
ments 


and its representatives abroad in a condition 
of considerable dependence upon the attitudes 
of the people's legislative representatives, 
rather than in the position of semi-independ- 
ent professional executives Documents last- 
ed below are identified in abbreviated fash- 
ion, by Congresses and sessions, the letters 
S and H indicate respectively the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, and serial num- 
bers are preceded by the abbreviation Ser 


Table of Congresses 

28-2, for example, indicates the second ses- 
sion of the twenty -eighth Congress 


(27-3, Dec 

5, 1842-Mar 

3, 1843 ) 

28-2, Dec 

2, 1844-Mar 

3, 1845 

29-specaal 

sess , Mar 

4-20, 1845 

29-1, Dec 

1, 1845-Aug 

10, 1846 

29-2, Dec 

7, 1846~Mar 

3, 1847 

30-1, Dec 

6, 1847-Aug 

14, 1846 

SO-2, Dec 

4, 1848-Mar 

3, 1849 

31-special 

sess , Mar 

5-23, 1849 

31-1, Dec 

3, 1849-Sept 

30, 1850 

31-2, Dec 

2, 1850-Mar 

3, 1851 

32-special 

sess , Mar 

4-13, 1851 

32-1, Dec 

1, 1851-Aug 

51, 1852 

32-2, Dec 

6, 1852-Mar 

S, 1855 

S3-special 

sess , Mar 

4-Ap 11, 1853 

33-1, Dec 

5, 1853-Aug 

7, 1854 

33-2, Dec 

4, 1854-Mar 

3, 1855 

34-1, Dec 

3, 1855-Aug 

18, 1856 

34—2, Aug 

21-3a, 1856 


34-3, Dec 

1, 1856-Mar 

3, 1857 

35-special 

sess , Mar 

4-14, 1857 

35-1, Dec 

7, 1857-June 

14, 1858 

35-special 

sess , June 

15-16, 1858 

35-2, Dec 

6, 1858-Mar 

3, 1859 

36-special 

sess , Mar 

4-10, 1859 

36-1, Dec 

5, 1859-June 

25, 1860 

S6-special 

sess^, June 

26-28, 1860 

36-2, Dec 

3, 1860-Mar 

2, 1861 


(a) American 

The Congressional documents contain 
much information not otherwise available, 
some of them usefully present controversial 
material with a freedom which has more recent- 
ly been out of favor in government publica- 
tions Congressional plain speaking and the 
relatively undeveloped state of the nation’s 
foreign service left the Department of State 


27-S, JL 

Doc 

148 — Rules and Regulations, U S 

Navy 


Ser 

42L 


28-2, S_ 

Doc 

58 — Message from the President 

Ab- 

S_ 

stract of treaty with China Ser 450 J|_ 

Doc 69 is the seme ♦ 

Doc 135~Letter from the Secretary of State 


Showing the Changes and Modifications 

in the 


Commercial Systems of Foreign Nations, 

1844- 


1845 

Ser 456 



^On pages 620-636 of Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States Dec 1, 1879 (Washing- 
ton, 1879) appears a translation of a detailed Japanese account of arrangements for Harris' visit to ledo in 
1857, with the interviews of late December, 1867, and early 1858 (including much information on Western practic- 
es, supplied by Harris) 

♦James D Richardson's A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents 1789-1897 , in ten volumes. 
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H Doc 75 — Coainerce and Trade Ser 465 This 
la a letter from the Secretary of State with 
returns of consuls and commercial agents of 
the United States abroad, Jan 28, 1845, in- 
cluding many statistics and much data on in- 
surance rates, exchange, wages, duties, pric- 
es, etc Chiefly before our period, but a 
useful preliminary Important for persons 
interested in the mechanism of trade 
H Doc 158 — Extension of American Commerce — 
Proposed Mission to Japan and Corea Ser 
465 

29-1, S Doc 4 — Report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, on Commerce and Navigation for the Year 
ending 50th June, 1845, also, a Statement of 
Tonnage for the Same Period Ser 47S This 
annual publication, ordinarily referred to 
as Commerce and Navigation, has been, used for 
selected years In nearly every year the 
publication appears in both the Senate and 
the House aeries These volumes are useful 
for a study, by customs districts, of coiaa- 
tries to and from which tomage sailed, and 
for a view of direct and indirect commerce, 
total volume of commerce with each eountiy, 
sources and destinations of individual com- 
modities, and Mencan-Asiatic trade in com- 
parison with American trade elsewhere 

H Rep 7X4 — Consular System of the Ohited States 
Ser 491 

29- 2, H Doc 11 — Commerce and Navigation Report of 

Dec 10, 1846 Ser 498 
H Doc 12 — Consular System Ser 499 
H Doc 96 — ^Productions, Trade, and Commerce of 
the Oriental Rations Ser 500 

30- 1, S Mis Doc 80 — Memoir, Geographical, Political , 

and Commercial on Siberia, Manchuria, and 
the Asiatic Islands of the North Pacific 
Ocean With large map By Aaron H Palmer 
(See comment, 358 n ) Ser 511 

H Rep 596 — Steam Communication with China, and 
the Sandwich Islands With large chart of the 
Pacific, by Maury Ser 526 


disposition of vessels, with scattering mis- 
cellaneous information 

S Ex Doc 72— Message from the President 

Commum eating the Report of the Commissioner 
to China Ser 562 

H Ex Doe 84 — Imprisoned American Seamen Ser 
579 

H Mis [Doc ] 46 — Receipts and Expenditures of 
Consulates in China Ser 581 , 

31- 2, H Ex Doc 55 — Opinions of Attorneys General 

In two parts Part 2 (to Jly 19, 1850) Ser 
603 

52-1, S Ex Doc 58 — ^Message from the President in 
Relation to the Mission of Mr Balestier , 

Late United States Consul at Singapore, to 
Eastern Asia Ser 618 

S Ex Doe 45 — ^Message from the President 
Submitting a Copy of Rules and Regulations 
at the free Ports of China Ser 619 EL. 

Ex Doc 80 Is the same 

S Ex Doe 59 — ^Message from the President 

Relative to the Empire of Japan Ser 620 

S Rep 21 Seward regarding Aaron H Palmer 
Sex 630 

H Mis [Doc ] 67 — Consulates of China Ser 
652 

H unnumbered Digested Summary and Alphabetical 
List of Private Claims Presented to the 
House of Representatives from the First to the 
Thiriy-Pirst Congress Three vols Washing- 
ton, 1863 Serials 653-656 

32- 2, S Ex Poo 1 — ^Message from the President Re- 

port of the Secretary of the Navy (1852) Two 
vols Sers 658-659 H Ex Doc 1 is the 
same 

S Ex Doc 49— Report of the Secretary of the 
Navy Respecting Mail and War Steamers 
[to] China Ser 665 

S Ex Doc 52 — Report of the Secretary of State , 
Communicating Abstracts of the Diplomatic and 
Consular Correspondence, in That Department, 
Respecting l^e Gommerclal Regulations of For- 
eign Nations Ser 665 


30- 2, H Ex Poo 60 — Consuls, Vice Consuls, &c Ser 

543 

31- 1, S Ex Doc 1 — Message from the President 

Report of the Secretary of the Navy (1849) 
Ser 649 A number of these reports which 
have been examined, so far as th^ bear on 
the Orient, are largely statements of the 


33-1, H Ex Doc 123 — China Correspondence with Com- 
missioners Ser 734 

H Rep 548 — Diplomatic and Consular System 
Ser 744 

33-2, S Ex Doc 54- — ^Message of the President Trans- 
mitting a Report of the Secretary of the Navy 
Relative to the Naval Expedition to Japan 
Se^r 751 


is 53-2, H Mis Doc 210 , of which Vols IV-V (Sers 3265-4 and 3265-6) cover the period of this study An 

earlier paper is 22-2, S Doc 85, Message from the President in Relation to the Consular Establishment 
(Mar 2, 1835, Report of 1833 ) (Ser 250 ) Note also 23-1, H Rep 166, Foreign Missions (Ser 445 ) 
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For S Ex Doc 79 see below j mder Hawks j xn 
Sect E 

S Mis Doc 10 — Memorial of Aaron Haight PnlTnft-r 


s 

Mis 

Ser 772 

Doc 16 — Statistical Tables 

Foreign 


service appropriations from 1790 

Ser 772 

H 

Ex 

Doc 78 — Reports of Explorations and Sur- 


veys 

for a Railroad to the Pacific Ocean 


Many vols , 1855-1861 Sers 791- 
Rep 145 — Navigation, Revenue, and 

801 

Collection 


Laws 

Ser 808 


S_ 

Ex 

Doc 1 — Message from the President 


Report of the Secretary of the Nai^y (1855) 
Se. SIR 


the Message Ser 876 

S Ex Doe 6 — ^iJessage of the President Conimu- 
nicating a Letter from the United States 
Comnilssioner in China and Regulations 
Ser 878 

S Ex Doe 55 — Report of the Secretary of State , 
Transmitting a Statement from the Superintend- 
ent of Statistics of the Commercial Relations 
of the United States with Foreign Hations , 
for the lear ending September 50, 1856 Ser 
887 Cited as Com Reis , 1856 

S Rep 370 — Conimittee on Naval Affairs on memo- 
rials of Boston Board of Underwriters and the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York with reference 
to protection of trade with China Ser 891 


S 

Ex 

Doc 

92 — Message from the President 


Communicating a Letter from the Commission- 


er 

in 

China ConsiiLar court regulations 


in 

China 

Ser 823 H Ex Doc 125 is the 


same 


S_ 

Ex 

Doc 

99 — Report of the Secretary of State 



Relative to the Coolie Trade Ser 824 

s_ 

Ex 

Doc 

107 — Report on the Commercial Rela- 


tions of the United States with All Foreign 
Nations Four vols Sers 828-851 This 
valuable document Is cited as Com Eels 
Subsequent Commercial Relations , appearing in 
one volme each year, are identified in cita- 


tions by inclusion of the year. H Ex Doc 
^ (Sers 854-857) is the same See above, 
p 74 and note 


(L. 

Rep 209 Chiefly diplomatic Ser 837 ) 

H_ 

Ex Doc. 2 — Letter from the Secretary of 


State, Transmitting a Report of Changes and 


Modifications in the Commercial Systems of 


Other Nations During the Year Ending Septem- 

H 

her 30, 1865 Ser 844 

Ex Doc 3 — American Seamen Ser 844 


Ex Doc 5 — Contingent Expenses of the State 


Department Ser 844 

Ex Doc 32 — China — ^Regulations for the Con- 


sular Courts Ser 851 

Ex Doc 49 — Interpreter to the Mission to 


China Ser 863 

Ex Doc 105 — Slave and Coolie Trade Ser 


859 

Ex Doc 115 — Sloop of War *’John Adams at 

H_ 

Feejee Islands, Ser 859 

Ex Doc (m Vol 16), unnumbered, but enti- 
tied Commerce and Navigation Year ending 

June 30, 1855 Ser 865 

Mis, Doc. 20 — China — Fees for Judicial Serv- 


ices at the Several Consulates Ser 866 


Mis Doc 1 — Chi Tia — Consular Returns for Fees, 


Ser. 867 

S 

Ex Doc 1 — Message from the President Re- 

port of the Secretary of the Navy Vol II of 


H Ex Doc 2 — Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, on Finances for the Year Ending 



June 30, 

1856 Ser 896 

H 

Mis Doc 

8 — ^Mode of Paying the Salaries of 


Foreign Ministers, Consuls, and Commercial 


Agents 

Ser 911 

35-1, S 

Ex Doc 

1 — Report of the Secretary of the 


Treasury 

on Finances for the Year Ending 


June 30, 

1857 Ser 918 

S 

Ex Doc 

2 — ^Report of the Secretary of State 


Showing Disbursements during the Fiscal 


Year Ending June 30, 1857 Ser 918 

S 

Ex Doc 

5 — Abstract of Returns of American 


Seamen 

Ser 918 

S 

Ex Doc 

53 — Commercial Relations, 1857 Ser 


93S These reports were usually sent to both 


houses 


S_ 

Rep 176- 

~ Memorial of Townsend Harris 


Ser 959 

Committee on Foreign Relations 

6_ 

Rep 191- 

— Memorial of Aaron Haight Palmer 


Ser 

959 Committee on Claims 

S 

Rep 192- 

~ Memorial of T Hart Hyatt 


Ser 939 

Committee on Foreign Relations 


Rep 240- 

— Petition of Auton [Anton] L C 


Portman 

Ser 939 Committee on Foreign 


Relations 


Ex Doc 

4 — Contingent Expenses of the State 


Department Ser 941 


Ex Doc 

5 — American Seamen Ser 941 

H 

Ex Doc 

9 — China — Regulations for the Consu- 

lar Courts Ser 941 S Ex. Doc 5 is the 


same 

H Sac Doe 98 — Explorations of Amoor River Ser 
958. 

H Mis Doe 2 — China — Fees for Judicial Services 
at ilie Several Consulates Ser 961 
H Rep 106 — R C Murphy, Late Consul at Shang- 
hai Ser 964 

S5-g, S. Ex Boo 1 — ^Message of the President Ser 
977 Pp 24-424 are f’A Code of Regulations 
for the Government of the Navy’', with an index 
S Ex Doc 11 — ^Message of the President 
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Oomnmni eating a Letter from China, virLth. the | 
Decrees and Regulations Ser 981 H Ex 
Doc 21 IS the same 

S Ex Doc 18— Report of the Secretary of 
State Claims Ser 981 
S Ex Doc £0 — Consular Fees Ser 9B1 
S Ex Doc 25 — Guano Trade Ser 981 
S Ex Doc 28 — ^Message of the President Com- 
municating the Gorrespondeace of Messrs 
McLane and Parker^ Late Gommissionerg to 
China Two vols Sers 982-98S Important 
for several limited studies especially in the 
history of individual consulates, which cannot 
be included here 

S Ex Doc 57 — Commercial Relations, 1858 Ser 
991 

H Ex Doc 1 — Estimates of Appropriations 
Ser 996 S Ex Doc 1 is the same 
H Ex Doc 55 — McD Collins Compensation 
Ser 1006 

H Ex Doc 67 — ^Fees of Consuls General, Con- 
suls, Commercial Agents, and Consular Agents 
Ser 1006 

H Ex Doc 68 — Compensation to Consuleir Offic- 
ers and Appointment of Consular Clerics Ser 
1006 

H Ex Doc 75 — "James Keenan, United States 
Consul at Hong Kong” Ser 1006 
H Ex Doc 90 — Consular Officers Engaged in Bus- 
iness in Violation of Law Ser 1006 
H Ex Doc 92 — Passengers Arriving m the United 
States Ser 1008 

H Ex Doe 115 — Claim of James Keenan, United 
States Consul at Hong Kong Ser 1014 
H Rep 212 — ^Aaron Van Gamp and Yirginius P 
Chapin Ser 1018 

36-1, S Ex Doc 5 — Report of the Secretary of the 

Treasury for the Year Ending June 50, 1860 
Ser 1027 (Also in Ser 1045 ) 

S Ex Poo 7 — ^Message of the President Commu- 
nicating Regulations for Consular Courts 
Ser 1027 

S Ex Doc 9 — Fees Received by the Consular 
Officers for the Year 1858 Tariff of 
fees and list of all officers, Dec 51, 1859 
Ser 1027 

S Ex Doe 25 — Correspondence Concerning 

the Proposed Diplomatic Mission from Japan 
Ser 1031 

S Ex Doc 30 — Instructions to, and Dispatch- 

es from. Ministers in China Parker, Reed, 
and Ward Ser 1052 

S Ex Doc 39 — Instructions to Mr McLane 

Ser 1035 — — 

S Ex Poo 43 — Modification of the Act 

Approved August 14, 1848 Ser 1033 

H Ebc Doc 4 — Commercial Relations, 1859 Ser. 
1044 


H Ex Doc 88— Chinese Coolie Trade Ser 
__ _ — 

H Mis Doc 22— Estimates— China Mission, and 
Salaries of Consuls in China Ser 1064 
H Rep 428— Pacific Railroad ~ Ser 1069 
Three reports, one to accompany Bill H R 
No 646 and two minority reports 
H Rep 443 — Coolie Trade Ser 1069 
E Rep 564 — Consular aad~ Diplomatic Systems 
Ser 1070 

36- 2, S Ex Poo 1 — Message from the President 

7ol 1, Ser 1078, and Vol III (Report of 
the Secretary of the Navy) , Ser 1080 
S Ex Doc 6 — Commercial Relations, 1860 Ser 
1088 

H Ex Doc 2 — ^Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury Ser 1093 

H Ex Doe 7 — ^African Slave Trade Ser 1095 

H Ea Doc 49 — Consular Fees, &c Ser 1100 

H Ex Doc (in Vol 11) — Report of the Com- 

merce and Navigation of the United States 
for the Year Ending June 30, 1860 Ser 
1102, Ser 1087 is the same 
H Rep 82— Survey of the Northern Waters, 
Coasts and Islands of the Pacific Ocean, 
etc Ser 1105 

37- 2, S Rep 15 — ^Memorial of Perry MoD Collins 

Ser 1125, 

H Ex Doc 16— Asiatic Coolie Trade Ser 
1127 

H Ex Doc 56 — Receipts and Expenditures Ser 

1129 

H Ex Doc 45 — Commercial Relations, 1861 Ser 
U30 

(For H Ex Doc 116 see below, G II, under 
Kennedy ) 

38- 1, H Rep 49— James Keenan Ser 1206 

40- 3, S Ex Doc 20 — Judicial Powers [of Consuls] 

in Cases Between Americans and Citizens of 
Any Foreign Nation Other Than Japan Ser 
1360 

H Ex Doc 29 — Settlement of Claims Mis- 

sionary Claims, Land Holdings, etc Ser 
1375 ■' 

(For Serials 1386-1387 see above, in A, under 
McPherson ) 

41- 3, S Ebc Dog 7 — 'Message of the President Co'"™^- 

nlcatlng Reports of the Consular Agents 
Reports of DeB R Keim, 1870 Ser 1440, 

S Ex Doc 25 — ^Message Communicating Regula- 
tions for the Consular Courts in Japan 
Ser 1440 
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H Ex Doc 7 — Relief and Protection of American 
Seamen Ser 1452 

4 2-2 , H Ex Doc 11 — Consular Agents Reports 

of DeB R Keim, 1871 ber 1509 
H Ex Doc 517 — Examination of Accounts of Con- 
sular Officers of the United Stat es General 
view of Keiffl'e investigations Ser 1520 
See above, 152n 

42-S, H Mis Doc 109 — Digested Summary and Alphabet- 
ical List of Private Claims Presented to 
the House of Representatives from the TVn r ty- 
second to the Forty-first Congress, Inclu- 
sive, Exhibiting the Action of Congress on 
Each Claim, with Reference to the Journals, 
Reports, Bills, etc Prepared under the 

direction of Edward McPherson Washington, 
1875 Ser 1574 

44- 2, S Rep 689 — Chinese Immigration Ser 1734 

45- 2, H Mis Doc 51 — Testimony on Expenditures in 

the State Department (Shanghai consulate ) 
Ser 1816 

45- S, H Rep 1S4 — Investigation of George F Seward 

Ser 1866 

46- 3, S Mia Doc 14 — List of Private Claims Brought 

Before the Senate from the Fourteenth 
Congress to the Forty-sixth Congress Two 
vols Sens 1945-1946 Convenient, should he 

used with the Journals , the Cong Globe , and 
the Stat at Large 

48-2, S Ex Doe 47 — Treaties and Conventions Con- 
cluded between the United States of America 
and Other Powers since July 4, 1776 John 
H Haswell Ser 2262 

51- 1, H Rep 1210 — American Merchant Marine in the 

Foreign Trade (1890 ) Ser 2810 

52- 2, 5 Ex Doc 77 — , Relations between the United 

States and the Hawaiian Islands from Septem- 
ber, 1820, to January, 1893 Ser 3062 

55-2, S Ex Doe 177 , Parts 8 and 16 — Fur Seal Arbi- 
tration, Proceedings Washington, 1895 
Sers 5166-8 and 3166-16 Gf Van Tyne and 
Leland, Goide, p 36 

H Mis Doc 210 — See above, note under 
S Doc, 58 

H Mis Doe 212— History and Digest of the In- 
ternational Arbitrations to which the United 
States Has Been a Party By John Bassett 
Moore Six vols , Washington, 1898 Vol V 
used Ser 5267 


56-1, H Doc 15 — ^Part 5, Monthly Summaiy of Commerce 
and Finance of the United States , Nov , 1899, 
also Part 11, May, 1900, sect on ’’Movements 
of Prices [of Coamiodities] , 1840-1899 ” Ser 
5942 

(For a description of consulates at the beginning of 
the present century use may he made of 57-1, 

S Doc 411 , Ser 4248 Most of the pertin- 
ent information in volumes of the seventh 
census and the eighth census is found also 
in the Commercial Relations ) 

61-2, S Doc 557 — Treaties, Conventions, Internation- 
al Acts, Protocols and Agreements between the 
United States of America and Other Powers 
1776-1909 William M Malloy Two vols 
Washington, 1910 Sera 5646-5647 

Speeches of Hon Milton S Latham delivered in the 
Senate of the United States, or Steamship 
Line from California to China, via Sandwich 
Islands and Japan, April 10th, 1862, also on 
Report from the Military Committee, on 
Telegraphic Communication between San Fran- 
cisco and the Moor River, in Eastern Sibe- 
ria, via Behring’s Straits Washington, 

1862 

Papers Relating to the Continental Telegraph. Qoimmiiu.- 
cation of Hon William H Seward, Secretary 
of State, upon the Subject of an Intercontin- 
ental Telegraph Connecting the Eastern and 
Western Hemispheres by Way of Behring’s 
Strait, in Reply to Hon Z Chandler, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Commerce of the P S 
Senate, to which Was Referred the Memorial of 
Feriy McDonough Collins Washington, 1864 


Documents Submitted to the General Court of 1855, by 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth [of Massa- 
chusetts] Boston, 1855 ’’Abstract of the 
Returns of Insurance Companies ” 

Third Annual Report of the Insurance Gommis signers ♦ of 
the Commonweal, bh of Massachusetts January 1, 
1858 Boston, 1858 Public Doc No 45 

State of New York, First Annual Report of the Superin- 
tendent of the Insurance Department Assem- 
bly Ho 90, Mar 1, 1860 

(b) Non-American 

Consular Returns of British Trade with China For the 
Year 1845 , Hongkong, 1846 (The China Mail ) 
Also for 1846 (1847) , 1847 (1848) , and 1848 
(1849) 
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Hongkong Government Gazette N S Vol I, No 5 

(Sat , Jly 21, 1855) and No 31 (Sat , Feb 
2, 1856) 

Great Britain, Accounts and Papers 1854-55 [2006] LV 
Abstract of Reports of the Trade of Tarlous 
Countries and Places, for the Year 1854, Re- 
ceiTed by the Board of Trade (through the 
Foreign Office) from Her Majesty* s Ministers 
and Consuls London, 1855 

Great Britain, Accounts and Papers 1856 [2078], L?II, 
Abstract of Reports on Trade from Minis- 
ters^ Consuls, and Colonial Authorities 
London, 1856 For 1855 

Great Britain, Accounts and Papers 1859 [2579], Ses- 
sion 2, XZX, Abstract of Reports on Trade , 
from Ministers and Consuls 

Various other papers have a general or marginal inter- 
est which has necessarily been ignored, they 
also offer help in the study of China's Asi- 
atic trade Reports from British legations 
on manufactures and commerce deserve mention, 
some contain statistics See also introduc- 
tory remarks in Appendix 4 C 

V. Journals and Debates of Congress and State 
Legislatures 

As used in footnotes, 6 Jol and 
Jol indicate the brief titles Senate Jour- 
nal and House Journal, respectively, repeti- 
tion here is unnecessary, the letters _S_ and 
H only being used The number after each 
volume IS the Serial number Several of the 
title pages give as publication date the year 
of the beginning of the session instead of 
the year of actual publication For a table 
of Congresses see under B IV, above 


29-1, S , 

, 469, X s 

479 

29-2, ^ 

, 492, ^ , 

496 

30-1, S , 

, 502 


50-2, 5 

, 528, H , 

536 

31-1, S ; 

, 548, E , 

566 

52-2, S 

, 657, H , 

672 

34-1 and 2, S , 809, H , 

, 838-839 (Parts I-II) 


34-3, S ; 

, 875, H , 

892 




35-1, S ! 

, 917, E_ , 

940 

55-2, S 

, 973, £ , 

995 

36-1, S.’ 

, 1022, E 

, 1041-1042 36-2, 

S , 1077, 

H , 

37-1, H j 

, 1113 
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Journal of the Executive Proceedings of the Senate 
Vols VI, VIII, IX, and XI Washington, 1887 

Congressional Globe Vols XV (29 Cong , 1 Sees ), 
ZVI (2902), IVII (30-1), XVIII (30-2), XXI, Pt 3 
(32-1), XXIII, Pts 1-3 (33-1), XXIV, Pts 1-2 
(5S-2), XXV, Pts 2-3 (S4-1), XXVI, Pt 1 (34-3), 
XXVII, Pt 2 (35-1), XZVIII, Pt 2 (35-2), XXIX, 
Pt 5 (36-1), XXXIV, Pt 3 (S8-1), XXXVII, Pt 2 
(39-2) Variations in numbering are apt to cause 


confusion, use of session numbers Is of assistance 


California, Journals of the Legislature of the State 
of California (1851, second session ) Sacramen- 
to, 1855 

California, Journal of the Sixth Session of the Assem- 
bly of the State of California [1855 ] Sacra- 
mento, 1855 

Pennsyl ania, House Journal , 1851, I 


VI. Judicial Publications 
(See also above, B IV, and p 159n , and G II, 
below ) 

Bentley, A J (ed ), Digest of the Official Opinions 
of the Attorneys-General of the United States 1789 
to 1861 Washington, 1885 
Crabbe See footnote comment on page 159n , above 
Digest of Decisions of the United States Circuit and 
District Courts, from 1789 to 188J, as Contained in 
the Thirty Volumes of the Federal Oases, also Con- 
taining a Table of Citations and an Alphabetical Ta- 
ble of Cases St Paul, West Pub Co The topical 
arrangement of the main portion of this volume per- 
mits an approach to cases under such headings as 
"Admiralty”, "Ambassadors and Consuls", "Seamen", 
and "Shipping" The alphabetical table of cases re- 
quires some prior knowledge of the names likely to 
figure in litigation of the period in question and a 
further search in the reports (McAllister, Sprague, 
and others) or in the consolidated and alphabetically 
arranged sprints of these reports in the same pub- 
lishers' valuable and convenient thirty volumes eit- 
titled The Federal Gases (St Paul, 1894-1897) 

The chief present interest In cases is found in such 
historical data as they may incidentally supply re- 
garding commercial and consular occurrences, legal 
points usually being secondary, as far as the writer 
16 aware, this topic, as revealed in American court 
records, has not in general been much investigated 
The original form of the reports in volumes of lim- 
ited geographical range (and in chronological order 
of decisions therein) makes them preferable, for 
some students, to the alphabetical reproductions in 
The Federal Cases This set contains a useful list 
of the original volumes of Federal reports 
Harmon, John B , reporter, Reports of Cases Determined 
[1859] in the Supreme Court of California Second 
ed Vol XIII San Francisco, 1886 
McAllister, Cutler, reporter, Reports of Cases Argued 
and Determined in the Circuit Court of the Unit ed 
States for the District of California Vol I, New 
York, 1859 

Official Opinions of the Attorneys General of the 
United States, advising the President and Heads of 
Departments Volumes IV-IX cover this period 
Olcott See footnote comment on page 159n , above 
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Regulations for the Consular Courts of the United 
States of America in China, together with the Act of 
Congress, of August llth, 1848 Table of Fees, and ~ 
Forms for Blanks used in Consular Courts Canton, 
1849 (Press of S W Williams ) Also the Regula- 
tions, etc dated August 25, 1854 

Scldmore, G H , A Digest of Leading Cases decided in 
the United States Consular Court at Kanagawa, Japan, 
of Decisions and Opinions of the United States Min- 
ister in Japan, of Decisions of the United States 
Circuit Court for the District of California, of 
Opinions of the Attorney General of bhe United 
States, and of Instmetlons from the Department of 
State of the United States, relating to f'onsular 
Court Jurisdiction in Japan Yokohama, 1882 A 
foundation for the study of this important (and 
scarce) digest is provided by the discussion of ear- 
lier cases in the text of the present work (The 
same writer in 1887 published in Tokyo — Igirisu 
Horitsu Gakko, or School of English Law — a volume 
entitled Outline Lectures on the History, Organiza- 
tion, Jurisdiction and Practice of the Ministerial 
and Consular Courts of the United States of America 
in Japan , the cases cited not beginning until 1862, 
a copy 13 in the Library of the Harvard Law School ) 

[Sprague,] Decisions of Hon Peleg Sprague in Admiral- 
ty and Maritime Causes, in the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Massachusetts 
?ol I, 1841-1861 Philadelphia, 1861 

Staunton, (Sir) George Thomas (trans ), Ta Tsing Leu 
Lee, being the Fundamental Laws, and a Selection 
from the Supplementary Statutes, of the Penal Code 
of China, originally Printed and Published in Pekin , 
in Various Successive Editions, under the Sanction , 
and by the Authority, of the Several Emperors of the 
lA TSING, or Present Dynasty London, 1810 See 
above, 184n. 


VII Collections of Laws, Treaties, Land 
Regulations, etc 

MacMurray, John V A , Treaties and Agreements with 
and Concerning China 1894-1919 Two vols New 
York, etc , 1921 Fol II. 

Mayers, William Frederick, Treaties between the Empire 
of China and Foreign Powers , etc Fifth ed (First 
ed , 1877 ) Shanghai, 1906 

Moore, John Bassett, A Digest of International law 
Eight vols Washington, 1906 Essential for refer- 
ence, but showing scanty citation of incoming consu- 
lar letters For Moore's International Arbitrations 
see above, B IV (a) 

Rules and Regulations for Masters, Officers and Seamen 
of Vessels of the United States of America at the 
Free Ports of China . N p , n d 

Statutes at Large and Treaties of the United States 
of America Vol IX, Boston, 1854, and Vol III, 
Boston, 1865 The act of 1856 relating to the dip- 


lomatic and consular service was separately published 
by the Department of State as An Act to Regulate the 
Diplomatic and Consular Systems of the United States , 
Approved August 18, 1856 (Washington, 1856) Por- 
tions of several pieces of consular legislation were 
reprinted in different works, including the Consular 
Regulations 

Treaty between the Prated States ard. Japan, with Laud 
Regulations and Port and Harbor Regulations for Naga- 
saki Printed by order of U S Consul [Jno G 
Walsh] Nagasaid , 1860 

(Haswell's and Malloy's compilations of treaties of the 
United States have been noted, in IV, above There 
are maiy works which print American treaties and 
those of the nations of Eastern Asia, notably differ- 
ent volumes of the Commercial Relations As early as 
1862 a collection of treaties between the Umted 
States and China and Japan, with acts of Congress, 
was published at Hongkong The Imperial Maritime 
Customs service published a large collection, as did 
the Japanese government ) 

C Log Books and Sea Journals 
I Naval 


Journal of L A Beardslee U S N U S S Plymouth, 
Japan 1851-2 (Essex Institute ) 

Pope, J , Private Journal of the U S Ship Vandalia, 
1855-56 

Private Journal of the U S Ship Macedonian , 

1856 

(In the Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department, there 
exists an extremely large and important collection of 
logs and journals deserving of special monographic or 
editorial treatment In typewritten form at Yale 
there is a Complete List of the Log Books on File in 
the Bureau of Navigation, Department of the Navy , 
Washington, D 0 1800-1907 , by Robert Wilden Neeser 
The series of articles by G 0 Paullin, entered be- 
low in G II, draws heavily on the logs of naval ves- 
sels as well as on the official correspondence of of- 
ficers 

II Commercial 

This type of material is widely scat- 
tered, but the great collections are in the 
Bureau of Navigation in Washington and the 
Essex Institute in Salem Unless otherwise 
described the titles which follow are from 
the latter place Some titles are recon- 
structed, of necessity As the notations on 
the cover or the fly-leaf of a book are an 
inadequate guide to the ports touched at, a 
page-by-page examination is usually desirable 
Many of the books relating to Asiatic and 
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Pacific trips but not featuring ports of 
Eastern Asia have been passed by as being 
more suitable for special studies of the com- 
merce of ports in other regions (For log- 
books in the Andrew Snow, Jr Collection see 
Whaling Exhibits of the Old Dartmouth Histor - 
ical Society , New Bedford, 1950, Pub No ^ ) 

Chase, Percy (comp ), Records of Voyages of Clipper 
Ships ( cir 1845-1855 ) Manuscripts in Harvard 
College Library Useful for vessels, runs, routes, 
cargoes, and merchants (eg, Crocker and Warren of 
New York) Illustrates the varied utility of assem- 
bled materials of this sort 
Harpur Allen Gosnell's illustrated Before the Mast in 
the Clippers (New York, 1937 Derrydale Press) 
deserves mention as an unusually valuable compila- 
tion of diaries (G A Abbey) kept from 1856 to 
1860 Ezcellent introductory material on ships and 
seamanship and illustrations supplement the text 
and enable any landsman to follow the narrative with 
understanding and enjoyment The volume contains 
abundant facts about famous ports, ships, and sea- 
men Abbey later became a distinguished officer of 
the United States Revenue Marine 
Old Dartmouth Historical Society and Whaling Museum, 
New Bedford Four useful and labor-saving loose- 
leaf notebooks giving interesting items from whal- 
ing logs and meriting further attention for the 
study of commerce in the North Pacific and the Rus- 
sian possessions 


Anon , Journals -1845-6-7-8-9-1850-51-55-6-7-8- & 9 — 
(On the ships Australia, Elisa Ann, Hamlet, Magi , 
and Ocean Eagle ) Cited as Anon, Journals In the 
same hand, a clear record of an interesting biogra- 
phy 

AEEATUS Log Book Ship Areatus — Batavia 1844-5 
Also Hongkong, Canton, etc Capt C D Mugford 

AURORA Ship Aurora San Francisco & Liverpool 1860- 

AUSTRALIA See above, under Anon , Journals 

CATHARINE Sea Journal Diary of a Toyage from Boston 
to Feejee Island in the Barque Catharine commanded 
by Cotton L Pratt begun December 6th 1845 and ter - 
minated — ^18 

CHALLENGE ^Ip Challenge Hong Kong 1858-9 Capt 
Sami A Fabens, 

Ship Challenges Log Book From New York To 
Sanfrancisco thence to Hong Kong China [1858-60] 

F G Dunton 

DELHI Log Book Ship Delhi Manilla 1844-5 Chas 
F Williams, Master 

Sea Journal Journal of a Voyage from Hew 
York to Manila in the Ship Delhi commanded by 
Charles F Williams Begun June 5d 1844, and termi- 
nated — ^1845 . Kept by Chas F Williams » 

ELIZA ANN Bark Eliza Ann Australia and China 1846 - 
_7 Chever, Master 


Bark Rl.iza-Ann Australia 1847-8 bee 

journal 

See also above, under Anon , Journals 
FALCON Journal of a Voyage from Hew York to The East 
Indies in the Bark Falcon of Boston commanded by 
Capt Edward Meacom Begun Aug 2gd-1858 and termi- 
nated October 8th-1859 Kept by Joseph R Dodge 

Falcon (bark) Journal of a Voyage from New 
York to Hong Kong and return to Boston, 1858-1859 
G /\MF. COCK Ship "Game Cock » Joseph Osgood Comdr 

RMp »Game Cock » Joseph Osgood 1854 
56 

GOLDEN EAGLE Ship Golden Eagle China 1859-1865 Re- 
lates also to the Challenge , in part (1858-1859) , 
the record actually goes back as far as 1854 
GOLDEN WEST Ship Golden West Sydney, Hongkong 1858 - 
9 

HAMILTON Seaman* s Journal Journal of a Voyage from 
Boston to China in the Ship Hamilton commanded by 
W H Allen Begun November 15, 1847 and terminated 
November 6 1848 Kept by Daniel S Emmerton AE 16 
years 

HAMLET bee above, under Anon , Journals 
HEBER Ship Heber Batavia 1844-5 

Ship Heber China 1845-6 J P Porter, Com- 
mander 

Log Book Ship Heber China 1846-7 J P 
Porter, Commander Kept, apparently, by J Osgood 
HINDOSTAN Journal of a Voyage From Boston to Bombay 
in the Ship Hindostan commanded by Capt William 
Cushing Begun Saturday March 27 1852 and terminated 
18 By Chas F Saunders 2nd voyage to sea 
HOESBURGH Journal of Ship "Horsburgh* s” Voyage from 
Hew York to East Indies May It 1850 Joseph Osgood 
Commander 1850 

Ships Horshurgh and Thos W Sear[s3 
Singapore 1851-5 

JOHN BERTRAM Sea Journal Ship John Bertram Manilla 
1855-5 

JOHN GOSSLEN Journal of a Voyage From San Francis - 
co Cal to Hong Kong & Canton in the bhip John N 
[or A?] Gosslen [or Gossler ?] Commanded by Joseph 
Dewing Begun October 15th 1855 and terminated 18 
JOSEPHINE Log Book Ship Josephine Calcutta 185S-5 
LAUSANNE Seaman* s Journal Journal of a Voyage from 
New York to [Oahu and Manila] In the Ship Lausame 
[Lausanne?] commanded by Josiah Spalding Kept by 
Oliver H Saunders 

MAGI. The bark Magi from Anjer towards New York 
See also above, under Anon , Joxirnals 
MAI Ship May India 1857-8 Capt John Bridges 
MINNA Sea Journal Journal of Voyage from Portsmouth 
to Manilla in the Schooner Minna commanded by Gapt 
William B Davis Begun October the first 1851 
Kept by Andrew Jackson 

NEPTUNE'S FAVORITE Ship Neptune *s Favorite Boston 
to St George [N B~] To the Orient from St Georga 
OCEAN EAGLE See above, under Anon , Journals. 

PERKINS See below, under Thomas Perkins 
RED JROVER Log Book of the Red Rover (of New York) on 
a Voyage From Hong Kong to Melbourne, from Melbourne , 
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To Hong Kong, from Hong Kong to Bangkok, from Bang- 
kok Back Gommaaded by William Oscar Putnam Commena ;- 
xog March 10th 1858 [ 1859 ] Endiag January 1860 
Kept b7 George Gumming, Chief Officer 
ST PAUL. Ship St Paul Manilla 1844-5 C H AUeft., 
Master Selem to Manila Logs of the Ship St. 
Paul, especially concerned with the Manila trade, 
are numerous enough to afford a record of some coa- 
tinulty, 

SAMOS Log Bark Samos New Zealand Manila etc 
1845-7 Henry Archer, Master 
SEAHS See below, under !rhoB W Sears 
SHIRLEY Shirley (Ship) New York to Australia 
SIAM Ship Slam Singapore 1850-1 . Contains also a 
record of the Slam. Boston to Penang (149 days), 

Dec 5, 1854 to Apr SO, 1855, and Penang to Hong- 
kong, May 27 to July 7 In the same volume. Journal 
of a Voyage In Bark Thetis from Boston to Manila 
1852 

STORM KING Bark Storm King Sailed March 11th »57 
Arrd. Mar 2l3t '58 Chas MlUett, Master 
SYREN Sea Journal Journal of a Voyage from Boston 
to San Francisco then to Manila and thence to New 
York in the Syren of 1064 Tons 5/95 commanded by & 
Silsbee Begun July Ist 1851 and terminated as per 
last page [July 25 ] 1852 Kept by G SUshee 

Journal of a Voyage from New York, to San, 
Francisco — In the Ship Syren, commanded by Capt 
Ohas H Allen, Begun November 20th 1855 and termi - 
nated 18 By Ghas F Saunders Third voyage 
Journal of a Voyage from New York to Calcutta 
In the Ship Syren commanded by Gapt Chas H Allen 
Begun 20 of Nov 1855 and terminated 18 Kept 
by S 0 Dalrymple, of Salem, fifteen years of age. 
Log Ship Syren China 1855-6 Capt Ghas H, 

Allen 

THETIS. See above, under Slam 

THOMAS PERKINS Ship Thomas Perkins Manila 1845 . 

Sea Journal Journal of a Voyage 
from New York to Manila In the Ship Thos Perkins 
commanded by Capt William Graves Jr begun Novem r- 
ber 19th 1844 and terminated 1846 Kept by P. T 
Waters 

THOS W SEAR[S] See above, under Horaburgh . 

THREE BROTHERS Log Book Barque Three Brothers India 
1844 [-5] For a later account of this vessel see 
below, under Gale, in E. 

YOMCHI Ship Yumchl 1844-46 Three other vessels 
included 


D Company Papers and Accoxmt Books 

At the time when most of the material 
for the present study was gathered, an at- 
tempt to make sufficient use of business pa- 
pers encountered two difficulties. It was 
not always possible to secure access to a 
given collection, as in the case of some of 


the papers of Russell and Company Further- 
more, the quantity and confused state of some 
of the manuscripts seen were such as to pre- 
clude anything hut a general and incomplete 
use of them Since that time, by rare good 
fortune and foresight the Business Historical 
Society, with headquarters at Harvard, has 
come into possession of papers of Russell and 
Company and other firms 

The present writer sought unsuccess- 
fully to reach the Russell and Company papers 
through a member of the Russell family in 
Middletown, Connecticut, and through extensive 
correspondence with persons in China Mr 
Ayres, of the Business Historical Society, re- 
lates interestingly the final recovery of part 
of them “A friend in the Stock Exchange here 
referred me to an associate in Canton He in 
turn referred me to a possibility in Shanghai 
Purely by accident, some four months later my 
friend in Shanghai found a stray case of Rus- 
sell and Company [in an office] Somewhat 
over a year after that he found another case 
of papers which were really of more than ordi- 
nary importance It is questionable whether 
he will find anything more of interest. , At 
any rate, we en^oy the advantage of having a 
friend on the ground Russell and Company 

papers in the Division of Manuscripts, Library 
of Congress, relate chiefly to years before 
1845 

The correspondence of this firm, and of 
other American houses engaged in similar ac- 
tivities (here used, in part, in copies in the 
consular records), provide an excellent field 
for investigators A narrative of the history 
of any one of these, from beginning to end, or 
a careful edition of its more important papers, 
woiild possess marked interest far beyond that 
supplied by the limited information appropri- 
ated for the present inquiry These business- 
es carried over from the period of the na- 
tion’s maritime preoccupation to the time of 
acquisition of a Pacific coastline and grow- 
ing concern with problems of internal develop- 
ment and consolidation, they supplied some of 
the sinews of the larger nation. They await a 
hearing At Harvard the following additions 
have been made 

"Augustin[e] Heard Company, with 
China and other Eastern ports — about 150 vol- 
umes and many unbound papers, 1840-1870 

"Silsbee, Pickman & Allen, 1845-1893 
Salem merchants trading with Eastern ports — 

75 vols and many unbound papers 

"William Appleton & Company, after 
1860 known as Samuel Hooper & Company — ^Boston 
merchants traaing with Eastern ports, 87 vol- 
umes and 74 boxes unbound manuscripts 

"Benjamin Newton, 1643-1864 — ^Boston 
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merchants trading chiefly with Canton and 
Singapore — 5 boxes of unbound papers 

"Dane, Dana & Company, 1852-1855 — 
Boston merchants trading with Eastern ports — 
8 boxes unbound manuscripts " (Boxes con- 
taining manuscripts are standard containers 
two inches in thickness 

(On the papers of Augustine Heard and 
Company see p 46 of Waters’ Augustine Heard 
and His Friends It is reported that Dr 
John King Fairbank has found in China exten- 
sive files of papers of this firm, as well as 
those of a leading British nouse ) 

The papers of the famous firm of 
Olyphant and Company appear to have passed 
beyond the knowledge of the present repre- 
sentatives of the family A large part of 
the records of Tnomas Whitridge, a Rhode 
Islander who settled in Baltimore and engaged 
in Oriental trade, were lost in 1904 when his 
old warehouse burned, even models of his ves- 
sels and the old house flag were destroyed A 
great-nephew, Mr Morris Whitridge, has 
obligingly supplied certain facts 

A careful survey of various collec- 
tions of papers in the Division of Manu- 
scripts in the Library of Congress reduces 
the number of those applying to this section 
of the Bibliography to the Papers of Wright 
and Company of Baltimore, from which selec- 
tions have been used 

Papers of Philadelphia firms are 
briefly alluded to in Part I of the text 

Moses Taylor Papers , relating to the 
business of Moses Taylor and Company and 
first housed in the library of Princeton Uni- 
versity, have been examined At the time 
when this very large collection was seen, it 
would have required many months of constant 
labor, and much expense, to make its arrange- 
ment convenient for investigators Papers 
as early as 1836 and as late as 1871 are in- 
cluded, these are probably not the extreme 
dates Papers are of almost every class of 
commercial document From the writer's long 
list of types of material seen, a few may be 
suggested bills of exchange, charter par- 
ties, freight lists and other papers of ves- 
sels (which serve as guides to names and ad- 
dresses of shipping agents and commission 
merchants, and, perhaps, to additional rec- 
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ords in New York lofts), correspondence with 
Appraiser's Office (New York), insurance pol 
icies on storehouses, account books, bank 
checks, prices current (in great numbers), 
and miscellaneous business correspondence 
(alphabetized) When classified, this mate- 
rial should make it possible to determine hoi 
extensively the firm owned and operated its 
own vessels, how much telegraphic service wa' 
utilized, how "business policy" was formed, 
and how the firm's trend or shift in geo- 
graphical and commodity specialization pro- 
ceeded A history of Moses Taylor and Com- 
pany would serve as a valuable illustrative 
study of the times, generally, and of the 
different periods over which its life extend- 
ed 

In April, 1931, these papers were 
transferred as a loan by Mr Percy R Pyne, 
Jr to the New York Public Library, in slight 
ly over fifty cases A year before, the New 
York Public Library had received from Mr 
Pyne the gift of approximately eleven hundrec 
volumes of letter books, miscellaneous ac- 
count books, etc , 18S2-1888, relating to the 
mercantile and banking business of Moses Tay- 
lor (including a few volumes of Levi Colt, 
Thomas Coit, William Coit, merchants of New 
York at the end of the eighteenth century) 
This second lot has not been seen in the 
preparation of the present work The Manu- 
scripts Division states that In spite of han- 
dicaps of limited storage space and small 
staff it hopes to have the papers "properly 
arranged and available to students within a 
reasonable time", a description by W R 
Leech appears in the Library's Bulletin for 
May, 1931 (Vol 35, pp 859-861.) 


E Personal Records* Papers, Dia- 
nes, Letters, Memoirs, and Travels 

The decade and a half before 1860 wit 
nessed remarkable activity in the opening of 
new territory or natural resources to Euro- 
pean and American enterprise, and in the nego 
tiation of treaties which introduced or sup- 
ported these changes In Eastern Asia and in 
Pacific regions no less than in continental 
United States, adventure and novelty of 


’^The same library possesses letters writteii by the San Francisco representative of Mintum, Grinnell and Com 
pany (1850-1860) and the records of the firm of Crosby and Dibbles, operating in California 1850-1890, also ma- 
terial on Perkins and Company and certain other traders Papers relating to James Hunnewell in the early part 
of the nineteenth century bear on political and social conditions in the Orient and the Sandwich Islands, some 
of them also refer to the Hunnewell Company's trade with China and Honolulu Note especially the Bulletin of 
The Bus Hist boc , YI, No 4 (Sept , 1952) 

Although relating primarily to an earlier period, an obscure collection of materials of a commercial type 
encountered in the Historical Society of Old Newbury, at Nenfcuryport, deserves mention — A Collection of Memoran 
dums & Remarks Relating to the Trade, between Java & dependencies, and China, & Intermediate Ports & places 
Catalogued under ^'Records", first entry, No 27 
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experience, tinctured by a belief in the 
greatness of the times, attracted imaginative 
men to different scenes of activity Others, 
strictly in line of duty, or in pursuit of 
profit, appeared in these shifting diplomatic, 
military, and commercial scenes Several 
persons resorted to them with the motives and 
interests of the unattached traveller The 
result is a voluminous manuscript and printed 
literature The larger part of this, and 
certainly the more accessible portion, is 
from the pen of foreigners in the Orient, but 
the brush of the Chinese and the Japanese was 
not entirely idle It is too easy to suppose 
that the interests and motives just sketched 
concerned foreigners alone, with some modifi- 
cations in degree, they applied to a number 
of persons of East Asiatic race The latter 
have left occasional impressions, caught by 
biographers (cf P, below), and it is possi- 
ble that a few additional sources of similar 
origin may yet become available 

Many books were written by persons 
who had never been in the Far East China 
and Japan were confused in the minds of West- 
erners, and one detailed book on Japan was 
adorned with an illustration showing the na- 
tives wearing Chinese queues Some of the 
books which appeared were extensive in range 
of topics considered and in treatment of as- 
pects of Chinese and Japanese history and 
civilizations, a few of these formed parts of 
various series of volumes ,on the different 
countries of the world In 1849 the opinion 
was expressed in The Chinese Repository that 
every work of value in Spanish, Italian, and 
German relating to China had been translated 
into English or French Travellers naturally 
devoted much space to accounts of their indi- 
vidual experiences, which were unique in some 
instances, and to their views on ciirrent af- 
fairs, racial traits, and characteristics of 
prominent persons Several titles, especial- 
ly some of those relating to the Amur and Pa- 
cific regions, have been set aside Many of 
the accessible books have proved to be irrel- 
evant to the present subject, including sev- 
eral relating to military and diplomatic oc- 
currences The remainder, used in conjunction 
with manuscript material, supply much valuable 
information, in spite of a frequent lack of 
perspective and an inaccuracy against wnich 
the writers’ closeness to the times was no in- 
surance 

(Writings on Eastern Asia produced in 
different periods by visitors from the Occi- 


dent and from other parts of Asia provide 
source material for a diverting and useful 
narrative and interpretation ) 

Through visits and correspondence, 
most of the likely manuscripts of this type 
in the libraries of the chief universities, 
historical societies, and government offices 
have been approached, the larger number of 
these have been eliminated Each of those 
used is listed in its alphabetical place Of 
the two types of sources centering in the in- 
dividual — the biographical and. the autobio- 
graphical — the latter only appear in this 
section, biographical items being reserved 
for F Although, from a critical point of 
view, the different kinds of autobiographical 
materials exhibit some differences from one 
another, it seems best to avoid further subdi- 
vision and to make such special comments as 
are necessary under individual entries ^ 

Alcock, Rutherford, The Capital of the Tycoon a Nar - 
rative of a Three Years' Residence in Japan Two 
vols New York, 1877 (preface, 1865) and 1868 ( sic ) 
Anon , «ln American in Japan”, in Harper's New Monthly 
Magazine , mill (Dec , 1858-May, 1859), 225-2S1 
Anon ("a Bengal Civilian”), De Zeike Reiziger, or , 
Rambles in Java and the Straits in 1852 London, 
etc , 1853 

Atkinson, Thomas Witlam, Travels in the Regions of the 
Upper and Lower Amoor and the Russian Acquisitions 
on the Confines of India and China London, 1860 
Books by Atkinson, Fortune, and others indicate the 
degree* of information available for the guidance of 
travellers 

Beale, Howard K (ed ), The Diary of Edward Bates 
1859-1866 Washington, 1933 
Blakeney, William, On the Coasts of Cathay and Cipango 
Forty Years Ago London, 1902 Good illustra- 
tions 

Bowen, (Sir) George Ferguson, Thirty Years of Colonial 
Government Ed hy Stanley Lane-Poole Two vols 

London, 1889 Vol I 

Bradley, Charles William Miscellaneous items supplied 
by members of the Bradley family, additional search 
is being conducted by them at the time of writing 
Brooks See under Templer 

Chassiron, (Baron) Charles de. Notes sur le Japon, la 
Chine et I'Inde (1858-1860 ) Pans, 1861 
[Chinese Miscellany , first number, with one title, ] ^ 
Glance at the Interior of China Obtained during a 
Journey through the Silk aaad Green Tea Districts 
Taken in 1845 Shanghai [1849 (1845T)] Numerous 
drawings, much information regarding operations in 


^The Gelsinger Papers in the Maryland Historical Society, at Baltimore, are chiefly commissions, logbooks, 
and miscellaneous papers relating to naval officers 
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the production of silk, many facts pertinent to the 
needs of the foreign traveller in China This trav- 
eller went in Cninese garb, with a queue attached to 
his head (Copy in the writer's possession ) 

The Chinese Miscellany , a pioneer publishing 
venture at Shanghai, appeared from 1849 (or 1845?) to 
1850, it is not to be confused with the Canton Mis - 
cellany (begun 1831) Information in Couling's Enc 
Sinica (104) on the Chinese Mlscellaiy is incomplete 
and inaccurate Cordier* s A Catalogue of the Libra- 
ry of the North China Branch , etc gives the date of 
Ho 1 as 1849, agreeing with Denqys, in The Treaty 
Forts The Free Public Library of Philadelphia 
lists a Shanghai (China) Miscellany , vols 1-2, 
1834-56, a peculiar dating (see S Wells Williams, 

The Middle Kingdom, II, 624n.) The Library of Colum- 
bia Uraversity supplies the following heading 

"The Chinese Miscellany designed to illustrate 
the government, philosophy, religion, arts, manufac- 
tures, trade, manners, customs, history and statis- 
tics of China Shanghai, Printed at the Mission 
Press, 1849 (-1850 ) " It gives the entries for 
two numbers as follows 

"No III Dissertation on the silk-manufacture, 
and the cultivation of mulberry, translated from the 
works of Tseu-Fwant-K'he, called also Paul Siu, a 
Colao, or Minister of State in China Shanghae, 
Printed at the Mission Press, 1849 108 p 8 plates 

(printed on both sides at the end) 

"No 17 General description of Shanghae and 
its environs, extracted from native authorities 
Shanghae, Printed at the Mission Press, 1850 168 p 
folded maps (Columbia copy supplied Walter Henry 
Medhurst as author )" 

An 1849 issue at Shanghai, owned by the writer, 
is a translation of the important and illuminating 
travels of Ono-Tae-Hae, designated crudely as The 
Chinaman Abroad or a Desultory Account of the Mala - 
yan Archipelago, Particularly of Java This slen- 
der volume should interest students of culture con- 
tacts in Southeastern Asia 

Collins, Perry McD , Overland Explorations in Siberia , 
Northern Asia, and the Great Amoor River Country , 
Incidental Notices of Manchooria, Mongolia, Kam - 
schatka, and Japan, with Map and Plan of an Overland 
Telegraph around the World, via Behring's btrait and 
Asiatic Russia to Europe New York, 1864 bee p 
15, above 

Cooke, George Wingrove, China Being "The Times" bpe- 
cial Correspondence from China m the Years 1857-58 
London, 1858 

Cornwallis, Kiiuhan, Two Journeys to Japan Two vols 
in one London, 1859 Useful illustrations 

Cosenza, Mario Emilio (ed ), The Complete Journal of 
Townsend Harris, First American Consul General and 
Minister to Japan New York, 1930 Based on four 
journals, five letter books, and letters received by 
Harris Convenient for comparison and for summaries 
in footnotes For critical comment on this work see 
Tyler Dennett's review in Amer Hist Bev , XXX7I, 

No 2 (Jan , 1931) 


Cutler, (Capt ) B F , Memorandum of the Sea Life of 
Capt B F Cutler Privately printed, copy by 
courtesy of Captain Cutler ' s son, Mr T W Cutler , 
of Stonington, Conn The author's dates were 1830- 
1903 He made a distinguished record and has left a 
valuable, but much too brief, account 

De Fohblanque, Edward Barrington, Niphon and Pe-che - 
li London, 1862 

Delessert, Eugene, Voyages dans les deux Oceans Atlan - 
tique et Pacifique 1844 a 1847 Pans, 1848 
Chiefly descriptive of Tahiti, the Philippine Islands, 
and Australia 

D'Ewes, J , China, Australia and the Pacific Islands , 
in the Years 1855-56 London, 1857 Unusually va- 
ried experiences, acute observations, and fair-minded 
judgments 

Dunne, J H , From Calcutta to Pekin, Being Notes Taken 
from the J ournal of an Officer between Those Places 
London, 1861 

Foote, (Capt ) Andrew Hull, Papers Division of Manu- 
scripts, Library of Congress Important for both 
cons^lla^ and naval history 

Forbes, Robert Bennett, "Personal Memoranda", in Proc 
of Mass Hist Soc , Vol 7 (1865-1864), pp 410- 
417 

Personal Reminiscences Bos- 
ton, 1878 The second edition appeared in 1882 
Written when the author was nearly seventy-one years 
of age Probably the best book of its type to read 
for a quick understanding of the spirit of American 
overseas commerce It touches on a variety of plac- 
es and topics at dates before, during, and after the 
years considered here Less manageable for the 
reader than Forbes' partly identical Notes on Navi- 
gation (G II, below) See above, 20n 

Fortune, Robert, Three Years' Wanderings in the North- 
ern Provinces of China, Including a Visit to the 
Tea, Silk, and Cotton Countries with an Account of 
the Agriculture and Horticulture of the Chinese , 

New Plants, etc London, 1847 Valuable not only 
for the comments on economic life but also for the 
habits of the Chinese and for examples of first con- 
tacts between individual Chinese and foreigners 

A Residence among the Chinese [1852- 
56] Inland, on the Coast, and at Sea London, 1857 
Yedo and Peking A Narrative of a 
Journey to the Capitals of Japan and China London, 
1863 

(Although the present writer hag not been able to se- 
cuie a copy of the work, mention should be made of 
the existence of a translation by Eiichi Kyo-oka of 
The Autobiography of Fukuzawa Yukichi ) 

Gale, Esson M , Far Eastern Trade Routes and Cargoes 
a New England Ship Captain's Letters, 1850-1856 
Typewritten copy by courtesy of the writer, who has 
used the papers of Capt John Anderson Most of 
this material later appeared in the Proc of the 
Pacific Coast Branch, Amer Hist Assn , 1930, 119- 
134 A very siiastantial and interesting contribution, 
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of a type possessing macimiim usefulness 
jQSnell bee above, note under C II 
jrdves, ft H , Foity Years in China or China in Tran- 
sition Baltimore, 1895 
jraviere bee below, under La Graviere 

Ediris, Townsend See above, under Cosenza, and 
(D I a) Japan Despatches , also below, under Marcy, 
and (in F) under Griffis 

lawks, Francis L , Narrative of the Expedition of an 
American Squadron to the China Seas and Japan , per- 
formed in the Years 1852, I85S, and 1854, under~the 
Command of Commodore M C Pe rry Three vols 
Washington, 1856 Issued also in Senate and House 
documents (Sers 769-771 and 802-804) 
lodgson, C Pemberton, A Residence at Nagasaki and 
Hakodate in 1859-1860 London, 1861 Useful in 
spite of frequent hyperbole 
luyssen de Kattendyke, W J C , Le Japon en 1857 
Pans, 1924 The original Dutch edition has also 
been examined — Uittreksel uit het Dagboek Geduren 
de Zijn Verblijf in Japan in 1857, 1858 en 1859 
('S Gravenhage, 1860, with large map of western 
Kyushu) By a Dutch officer with ample opportunity 
to observe closely 

Johnston, James D , China and Japan — Narrative of a 
Cruise of the U S bteam Frigate Powhatan 1857 , 

’ 58, ' 59 and *60 Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
1860 Cruises, diplomacy, and descriptions 

King, D 0 , ’’Travels in Siam and Cambodia”, in The 
Journal of the Royal Geographical bociety , XXX 
(1860), 177-182 

Kinney, Mane Antoinette, Seaweed A Far Eastern 
travel diary, 1856-57, kept by a shipmaster’s daugh- 
ter, then in her teens Well written, useful for 
specific facts,, attitudes, and a general picture of 
life at different ports One of a few typewritten 
copies held by the author's descendants, lent by 
Captain and Mrs L B Love joy of Seattle 

La Graviere, Jurien de. Voyage en Chine et dans les 
Mers et Arohipels de cet Empire pendant les Annies 
1847-1848-1849-1850 Two vols Pans, 1854 The 
writer of this frank, instructive, and excellently 
phrased work was commander of the French corvette La 
Bayonnaise The book is so detailed as almost to con- 
stitute a handbook, particularly of the island 
groups of boutheastern Asia and the Pacific 
Lyman, Chester S , Around the Horn to the Sandwich 
Islands and California 1845-1850 Being a Personal 
Record Kept by Chester b Lyman sometime Professor 
of Astronomy and Physics in Yale University Edited 
by Frederick J Teggart New Haven, 1924 

Marcy, William L , Papers Division of Manuscripts, 
Lib^aiy of Congress The letters relating to China 
from June 7, 1855, to April 9, 1856, are grouped in 
the volume for June, 1853 Largely instructions such 


as appear in the archives of the Department of 
State Some important commu n ications relate to 
Townsend Harris and have been used in connection 
with the discussion of this officer ' s appointment 
Otherwise foreign to this subject Marcy was Secre- 
tary of State from March 7, 1853, to March 6, 1857 
The Marcy papers (1833-1853) in the Manuscripts Sec- 
tion of the New York State Library are disappointing 

Meerdervoort bee under Pompe 

Minturn, Robert B , From Hew York to Delhi London, 
1858 

Moges, Marquis de, Recollections of Baron Gros’s Em - 
bassy to China and Japan in 1857-58 London and 
Glasgow, 1860 

Neale, Frederick Arthur, Narrative of a Residence in 
Siam London, 1852 

Olyphant, DWG, Selections from Letters of Mr 

D W 0 Olyphant Typewritten Missionary Research 
Library, New York 1914 Olyphant was a famous Can- 
ton merchant 

Osborn, (Capt ) Sherard, Quedah, a Cruise in Japane se 
Waters Edinburgh and London, 1865 

Perry See above, under Hawks 

Pompe van Meerdervoort, J L C , Vijf Jaren in Japan 
( 1857—1865 ) Two vols Leiden, 1867 and 1868 

Potter, (Capt ) Mark L , Memoir Typewritten copy of 
dictation by Capt Potter (1820-1907) in the spring 
of 1907, — ^by courtesy of his daughter, Mrs Mary L 
Bush Vivid and illuminating, mingling a spirit of 
confidence in the face of dangers and obstacles with 
a refreshing modesty A series of realistic and 
varied pictures of the commercial life of the era 
Captain Potter's typewritten comment (1907) on his 
discovery of the Japan Current is based partly on 
the Jotirnals of two voyages from Shanghai to ban 
Francisco, 1852, and a paper written in 1875 He 
felt that bilas Bent, of the Navy, took credit for 
what he regarded as his own discovery On this 
point the Superintendent of the United States Naval 
Observatory writes (June 9, 1932) that "neither 
Captain Potter nor Silas Bent can rightly claim the 
honor of discovering the Japan Current If Captain 
Potter made a report to the Weather Bureau and to 
Lieutenant Maury, you may find the records either in 
the Weather Bureau or in the family archives of 
Lieutenant Maury When Lieutenant Maury severed 
his connections with the U S Navy and went to the 
South, he carried with him his personal papers " 

”We have not Captain Potter's journal here and if it 
was received by Lieutenant Maury it must have been 
taken with him when he left ” The letter indicates 
that Wilkes was acquainted with the Japan Current, 
years before, naving reported on it in 1841, and 
that Maury' s Explanations and Sailing Directions 
(p 309) described it as early as 1851 

Power, W Tyrone, Recollections of a Three Years' Res - 
idence in China London, 1853 
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Preble, George Henry, Letters from Friepds 1855-1862 
These, and a great quantity of other Preble papers, 
are in the Massachusetts Historical Society They 
constitute one of the best sources of the time and 
present attractive opportunities for the editorial 
scholar and the biographer Those relating to the 
Orient, which have by no means been exhausted in the 
present investigation, would constitute an engaging 
editorial task This distinguished and popular of- 
ficer and author participated in many important 
events The Letters include communications from 
many Navy men, among them M C Perry, and people ih 
China and elsewhere, they supply sideli^ts and di- 
rect information on trade Their naval content of 
course brings them into direct relation to the ar- 
chives of the Navy Department Two voliomes of Offi- 
cial Letters , dealing at a few points with China, 
are chiefly forms, orders, certificates, sailing di- 
rections prepared by Preble, and the like, some of 
this material is the same as certain papers in the 
Department of Ltate Although not entirely uncon- 
nected with the Orient, the Log Books and Diaries , 

1856- 1850 largely antedate the years of the present 
study, they contain drawings of vessels as well as 
text The manuscript Diary of a Cruise to China & 
Japan 1855-56 , dedicated to Preble's mfe, seems 
never to have reached printed form, which it abund- 
antly deserves 

Two other sets of Preble papers may he passed 
by here with briefest mention those in the Maine 
Historical Society at Portland and those in the 
American Antiquarian Society at Worcester The for- 
mer (18S5-1865) are described by a meniber of the 
Preble family as commissions and other things of no 
great consequence to persons outside the family — not 
necessarily a final judgment, the latter (1861-1880) 
are concerned only with the history of the flag, on 
which Preble published a book 

Redesdale [l B Mitford], (Lord), Memories Two 
vols New York, 1916 

Reed, William B , Private Diary of Mission to China 

1857- 59 Two vols in the Division of Manuscripts, 

Library of Congress Of some assistance in apprais- 
ing this diplomatic officer's attitudes and princi- 
ples, although largely concerned with the weather, 
personal feelings, itinerary, and the colorful cere- 
monies of official life The Library of Congress 
has a number of Reed's letters See also the bibli- 
ographical note to the article on Reed in the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography 

Samuels, (Capt ) S , Prom the Forecastle to the Cabin 
New York, 1887 An informative and exciting auto- 
biography of a boy who ran away to sea and achieved 
high distinction as an officer in the merchant ma- 
rine, it should be read with a degree of caution, as 
the adventurous and experienced captain's romantic 
pen has been suspected of occasional victories over 
his memory of events 


Satow, (Sir) Ernest, A Diplomat in Japan London, 

1921 The earlier part of this volume possesses 
critical and corrective value 
bewail, John S , The Logbook of the Captain's Clerk 
Adventures in the China faeas Bangor, 1905 The 
late Professor Bewail has left a work on the Perry 
expedition winch deserves wider reading, in some 
respects it is almost a perfect book, characterized 
by good literary quality, humor, variety, exactness, 
and moderation Copy courteously lent by Mr Elmer 
T. Boyd, Librarian of the Bangor Public Library 
Bee also under Spalding and Taylor, below 
Smith, Albert, To China and back Being a Diary Kept, 
Out and Home London, 1858 A highly entertaining 
narrative which incidentally makes a genuine contri- 
bution to social history An attractive frontis- 
piece in color represents the garden of the famous 
merchant "Houqua", near Canton 
Smith, (Rev ) George, A Narrative of an Exploring Vis - 
it to Each of the Consular Cities of China « and to 
the Islands of Hong Kong and Chusan, in Behalf of 
the Church Missionary Society, in the Years 1844 , 
1845, 1846 London, 1847 

Ten Weeks in Japan London, 

1861 Experiences and observations of the Bishop 
of Victoria (Hongkong) 

Spalding, J W , Japan and Around the World, an Ac - 
count of Three Visits to the Japanese Empire 
New York, 1855 Spalding was attached to the United 
States frigate Mississippi , flagship of Commodore 
Perry Flippant and opinionated but occasionally 
useful 

Taylor, Bayard, A Visit to India, China, and Japan , 
in the Year 1855 New York and London, 1855 This 
book, also a product of the Perry expedition, in- 
cludes descriptions of different ports and sailing 
routes and a number of frank and uncompromising 
statements of Taylor's prejudices Not entirely 
accurate 

Teggart bee above, under lyman 
Tempi er, John C (ed ), The Private Letters of Sir 
James Brooke, KGB, Rajah of Sarawak Three 
vols London, 1855 Vols I-II 
Tilley, Henry Arthur, Japan, the Amoor, and the Pa - 
cific London, 1861 

Train, George Francis, An American Merchant in E urope, 
Asia, and Australia Introd by Freeman Hunt 
New York, 1857. Also published in London (1857) as 
Young America Abroad in Europe, Asia, and Australia 
Clear and precise 

Tronson, J[ohn] M[ortlock], Personal Narrative of a 
Voyage to Japan, Kambschatka, Siberia, Tart ary and 
in H M S Barracouta London, 1859 
Numerous pictures, charts, and maps 

Walpole, Fred , Four Years in the Pacific, in H er 
Majesty's Ship "Coningwood" from 1844 to 1848 Two 
vols Loiadon, 1850 A leisurely book, good for 
description, local color, historical narrative, 
economic and social changes in Pacific islands 
Williams, (Mrs ) H Dwight, A Year in China, and a 
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Narrative of Capture and Imprisooment New York, 
1864 Somewhat emotional and inaccurate 

Williams, Samuel Wells, ’’The Journal of S Wells Wil- 
liams” (Japan Expedition), in Trans , Asiatic Soc 
of Japan, XXXTII, Part II (1910) Largely utilized 
in The Lite and Letters of Williams (see helow, in 
F) 

"The Journal of S Wells Wil- 
liams, LL D , edited hy his Bon Frederick Wells 
Williams" (Reed and Ward missions) , in Jour , North 
China Branch, Royal Asiatic Soc , XLII (1 911 ) Also 
available, in large part, in The Life and Letters 
(F, helow) On the same subject "Narrative of the 
American Embassy to Peking", a talk given before the 
Society, Oct 25, 1859, in Jour , No III, art VI 
(Dec , 1859) 

Wood, William Maxwell, Fankwei, or, the San Jacinto in 
the Seas of India, China and Japan , New York, 1859 
Not to be confused with a volume by Hunter bearing a 
somewhat similar title The fleet surgeon of the 
American East India Squadron has left a book of pri- 
mary importance, particularly in relation to Town- 
send Harris, besides many sidelights on Navy life 
and attitudes it provides valuable descriptions of 
East Asiatic customs and frequent arresting comments 
— acute, ironical, sardonic 


F Biographies, Biographical Dictionaries, 
and Family Histories 

The study of the lives of persons who 
figured in American consular or commercial re- 
lations with the Orient directs attention to 
d wide range of scattered sources suitable 
for biographical sketches ^ 

A Biographical Oongressional Dictionary (61-2, S Doc 
No 654) Washington, 1913 Some biographical in- 
formation relating to consuls also appears in 
Basse’s Index to United States Documents Relating to 
Foreign Affairs 1828-1861 

Bemis, See below, under G II 

Brown, Ralph Minthorne, Bibliography of Commander 
Matthew Fontaine Maury, Including a Biographical 
Sketch, a bulletin of the Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, XXIV, No 2 (Deo 1, 1930) A very useful 
publication about a prolific writer and a notable 
figure 


Couling See below, under H 

Dickins See below, under Lane-Poole 

Dictionary of American Biography , edited by Allen John- 
son and Dumas Malone 14 vols to date of use New 
York, 1928-1934 Different volumes consulted Use- 
ful, but incomplete for Americans in Eastern Asia, 
consuls in particular, a shortcoming which the edi- 
tors seem ready to remedy Helpful for the refer- 
ences cited Articles on merchants serve to correct 
the notion that, in certain cases, they were inter- 
ested only in the Orient See below, under Hail 

Duffus, Robert L , "Fremont and Jessie", in The Ameri - 
can Mercuiy , VI, No 23 (Nov , 1925), 289-297 

Duren, Martha Williamson Forsyth, "Three Generations 
of Silsbees and Their Vessels", in The Essex Insti- 
tute Historical Collections , especially the third in- 
stalment, LX (1925), 241-268 

Du/vendak, J J L , "The First American at a Chinese 
Court", in The Chinese Christian Student , XXTV, Nos 
2-3 (Nov -Dec , 1932) 

I)ye, Eva Emery, McDonald of Oregon, a Tale of Two 
Shores Chicago, 1907 Interesting, somewhat fic- 
tional, inconsistent and anachronistic in spots 

Eldred, L D , "Story of Nakahama [Manjiro]", in The 
Fairhaven Star , Jly 5, 1918 New Bedford Free Pub- 
lic Library 

Fuess, Claude M , The Life of Caleb Gushing Two vols 
Hew York, 1925 

Gosnell See above, note under C II 

Griffi's, William Elliot, "Millard Fillmore and His Part 
in the Opening of Japan", in Pubs of the Buffalo 
Hist Soo , IX (Buffalo, 1906), 55-79 

Townsend Harris, First Ameri - 
can Envoy in Japan Boston and New York, 1895 

Verbeck of Japan, a Citizen of 
No Country Edinburgh and London, new ed , 1897 or 
later 

Hail, W J , "Divie Bethune McCartee", in Vol XI of 
the Diet of Amer Biog , New York, 1953 A valuable 
article See also under Sheppard, below 

Johnson, Allen, Stephen A Douglas a Study in American 
Politics New York, 1908 

Kearney On Kearney's achievements there is recent 


%alter 0 Barrett's Old Merchants of New York City (Four vols , Hew York, 1865-1865) possesses but limited 
usefulness, and the index is poor. There were later editions The two volumes of Freeman Hunt's Lives of Amer- 
ican Merchants (New York, 1856, 1858) relate chiefly to earlier years 

The biographies of certain missionaries, Peter Parker for example, are disappointing 

A small biographical work on American merchants and mariners interested in Eastern Asia would reveal early 
family relationships contributing to the success of certain enterprises It would emphasize the dramatic con- 
trast between simple, compact ventures like that of the Empress of China in 1784—1785 and the failure of the 
mighty Russell and Company in 1891 It would suggest, furthermore, the influence on a firm’s chances of surviv- 
al of the different psychological stages produced by the change from a poor man' s vigorous seizure of a new and 
lucky opportunity to the opulence of an old business with shifting personnel (Of Chapter 15, note 11, above ) 
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discussion in Chinese Soo and Pol Sci hey , XV, 

No S (Oct , 1951) , 422-444, and HI, No 1 (Ap , 
L9S2), 75-109, esp LQ6-1Q9 

Lane-Poole, Stanly, and F V DicFins, The Life of 
bir Harry Parke s Two vols London, etc , 1894 

Vol I (by Lane-Poole) Presents a much criticized 
character in a favorable light 

Lewis, W S , and Naojiro Murakami (edd ), Ranald 
MacDonald 1624-1894 Spokane, 1923 E Wash 
Hist Soc 

Low See below, under Tribute 

McLaughlin, Andrew 0 , Lewis Cass Boston and New 
York, 1891 and 1899, ed of 1899 

Michie See below, under G II 

Morris, Roland S , Townsend Harris, a Chapter in Amer - 
ican Diplomacy New York the Japan Society, Inc 
Written by an Americdn ambassador to Japan, who had 
access to the records of the years 1856-1862 in the 
Embassy 

Murakami See above, under Lewis 

Nakamura, Katsumaro, Ii Tairo to Kaiko (The Regent Ii 
and the Opening of the Ports) Tokyo, 1909 (Meiji 
42) Useful for citation of documents and for atti- 
tudes of Japanese 

National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, The VII 
(New York, 1897), p 255 (Moses Taylor) 

Oliphant, Laurence, Narrative of the Earl of Elgin's 
Mission to China and Japan Two vols Edinburgh 
and London, 1860 Also a review of the same book 
under the heading, ”John Bull in Japan", in Harper's 
New Monthly Magazine , XXI (June-Nov , 1860), 311- 
324 

Papinot See below, under H 

Providence Institution for Savings, Some Ships and 
Shipmasters of Old Providence Providence, 1919 
The bibliography relates to local history, also 

Satoh, Henry, Lord Hotta, the Pioneer Diplomat of Ja- 
pan Tokyo, 1908 Useful complementaxy account of 
events from the Japanese angle 

Sheppard, Eli T , "An American Missionary Statesman 
the Life aiKi Work of Dr Divie Bethune McCartee", in 
The Missionary Review of the World , XIX, No 4 (Ap , 
1906) , 264-289 A sketch of an important figure who 
deserves an honorable place in history Also re- 
printed by Funk and Wagnalls, New York and London, 
1906 See also under Hail, above 

[Shibusawa, (Viscount) Eiichi (ed ),] The Record of 
Townsend Harris in Japan Tokyo (?), 1927 Japa- 
nese and English Contains photographs of Harris 
(very different from that in Morris ' s Townsend Har - 
ris ) , of the monument set up (1927) to honor Hams, 
and the temple (Gyokusenji) first used as the consu- 
late 

Shimada, Saburo, Kaikoku Shimatsu (Summary of the 

Opening of the Country, or The Biography of Ii Kamon- 


no-Kami Naosuke) With supplement Tokyo, 1888 
Also a condensation of the original, in the English 
of H Satoh, rev by William Elliot Griffis Agitat- 
ed Japan, the Life of Baron Ii Kamon-no-kami Naosuke 
( Based on the Kaikoku Shimatsu of Shimada Saburo ) 
London, etc , 1896 On account of hostile feeling 
toward Ii, it was at first reported that his papers 
had been burned In reality, they had been saved 
and kept secretly by a retainer, at great personal 
risk — a literary manifestation of the samurai spirit, 
it was not thought safe to reveal them until 1886 
They were soon used in the preparation of the work 
entered here 

Spears, John R , Captain Nathaniel Brown Palmer, an 
Old-Time Sailor of the Sea New York, 1922 

State Street Trust Company (Boston), Some Merchants and 
Sea Captains of Old Boston Boston, 1918 This and 
the following work contain excellent illustrations, 
including pictures of some men who figure in the pres- 
ent work 

Other Merchants 

and Sea Captains of Old Boston Boston, 1919 

Thayer, Thatcher, A Sketch of the Life of D W C 
Olyphant Hew York, 1852 

Tribute of the Chamber of Gommerce of the State of New 
York to the Memory of Abiel Abbot Low, President , 
1865—1867 New York, 1893 

Trow, Charles E , The Old Shipmasters of Salem New 
York and London, 1905 

Waters, Thomas Franklin, Augustine Heard and Hia 
Friends Printed at Salem, 1916 A picture of 
Heard appears as the frontispiece 

Wayland, John W , The Pathfinder of the Seas, the Life 
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The Shanghai, 1856 (j H de Carvalho ) Abund- 
ant and valuable information of many kinds 

The Tourists' Guide and Merchants' Manual, being an 
Engllsh-Ohlnese Yocabtilary Hongkong, 1864 

Werner See above, under Ball 

Williams, Samuel Wells, The Chinese Commercial Guide 

, Fifth ed Hongkong, 1863 A remarkable compen- 
dium, modest in its spirit, and useful for its de- 
scriptions of different commodities, accounts of 
ports, business forms, freight rates, exchange ta- 
bles, remarks on mon^s and weights, cross-referenc- 
ing of treaties, and long Appendix (Sailing Direc- 
tions for the Coast of China, the Japanese Islands, 
and the Gulf of Siam) Relates to most of Eastern 


Wines See below, under K I 

Yatsushiro, Kuniji, and Junzaburo Hayakawa, and Shigeo 
Inobe, Kokushi Daijiten (Encyclopaedia of National 
History) Five vols Tokyo, 1929 (Yoshikawa 
Kobuhkan ) Supplies little direct information for 
the present inquiry, but yields desirable references 

(Reference works on coins and currencies are listed in 
G II, under Dye, Munro, Spalding, and United States 
Mint, comments on them appear above, 209n 

M 

I Publications of Societies and Boards 
I Learned Societies 

Most of the material of this type used 

IS in the form of signed articles, which have 

been entered elsewhere according to their con- 
tents, under the names of writers 

Bulletin of The Business Historical Society, Incorpo- 
rated The Business Historical Society, Inc , Baker 
Library, Soldier's Field, Boston Selected numbers 
Of high value for the present kind of investigation 
This publication presents (V-VI) a special senes of 
three articles entitled ”A California Commission Mer- 
chant”, based on the Dibblee papers, now in the So- 
ciety's Library, at Harvard 

II Commercial Bodies 

Boston Acts of Incorporation and By-Laws of Boston 
Board of Trade, with a List of Members Boston, 

1854 Instituted 1854 

Boston Board of Trade, 1857 Third Anrcial 
Report Boston, 1857 

Mercantile Trust Company of California, Mercantile 
Trust Review of the Pacific (also called the Monthly 
Review of the Mercantile Trust Company, etc , and 
American Trust Review of the Pacific ) Various num- 
bers, 19E2-1925, particularly the long series of 
valuable articles tracing the growth of settlement 
and business on the Pacific Coast and of its commerce 
on the Pacific Ocean, Oregon and certain other re- 
gions receive much attention 

The San Francisco Chamber of Commerce issued 
reports before 1860 Its own file was destroyed by 
fire Some numbers for 1859 and 1860 are reported 
by the John Crerar Library in Chicago and the Library 
of Congress A sketch of their contents indicates 
■aiem to be largely of a routine character 

New York Annual Report of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York, for the Year 1858 New York, 
1859. Also the Third Annual Report (1860- >61), New 
York, 1861 An important senes 


asia - ‘ — ■ — 

#Periodlc reports of missionary boards, as well as missionary correspondence and church 


magazines, might in. 
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ltiter-Cont3.iiental Telegraph Proceedings 
of the Chamber of Gommerce of New York May 5j 1864. 

Philadelphia Twenty-sixth Armjml Report of the Phila- 
delphia Board of Trade Philadelphia, 1859 Phila- 
delphia and the Calcutta trade Such reports are of 
much consequence in the study of the Asiatic trade 
of single ports 


J Magazines and Newspapers 

For lists of files of newspapers lo- 
cated at different points see above, under A 
Some volumes of newspapers have been used con- 
tinuously, in numerous cases single numbers 
of American or East Asiatic newspapers en- 
closed vith other material in the Department 
of State have been drawn upon This kind of 
source merits continued attention, the col- 
lection of newspapers at Yale University is 
outstanding For missionary publications see 
the note under the preceding section Signed 
articles have ordinarily been noted imder 
their proper class in preceding sections of 
this Bibliography 


I American 

Bangor Dally News , Wed , Ap 2S, 1925 "Stoiy of Pa- 
mous Old Time Bangor Ship i report of the account 
of the ship James Littlefield , hy Secretary Blending 
of the Bangor Historical Sociely 

Boston Daily Advertiser , Jan 27, 1859 Clipping 

Boston Shipping List and Prices Current , IX, No 35 
(Wed , Jan 1, 1851) and XVI, Nos 65-66 (Ap 14 and 
17, 1858) Certain volumes are in the Library of 
the Graduate School of Business Administration at 
Harvard, and Morisou reports a complete file (1845- 
82) in the Boston Marine Museum 

Commercial List, and Trade and statistical Register 
(Philadelphia), various numbers follomng Jan 5, 
1850 In the Library of Yale University are numbers 
for 1847, 1848, 1849, and 1850 

De Bow, J D B , The Conanercial Eevlew of the South and 
West Vol I (1846, first half) New Orleans, 

1846 Title varies In this and certain Later vol- 
umes are a few items of interest 

Esquimaux, The, Vol I (all published) Published at 
Port Olarence, H A , and Plover Bay, E S by John 
J Harrington, 1866 and 1867, copyright, 1867 A 
monthly Seen in the library of Judge Wickersham, 
Juneau, Alaska 


Fairhaven Star, The See above, in F, under Eldred 

Hunt, Freeman (ed ), The Merchants' Magazine and Com- 
mercial Review This title was used 1859-1850 and 
1860-1870, during the period 1850-1860 the name 
Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine was employed Vols VI, 

X, XII, XIII, XV, XVII, and XVIII Note especially 
the articles and editorials on the consular system 
VI, 297-305, X, 447-455, HI, 211-224, XIII, 550- 
553, XVII, 43-46 J and XVIII, 60-62 

(Another famous publication, Niles ' National 
Register , known as Niles' Weekly Register , was dis- 
continued in 1847, soon after the beginning of our 
period ) 

Mott See above, under G II 

Nation, The (New York), I (1865), 551-552, "Our Consuls 
in China and Elsewhere" (editorial) 

New York Herald, Ih , Ap 8, 1858, Wed , Ap 20, 1859, 
Sun , June 19, 1859, Sun , Sept 25, 1859, Wed 
(morning ed ), Oct 24, 1860, and miscellaneous ad- 
ditional items (Chapter 21, e g ) 

Philadelphia See under Commercial List, above 

Quarterly Journal of Economics , II, "Appendix", 379- 
384 (table on p 584) 

Sailor's Magazine and Naval journal, The , Vol XXVII 
(ending Aug , 1855) New York Published by The 
American Seamen's Friend Society 

Star Marine Journal, The , Jan 23, 1851, and the Oregon 
Weekly Times , June 26, l&Sl The Star and the Weekly 

Times , of Portland, Oregon, were the same paper, the 
name having been changed after the first few months 
of publication 


II. East Asiatic 

The excellent Chinese Repository is 
well known, less attention has been paid to 
the numerous newspapers published in Asiatic 
and Pacific ports Files are scattered, in- 
complete, and, in some instances, inaccessible 
to investigators, yet they supply a vast amotnat 
of information, some of which is not otherwise 
available For the years to 1844, Latourette's 
Early Relations pays careful regard to the 
English-language newspapers appearing in China 
(cf comments on pp 179-180 of that work) 

Until recently. East Asiatic newspapers of the 
succeeding decade and a half have not received 
as much consideration, with the exception of 
The North-China Herald . An Important and con- 
venient article entitled "Press, European" (in 


some carefuily selected instances offer useful and corrective sidelights The exploitation of this extensive 
material would require a separate investigation, preliminary inquiry has not encouraged much use of it 
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China) appears in Couling's Enc Sinica , 459- 
461 There were English or other foreign 
newspapers edited in other parts of the Far 
East (e_g^ , Malacca Observer , Penang Gazette , 
Javasche Conrant ) or in islands of the Pacif- 
ic Native newspapers did not appear until 
later For Chinese (as well as foreign) pub- 
lications there is Roswell S Britton’s care- 
ful, useful, and well-conceived The Chinese 
Periodical Press 1800-191S (Shanghai, etc , 
19S3), note especially pages 50-52 and the 
numerous excellent facsimiles Appearing in 
the Quarterly Bulletin of Chinese Bibliogra- 
phy (I, No 4, Dec , 1934, combined ed , 184- 
198) IS Teng's nelpful article, "A Prelimina- 
ry List of Periodicals and Serials in Western 
Languages Published in China" 

Translations provided in some of the 
foreign-language publications in the Orient 
supplement conveniently those given in the 
consular and diplomatic correspondence 

A systematic study of the factual 
contents and the points of view of foreign 
newspapers in the Orient would be well worth 
a trial 

China Mail, The A weekly published at Hongkong from 
Feb 20, 1845 (Andrew Shortrede, ed ) to Feb 1, 
1876, when it became a daily Use has been made of 
parts of the file in the Library of Yale Umversity 
(Feb 20, 1845-Ilec 51, 1857), the Library of Con- 
gress is reported to have an indexed file of eight- 
een volumes (Feb 20, 1845-Dec 22, 1859), as well 
as some of the Hongkong and Canton papers, the Long 
Island Historical Hociety' s Catalogue lists (p 
140) a file of volumes 1-5 (1845-1849), the Morrison 
Library in Tokyo has numbers for 1845-1848, the Wis- 
consin Historical Society has the second volume 
(1846-1847) Later issues also have been used, as 
well as part of the Overland China Mail , of which 
the file at Yale extends from Januaiy 15 to December 
50, 1857 

Chinese Miscellany, The See above, under E 
Chinese Repository, The Canton, 1852-1851, the twen- 
tieth and last volume is an index of the series 
Vols YIV-XX (In this connection it may be pointed 
out that an extract — ^Dec,, 1857 — ^from another publi- 
cation, the Hongkong Magazine , has been encountered, 
but that no file has been seen ) 

Chinese and Japanese Repository, The (James Summers, 

' ed . ) , Vol I ( Jly 1865~June , 1864) 

Daily Press, The (Hongkong) , Jan 20, 1858 

( Hongkong Magazine See above under The Chin Repos ) 
Hongkong Register, The New Series, Vol I, No 272, 
Victoria, Fri , Nov 18, 1859 This paper appeared 
at Hongkong from 1843 to 1859, it was originally the 
weekly Canton Register , which was first issued Nov 
a, 1827 (John Slade, ed ) The file at Yale is 


Jan 5-Dec 28, 1847, with a few numbers from 1852 
Also The Overland Register and Price Current, N S , 
Vol I, No S, Tu , Feb 15, 1859, and the Supplement 
for Jan 29 1858 Price current periodicals were 
numerous during the period in question in Oriental 
as well as Occidental ports 

Hsia Erh Kuan Chen (News from Far and Near, or The Chi- 
nese Serial) Hongkong Various numbers, 1855-1856 
This curious monthly, published at the Anglo-Chinese 
School Press, was apparently designed for the in- 
struction of the Chinese in moral, religious, his- 
torical, economic, and political matters It also 
contains current items, and gives an idea of what 
sort of information was being made available to Chi- 
nese readers, directly and indirectly The language 
employed has been characterized by a native reader 
as being, at times, "American Chinese" A large 
part of a set, for the years mentioned, has come in- 
to the present writer's possession According to 
Britton, this Chinese publication was edited, 1853- 

1856, by W H Medhurst, the magistrate C B Hil- 
lier, who was so odious to Consul Keenan, and James 
Legge, the eminent sinologist So the "American 
Chinese” referred to becomes "English Chinese” The 
press named was that of the London Mission 

(japan Herald, The A half-size reproduction of the 
first number of this paper, published at Yokohama 
from Sat , Nov 23, 1861, is Supplement No 1 with 
Paske-Smith's Western Barbarians Although postdat- 
ing our period this is helpful The same is true of 
Supplement No 2, The Nagasaki Shipping list and Ad - 
vertiser , Vol I, No 4, Wed , July 10, 1861 Efforts 
to locate files of these newspapers have been unsuc- 
cessfiil ) 

"Monthly Report for the Mail and Pnoas-Current”, No 
26 (Jan 26, 1852) , Canton One sheet For Asiatic 
price currents generally, as well as for those of 
Hew York and Boston, note the collection at the Es- 
sex Institute in Salem 

North-China Herald, The Shanghai, a weekly Various 
numbers, 1851, 1854, 1855, 1857, 1859 The annual 
summaries are useful to students of trade This im- 
portant publication also supplies considerable in- 
formation about Japan At Yale the file extends 
from the beginning, August S, 1850, to July 19, 1851 
and from August 7, 1852 to December 21, 1861 Cf 
Enc Sinica , 400 

Overland Friend of China, The Various numbers, 1856, 

1857, 1858 A summary of The Friend of China pub- 
lished for the home-going mails from August, 1845, 
to 1860 The Friend of China first appeared at 
Hongkong, larch 17, 1842, and almost immediately was 
incorporated with the Hongkong Gazette, both titles 
were used to 1858 Because of difficulties with the 
authorities at that time the paper was removed to 
Canton, where a new series was instituted, publication 
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was suspended in 1861, later to "be resxuned at Shang- 
hai (1864-1869) Although it was a weekly at first 
and a daily at the last, most of the numbers were 
semi-weekly The first editor was J R Morrison 
An antl-oplTffli paper later bore the same name 

For other Hongkong newspapers of the fifties 
see Enc Siraca , 459 Couling mentions an amateur 
piiblication at Foochow, The Foochow-foo Courier , 
which began on Oct 12, 1858 

Straits Times and Singapore Journal of Commerce, Eri , 
Jan 14, 1848 

K Illustrative Material 
I Visual Eaiiiblts, Models, and Pictures 

In the study of foreign histories and 
civilizations (notably by persons without 
prior residence in the countries in q^uestion) , 
confused deductions and inapplicable judgments 
result from tne reader's natural tendency to 
supply the inappropriate background to which 
he has been accustomed in his own country and 
in his own period, combined with a misleading 
jumble of miscellaneous impressions of for- 
eign countries Illustrations and other de- 
scriptive information provide some insurance 
against distortion of a carefully interpreted 
story by introducing the correct setting of 
place and of time — in this instance, a minor 
"pageant" of Asia and of American-Asiatic re- 
lations No effort is made here to list all 
pictorial references, the purpose is simply 
to give this essential type of material prop- 
er recognition 

Some attention is given to pictures 
in connection with the list of illustrations 
at the beginning of this work and in comments 
on books listed (especially in section E, 
above) A few are reproduced, while the text 
and notes occasionally suggest references to 
appropriate illustrations In view of the 
existence of a number of accessible volumes 
of pictures, particularly those devoted to 
clipper ships, several illustrations suitable 
for the present study are omitted In gener- 
al, duplication of pictures in readily avail- 
able books is avoided (Cf section G II, 
above ) 

Fortunately, several individuals and 
institutions are collecting prints extensive- 
ly Some of the best of these are on the At- 
lantic Coast, although a few are reported on 
the Pacific Coast 

Handbooks and guides to museums are 
useful — for example, that describing the 
Whaling Museum at New Bedford and one relat- 
ing to the Peabody Museum at Salem, an insti- 


tution which owes much to a gift (1867) from 
George Peabody, who established other museums 
in New England Note should be made of John 
Robinson's book on the Marine Room of the 
Peabody Museum, published in Salem in 1921, 
and of a senes of "Colored Pictures of Clip- 
per Ships", 19x25, in full color, announced 
by the firm of Thomas Perkins in Boston — re- 
produced also in a circular The United 
States National Museum also should be men- 
tioned In the files and on the walls of 
the Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion at Harvard are valuable pictures relat- 
ing to trade with the Far East 

Portraits of merchants and mariners 
and models of vessels are to be found at sev- 
eral points along the Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts, in museums and historical societies 
and in private hands Several of these in 
the East are mentioned by Morison ( Maritime 
History , 585-386, see also, above, comment 
under "State Street Trust Company" and "Wa- 
ters", in F) In the large Jonathan Bourne 
Memorial Building at the Old Dartmouth His- 
torical Society and Whaling Museum at New 
Bedford the past is effectively recalled by a 
half-size model of the whaler Lagoda , from 
which sailors deserted off the coast of Japan 
in 1848 (Reports on this confused incident 
appear in the Whalemen's Shipping List , Jan 
16, Ap 3 and 10, May 14, ana Aug 14, 1849, 
references supplied by Mr William H Tripp, 
Curator ) Much tradition has been perpetu- 
ated by objects in the homes of numerous 
mariners The interesting clipper St Paul , 
bralt at Bath, Maine, in 1874, is anchored by 
the Government Locks at Seattle and used as a 
marine museum and housing for an aquarium 
Although postdating the period of this study, 
it provides an opportunity to observe ship 
construction and to visualize life aboard a 
clipper Simple explanations of construction 
and rigging of vessels are given in Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon's Ships (New York, 1935) 

Regarding illustrations of coins, bib- 
liographical comment in Chapter 12 should be 
examined 

Interesting pictures, by Japanese ar- 
tists, relating to the Perry visit, may be 
seen at the Historiographical Institute of the 
Imperial University of Tokyo The Chadbourne 
Collection possessed by the Naval Historical 
Foundation in Washington, D C. is concerned 
with the same subject, some of the illustra- 
tions used in this work are drawn from it An- 
other Chadbourne Collection, in the Library 
of Congress, is described by the chief of the 
Division of Fine Arts as consisting of Japa- 
nese wood block prints representing foreigners 
in Japan and foreign scenes as Japanese 
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imagined them to be, between the arrival of 
Commodore Perry and about 1880, It comprises 
188 wood block prints, 120 reduced photogra- 
vures, colored reproductions of old prints, 
and other items One album is entitled "Col- 
lection of Historical Materials Relating to 
Yokohama" From this collection James Trus- 
low Adams took a print entitled "An American 
Merchant and his Wife" for the first volume 
of his March of Democracy , which is generally 
available In the Library of the Division of 
Fine Arts there is a photographic reproduc- 
tion of four scrolls representing the landing 
of Commodore Perry, made secretly by two Jap- 
anese in 1854, the originals belong to Count 
Sanada The Division of Japanese Literature 
has a reproduction of some of the same mate- 
rial, privately printed in Tokyo in 1931 
Likenesses of Townsend Harris are 
fairly accessible, although their variations 
are confusing Three of these are to be seen 
in Townsend Harris, a Chapter in American 
Diplomacy , by Roland S Morris (from "what 
appears to be a colored crayon pictvire" hang- 
ing on the walls of the American Embassy in 
Tokyo), in Cosenza's The Complete Journal , 
and in Viscount Shibusawa’s The Record of 
Townsend Harris in Japan The last-named al- 
so supplies photographs of the montmient hon- 
oring Harris and the temple where his consu- 
late was located (See also the view of the 
consulate at Shlmoda in 1856, shown on page 
S16> abo-je ) A reproduction of Harris' first 
commission as Consul-General (Aug 4, 1855) 
mss' be seen facing page 24 of The Complete 
Journal , another, showing the grant to him of 
"full powers" to negotiate a treaty, signed 
by Franklin Pierce (Sept 8, 1855) , supplies 
the frontispiece of Morris' pamphlet, and the 
second commission as Consul-General stands 
opposite page 400 of The Complete Journal 

The late Professor Frederick Starr of 
Chicago and Seattle made an extensive and in- 
structive collection of contact materials, 
though for a somewhat later period 

Bishop, Joseph Bucklln, A Chronicle of One Hundred and 
Fifty Years, the Chamber of OommerGe of the State of 
New York 1768-1918 New York, 1918 Pp £93-295, 
catalogue of portraits and sculpture At Yale tFui- 
versity there is a work on the portrait gallery of 
this organization 

Brown, Ralph Minthorn, Bibliography , etc (as cited 
above, under F) The frontispiece is an excellent 
picture of the distinguished M F Maury 
Burges, ff "The Japanese Court in the International 
Exhibition", in The Gentleman’s Magazine , n s , 

XIII (Sept , 1862), 243-254 

Clark Collection of Marine Prints, Massachusetts In- 


stitute of Technology Use has been made of two 
mimeographed lists entitled "Folio No 2 American 
Merchant Steamships" and "Folio No 5 American Clip- 
per and Merchant Ships" This important collection, 
under the charge of Professor James E Jack, is com- 
posed of numerous lithographs, many of them in col- 
or, and some oil paintings, including the Nightin- 
gale and the Northern Light An item from the Clark 
Collection is reproduced in this work See also be- 
low, under Peters 

Col cord See below, under K II 

D'Ewes* China, Australia and the Pacific Islands (cit- 
ed under section E, above) contains a frontispiece 
showing Auckland, N Z about 1855, and the anonymous 
De Zieke Reiaiger (section E, above) presents several 
illustrations of other peripheral points (Penang, 
facing p 8 and p 130, Singapore, facing p 10 and 
p 126) and two good pictures of a tea plant and a 
nutmeg branch 

Goodale See above, under G I (e) 

Griswold, F Gray See above, under G II 

Hairt, Albert Bushnell (ed ), Commonwealth History of 
Massachusetts , IV, the Nightingale at anchor in Bos- 
ton Harbor, 1856, facing p 450 

Keir, Malcolm, The March of Commerce New Haven, 1927 
(Vol IV of The Pageant of America , Ralph Henry 
Gabriel, editor ) Chapter II, "The Old Merchant Ma- 
rine", is interesting and is profusely illustrated 

La Grange, Jacques and Helen, Clipper Ships of America 
and Great Britain 18S5-1869 New York, 1936 This 
illustrated hook supplies information on ships, voy- 
ages, and the life of the period, it is a useful com- 
panion volume to Laing's The Sea Witch , listed below, 
and Gosnell's Before the Mast in The Clippers (C II, 
above) 

Lubbock See below, under Spurling 

Luce, SB, "Commodore Biddle's Visit to Japan in 
1846", in the Proceedings of the United States Nav- 
Institute . XYXT (1905), 555—565, containing il- 
lustrations showing the Columbus (on which the 
writer of the article had been a junior officer) 
and the Vincennes at anchor in ledo Bay, Jialy, 1846, 
surrounded by many small Japanese craft; and the de- 
parture of these vessels, July 29, 1846 

March, Benjamin, China and Japan in Our Museums New 
York, 1929 

Orange, James, The Ohater Collection, Pictures Relat- 
TTig to China, Hongkong, Macao, 1655-1860 London, 
1924 The collection of Sir Catchlck Paul Ohater 
Pictures of ports, shipping, and other subjects 
These beautiful views are especially useful for the 
present subject The extensive text, the notes, and 
the list of references deserve special attention 
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Peters, Fred J. (comp ), Clipper Ship Prints Includ- 
log Other Merchant Saillpg Ships ty M Currier and 
Currier & Ives New York, 1930 (Antique Bulletin 
Pub Co ) This useful and interesting volume in- 
cludes some of the prints listed in the Clark Col- 
lection, presents the Nightingale, Flying Cloud , 
Adelaide , and many other vessels, and shows the Chi- 
nese junk Keying (Capt Kellett) in New York harbor, 
July, 1847, 212 days from Canton Thus Chinese 
craft, built of teakwood, was 160 feet long and had 
a tonnage of 720 

[Shibusawa, (Viscount) Eiichi, ed ,] The Record of 
Townsend Harris in Japan See above, in this sec- 
tion, and in F 

Society of American Military Engineers, The lishing- 
ton Monument 

Spurling, J , Basil Lubbock, and others, Sail (Blue 
Peter Pub Co , Ltd , London ) A sumptuous volume 
of high quality and interest 

Taylor, Moses See above, in F, under National Cyclo- 
paedia of American Biography 

Wines, EC, A Peep at China, in Mr Dunn's Chinese 
Collection, with Miscellaneous Notices Relating to 
the Institutions and Customs of the Chinese, and our 
Commercial Intercourse with Them Philadelphia, 

1839 Of early date but worthy of notice (In re- 
ferring to Nathan Dunn's collection, The Chinese Re- 
pository , Z7III, 419, mentions a book entitled Chi- 
nese Museum in Marlborough Chapel , by John R Pe- 
ters, Jr , a volume telling of a similar museum car- 
ried to New York in 1845 See also remarks in Dan- 
ton's Culture Contacts , etc , in G II, above 

Wisconsin Magazine of History , IV, No 5 (Mar , 1921), 
347-549, description (by Louise P Kellogg) of a 
Japanese picture of Perry's marines and band 

II Literary 

Early trade with the Orient has proved 

an attractive theme for a few writers of the 


present centurj', as Pacific whaling activity 
did for creators of fiction in the middle of 
the nineteenth century — Cooper, Melville, and 
others No attempt has been made to pay sys- 
tematic attention to such writings, which may 
he noted in the various lists of American 
historical fiction A few comments suggest 
the drift of interest 

A famous landmark, Java Head, supplies 
the title of a book bj Joseph Hergesheimer, 
which has had a wide reading, and Meade Min- 
nlgerode's Oh, Susanna' (New York and London, 
1922) possesses a lively interest Alexander 
Laing's The Sea Witch (New York, 1933) is ex- 
traordinarily good historical fiction, in 
substance, it comes close to being tj pical 
fact, see above, 28n 

Much pretty poetry is written in the 
log of the ship Yumchi (in C II, above) 

Joanna C Colcord's excellent Roll and G o, 

Songs of American Sailormen (Indianapolis, 

1924) prints shanties, refers to othbr collec- 
tions of songs, and supplies illustrations and 
details concerning particular vessels, it men- 
tions the collection of pictures of ships at 
Sailors' Snug Harbor, New Brighton, Staten 
Island, New York A striking poem, "Guns as 
Keys, and the Great Gate Swings", is included 
in Amy Lowell's volume entitled Can Grande ' s 
Castle (Boston and New York, 1924), in this 
account of Perry's "Rip Van Winkle" ships oc- 
cur allusions and almost pictorial phrases 
which epitomize much of the spirit of the pe- 
riod in Eastern Asia 

A play, The American Envoy (Townsend 
Harris ) (Kobe, 1931), written by Kido Okamoto 
and translated by Masanao Inouye, suggests 
some of the attitudes, problems, and Incidents 
of the time, without exact adherence to fact, 
it alms to sustain Harris' reputation 
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Sometimes longer abbreviations appear in footnotes as convenient and immediate reminders 
F 0 indicates (British) Foreign Office 


A 

A Residence (Hodgson)— A Residence at Nagasaki 
and Hakodate in 1859-1860 
A Residence (Fortune)— A Residence among the 
Chinese [1852-56]. Inland, on the Coast, and 
at Sea 

Amer Con Jur —American Consular Jurisdiction 
in the Orient 

Amer Front —History of the American Frontier 
1763-1895 

Amer Reis —American Relations in the Pacific 
and the Far East 1784-1901 
An Amer Merch —An American Merchant in Europe, 
Asia, and Australia 

Around the Horn — Around the Horn to the Sand- 
wich Islands and California 1845-1850 

B 

BBHS — ^Bulletin of The Business Historical Soci- 
ety, Incorporated 

Brit Com — The History of British Commerce and 
of the Economic Progress of the British Nation 
1763-1878 

C 

Cl — Consular Instructions 
CL — Consular Letters 
Chin Repos — The Chinese Repository 
China — China Being the "The Times" Special Cor- 
respondence from China 1857-58 
Com Asia and Oceanica— Commerce of Asia and 
Oceanica (Bureau of Statistics, 1895) 

Com Reis — Commercial Relations of the United 
States (in four basic volumes, 1856-1857) The 
annual volumes include the year in the title. 
Com U S — ^History of Domestic and Foreign Com- 
merce of the United States 
Complete Journal— See The Complete Journal 
Con Regs , 1856 (or other dates)— Regulations 
Prescribed by the President for Consular Of- 
ficers of the United States (and various other 
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208n , ElSn , 214, 225, 229, 

230, 243, 249, 252, 253, 268, 

270, 272, 274, 278n , 279, 284 
(consular), 285n. , 288, 289n , 292, 
294, 297n , 299, 301, 307n , 308, 
320, 332, 357n , 338n , 340-341, 
345 (Individualism) 

Complaints (and Disputes): 29, 48, 
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CLIPPEBS MD CONSULS 


SO, 51, 52, 65, 65 and n , 68, 

77 and n , 80, 84, 85, 86, 89, 

95, 94, 95, 96, 97, 105, 107, 

111, llSn , 115, 114, 117, 119, 
120, 122 and n , 125, 125, 128, 
129, 154, 135, 139, 142 and n , 
146, 150, 155ff , 166, 169, 175, 
185ff , 208n , 212, 222, 226n , 
229, 280, 286, 292, 312n , 319n , 
320, 329n , 357n , 339, 430 
(Conflicts, and Equality) 
Compradore 71, 163n , 204, 246n , 
249-250, 266, 416 
Comte, A 421n 
Concessions (terr ) (Land and 
Buildings, and Residence) 
Conflicts: xvili, six, xx, 29, 

E7n , 99, 108n , 120, 128ff , 

137, 138, 140n , 145 and n , 

148, 149, 151, 152, 157 and n 
(laTO), 161ff , 167n , 169, 170 
and n , 171, 172, 175-176, 177ff, 
188, 184, 189, 192n , 196, 197, 
20E, 208, 209, 213 and n , 215n , 
216, 217-218, 220a , 222n , 224- 
227 (duties), 230, 231, 242n , 
245, 245, 252, 259, 262, 274, 

280, 281, E85n , 287n , 288, 29:1, 

302, 517n , 519, 324-326 (in 
Japan), 326, 331 and n (revien 
of, at Hakodate), 334, 3S8n,, 
350-351, 425n , 426, 427, 428, 
429n , 469 (Complaints, and 
Porce) 

Confusion (and Disorder) 98, 107, 
no, 133n , 136, 138, 158, 178, 
181, 182, 184-188, 195, 196, 205, 
207, 209, 216, 218, 224, 227n , 
243, 259, 263, 269, 287n , 290, 
298 (Ningpo), 299n (pay), 324- 
325 (Japan), 328n , 385n , 427, 
466, 478, 479 (of ideas) 

Congress: xxli, 25, 35, 54, 35, 44, 
47, 48, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 63, 
64, 65, 84, 92, 94, 97, 99, 104j 
105, no, 113, 114, 117, 118, 

122, 126, 148, 160, 185, 198, 

199 and n , 200, 251n , 28 5n 

303, 519, 321n , 337n , 342, 

550, 352, 469 (documents). 

Oonkling, Roscoe 57 
Connecticut: 230, 286n 
Connolly 196. 

Consignees (Mechanism of Trade) 
Constantinople. X7iii 
Constitution (al) (O’ S ): 44, 52, 


9En., 199n., 306n 

"Constitution of 1854" (Shanghai) 
261n 

Consul(s) (and Consular System) 
Tti, lx, xxi, xxii, 5, 6, 12, 

14 (Honolulu, and Siam), 24 
(Singapore), 38, 43ff (basis), 
44 (no Asiatic), 49 (bureau), 

65n , 60, 65, 67n., 70, 76 and 
n , 78, 79, 80, 81, 84, 88, 

89n , 91, 94, 96, 99-100, 103, 
107, 108, 109, in-116 ( passim ), 
ns, 119, 120, 122, 123, 127- 
135, 155ff , 146, 152n , 159n , 
161, 164, 167, 169, 170, 172, 
174-175, 176, 178, 179, 180, 

181, 182 and n , 187, 192, 194, 
195, 200, 2Q8h , 2l2n , 214, 

2l5n , 218, 224, 225n , 226-227, 
227n., ch 13, 238, 239-240 
( criticism) , 242f f (Canton) , 
257-258, 260, 261n , 262, 263 
and n (Shanghai), 273, 274, 

278, 280, 281, 284, 285n (For- 
mosa), 286-287 (Amoy), 291, 292- 
295 (Foochow), 298-300 (Ningpo), 
501, 302-303 (Swatow), 504, 306 
(problems of, in China), 308n , 
31Sn. (Shimoda), 317n , 318, 

326, 328 (Nagasaki), 529-530 
(titles, in Japan), 341n , 341- 
342 (at the Amur), 357-365 (list 
of TJ S officers in E Asia), 
384, 405, 411, 420ff (and lo- 
cal auths ), 424ff. (and tariff 
collections at Shanghai), 433 
(and research). (Acting Consuls, 
Appointments, Commercial Agents, 
Consul-General, Consular Clerks, 
Consular Pupils, Courts, Deputy 
Consuls, Exequatur, Marshals, 
Merchant Consuls, Missionary 
Consuls, Non-merchant Consuls, 
Political Consuls, Subordinates, 
Translation, Vice Consuls, — and 
individual names) 

Consul-General: 47, 63, 54, 5Sn , 
78, 81, 88, 168, 316, 320n., 

326, 358 

Consular Agents: 44, 45n , 47, 
llln , 153, 166n , 368 and pas - 
sim (OonsTil) 

Consular (and other) Clerks: 44, 

52, 60, 61, 95, 94, 96, 106, 

108, 110 and n , llln , ISS, 

28Zn , 306n , 566. 


Consular Letters 5 (citations) 
Consular Pupils 44, 50, 52, 53, 
105, 108, 113, 114 
Consular System (Consuls) 

Contraband (Neutrality, Rebellion, 
Smuggling, and War) 

Contract(s) 96, 111, 139, 162, 

169, 188, 195, 197, 214n , 250, 
266, 285n , 415, 424n (Liabil- 
ity, and Obligations) 

Conventions (Treaties) 

Convoyongi 145n , 186, 292n , 300 
Cook, J P 360 
Cooke, G W 205, 226, 301 
Coolies (and Coolie Traffic) : 56, 

92, 98-99, no, 161n , 180 and 
n , 186n , 194-199, 278, 280n , 
285n , 287n , 290n , 301, 302, 

305, 413-414 (log of Waverly ) 
Cooper (master) i 320n 
Cooperation* 39, 46, 47, 62 and n , 
66n , 67, 80, 81n , 83, 87, 90, 

91, 96, 99, 103, 109, 113, 114, 
115, 117, 120, 122, 124, 125 and 
n , 127ff , ISln , 133n , 134, 

138, 140, 141, 142, 144n , I45n , 
146, 156n , 160, 162, 163, 167, 
168, 171a , 172, 174, 175, 176, 
177n , 178n , 179-182, 183, 184, 
188, 190, 192, 194n., 204, 215, 
215-216, 221-222, 223, 224, 226n , 
228n , 231, 239n , 243, 245, 259, 
261, 263, 287n , 292, 294, 300, 
521n , 326, 328n., SSln , 335, 

336n , 337n , 342, 393, 408, 410, 
420, 422, 426, 428 

Copenhagen: 247 

Copper: 208n., 209, 213, 214n , 
217ff., 250, 252, 285n , 511n., 
323, 332, 345 

Correspondence: viii, xxi, 49, 60, 
61, 65, 66, 92n , 107n , 112n., 
114, 115, 117, 119, 125, 129, ISS, 

139, 151, 154n., 166, 187, 190, 
194, 19Sn , 229, 263n , 273, 287n., 
321n , 323tt , 328tt , 417, 428, 

433 (local, in research), 460, 

463, 477, 478ff, (instructions, 
and Mails) 

Corruption (Fraud, and Honor) . 
Cossacks: 208n 

Cotton (and manufactures) : 6n., 16, 
18n , 19, 20n , 36, 69, 1Q5, 243n, 
248ff , 266n , 268, 272, 273n., 

290 and n , S07n , 310, 3n and 
n., SIS, 323, S52, 533 and n. 
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Courage (Accidents, Cooperation, 
Qualities, Risk, and Sacrifice) 
Courtesy 70 

Courts 31, 44, 45n , 46, 81, 90, 
91, 92, 93, 94 and n , 138, 139, 
156 and n , 158n , 162n , 186ff 
(special, supreme, mixed), 300 
(clerk), 326, 415, 429 (Extra- 
territoriality, and Judicial) 
Creditors 81, 94, 149 
Crews (Seamen, and Ships) 

Crimean War (War) 

Crinea and Criminals (Offences) 
Crosby and Dibblee (flrm)i 478n 
Crosby, (Capt ) N : 18, 280, 285 
Cruelty 85, 97, 98, 103, 144n , 
154, 155, 166n , 192-193, 197- 
198, 302, 329 
Cuba: 196, 285 

Culture(s)i 22n , 43, 69, 103, 

147, 152, 161, 178, 179, 207, 
223, 225, 227n , 230, 251, 

250n , 274, 280, 350-352, 414n, 
425n , 478n , 479 and 480 (con- 
tacts) (Art, Education, Ideas, 
Race Contacts, Social Life, 
etc ) 

Cufflsingmoon* 249 
Cunningham, Edward: 94n., 216n , 
226n , 506n , 332, 365, 417, 

426, 427 

Cmningham, Howard 194, 225, 

292 

Currenqyj 47, 62, 65, 75, 76, 90, 
91, 107, 109, 123, 138, 142n , 
144, 163n , 164, 167n , 179, 

206 and n , 207-223, 268n , 269, 
277n , 279n , 291n , 292, 317n , 
519, 329n , 345 (Barter, Bul- 
lion, Coins, Copper, Dollars, 
Exchange, Gold, Mint, Notes, 
Silver, Specie, Treasure ) 
CurtluB (Dutch Oommfr ), D : 328n 
Curwen (master): 6 
Cushing, Caleb: 5, 26, 34, 52, 65, 
76, 92, 164n , 199n., 242-243, 
274, 303, 321n. 

Cushing, G.S i 15a , 336, 342, 

369 

Custom: 45, 57, 61, 67, 68, 77 
and n , 78, 79, 89, 131n , 146, 
161, 170-171 (local), 184, 193, 
203, 204, 209, 212n , 216n , 

217, 223, 227n., 229n , 249, 

279, 287n., 295, 319, 321n,, 
328n , 415, 420ff 


Gustomhouse(s) xvlll, 9, 22n 
(TI S , records), 57, 62n , 63, 
65, 71, 75, 95 (collector, 
Ghrnese) , 97 (collector, Japan- 
ese), 119, 129-130, 134, 141, 
144n , 151, 167 and n , 18En , 
186n , 194, 196, 214-215, 217, 
219, 222, 223, 224, 245 (Can- 
ton), 246, 246, 253 (Canton 
native, foreign), 259, 260, 

264n , 269, 277, 290n , 294, 
296, 297n , 298, SOln , 302, 
303, 306, 307a , 308 (U S ), 
318n , 328n , 329, 572, 413, 
424ff (Shanghai), 457 and 
458, 458n , 466 (Duties, and 
Imperial Maritime Customs) 
Cutler, B F 31, 32, 393 

Cutler, T W 29n 

D 

DaimyS (Feudal Lords) 173, 219, 
317n , 318ii , 320n , 324-325. 
Dai-Nihon Komonsho 467 and 468 
Damages (Claims) 

Dana, R H 193 
Dane, Dana and Co : 478 
Dane Island: 241 
Danger (Accidents, and Risk) 
Darden, H H 175 
Davis, J F 187 
Davis, John W 51, 63, 92, 93, 
128, 139, 187, 188n , 195n , 
308n , 357 

Davis and Lawrence (firm) 280n 
Dean, W P : 334 
Dearborn (master) 393 
Death(s)i 84, 121n , 125, 141n , 
14Sn , 145, 147n , 156n , 164n , 
182, 189n , 190, 193, 194, 197, 
263n , 287n , 292, 293, 300, 
302, 303, 320n , 321n , 324, 
326, 366ff , 415-414 
Debts: xx, 54, 80, 81, 84, 91, 

95, 96, 98n , 109n , 142n , 

149, 169, 185, 186, 187, 188a , 
212n , 217, 339n , 424n 
De Castries (Bay) 15n , 336, 

342, 343, 344 

Deeds (Forms, Land and Buildings, 
and Property) 

Delano, Edward S06n 
Delano, Warren, Jr : 306n 
Delay: 50, 53, 98n , 107, 115, 
118, 119, 127, 139, 141n , 143, 


166, 173, 175-176, 181, 186, 

190, 194 and n , 202, 208n , 
214-215 (currency), 220, 227n , 
293, 337n , 342, 409, 428, 429n 
(Distance) 

Demand (Markets) 

Democrats 51n , 57n , 238, 293 
Denmark (and Danish) 26 6n , 344 
Dennett, Tyler xxi, 77, 192, 

226n , 239n , 245 
Dent and Co 322 
Departments (U S ) 

(General)— 33, 34, SOn , 52, 

105, 117ff , 125n.j 
Interior — 62, 

Justice — 44, 51, 52, 54, 55n , 
92, 93, 99, 429, 

Navy (Naval Officers, and Navy) — 
IX, 38, 89, 117, 119, 120, 121, 
122, 131n , 221n , 274, 517n , 
350, 469 (records), 482, 

Post Office — 82 

State~ix, 24, 25, 34, 35, 38, 

44, 45n , 49, 51, 53, 65, 60, 

61, 62, 64, 65, 66, 81, 84, 

94n., 96, 105, 106, 107, 108, 
no, 114, 115, 117, 119, 120, 
121, 122, 129, 130, 131, 134, 
135-136, 140, 150n , 157, 162, 
164n , 182, 191, 197n , 200, 

221n , 224, 227n , 292, 298, 

299, 502, 303, 306n , S17n , 

326 and n , 528, 350, 351, 542, 
550, 357 (list of Secs ), 358, 
384, 385, 397, 427-428, 429, 

460, 468, 469 

Treasury — 12, 18, 44, 49, 52, 

54, 61, 63 and n , 65, 84, 86, 
g2n , 104, 106, 117, 119, 164, 
258, 259, 299n , 319n 
Dependence: 110, 114, 121n , 146, 
177, 183, 298 (Nxngpo), 304, 

311n , 317n , 318n , 351, 469 
Depression (Prosperity) 

Deputy Consuls: 45n , 279, 529n , 

359 and passim 

Desertion 6, 48, 80, 85, 90, 127n , 
153, 156n , 157n , 189, 292, 331 
Deshima (I ): 78, 165, 174, 2l5n 
De Salver, R P.: 278, 362 
Destitution (Distress) 

Detroit 293 

Dewsnap (Amer contractor) 109 
Diplomacy (and Diplomatic) xvii, 
xlx and n , 15, 25, 33, 45, 44, 

S3, 54, 55n., 81, 88-89, 93, lOS, 
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CLIPPERS AND COHSULS 


115 and n , 115, 116n , 117, 

118, 12g, 123, 127-136, 162 and 
n , 165, 174, 176n , 177, 178, 
180, 182, 191, 197n , 217n , 

225, 22 7n , 231 (diplomats and 
consuls), 242, 260, 261 and n , 
279, 284n , 300, 304, 306n , 

318, 319, 320, S21n , 325, 329, 
337 and n , 338n,, 357-358 (list 
of U S reps ), 409-412 (on 
treaty revision), 479 (Commis- 
sioners, Embassies, Legation, 
and Ministers) 

Direct Action (Eorce) 

Direct Trade 71n , 247n , 250n , 
264, 289-290, 305, 308n 
Discharge (of seamen) ; 86, 119, 
153, 156, 189-190, 192 
Discount (Currency, Drafts, and 
Exchange) 

Discretion (Individualism, Op- 
timism, Policy, Qualities, Risk, 
etc ) 

Discrimination (Equality) 

Disease (Sickness) 

Disorder (Conflicts, Confusion, 
Rebellion, etc ) 

Disputes (Complaints) 

Distance (and Isolation): xviii, 
58, 68, 70n , 76, 88, 97, 103, 
107, 114-115, 120, 125, 135, 

148, 174, 178, 187, 195, 195, 
207, 214n , 217, 241, 262, 268, 
291, 296, 299, 304, 326, 345, 

410 (Delay, and Seclusion) 
Distress: 45, 53, 84, 86, 108, 
no, 153, 219, 281, 335n , 343 
(Relief, Risk, and Seamen) 
Distribution (Transhipment) 
District of Columbia: 82 
Diversion (Social Life and Con- 
tacts) 

Dix (Sen ): 321n 

Dollars (Spanish, D S., Mexican, 

S American, etc ) : 62, 164, 

207n , 208n , 209 and n , 212ff , 
223n , 252n , 279n , 297, 307, 
333n , 334, 345 
f*Dom Pedro”: 51n 
Domestic Exports. 18n , SlOn 
Donaldson: 67n 
Dooman, E H t 469 
Dorr, E M 318, 326, 364 
Doty (Bidleman and Doty) 

Doty, Elihu 107, 103n , 196-197, 
287n , 288, 359 


Double Island: 302 
Dougherty, T T 142n 
Drafts: 52n , 61, 62, 103, 106- 
107, 109, 114, 151, 205, 208n , 
317, 345 (Exchange) 

Drawbacks: 69 

Drinker, Sandwlth: 188-189, 280 
Drugs: 18n , 202, 310 
Drunkenness: 21, 76n ,96, 165, 
182n (Liquor) 

Dry Goods I44n , 320 (Commodi- 
ties, Cotton, Manufactures, 
Wool, etc ) 

Dumaresq, P : 332, 393 
Dunn and Co : 18 (Bangkok) 

Dunn, Nathan (and Co ) 244n , 

500 

Dunn, Thos : 182, 293 and n , 

360 

Dutch (Netherlands) 

”Dutch Additional Articles”: 186n 


Eastern Asia vii, ix, xviii, xxi, 
xxii, 9, 22, 23, 24, 37, 43, 51, 
52, 53, 55n , 62, 67, 70n , 79, 
82, 84, 88, 99, 103, 105, 112, 
113, 114, 116, 117, 122, 125n , 
133, 137, 138, 144, 147, 152n , 
161, 171, 172, 187, 207-208, 

223, 230, 238n , 239n , 248, 266, 
268, 270, 272 (trade), 274, 289, 
331, 337n , 338, 366, 387, 397, 
420ff (contacts), 478 (Asia, 
Ports, Pacific Area, ebc ) 

Eastern Empire (Constantinople) 
Economics (Banks, Competition, Fi- 
nance, Insurance, Markets, Policy, 
Profit, Property, Shipping, 

Trade, Value, etc.) 

Economy. 105, 115, 352 
Edicts (Proclamations) 

Editing 468, 475, 482 
Editors (Authors) 


Duties (Customs;: xix, xx, xxi and Education xvii, xviii, 90, 99, 
n , 12, 13, 14, 16 (U S tariffs), 112 and n , 161, 163, 187, 220, 


36, 49n , 62, 69 (transit), 70, 
71, 75, 76, 90, 95, 97, 129, 
lS3n , 138, 140 and n , 141, 
142n , 180, 182, 186, 203, 205, 
212n , 214-215, 217, 219, 221, 
225-227, 238n , 246, 248, 249n , 
253, 260, 261, 262, 265,' 266n , 
268, 273, 277, 281n (San Fran- 
cisco), 287, 290, 291n , 292, 
293-294 (Foochow), 297n , 306, 


228, 229, 242, 286n , 328n , 

420ff (mutual), 497 (Ideas, 
Training, etc ) 

Efficiency: 48, 58n > 61, 64, 90, 

93, 97, 106, 106, 115, 115, 116, 
122, 128, 133, 134n., 147, 152n , 
157, 159-160 (prisons), 182n , 

220, 227n , 228, 229, 238, 259, 
286n , 295 and n , 301, 314, S29n , 
338, 339, S97, 427, 450, 468 


309, SlOn , 311n , 313n ( tariff), Ehlng yg. Lionel Moses: 187n 


322 and n , 323n , 338 and n,, 
411, 424ff , 470 (Customhouse, 
and Imperial Maritime Customs) 
Duty (Patriotism) 

D'Wolf, John: 357n 
Dysentery (Sickness) 

E 

”Eagle” (or Mexican) Dollars 
(Dollars) 

East Cape 337n 
East India Co (Eng ): xviii, 
xix, 13-14, 202, 249, 291 
East India Squadron: 117, 121n , 
126, 128n., 166n 
East Indies, xixn , 19, 36n , 

55n , 115, 156, 239n , 244, 

281, 303, 509n , 311n , 315, 

397 j Brit E I —69, 314n | 
Dutch E I —13, 17, 191-192, 
206, 208n , 314n 


Elgin (Lord) 20Sn , 204, 306n 
Embassies (and Missions) : xxi, 15 
(Japanese), S15n, 321n , 325, 

410 

Emigrants (Migrations) 

Emperor (Sovereign) 

Employees (and Employers): 71, 76, 
79, 80, 84, 90, 129, 147n., 156n , 
167, 168n , 172, 173n , 176, 186n, 
197, 328, 330, S51n 
Endicott (master): 245n 
Enomoto (Admiral): 331 
Enterprise (Individualism) 

Equality (and Grievances): xix, xx, 
28ff, (seamen), 34, 46, 53, 69 
and n , 70, 90, 112, 125, 139, 

148, 161, 162, 166, 168, 179, 

186, 193, 208n , 223, 226n , 

228, 261, 328, 532, 339n , 341, 
350-351, 408, 424n (Complaints) 
Equipment (Administration, Espens- 
es, Flags, Safes, etc ) 
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Equity (Law) 

Esche, Ottoj 540, 344 
Espionage 165n , 249 
Essex Institutei 6n , 209 
Estates 50, 51, 84, 189 (Wills) 
Etiquette (Form) 

Eurasianj 173n , 179n , 274 
Europe (and European)! xviii, 
xxi, xxxi, 9, 11, 16, 25, 27, 

35, 37n , 39, 43, 59, 73, 79, 

81, 91, 96n , 98, 110, 115, 

126, 134, 155, 162, 177, 180, 
195, 205n , 208n , 209, 237, 

244, 247, 252n , 257, 264, 268, 
269n , 289, 296n , 304, 307, 

308n , 315, 317n , 321n , 325, 
332, 334, 338, 408, 420, 426n , 
460 (Individual countries) 

Everett, A H 187, 188n , 241, 
321n , 557 

* Everett, Edward: 17n , 279n , 

295, 357 

Evldencei vli, 185, 188, 191n , 
197, 201n , 229 (Court, and 
Judicial) 

Exchange* 19, 37, 52, 53, 65, 104, 
106 and n , 107, 109, 114, 130, 
207n , 208n , 211, 212ff , 268u, 
27Sn , 288, 290, 293, 296, 312n., 
315, 429, 469 (Cuirency, and 
Drafts) 

Exclusion! 165, 31Sn 
Executive (Administration, and 
Departments) 

Exequatur 45n ,46, 60, 120, 244, 

245, 278, 299, 330, 341 
Expansion! xlx, xx, 25ff (infor- 
mation and seamen), 35, 39, 67, 
153, 178, 209, 420, terr , 9-12, 
304, 306, comm , 17-24, 296-297, 
308, 315n , 334 

Expenses! 50, 62, 80, 83, 84, 86, 
92, 94, 95, 104, 105n , 106, 
108-110, 113, 114, 153, 165n , 
177, 231, 281n , 288, 29an , 

302n , 324, 333n., 342 (Ac- 
counts) 

Exploration! xviii, 25, 341n 
(Travel) 

Exports! xviii, 16n , 17, 18, 21, 
49n , 62n., 64, 69, 76, 142n , 
144n , 151 and n , 162, 165, 

168, 169, 205, 208n , 209, 218, 
219n,, 220, 222, 224, 226n , 

237, 2S8n , 239, 246, 248-256 
(Canton), 265-273 (Shanghai), 


277, 282, 285n (Formosa), 
289-291 (Amoy), 295-297 (Foo- 
chow), 302 (Swatow), 305ff 
(China, summary), 320, 322- 
324 (Kanagawa-Iokohama) , 326, 
332ff (Nagasaki and Hakodate), 
544-345 (Amur), 588ff (on 
Amer ships, not specifically 
indexed), 397-404 (in U S 
vessels, at individual E 
Asiatic ports), 405-407 (at 
additional ports), 431-432 (du- 
ties) (Domestic Exports, and 
Foreign Exports) 

Expositions (and Fairs) 25, 239n 

Extraterritoriality: xx, xxi and 
n , 15-16, 47, 48n , 50, 54, 

55, 68, 75, 76, 79ff., 81, 82, 
91, 92, 97, 98, 133, 136, 156 
and n , 159, 172, 179, 184ff , 
300, 304, 328 


F 

Factories (Canton). 

Failure (Losses) 

Fairhank, J K 141n , 205n , 

226n , 227n , 424n , 426n , 

429 , 430n., 431n , 478 
Fairhaven (Mass ): 281 
Families (Amer ) 20n , 76, 77, 

78n , 172, 173n , 179n , 196, 
250n , 244n , 274, 286n , 288, 
303, 352-353, 366, 372, 483n 
(Individual names) 

Famine 37 , 268 
Fatshan. 241n 

Feesi xlx, 47, 50, 51, 52, 54 
(official and unofficial, ju- 
dicial), 60, 61-64, 76, 93, 94, 
95, 96, 97, 106, 107, 109, 140, 
142, 152n., 154, 171, 215n , 

238n , 279n , 285n , 328, 431 
Ferdinand Dollars (Dollars) 
Feudalism: 317n 

Fifth Auditor 61, 62, 65, 106, 

154 

Fiji Is 142n , 406 (commerce, 
table) (Lanthala) 
Filibustering (Neutrality) 
Filipinos (Phllippiaes) 

Fillmore, Lemuel: 56n 
Fillmore, Millard* 118n , 567 
Finance (and Financial Condition) 
xix (Amer ), 33ff , 63, 86, 
104ff , 114, 115, 118, 119, 135, 


149, 160, 161, 167n , 169-170, 

180, 185, 199, 203, 207, 209, 

216, 219, 231, 259, 284, 290, 

324, 428, 431. (Appropriations, 

Panics, Prosperity, Revenue, and 
Salary) 

FineS! 76n , 95, 97, 136n , 160, 
185, 191, 196. 

Finland (and Finnish) i 260 
Fire 61, 96, 166n , 173, 178n , 
244, 282, 286, 328 and n , 353, 
458, 469, 478, 495 
Firecrackers: 250, 263 
Firms (Merchants) 

Fish (and Fishing) 35, 70n , 

252n 

Fish, G W I 186j 300, 363 
Fish, M W ! 96, 107, 130, 151, 364, 
429 

Fisher, G S 319n 
Flag(s)! 60, 66-67, 76n , 89, 97n , 
108, 109, 117-118, 124n , 128, 
131, 134, 135-137, 146n , 165, 
158n , 186, 199, 200-201, 210, 
241n , 244, 264, 281, 289n , 293, 
299, 301, 302n , 339n , 424n , 

482 

Fletcher, 0 A.. 97, lS7n 
Floods (Climate) 

Ilovir (Foodstuffs, and Provisions) 
Fogg and Oo , Hiram: 258n 
Foochow: xx, 6, 57, 46, 71n ,82, 
94, 96 and n , 113, 114, 122, 

134, 142n , 146n , 160, 167, 174, 
182, 189, 193, 194, 200n , 205, 
212n , 214, 217 (currency), 225n , 
237, 238n (salaries), 243, 244n , 
248, 270, 274, 284, ch. 17 (291- 
294, history, 294-295, shipping, 
295-297, imports-exports), 302, 
304, 305, 306, 360-361 (consular 
officers), 405 (shipping and 
trade table), 428 
Foodstuffs, 18, 75, 144, 151, 165, 
273n , 310, 320, 323-324, 331, 

334, 345 (Famine, Provisions, 
Rice, Wheat) 

Foote, A H 124n , 131n 
Forbes (family): 57, 244n 
Forbes, F B 306n 
Forbes, J M. : 244n 
Forbes, P S i 57, 187, 200n , 213, 
231, 245 and n , 249, 258n , 298, 
306n , 359 

Forbes, R B : 8, 20n , 82n , 93, 
155n , 228n , 231, 245, 247, 
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506n , 584, 559 

Force (and Coercion) xlx, xx. 


39, 68, 96, 111, 

112n 

, 115, 

118, 124n , 128n 

, 131, 140n , 

142n , 144, 145, 

L48n 

, 151, 

155n , 155, 158, 

160, 

164, 173. 

185, 188, 191, 194n , 

195n , 

198, 199n , 204, 

224, 

225, 242, 

266, 274, 28 5n , 

286, 

287n , 

291, 292, 294, 293, 300, 306, 

325, 328n , 329, 
410, 413 

330n 

^ 25 Bn ^ 


Foreign Employ (Americans in) j 
SO, 65, ISO, 134, 283, 288, 
305n 


Foreign Exports: 310n 
Foreign Office (Brit ) 17n , 

46n 

Foreign Quarters (Land and Build- 
ings, and Residence) 

Foreign Service (ij 3 )* 111, 228, 
245n., 4SS, 469 (Consul, Diplo- 
macy, Legation, etc ) 

Foreigners xviii, xix, 84, 86, 

98, 106, llOn , 116, 121, 123, 
ISS, 137, 138, 145n-, 147n , 
156a., leiff , 172, 180, 184, 
189, 190, 192n , 193, 201, 212n 
280n , 221, 222, 238n (statis- 
tics), 241n , 243n , 25S, 257n , 
261n., 268, 274n , 282n , 284, 
291, 29 5n , 298, 302, 505 and 
n , S24-325 (in Japan), 32 8, 

350 and n , 351 (at Hatodate), 


247n 

, 251n 

, 252 and n 

, 257- 

258 and n , 

261, 

263n , 

264, 

266n 

> 267, 

273, 

280n , 

287n , 

289, 

306n., 

308n 

, 310n 

3 

312n 

410 

, 514, 

S18n 

, 338n 

, 398, 


Frasier (Capt ) 173n 

Fraud xix, 62, I34n , 136, 137, 
139, 145n , 154, 156n , 158, 
165, 170n , 186, 191, 196, 

197n , 199n , 213-214 (curren- 
cy), 218, 221 and n , 224n , 
226n , 239, 246, 294, 314, 

518n , 328, 426 

Frazar and Co i I86n 
Frazar, Douglas 328n 
Freedom commercial, xxi, 12-17, 
123, 13Sn , 137, 144, 150, 165, 

219n , 222, 277, 338, 426, le- 

gal and political, xxi, 39, 56, 
115, 176, 182n , 186, 260, 261n 
262, 521n , personal and re- 
ligious, XX, xxi, 76-79 
Freeman, A L 195-197, 364 
Free Ports: 69, 141, 224n , 305, 
338, 427 

Free Trade: 69, 426 
Freight(s): 19, 23, 24, 37, 97n , 
198n , 249, 264-265, 269n , 

282n , 289, 294n , 297n , 305, 
507n , 332n (Cargo Boats, and 
Carrying Trade) 

French (mariner) 413 
French Island. 241 


Genealogy 244n , 258n (names not 
specifically Indexed), 263n , 

286n , 506n , 326n , 552-353, 
358ff , 366-371 (App 2, direc- 
tory of Americans, chiefly names 
not specifically indexed) , 478 
(individual families) 

Geoffrey, J P : 117 

German States (and German): 13, 

157, 146n , 187n , 213n , 266n , 
301, 307n , 310n , 337n., 340, 
341, 352, 424n (Bremen, Hamburg, 
etc ) 

Gilds 71n , 143, 242n , 266, 305, 
328, 340 

Gilf Ilian and Woodman (case): 18 7n 

dill, Charles: 190-191 

Gillespie, C V : 280 

Gilliat (master): 344 

Gilman, J T 306n 

Ginger: 16 

Ginseng! 6n , 18n , 105, 24 9n , 

262, 310, 311n 
Glover, G B 107, 564 
Glynn, (Com ) James: 313n , S20n 
Goa 190-191 

Gold- 6, 10-11, 18, 36, 36, 98, 
106n., 119, 155, 208n , 209, 

212n , 213, 214n , 216n , 217ff , 
223n , 249n , 252, 308n , SIO, 
322, 339n , 345 
Golder, F A 556n 
Goodhue and Co,: 210, 427n 
Go-shuin-hune 520n 


337n , 338, 420ff , 479, 498 Friendly Is. 86n. , 208n 
Form (and Ceremony and Titles) Friendship (Cooperation, and 
xix and n , 33, 44-45, 80, 90, Reciprocity) 

91, 113, 121, lg3n , 129, 150, Fries, Henry 293 
134, 137, 139 and n , 160, Frontiers (and Pioneers): xviii, 6, 

161ff , 168-169, 181, 132, 16n , 23n , 71n , 88, 103, 116, 

E87n , 292, 303, 317n , 319, 529- 144, 152, 166, 172, 183. 208n 


550, 332, 416, 482 
Formosa: 9, 18 (trade), 35, 39, 

40, 47, 5Sn , 66n , 71n , 145, 
146n , 188a , 208n , 270, 279, 
285 and n (outline), 288, 

29 6n , 30 6n 

Forms 62, 63, 67, 82, 85 and n , 
246n , 261, 584 (official, for 
shipping and trade) (Records) 
Fortune, Robert 262n , 296 
France: xx, xxi, 9, 10, 13, 47, 

66n , 69, 77 and n , 78, 80, 94, 
97n , 98, 109, 130, 151n , 166nj 
174, 176, 178, 179n., 181, 208n , 
214n , 241n , 244, 245 and n , 


228, 262, 274, 285n (Formosa), 
302 (8watow), 319n , 326, 331, 
337, 338n., 544, 345, 428. 

Fry, Joseph* 56. 

Fukien Province: 196, 284, 285, 
296n , 425n 
Fulyhelm (Capt ): 341 
Fimctlons (Consuls) 

Furs (and Skins), xix, 6n , 250, 
270n , 307n , 3lln , 356, 3S9n 

G 

Gadsden Purchase 10 
Geisinger, (Com ) David- 125 


Gouverneur, S L 114, 146n , 

291n , 293, 297, 360 
Governments (Administration, Effi- 
ciency, Receiving Governments, 
individual nations, etc ) 
Governors 21, 46, 47-48, 78, 83, 
88, 97, 105, 111, 124n , 137, 

139, 154n , 166 and n , 168n., 
187, 191, 195, 219n , 222, 243, 
244, 277, 278, 279, 292, 300, 
529n. , 350 and n , 531n , 341, 
542n., 545, 431 
Grain (Foodstuffs) 

Granite: 19 

Gray, G G - 259, 306n , 352 
Gray, L H 28 6n 

Great Britain: xviii, xix, xx, xxi, 
9, 10, 12, 17, 20, 23, 34n , 36, 
46, 47, 51, 55, 57, 66n , 69, 76, 
77-78, 79n , 88, 89, 94, 96, 97 
and n., 98, 105, 107, 108, 109, 
no, 113, 115, 118, 119, 122, 
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lS4n , 1£5 aad n , 1S7, 150, 

131n , 133n , 135n , 156, 137ii , 
140, 145, 146n , 153n , 156, 

157, 159-160, 161, 165, 166, 

169, 171, 174, 175n , 176ff , 
181, 182, 185, 187, 188ii , 189- 
190, 192, 194n , 195, 196, 

200n , 201-202, 203, 204, 208n , 
213n , 216n., 217, 221 and n , 
2E5n , 224, 225n , 226n , 227ii , 
231, 239, 242ff (Canton), 257 
and n , 260, 261, 262, 263, 
264ff, (Shanghai commerGe), 274, 
278, 279ff. (Hongkong), 284, 285 
n , 286, 287n , 289 and n , 

290n , 291, 292 and n , 294, 296, 
298, 301, 303n , 304, 306-314 
(passim ), 317n , 319, 321n , 322, 
325, 326 and n , 328n , 331n , 
352, 333n , 334, 336n , 337n , 
358n , 341, 343, 351, 597, 398, 
404, 408, 410, 424n , 42Sn , 

426* (Foreign Office) 

Great Mutiny 283 
Green, J C 352 
Grew, H S : 306n 
Griffin, G G.i 46an 
GriSTOld, F G 265n , 352 (let- 
ter) * 

Griswold, George j S62 
Griswold, J N A 93, 115, 116, 
120, 121, 128, I51n , I57n , 

171, 225n , 259, 263, 306n , 

355, 365 

Griswold, N L and G (firm); 

210, 352-353 
Guadalaxara 20 9n 
Guam 321, 406 (commerce, table) 
Guards J 143n , 186n , 226n , 244, 
328u 

Gubblns, J H.* 317n 
Gulf of Mexicoi 22 
Gutta Perohai 56 
Gwln (Sen.)j 64n. 

H 

Hague (The Hague) 

Haikwan (Sycee) , 

Hainan (Island) j 257 
Hakodate! 17n , 47, 55n , 66n , 
75n., 76n , 78, 97, 111, 112, 
113, 115, 123, 157, 142n , 

14Sn , 149, 151n , 155, 166n , 
167-168, 174, 175, 181, 220h., 
237, 238n., 505n , 315, 317n , 


320n , 321 and n , ch 20 (esp 
329-331, histoiy, and 332-334, 
commerce), 3S6n , 341, 343, 

361 (consular officers), 375n , 
404 (shipping and trade table) 
Hald (or Hall), E F , Jr 344 
Hale (master ) t 395 
Hall, Edward F (probably same as 
Hald): S21-322 
Hall, George 322 
Hamburg! 187n , 247, 264, 265, 

282, 289 and n , 294n., 307n , 
543, 344n , 598 
Han Elver! 302 

Hangchowi 66n , 307n , 410, 412, 
451 

Hankowi xxn , 47, 249, 253, 508 
I and n , 431 

Hanseatic (trade, ships, consuls)! 
43, 98 

Harbormaster (Navigation) 

Harbors 15, 76n , 90, 140, 151, 
157n , 162, 173, 257 (Shanghai), 
269, 274, 277, 290n 
Hardware 69, 

Harris, Townsendi xxi, 16, 39-40, 
47, 55-56, 69n , 75n , 76n , 79 
and n , 81, 88, 91, 97n , 99, 
lOSn,, 107, 108, 112 and n., 

115, 116n , 118n , 120, 122, 

123, 124n , 128, 129, 135, 142ii., 
143n , 144, 150, 151n,, 162, 

165, 166, 167, 168, 170n , 174, 
178n , 181, 185, 192, 200-201, 
205, 218ff (currency), 228n., 
229, 230, 251, 239n , 246, 265, 
280, 298, 299n , 300n , ch. 15 
( passim) , 526, 529 and n , 330, 
358, 364, 464, 499, 500 (Trea- 
ties Shimoda, and ledo) 

Hart, G H ! 408 
Hartford (Conn )i 286n 
Harvard College (and University) 
244n , 307n , 477, 498 
Haskell, F H i 360 
Haskell, G L ! 361 
Haste (Ideas, and Speed) 

Haussmann, Auguste i 241n. 

Havana! 197, 198, 248, 278, 302n 
Havre! 404 

Hawaiian Islands xix, 6n , 9, 11, 
19, 20, 37, 46, 48, 70, 77, 88, 
lS7n , 161, 170, 192, 205, 208n , 
247, 307n , 321, 334 and n , 341, 
345, 344 and n , 478n (Hilo, 
Honolxilu, Lahadna) 


Hayne, J B 20n 
Heard, Augustine j 244n , 306a 
Heard and Go 107, 189, 194, 258n , 
292n , 522n , 417, 429, 430-451 
(case re duties), 477 
Heard Family 244n 
Heard, John. 244n 
Heco, Joseph 112 
Hedde, I 251n 
Hemp I 14, 19, 20 
Heroism (Sacrifice) 

Hethrington 259 

Heusken, H C J 112, 317n , 319n , 
322, 364 

Hiamun Island: 284 
''Hienling" (at Shanghai): 167 
Hlloi 70, 238n (salary), 406 (com- 
merce, table) 

Hiogo 305n 

Historical Society of Old Newbury 
22n , 466, 478n 

Historiographical Institute (Tolsyo) 
166n , 467 

History (and Histories) vii, xvii- 
xviii, 2 xi, xxii, 134, 144, 162, 
163n , 173n , 176n , 178, 202- 
204 (opium), 207, 214n , 216n , 
218n , 219, 223, 227n , 228-229, 
230n , 231 and n , 237ff • (Part 
IV), 297-300, 500n (piracy), 

301n , 504, S06n , S07n , 308 
(Chin econ ), 330, 355, 349n , 

352, 366, 420ff , 455-434 (and 
the reader, types of history 
herein, method), 457, 474 (in 
cases), 478, 484ff (regional), 

500 (hist, fiction) (Chronology) 
Hizen ( daiayS of) 329n 
Hoarding (Currency) 

Hobart College 28 6n 
Hobart Town 258n , 406 (commerce, 
table) 

Hodgson, 0 P ! 181, 331ii 
Hog Lane 193n 
Hokkaido 329, 350. 

Holidays (Custom) 

Holmes, A 393 
Homer (master) : 321 
Honam Island 245 
Honesty (Honor) 

Hongakuji (temple) 318 
Hongkew (Hung-kau) 

Hongkong! xx, xxi, xxii, 6, 6, 9, 

11, 13, 17n , 19, 40, 46, 53, 56, 
57n , 62, 63, 66n , 69, 70n , 82, 
85, 88, 89, 98, 105, 107, 122, 
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124, 125, 129, 131, 133, 137, 
140, 142, 144n , 145, 153-154, 
155-158 (seamen), 170, 171, 

180n , 188, 189, 190, 192, 193, 
195, 199n , 203, 205n , 212, 
213-214 ( currency), 221n , 

2E4n , 237, 238n (salaries), 
241, 245, 245, 246 and n , 248, 
255, 264, 266, 269n , 272n , 

274, 276, 277, 278 and n , 279- 
285 (history and cononeree) , 

285n , 290 and n , 295, 297n , 
302, 304 (and China), 305, 

506n , 307n , 308, 309, 31Sn , 
321, 322, 343, 344, 345, 372, 
584ff (U S vessels at), 401 
(shipping and trade table), 410, 
485 

Hongs: 241n (Canton) 

Honolulu: 14, 70, 238n (salaries), 
312n , 546, 404, 406 (commerce 
table), 468, 478n 
Honor (and Honesty) US, 130, 

139, 142n* , 14 5n , ISOn , 155n , 
164, 165n , 169, 176, 181, 189, 
195, 201-202, 218, 221, 229, 

245, 251n , 308n. , SlHua, 319na, 334, 
415, 426 (National Honor) 

Hoppo (Customhouse) 

Hospitals (Sickness) 

Hostilities (War) 

Hotta (Lord). 324-325 

Eouckgeest, van Braam 85n 

Houqua 294n , 387 

Howland and Aspinwall: 199n,, 210 

Hsia Erh Kuan Ghen t 85n 

Hudson (Capt ). 337n 

Humor 31, 33, 72, 163, 167 

Hu-mun (Bogus) 

Hunan Province 296n 
Hung-kau (Hongkew): 268n , 260, 

261 

Hunnewell, James (firm) 478n 
Hunt and Co 140n , 1 41 n 
Hunt, Thos 360 
Hunter 149n 
Hunter, Thos 288, 359 
Hupeh Province 296n 
Etyaitj T Hart 53n , 94, 99n , 
106, 108n , 109, 112n , 114, 

129, 197n , 231, 285n , 287, 

288, 290n , 359, 413 (report on 
coolie ship) 

Hyatt, T Hart (Jr ) 151, 287, 

288, 359 


I 

Ibsen, Henrik 126n 
Icej 252n , 311n , 356, 343 
Ichibu ( coin) 219-223 
Ideas (and Attitudes) : xvii, 
zviil, xlx, XX and n , xxi, 

9, 10, 11, 16-17, 22n , 45, 53, 
55n , 56, 64, 65, 67, 72-74, 

76n , 77, 84-85, 88-92, 99, 104, 
105, 110 and n , 111, 112, 114, 
115, 118, 119, 120, 122, 123, 

125 and n., 126, I31n , 133n , 
134 and n , 135, 138, 139, 142, 
143 and n , 144, 145n , 146, 

148, 150n., 151 and n , 152, 

155, 157, 158-159 and n , 162, 
170, 175, 177ff , 184, 191, 193- 
195, 196n , 197-198, 199, 200ff 
(on opium), 203, 212, 213ff and 
217ff (currency), 224, 225, 

227n , 231 (national) 239n 
(appeal of trade), 241n , 246n , 
262 (Shanghai), 269n , 270n 
(trade) , 277n , 280 and n , 

294, 304-505, 317n , 319 (Japan- 
ese), 321n (of Japan), 324- 
326 (japan), 328n , 331, 335, 
538, 559n (commercial), S42n , 
550-353, 408, 410, 420ff (con- 
suls and local authorities), 

42Sn , 426, 431-432, 455^34 (of 
this study), 479, 483n , 498, 

500 (in literature) (Art, Cul- 
ture, Freedom, Individualism, 
Information, Literature, Optim- 
ism, Predictions, Publishing, 
Qualities, Races, names of ves- 
sels under Ships, Social Life) 
lemochi (Shogun) 325 
lesada (Shogun) 524 
leyasu (Tokugawa): SlSn 
leyoshi (Shogun) 324 
Ii, Naosuke 318n , 324-325 
Illness (Sickness) 

Illustrations: 209n , 216n , 242n 
(Whampo^, 2S7n and 260n 
(Shanghai), 277n , 279n , 285n , 
291n , 297n (Ningpo), 318n , 

328n (NagasaJci), 529n (Hako- 
date), 332n , 352, 434, 458, 
498ff (discussion of) 

Immigrants (Migrations) 

Imperial Maritime Customs: 21, 

424 (origin), 429, 458, (Custom- 
house) 


Imports 17, 18 and n , 49n , 69, 
170, 186n , 205, 209n, 224, 237, 
238n , 259, 246, 248-256 (Canton), 
265-275 (Shanghai), 277n , 282, 
285n (Formosa), 289-291 (Amoy), 
295-297 (Foochow), 502 (Swatow), 
306ff (China, summary), 320, 322- 
324 (Kanagawa-Tokohama) , 332ff 
(Nagasaki and Hakodate), 344-345 
(Amur), 388ff (on Amer ships, 
not specifically indexed), 397- 
404 (in U S vessels, at individ- 
ual E Asiatic ports) , 405-407 
(at additional ports) 

Impressment (and Search) 156n 
Imprisonment: 76n , 80, 85, 95, 97, 
108, 197, 500 (Prisons) 
’'Incidents" 126n 
Indemnity xx, xxl, 141n , 297n 
Independences 78, 134, 135, 145, 

148, 166n , 174, 176, 177, 180, 
187, 202, 204, 304 
Index 453, 505 

India 10, 13, 40, 82, 146n , 156, 
159n , 179n , 190, 204, 205n , 

209n , 213n , 247n , 248, 249, 

252, 263n , 268, 281, 282, 283, 
290n , 297n , S07n , 406 
Indian Ocean xviii 
Indigo 16, 19 

Indirect Trade: xix, 18, 69, 82, 

247n , 290, 308, 509n , 514n 
Individualism (and Enterprise); 
xviil, xix, 19, 20, 55, 55n , 

84, 85, 95, 105, 114, 115, 117, 
120, 122, 138, L42n., 150, 151, 
165, 169n , 180n , 185, 195n , 

198, 201-202, 215, 217, 231, 290, 
295-296, 504, 307, 335, 351, 408, 
420, 430, 478. 

Indo-Ohina 39, 91n 
Inefficiency (Efficiency) 
Information: xxi, 25ff , 61, 55, 

56, 64-66 and n , 75n , 81, 87, 

88, 90n , 95n , 96n , 110, llln , 
112, 113, 115, 116n , 119, 120, 
125n , 127, 130n , 141n , 149n , 
152n , 164, 188, 195, 219n , 225, 
228n , 229-250 (on Orient), 231, 
237, 251n , 252n , 274, 280, 

287, 293n , 302, 306n (trade), 
315n , 329, 341, 346, 384-38 5 
(ships), 409, 433, 469 (Re- 
ports) 

Ingersoll ya Smith and the Water 
Police Magistrate: 190 
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Insignia (Flags) 

Institutions (Administration, 
Custom, Social Life and Con- 
tacts, etc ) 

Instructions 49, 61, 114, 117- 
118, 119, 1E9, 153, 1S6-137, 

143, 161, 187n , 190, 195, 202, 
203, S2E, 224, 292n , 303, 30en., 
319, 526, 528, 427-428, 429-430 
(Correspondence, and Regulations) 

Insurance (and Marine Ins ): 23, 

36, 81n , 242, 249, 294n , 308, 
321n , 470 

Interior (non-coastal) xm , xd., 
77 and n , 78, 79, 82, 117-118, 

144, 145n , 176, 192, 203, 222, 
224, 225n , 226n , 249n , 252, 
257, 259, 260, 266, 269, 270, 

273, 278n , 280, 292, 296, 307n , 
308, 338 (Siberia), 339n ,345, 
430n , 431-432 (China) 

Interior Dep (US) (Departments) 
International (misc )i vii, xviii, 

xx, XKii, 43, 55, 67, 88, 90, 

99, 131n , 133, 142, 161, 163, 
17S-174, 177ff , 190, 198, 205, 
207-208 (currency problem), 212a., 
214n , 218, 221, 227n , 243, 

250n , 253, SOOn , 303, 307, 

517n , 319, 331, 336n , 366, 

421-422, 458n 

International La-wj 46, 48 
Interpreters (Consular Pupils, 
and Translation) 

Investment. 23, 239 
Invoices* 56, 61, 62, 63, 239 
Irkutsk 23, 337n , 341, 343 
Iron (and manufactures) 6a , 

18a , 23, 212n (coin), 310, 

Slln 

Ishibashi, G i 323n 
Italy 317a 

J 

Jack, J.R * 499 
Jackson, Ghas 94a 
Jacoby, Henry 340 
Jails (Prisons) 

Japan* vii, xrii, xviii, xm , 

xxi, xjdLi, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19n , 
21, 24n , 25, 33, 37, 39, 44, 

46, 47, 51, 54, 55n , 56, 59, 

68, 72-81 ( passim ) , 83, 91, 96, 
97, 98, 99, 107-112 ( passim) . 

115, 116n , 121n , 123, 127n , 
129, 134, 135, 157, 140a , 142, 


145, 149, 150, ISln , 153, 156, 
159n , 160, 161, 162 and n , 
163a , 165, 166, 167, 168, 170, 
171, 172, 173-175, 178, 179 and 
n , 181, 184, 185, 186, 192, 

205, 207, 209 and n , 212, 217- 
223 (currenqy), 250, 231, 237 
and n (rulers), 248, 253n , 

275, 285n (and Formosa), 288, 
297, 299, soon , 501, 304, 

307n , 310, 312 and n , chs 
19-20, 336, 340, 543, 345, 358, 
384ff (U.S. vessels at ports 

of), 398, 420ff , 457, 479, 
486-487 (histories), 498 
(Treaties, with Japan, names 
of ports, commodities, etc ) 
Japan Current* 481 
Jaralman, J.S 559 
Jardine (and Jardine, Matheson 
and Co ): 145n , 269n , 322 
Java* 12, 13, 36n , 37n , 209, 
2o3n , 284n , 478n 
Java Head 6, 500 
Jefferson, Thomas* 10 
Jenkins, F H B * 364, 415 
Jews* 93n , 185 
Johore 56n 

Joint Commissions (Arbitration) 
Jones, Caleb 95, 169n , 189, 

194, 217, 231, 291, 295, 294, 
360, 428 
Journal(s)* 61 

Judicial* xix, 44, 45, 60-51, 53, 
5^, 91, 92ff (functions), 106 
and n , 114, 118, 127 and n , 
129, 156n., 159-160, 162, 182n , 
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(Shanghai trade), 277, 278n , 
280n , 281-282 (Hongkong), 284 
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mosa), 289 (Amoy shipping), 

290n , 294 (Foochow), 296 (Foo- 
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333-534, 342, 543-344, 345, 
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ties), 470, 474 
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Steamers 20, 23, 24, 34, 53, 

76n , 82, 115, 118, 121, 123, 

140 and n , 247, river, 248, 

253n , 256, 262j 266, 268, 280, 
282 and n , 307, S08n , 315n , 
32En , 3Sln , 332, 339n , 341, 
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Stowe, Harriet Beecher 242n 
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Stratton (master) 344 
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135n , 150, 182, 228, 229, 230, 
284, 288 (Amoy), 293, 298-500 
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Suez: 252n 
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19, 170, 272, 284 and n , 289, 

290, 305, 510 
Sulphur 352 

Sumatra: 36n , 39, 145, 406 
(Padang commerce) 

Summaries 16-17, 58, 43, 46 (con- 
suls in treaties) , 54-55 (basis, 
consular), 64 (documentation and 
fees), 66 (information from con- 
suls), 67 and n (cons functions, 
in part), 69 (Amer rights), 76- 
77 (trade, treaties), 79 (travel), 
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tions), 103 (consular problems), 
116, 122, 134 (consuls and diplo- 
mats), 137 (flag), 158-159 
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(seamen), 162, 182-185 (third 
nations), 184-187 (judicial), 
198-199 (coolie traffic), 200 
and 205 (opium), 217-218 (cur- 
rency), 222-E2S (currency, 

Japan), 224n , 226n , HS9n , 

261n (Kotener) , 275 (Canton- 
Shanghai), ch 18 (China ports 
and trade), 304 (Pacific expan- 
sion), 317n (Japanese life), 
319, 320n , 324-S25, S26, 331n 
(problems at Hakodate), 337n 
(B Siberia) , 345-546 (Amur) , 
oh 22 (conclusions), 434ff 
(general abstract, not specific- 
ally indexed) 

Sunda (Straits of) 295 
Sungari River* 337 
Supercargo 321, 354n , 344 
Superintendent (Oustomhouse, Du- 
ties, and Trade) 

Surveys 122n , 126n , 139, 144, 
329 (ship), 35Sn , 356ii , 338n 
Siran, J G 3S7n 

Swatow 47, 56, 58n , 56n , Tin , 
86n , 114, 197, 237, 278, 284, 
298, 302-303 (history and com- 
merce), 305 and n., 365 (consu- 
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Sweden and Nanrayj 244n , 247n , 
264 
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Sycee 204, 205n , 212a , 213n , 
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Tao Kuang (Emperor) j 21Sn 
Taotai (tao t'aP i 46, 67n , 78, 


96, 150, 171, 196, 215-216, 
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55n , S54, 343, 344 
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Tea 12, 16, 17, 18n , 23, 37, 

52n , 70n , 71n , 106, 126, 139, 
142n , 147n , 205, 212, 248ff , 
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270 and 272-273 (Shanghai), 281, 
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251n , 508n , 312, 336, 339n 
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"'legraphr 15, 17, 23-24, 299n , 
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Temples 176n , 317, 318, 330 
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Terminology 45, 136 and n , 164 
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75n , 170n , 330, 469 (individ- 
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Tokyo 15, 28 (University), 47, 88, 
in, 144n , 16Sn , 317n , 324, 

329 

Tonnage (Shipping) 

Tonnage dues 14 and passim 
Trade: vii, xvlil, xix, xx, xxi, 

17ff , 24, 33, 34, 36, 37, 39- 
40, 43, 49, 54n , 62, 66n , 69- 
77 (Amer trading rights, etc ), 

78, 89n , 98, 103, 110, 115, 122, 
125 and n , 126, 126n -128n , 1S5, 
142n , 143, 145, 148, 155, 174, 

179d , 180n , 187, 188, 194, 197, 
199n , 202, 203, 216 (philosophy 
of), 219n , 220, 225, 227n , 230, 
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(Camels, Carrying Trade, Char- 
ters, Freight, Junks, Pilots, 
Passengers, Railways, Ships, 
Steamers, sub-heading ^routes” 
under Trade, Transhipment) 

Travel (and Travellers) : xxi, 5- 
9, 15, 43, 47, 61, 78-79, 80, 

82, 89, 106 and n , 122, 140, 

144 and n , 148, 187, 192, 198, 
219n , 229, 269n , 285n , 287, 
288, 298 (routes), 303n , 307n , 
S17n , 329n (Japan), 336n , 

337n , 338n , 339n., 340, 341- 
342 (Collins), 478ff« (Explora- 
tion) 

Traasuorei 208n , 250n , 253, 

264n , 269, 273n , 312n (Bul- 
lion, Currency, Dollars, Specie) 
Treasxire Trade i 221n , 32 3n* 
Treastiry (Departments) 

Treat, P J i 220, 2S7n , 318n., 
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Treaties (and the treaty system)* 
vli, xlx, XX, xxi (Nanking, 
Yfhampoa), xxii, 14, 15, 16, 21, 
33, 35, 39, 44, 46ff (consuls), 
49n , 65-66, 68, 69-77 (trade 
provisions), 77-73 (land and 
buildings), 78-79 (inland trav- 


el), 79 (burial, shipwreck, re- 
ligion), 79-81 (trials), 88, 89, 
97 and n , 111, 112, 117, 130, 
133, 136, 137 and n , 138, 139, 
140n , 142, 143 (Sino-Japanese) , 
147, 160, 161, 164-165, 166, 

169, 174-176, 177, 178, 180, 

184, 214, 217, 224, 225n , 226n., 
251, 242, 249n , 274, 279 
(Nanking), 300 and n , 303 (pol- 
icy), 304, S05n , 306, Slln 
(Nanking), 312n (revision), 

317n , 318n , 320, 321n , 326, 
524-325 (japan), 326 and n , 

528n , g30n , 337, 338n , 539, 
541 and n (with Russia), 361, 
409-412 (China), 424n , 4£5n , 
475 (collections), 478 
—Brunei (Borneo)— U S , 1850 1 
14, 16, 48n , 69, 77, 80 
—China— U S (Wanghia), 1844 
XX, 5, 16, 45n., 46, 50, 66n., 

70, 71, 77, 78, 79, 80, 165n , 

169n , 188 and n , EOS, 215, 224 
and n , 259n , 261n , Slln , 

409ff 

If S (Tientsin, and 
Shanghai), 1858! 45n , 46, 47, 70, 
77, 79, 80, 90, 91, 151n , 166n , 
lS9n , 193, 203, 204n 
— ^France— U S , 1853. 13 
— ‘Great Britain — S , ISIS* 

48n 

— Hawaiian Is — S , 1849! 14, 
45, 48, 70, 77, 79, 80, 82n , 192 
— Japan — S (Kanagawa), 1854: 
xxi, 15, 75, 78, 88, 150, 516ff , 
320, 326n , 329, 331 

U S (Shimoda), 1857! 
xxi, 15, 47, 75-76, 78, 220, 315, 
320, 328, 529, 330 

B S (ledo), 1858 
xxi, 15, 16, 47, 48n , 76, 78, 79, 
81, 91, 123, 220, 520, 328, 329, 
332 

—Loo Ohoo— B S , 1854* 15n , 

16, 48n , 70, 75, 78 

— ^Netherlands— B S , 1852! 15, 

69 

B S , 18551 15, 

45, 47, 78, 80 

— ^Persia — U S., 1856 1 16 
— ^Portugal — B S , 1840: 48n , 

79 

— Russia— B S , 1824t 7Qn 
— Siam— B S , 1833 14, 47, 69, 


77, 78, 80 

Gr Brit , 1855: 14, 47, 

175 

B S , 1856 14, 16, 47, 

69, 77, 78, 79, 80, 88, 173, 205. 

France, 1856 14 

Neth., 1860 14 

— Spam — 'B S , 1795 48n (Duties. 

Extraterritoriality, individual 
countries, Non-treaty States, 
etc ) 

Trenton (N J ) S07n 
Triads (Rebellions) 

Trial 79ff , 95-98, 108 
Trinity College 2a6n 
Tsiang, T F 176n , 226n 
Tsuda C'Tshuda Ominokami”) j Gov . 

97 

Tsugaru (Straits) 329, 334 
Tumai (Loo Choo) 223n 
Turkey 50, 204 
Turner (master) i 343, 344 
Tyler, John! 50, 65, 57n 
Typa (channel) 277 
Uyson, George! 306n 
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Bnclvilized Peoples 55n > 146 
(Races) 

Underwriters (insurance) 
tJnilaterel Arrangements (Equality) 
United States (and Americans) vii, 
xix, XX, XXI, xxil, 5, 9, 13, 15, 
25, 27, 33, 55, 51, 61, 63, 67, 

69 and n , 73, 76n , 77, 78, 79, 
80, 81, 85, 84, 85n , 86, 88, 91 
and n , 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 107, 
111, 112, 115, 115, 116, 117, 119, 
121a , 122, 123, 124n , 133n , 

136, XS7, 139, 142, 144n , 147, 
ISln , 154, 160, 161, 163n , 164, 
166n , 168, 171, 173, 175n , 176, 
177, 178, 180n , 181, 187, 190, 
193, 194, 195, 198n , 202, 203, 
20611 , 207, 20Bn., 209, 212n., 

21311 , 220n , 221, 223, 224, 

226n , 227n , 250, 231, 237, 

23811 , 259, 243, 245 and n , 

246, 247, 249, 2Sln , 252n , 

255, 257ii , 265 il , 264, 265, 

267, 268, 269n , 273, 274, 277, 

278, 280, 281-283, 284, 285n , 

287, 289, 290, 291, 294, 296, 

298, 300, 301, 304, 305 and n , 
306ii , S07n , •308 and n , 309- 
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514 (Asia and Ghlaa trade) , 

515n , 518n , 320a , 322, 323, 
526, 328n , 330 aad n , 331, 

332, 335, 334, 336-543 ( paaaim ), 
353, 366, 597-398, 408 (tinity), 
420, 421x1 , 424n , 425n , 427n , 
428, 429, 480, 478, 484-485 
(histories) (Citizens, Depart- 
ments, Forth, Northwest, West, 
indiTidxial states and cities, 
etc ) 

Dnited States Emigration Officer: 
19 5n 

Dnited States Naval Observatory 
481 

University of Peimsylvania 458n 
University of Tokyo (Impeioal) 166n 
(Eiatorxographical Institute) 
Craga: 74, 150n 
Ussuri River: 537 

V 

Talparaiso 247 , 248 
Value(s) 83, 176, 204-205 (opium), 
209n , 212, 214n., 216, 216, 

217, 220n , 222, 238, 239, 

260n , 251n , 253-256 (articles 
in Canton trade), 259, 261n , 
266n , 269n , 270, 273n , 

285x1 (in Formosa trade) 289- 


W 

Wages seamen, 28-29, 85-86, 109, 
156n , 158n , 192, extra, 6, 
llOn , 153 and n , 164n 
Wagner Collection (Yale): 34n , 
207x1 

Waldron, Thos : 561 
Walker (Capt ) 118 

Walfcer’s Wharf (Sydney) 6 
Walsh and Co : 328 
Walsh, Han and Co 75n , 322, 
528n 

Walsh, J G : 76n., 128, 166, 182, 
186n , 222n , 526, 528, 362 
Walsh, R J 328x1 , 562 
Walsh, Thomas: 306n 
Wanchow 270 

Wanghra (Treaty) (Treaties, 

China) 

War(3): xix (War of 1812, and 
Revolutionary War, U S ), xx 
and n , 59-40, 70n , 75, 81 and 
n , 89, 118, 124n , 131n , 

141n , 144, 147, 158n , 164n , 
173, 176, 202, 242, 244, 249, 
252, 257, 269, 262 (''Allies*') , 
263, 270n , 273, 282, 285n 
(Formosa), 289, 298, 300, 304, 
506, 307, 336, 340n , 343n , 
427, 479, first Anglo-Chinese, 


lest Indies, xix, 98, 310n (Span- 
ish) 

Western Asia xviii, 204, 311n , 

340 

Western Union Telegraph Co : S37n 
Wetmore and Co (and Wetmore, 
Williams and Co ) 57, 139, 

144n , 151 and n , 201, 243-244, 
258n , 306, 450 
Wetmore, L S 244n 

Wetmore, P M « 57 

Wetmore, W S 244n 

Whale Oil (Oil) 

Whaling (and Whalers and Whalemen) 
xix, 10, 19, 28, 37, 70, 142n , 
146, 154, 155n , 156, 170, 208n , 
248, 258n , 281, 282, 304, 320n , 
322, 330, 333, 334, 336, 337n , 
343, 500 

Whampoa 5, 67, 70n , 118, 126, 

ISSn , 136n , 153-164, 157n , 

166n , 190, 191, 198, 202, 241, 
242ff (history), 264, 270, 277, 
278n., 282n , 285n , 507 e , 360 
(consular officers) (Canton) 
Whangpu (channel) 257n 
Wheat 76 

Whigs 57, 230n , 238, 246, 293 
Whitney, Asa. 11 
Whitridge, M i 22n , 478 
Whltridge, T : 22n , 478 


290, 291, 296 (Foochow), 501, 
302, 309ff (in China trade), 
322-324, 535, 534, 543-345 
{Max trade) , S99ff (cargoes 
at ports), 406-407 (in Pacific 
trade, etc ) 

Tancouver Island: 3S4n 
Verbeck, Guido 326n 
Vessels (Ships) 

Vestibules (Translation) 

Vice Consuls and Vice Commercial 
Agents 44, 45, 46, 47, 55n , 
94, 96, 107, 108, llOn , 117, 
129, 131, 158, 200, 265, 278- 
279, 287, 298, 317n , 526, 358, 
359, 361 (Consul, and Commer- 
cial Agents ) 

Violence (Force, Risk, Oiiences, 
etc ) . 

Virginia 2S0, 292, 408 
Visa 81 
Votes 51n 

Voyages (Ships, sub-heading 
routes under Trade, and Travel) 


14, 279, 286, 291{ Crimean, Wilcox, Crittenden and Co 458 
15n , 37, 535, 5S6n (Rebellions) Wilkes, (Com ) Charles’ 70, 481 
Ward, F T 189n Wilkie, Frederick 551n 

Ward, J B i 134, 226n , 245, 285n , Willamette Valley 10 
292n , 297x1 , 303n , 357 Williams, Anthon, and Co : 285n 

Warehouses (Land and Buildings) Williams, C.D 286n 
Washington (DC), 57, 58, 61, 75, Williams, H D : 560 

89, 98n , 107, 114, 115, 117-118, Williams (consul), John B 168 
122, 124n , 172, 177, 182, 227n , Williams, 0 D 508n 
260, 298, 506n , 526, 541, 342, Williams, S W 21, 45, 55n , 81, 
433, 466 113, 156, 179n , 195, 216rx , 

Washington College (Trinity) 251n , 253 and n , 262, 272-273, 

Water 70 324, 329 

Way, R Q 299, 500, 563 Williamsburg (Va ) 286 

Wealth: 39, 177n , 202, 204, 215n , Wills 84 (Estates) 

230, 263n , S05n , 352, 421, Wilson, J T : 359, 361 
426n , 483n, (Profit, and Prop- Wiscasset (Me )i 280n 
erty) Wolcott, G (H G ?): S06n , 308n 

Weather (Climate, and Wrecks) Wolcott, H G 57, 258, 264, 298, 

Webb, Dwight 293 532, 362, 363 

Webster, Daniel: 293 Women (and Children) i 35, 145, 152, 

Weight (Measures) 168n , 171n , 191n , 196, 278n , 

West (case) 189 291 (Foochow), 29Sn , 303, 326n , 

West (and Westerners) (Occident) 333n , 357n 

West (us) 6, 10, 17, 21, 23,178 Wood (Lumber) 
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Wood, Johns 122 
Wood, R C , Jr 531n 
Wood, W M 160, 166n , 177, 242, 
260n 

Woodbury, Joels 190, 204n 
Woodman (Gilfillaa) 

Wool (and Manufactures) s 16, 18n., 
243n , 248ff , 268, 272, 273n , 
310, 523, 332, 345 
Woostmg: 156n , 258n , 424n , 

428n 

Woosung Elver (Soochow Creek) 

196, 256, 258n , 260, 262, 

332, 410, 426 
World Wars 22 
Worship (Religion) 

Worth, A J s 344 
Wrecks: 48, 68, 75, 78, 79, 84, 
86-87, 112n , 125, 128n , 143, 
154, 156n , 168, 199n , 239, 
247, 287, 294, 320a , 334, 344 


and n , 37Sn , 458 
Wrxght and Co 57n , 209n 
Wu Chien-chang 260, 26Su , 424n 
425n , 426 and n , 427 
Wuchang 18 


X 

Xenophobia (Foreigners, Ideas, 
and Races) 


I 


Yakutsk: S37n 

Yale University t 34n , 286n , 496 
Yang-klng-pang ( creek) s 258n 
Yangtsze River (and Valley) xm , 
xzi, 18, 70n , 145, 176, 255, 
267, 262, 266, 273, 296n , 298, 
304, 308, 409, 410 
Yedo (Tokyo, and Treaties) 


Yedo Bays 318 

Yedo Monopolies 144n , 320 
Yeh Mlng-shgn: 124n , 213n , 226n , 
244n 

Yellow River 251n 
Yellow Sea 256, 304 
Yen 207 
Yezo (Hokkaido) 

Yi Wu Shi Mo 176n 
Yokohama 83n , 112, 173-174, 175, 
176, 223, 516, 318, 319, 522-524 
(trade), 555, 468 
Yuh Limg-tuck 96, 415 
Yung River 297 
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Zempukuji (temple) 318 
Zollverein 13 
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